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IN   MEMORIAM:     ELLIOTT   COUES.' 

Born  9th  Sept.  184J..— 1>ik:i  isih  Dec   1899. 

BY  D.  G.  ELLIOT,  F.  R.  S.  E,,  ETC. 

In  the  life  of  every  nation,  society  or  individual,  no  matter 
how  peaceful,  prosperous  or  happy  the  record  of  the  past  may 
have  been,  no  matter  how  encouraging  and  bright  the  future  may 
be  for  further  advancement,  increased  progres<>  and  greater 
achievements  in  the  path  that  always  leads  onward  and  upward, 
toward  the  ultimate  fulfillment  of  the  highest  destiny  tliat  may  be 
attained,  in  the  varying  shifting  career  that  all  must  follow  while 
accomplishing  the  pilgrimage  of  earth,  yet  in  the  experience  of  all 
even  amidst  the  rush  of  a  restless  activity,  there  comes  a  time  to 
mourn.  A  time  when  the  daily  duties  are  temporarily  neglected 
or  wholly  laid  aside,  when  the  engrossing  pursuits  that  occupy 
the  thoughts  and  call  for  the  utmost  energies  of  man's  nature 
cease  for  the  moment  to  interest  the  mind,  when  the  smile  van- 
ishes and  joyous  laughter  no  longer  cheers  the  heart,  when  the 
voice  sinks  to  a  whisper  low  and  soft,  as  the  sense  of  some 
irreparable  loss  comes  with  stunning  force  to  overwhelm  the  soui. 
To  this  Society,  to  all  its  individual  member.s,  and  to  some  of  us 

'  An  address  delivered  at  the  Eighteenth  Congress  of  the  American 
Omithologista*  Union,  Cambridge.  Mais..  Nov.  13.  1900. 
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in  a  peculiar  and  intimate  relationship  such  a  time  has  surely 
come,  for  as  we  are  gathered  here  to-day,  one  engaging  presence, 
one  vitalizing  force,  one  attractive  personality,  one  brilliant  mind 
is  no  longer  in  our  midst,  to  grace,  strengthen  and  assist  us  in  our 
deliberations,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  duties  that  must  be 
met.  Who  shall  measure  the  extent  of  the  loss  sustained  by 
various  branches  of  scientific  and  historical  research,  by  this  and 
kindred  societies,  by  those  of  us  who  have  parted  from  an 
intimate  friend  and  colleague  of  many  vanished  years,  as  well  as 
the  younger  men  just  entering  upon  the  scientific  field,  in  th^ 
recent  death  of  our  former  President  and  late  colleague,  Elliott 
Coues.  No  one  occupied  a  more  prominent  position  in  our  midst 
than  he  and  no  one  held  it  by  a  stronger  claim  founded  on  excep)- 
tional  ability,  in  brilliant  work  successfully  accomplished. 

On  September  9th,  1842,  in  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  Elliott  Coues  was  born,  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
exhibit  a  preference  for  any  object,  his  taste  for  ornithology  was 
manifested,  and  even  when  only  able  to  toddle  about  the  nursery, 
a  poster  of  one  of  the  old  style  menageries  rendered  him  oblivious 
to  all  other  attractions  and  no  book  nor  story  interested  him 
unless  animals  were  their  subjects.  So  early  did  the  tastes  and 
preferences  that  were  to  be  the  chief  controlling  influences  of  his 
life  declare  themselves.  When  he  was  eleven  years  of  age  his 
father,  Samuel  Elliott  Coues,  removed  to  Washington,  in  which 
city  our  late  colleague  was  destined  to  pass  a  large  part  of  his 
life,  and  where  some  of  his  most  important  works  were  to  be 
written.  For  a  time  he  attended  Gonzaga  College,  a  Jesuit  Insti- 
tution, and  where,  to  one  of  his  ardent  temperament,  the  gorgeous 
ritual  of  the  Romish  church  would  be  apt  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion, but  his  was  to  be  an  energetic  life  that  demanded  a  wide 
field  for  its  activity,  and  could  not  be  pent  amid  cloistered  shades 
or  cathedral  aisles.  In  his  early  days  he  was  rather  inclined  to 
neglect  the  classics,  replying  once  to  a  remonstrance  of  his  father, 
"  I  only  want  just  enough  of  these  things  to  facilitate  my  other 
work,"  but  later  he  appreciated  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  tongues  and  they  had  no  more  earnest 
advocate  than  himself.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Columbia  College,  now  Columbian  University,  took  his  degree  of 
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A.  B.  in  1861,  Honorary  M.  A.  in  i86z,  became  a  Medical  Cadet 
in  1862,  M.  D.  in  1863  and  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  United 
States  Army,  in  the  same  year  and  Assistant  Surgeon  in  1864. 
When  hf  passed  his  examination  for  the  United  States  Army 
medical  corps  he  was  obliged  to  tell  them  he  was  not  of  age,  and 
he  was  appointed  a  volunteer  surgeon  for  one  year  before  he 
could  receive  his  commission  and  that  year  he  passed  at  Mount 
Pleasant  Hospital  near  Washington.  For  seventeen  years  he 
continued  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  was  made  a 
brevet  Captain,  resigning  in  1881  in  order  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  his  scientific  and  literary  pursuits. 

During  his  army  life  he  was  stationed  at  various  posts,  mostly 
those  situated  in  the  western  pare  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
was  also  attached  to  some  of  the  most  important  Government 
Surveys  of  the  Territories  and  little  known  parts  of  our  country, 
such  as  the  one  under  the  command  of  Dr.  F.  V,  Hayden,  and 
that  of  the  Northern  Boundary-  Commission  which  surveyed  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  westward  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  In 
these  great  expeditions  he  served  as  surgeon  and  naturalist,  and 
gained  In  the  field  that  intimate  knowledge  of  our  birds  and 
mammals  which  was  to  make  him  in  the  near  future  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  naturalists  of  our  country  and  of  our  time.  He 
had  now  become  so  absorbed  in  his  scientific  pursuits  that  the 
monotonous  routine  of  an  army  post  was  most  distasteful,  and 
when  he  was  detached  from  the  surveying  expeditions  and 
ordered  back  to  his  first  station  at  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona,  he 
endeavored  to  obtain  a  different  assignment,  one  more  congenial 
to  him  and  better  adapted  for  his  scientific  work,  and  when  this 
proved  impossible  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  Washington,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 

Although  he  was  a  writer  on  many  and  various  subjects,  his 
first  scientific  work  was  done  in  ornithology,  and  as  early  as 
1861,  when  he  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  made  his  debut 
as  an  author  in  a  well-conceived  and  executed  paper,  that  would 
have  been  highly  creditable  to  a  far  more  experienced  hand, 
entitled  'A  Monograph  of  the  Tringa;  of  North  America.'  In 
his  scientific  studies  Coues  was  fortunate  in  having  for  his  men- 
tor the  late   Professor  Baird  and  between  them  the  strongest 
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friendship  existed  and  which  only  terminated  with  the  death  of 
the  senior  naturalist.  From  this  period  Coues's  contributions  (o 
literary,  scientific  and  philosophic  subjects  never  ceased,  for  his 
energies  were  unlimited  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  of  our  day.  In  1869  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Zoology 
and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  Norwich  University,  Vermont,  but 
the  duties  of  army  life  prevented  him  from  accepting  this  posi- 
tion, but  after  he  retired  from  the  service  of  the  United  States  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  the  National  Medical  College 
in  the  medical  department  of  Columbian  University,  Washington, 
where  he  lectured  acceptably  for  ten  years.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  contributors  to  the  Century  Dictionary,  and  had  editorial 
charge  of  General  Zoology,  Biology  and  Comparative  Anatomy, 
and  furnished  some  40.000  words  to  this  monumental  work  as 
his  share  of  the  enterprise ;  devoting  to  it  the  greater  part  of  his 
labor  for  seven  years,  .\nother  immense  undertaking  to  which 
he  devoted  some  years  of  painstaking  work  was  a  '  Kililiographv 
of  Ornithology,'  certain  instalments  of  which  alone  have  been 
published,  the  greater  portion  still  remaining  in  manuscript.  He 
also  began  a  '  History  of  North  American  Mammals.'  but  though 
considerable  progress  with  it  was  accomplished  nothing  was  ever 
published. 

From  1861  to  i88i  he  completed  300  works  and  papers,  the 
major  portion  devoted  to  ornithology;  and  although  he  always 
kept  up  his  interest  in  that  science  and  was  more  or  less  an  active 
contributor  to  it  all  his  life,  his  later  years  were  more  particularly 
devoted  to  historical  research.  The  titles  to  his  scientific  writings 
of  all  kinds,  minor  papers,  reviews  and  special  works,  number 
nearly  1,000,  and  he  was  the  author  or  joint  author  of  37  separate 
volumes.  The  work  by  which  he  will  probably  be  best  known 
and  remembered,  and  which  has  had  above  all  others  the  most 
important  influence  on  ornithology  in  our  own  land,  is  his 'Key 
to  North  American  Birds,'  a  work  that  in  its  conception  and  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out  in  all  its  details  stands 
as  one  of  the  best  if  not  t/ie  best  bird  book  ever  written.  His 
knowledge  of  North  .American  mammals  was  as  extensive  and 
intimate  as  was  that  of  our  birds,  and  the  '  Fur  Hearing  .\nimals.' 
published  in    1877,  as  well  as  the  Monographs  on  the  Murida;, 
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Zapodids,  Saccomyids,  Haplodontia  and  Geomyida:  in  the  '  North 
American  Rodentia,'  also  issued  in  1877,  bear  ample  witness  to 
this  fact.  It  is  impossible,  however,  in  a  comparatively  brief 
address  to  enumerate  the  titles  of  his  works  and  to  this  audience 
they  would  seem  like  twice  told  tales,  for  with  the  more  impoitant 
you  are  thoroughly  familiar,  and  the  minor  ones  are  being  con- 
stantly met  with  and  referred  to  by  you  in  the  pursuit  of  your 
investigations. 

We  know  what  he  has  done  in  Natural  Sciences,  and  although 
he  rests  from  his  labors,  and  the  eloquent  tongue  is  silent  and  the 
still  more  eloquent  pen  lies  motionless  never  more  to  perpetuate 
the  virile  thoughts  that  struggled  for  expression  in  the  active 
mind,  yet  his  works  remain  and  speak  with  no  uncertain  tones  for 
him.  I  would,  however,  pass  from  the  consideration  of  him  as  an 
author  and  facile  writer,  and  present  him  to  you  as  the  man,  as  he 
renlly  was,  for  although  many  persons  were  acquainted  with  Coues 
few  I  believe  really  knew  him.  It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Professor  fiaird  in  Washington,  one  evening,  in 
company  with  my  old  friend  Dr.  Gill,  1  first  met  Elliott  Coues. 
He  was  then  in  his  teens,  3  student  of  medicine,  frank,  simple, 
honest  and  confiding,  with  a  boy's  generous  impulses,  and  the 
glorious  enthusiasm  of  the  ornithologist  manifest  in  speech  and 
action.  The  friendship  then  formed  continued  without  a  break 
or  a  hasty  word  ever  having  been  exchanged  with  tongue  or  pen 
throughout  ail  the  intervening  years.  And  yet  we  thought  very 
differently  on  many  subjects  ;  but  such  was  our  confidence  in  each 
other's  honest  intention  and  unreserved  frankness  that  we  could, 
and  did  many  times,  argue  on  different  sides,  both  orally  and  in 
writing,  with  an  energetic  earnestness  that  would  have  been 
highly  dangerous  to  our  continued  friendship  if  we  had  not  under- 
stood each  other  so  well.  And  hrsl  among  his  most  eminent 
characteristics  was  his  love  of  truth,  and  he  was  constantly  striv- 
ing with  all  the  force  of  his  energetic  nature  to  search  it  out  and 
take  its  teaching  to  himself  wherever  he  might  find  it.  careless 
where  it  might  lead  him  or  what  preconceived  views  or  opinions 
it  might  overthrow  or  destroy.  He  believed  with  Cartyle  that 
"  there  is  no  reliance  for  this  world  or  any  other  but  just  the 
truth,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  world  but  just  so  far  as  men  find 
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out  and  believe  the  truth  and  match  their  own  lives  to  it."  It 
was  therefore  in  his  search  for  truth  and  an  attempt  to  apply  the 
principles  of  physical  science  to  psychical  research  that  in  1880 
he  became  affiliated  with  the  Theosophica]  Society  of  India  and 
was  elected  President  of  its  American  Board  of  Control,  and  was 
continued  in  that  office  for  several  years.  He  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  and  investigated  its  principles  and  methods 
with  his  usual  thoroughness,  even  visiting  Europe  in  company 
with  Madame  filavatsky  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  ^ect, 
and  his  connection  with  this  and  kindred  societies  resulted  in  the 
production  of  several  publications  such  as  '  Biogen'  and  the 
'  Dxmon  of  Darwin.'  But  the  knowledge  that  he  gained  of  this 
interesting  but  peculiar  doctrine  was  not  of  that  satisfying  char- 
acter as  to  cause  him  to  hold  fast  to  its  tenets,  nor  to  enable  him 
to  retain  his  respect  for  its  leaders,  and  although  he  gives  no  rea- 
sons for  the  action,  yet  in  the  memorandum  in  which  he  records 
his  election  as  President  in  1885  and  his  reelection  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  with  characteristic  frankness  he  states  that  he  was 
expelled  from  the  Society  in  1889.  Those  of  us  who  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  claims  asserted  by  the  disciples  of  Theosophy 
can  not  but  regard  his  expulsion  from  the  Society  as  having  con- 
ferred a  greater  honor  upon  him  than  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  can  easily  imagine  the  action  he  may  have  taken  in 
the  Council  to  cause  such  a  result  after  he  finally  satisfied  himself 
that  the  doctrine  could  not  substantiate  its  claims.  He  detested 
shams  of  all  kinds  and  hurled  the  full  force  of  his  invective 
against  those  who  had  proved  themselves  unworthy  or  who  strove 
to  appear  entitled  to  more  than  was  their  due. 

As  a  critic  in  certain  lines  he  was  unrivaled  and  exhibited  the 
highest  practice  of  the  art  in  his  review.s,  dwelling  most  upon 
what  was  meritorious  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  before  him, 
for  he  believed  true  criticism  was  to  seek  that  which  was  praise- 
worthy rather  than  something  to  condemn.  But  no  one  could  be 
more  caustic  in  his  treatment,  nor  wield  a  sharper  weapon,  when 
he  found  that  praise  would  be  misapplied  and  it  would  be  kinder 
to  act  as  the  skillful  surgeon  does,  create  wounds  in  order  that 
the  patient's  recovery  might  be  more  sure  and  lasting.  Rarely, 
however,  for  one  who  published  so  much,  was  he  severe  in  his 
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writings,  though  none  had  the  power  to  be  more  so,  but  when 
from  whatever  the  cause  that  influenced  him  he  permitted  himself 
to  indulge  in  phrases  that  would  be  remembered  and  might  pos- 
sibly leave  a  sting,  he  set  down  'naught  in  malice,'  but  em- 
ployed a  phraseology  that  he  honestly  believed  was  best  suited  lo 
the  case  in  hand,  and  after  some  such  severe  articles  had  been 
issued,  he  has  spoken  to  me,  in  the  kindest  way  of  the  author  of 
the  work  or  act  he  had  so  criticised  or  condemned,  apparently 
entirely  unconscious  that  it  could  possibly  affect  any  friendly  rela- 
tions or  be  the  means  of  any  estrangement.  It  was  the  senti- 
ment advanced,  or  the  conclusion  reached,  that  was  the  object  of 
his  attack,  not  the  individual  who  was  the  author.  In  all  his  crit- 
ical reviews  there  is  no  thought  of  self,  but  only  desire  to  do 
justice  to  his  subject  and  to  its  author,  and  if  anything  could 
be  charged  against  him  on  this  point,  it  was  an  evident  inclination 
always  to  find  something  to  praise. 

In  his  scientific  writings  he  was  always  extremely  lucid,  and 
conservative  in  his  methods,  and  he  had  but  little  sympathy  for 
the  hair  splitting  and  microscopic  variations  in  the  appearance  of 
animals,  that  is  the  joy  and  delight  of  some  naturalists  in  these 
later  days.  He  was  a  scholar  and  knew  his  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  with  a  scholar's  instinct  and  abhorrence  of  incorrect  phrase- 
ology, he  strove  with  all  his  might  to  inculcate  not  only  in  his 
own  scientific  writings,  but  in  those  of  others  the  true  principles 
of  etymology  and  philology,  and  both  by  tongue  and  pen,  in  the 
Ireen  analytical  style  of  which  he  was  an  undisputed  master,  he 
strove  with  all  the  force  of  his  energetic  personality  against  the 
unfortunate  and  mistaken  doctrine  that  the  perpetuation  of  errors 
can  ever  be  permissible,  much  less  commendable.  He  possessed 
a  command  of  language  gained  by  few  and  the  beauty  of  his  style 
and  his  felicity  of  expression  has  created  numerous  pen  pictures 
of  the  habits  and  appearances  of  our  wild  creatures  that  have 
never  been  excelled  by  any  writer,  if  Indeed  they  have  been 
equalled. 

While  a  keen  and  just  critic  himself,  he  was  very  sensitive 
regarding  the  opinion  of  others  towards  his  own  productions,  and 
sought  the  approbation  of  those  who  were  bound  closely  to  him 
either  by  earthly  ties  or  an  intimate  friendship,  or  whose  knowledge 
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of  the  subject  under  consideration  caused  their  opinion  to  be  of 
special  value.  This  extreme  sensitiveness  is  best  illustrated  by 
an  act  committed  in  his  youthful  days,  when  after  having  labored 
for  several  years  upon  a  work  on  Arizona,  on  reading  his  manu- 
script to  one,  who,  if  not  competent  to  judge  of  the  importance 
of  his  labors,  he  had  the  right  to  expect  would  exhibit  sympathy 
for  his  efforts,  and  who  must  at  least  have  been  impressed  with 
its  thoroughness  and  beauty  of  diction,  yet,  was  only  able  to  con- 
sider its  value  as  a  commercial  asset  and  therefore  commented 
upon  it  so  unfavorably  and  with  such  strength  of  expression,  that, 
utterly  disheartened  at  the  want  of  appreciation  for  that  which 
had  been  so  long  a  labor  of  love  and  of  which  he  was  so  proud  of 
his  ability  to  produce,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  cast  the 
'  copy '  into  the  fire  where  it  was  consumed,  and  then  suffered  a 
severe  attack  of  illness  in  consequence  of  his  loss  by  his  hasty  act. 

Of  a  most  affectionate  disposition  he  sought  and  enjoyed  the 
society  of  his  friends  and  those  with  sympathetic  tastes,  and 
although  he  possessed  strong  convictions  and  firm  opinions,  yet 
no  one  more  readily  yielded  to  the  views  of  another  whose  oppor- 
tunities to  reach  a  correct  decision  had  been  greater  than  his  own, 
and  this  was  always  effected  with  a  courtesy  that  caused  his 
friendly  opponent  lo  regret  he  could  not  himself  yield  and  reverse 
their  positions.  He  loved  science  and  scientific  work  and  scorned 
to  employ  his  talents  and  his  knowledge  merely  for  financial  con- 
siderations, and  although  he  could  command  large  sums  (or  his 
labor,  he  preferred  to  devote  himself  to  pure  science  which,  if  less 
remunerative  pecuniarily,  achieves  a  more  Insting  result,  and  one 
of  greater  honor. 

After  all  these  years  of  scientific  work  his  thoughts  and  labors 
turned  to  a  new  channel,  that  of  historical  research,  and  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  editing  the  journals 
of  the  early  explorers  of  our  continent,  iind  he  made  many  long 
and  wearisome  journeys  over  the  various  routes  taken  by  these 
hardy  pioneers  in  order  lo  familiarize  himself  with  the  country 
traversed  and  locate  the  many  places  mentioned,  but  which  had 
no  designation  on  any  published  map.  His  former  army  life  and 
his  great  experience  as  a  naturalist  eminently  fitted  him  for  this 
task,  and  probably  no  one  could  have  proved  himself  so  compe- 
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tent  to  fulfill  this  duty.  The  first  of  these  works  was  that  of  the 
Expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  which  appeared  in  1893,  followed 
in  1895  by  the  Expedition  of  Zebulon  M.  Pike.  In  1897  came 
the  Henry  &  Thompson  Journals,  in  1898  appeared  the  Fowler 
Journal  and  the  Narrative  of  Charles  Larpentuer,  forty  years  a 
Fur  Trader  on  the  Upper  Missouri;  and  during  this  year  The 
Diary  of  Francisco  Garces,  on  the  trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer,  in 
all  15  volumes.  AH  of  these  books  bear  the  impress  of  his  most 
conscientious  care  and  wonderful  minuteness  of  annotation,  and 
it  is  to  Coues  more  than  to  any  other,  that  the  original  sources  of- 
the  early  explorations  of  the  western  portion  of  our  country, 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  are  preserved. 

It  was  during  an  arduous  journey  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
in  the  summer  of  1899,  undertaken,  as  he  wrote  me,  as  a  "  still 
hunt  for  old  Spani.sh  MSS,"  and  to  refresh  his  memory  of  the 
country  described  by  Francisco  Garees,  and  render  still  more 
effective  his  editing  of  the  Diary  in  his  possession  that  Coues's 
splendid  physique  and  robust  health  that  for  so  long  seemed  to 
defy  fatigue  and  exposure  gave  way,  and  he  was  brought  to  Santa 
F^  in  a  rather  critical  condition,  where  for  a  month  he  was  very 
ill,  but  in  September  he  came  to  Chicago,  He  seemed  to  be  get- 
ting better  and  at  my  last  interview  with  him,  during  which  his 
'Condition  was  freely  discussed,  although  he  fully  appreciated  the 
gravity  of  his  case,  yet  he  expressed  the  hope,  and  perhaps  he 
thought  it  was  cleariy  among  the  possibilities,  that  he  might  be 
present  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society  in  Philadelphia.  Re- 
garding him,  as  I  then  did,  as  in  a  critical  condition  I  could  not 
share  this  hope,  although  I  encouraged  him  in  his  belief,  or  what 
-seemed  to  be  his  belief,  for  Coues  had  been  too  long  a  skilled 
medical  practitioner  to  try  and  deceive  himself,  but  from  his  refer- 
ences to  his  attendant  physician  it  was  clearly  apparent  that  he 
preferred  to  advance  the  opinion  of  his  medical  adviser,  of  whom  he 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms,  rather  than  anj  of  his  own.  He  was 
greatly  changed  in  appearance,  but  the  old  fire  and  enthusiasm, 
that  I  had  so  often  admired  and  not  infrequently  contended  with 
in  friendly  conflict  during  so  many  years,  was  not  a  whit  abated, 
and  he  spoke  with  all  his  old  time  interest  of  the  work  he  had 
Jiimself  in  view  and  of  that  of  others.     But  the  voice  was  feeble 
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and  the  frame  was  weak,  and  he  was  filled  with  a  restlessness  that 
was  foreign  to  him.  But  when  I  bade  him  an  adieu,  which  was 
to  be  our  last  on  eartli,  he  was  cheerful  and  spoke  hopefully  of 
meeting  soon  again.  As  you  all  know,  his  condition  became 
more  serious  after  he  arrived  at  his  home  in  Washington  and  an 
expert  examination  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore  gave 
but  little  hope  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  During  these  last 
days  I  received  a  number  of  letters  from  him  explaining  frankly 
his  condition  and  how  few  were  his  chances  for  life,  and  just 
before  submitting  to  the  operation  came  one  virtually  bidding  me 
farewell  and  announcing  the  close  of  our  correspondence  that  had 
extended  over  many  years.  On  the  sixth  of  December  the  oper- 
ation was  performed  and  for  a  short  time  there  was  a  probability 
that  his  life  would  be  prolonged,  but  it  was  not  to  be,  for  he  had 
finished  his  work  and  he  was  to  rest  from  his  labors.  Through- 
out his  illness  he  exhibited  the  natural  bravery  of  spirit  habitual 
to  him;  not  a  murmur  or  complaint  of  the  excessive  and  lasting 
pain,  but  gentle  and  courteously  appreciative  of  every  atientiotiv 
and  at  the  last  overcoming  for  an  instant  the  weakness  that 
denoted  the  approach  of  that  moment  when  his  freed  spirit  should 
depart  and  soar  above  all  earthly  things,  he  raised  himself  in  his 
bed,  and  with  all  the  old  time  vigor  of  voice  exclaimed,  "  Welcome  ! 
oh,  welcome  beloved  death,''  and  sinking  backwards  on  the  pillow 
he  was  at  rest.  Nevermore  shall  you  welcome  to  your  midst  this 
courteous  gentleman,  who  was  the  considerate  friend,  the  abie 
counsellor,  the  chivalrous  debater,  the  one  most  capable  of 
leadership,  yet  always  willing  to  yield  to  another,  the  trained 
scientist,  the  accomplished  anatomist,  the  able  naturalist,  the  con- 
scientious historian.  His  was  a  life  of  intense  activity  and  that 
which  his  hand  found  to  do  he  did  with  all  his  might;  and  of 
none  can  it  be  more  ;ippropriately  said,  "  Nihil  tetigit  quod  rjon 
ornavit." 

Coues,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  was  the  recipient  of  many 
scientific  honors,  and  he  was  an  Honorary  or  Active  member  of 
a  very  large  number  of  societies,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  our  National  Academy 
he  was,  I  }>elieve,  its  youngest  member.  The  list  of  scientific 
societies  with  which  he  was  connected  numbers  between  fifty  and. 
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sixty,  far  too  many  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  tbeir  titles  at  this 
time,  yet  none  of  them  was  so  distinguished  but  that  it  received 
as  wdll  as  conferred  an  honor  by  having  his  name  upon  its  rolls. 
As  a  naturalist  Coues  will  always  hold  the  highest  rank  in  the 
estimation  of  all  who  are  familiar  with  his  works,  and  in  that 
galaxy  of  eminent  names  which  sheds  so  great  a  brilliancy  on  the 
scientific  annals  of  our  own  land,  none  shall  appear  in  the  years 
to  come  more  lustrous  than  that  of  our  late  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend.  But  the  brilliant  mind  no  longer  teems  with 
thoughts  of  earth,  and  the  hand  that  executed  its  commands  lies 
motionless  and  we,  who  are  drawing  near  to  that  shining  portal 
through  which  he  has  so  lately  passed,  and  from  whose  farther 
side  no  steps  are  ever  retraced  by  any  one  of  mortal  birth,  may 
never  look  upon  his  like  again,  whose  pen  was  the  'pen  of  a 
ready  writer,'  fit  instrument  to  convey  and  render  permanent  the 
eloquence  of  thought,  beauty  of  diction,  and  facility  of  expression, 
of  Nature's  illustrious  Disciple  and  Interpreter. 


IN   MKMORIAM:    GEORGE  BURRITT  SENNETT.' 


Since  our  last  meeting  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  has 
lost  two  of  its  Active  Members,  Elliott  Coues  and  George  It.  Sen- 
nett.  Dr.  Coues's  eminent  services  to  science  and  literature  have 
been  ably  commemorated  in  the  memorial  address  by  my  esteemed 
friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Elliot. 

Dr.  Coues,  by  education  and  through  favoring  circumstances, 
was  a  trained  naturalist,  endowed  with  mental  gifts  that  enabled 
him  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  research 

■  Read  ai  the  Eighteenth  Congress  of  the  American  ( Irnilhologists*  Union, 
Cambridge,  Mass..  Nov.  13,  1900. 
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that  fell  to  Ills  lot,  and  thus  to  leave  an  indelible  impress  upon  the 
history  of  the  science  to  which  he  was  primarily  devoted. 

Mr.  Sennelt  was  a  man  of  marked  business  ability,  and  the 
manufacturing  interests  in  which  he  was  engaged  left  him 
through  most  of  his  life,  little  opportunity  for  scientific  research; 
but  he,  too,  impelled  by  the  instincts  of  a  true  naturalist,  has  left 
his  mark  upon  the  progress  of  American  ornithology,  and  has 
contributed  not  a  little  in  the  way  of  '  bricks  and  straw '  to  the 
construction  of  that  edifice,  for  the  perfection  of  which  we  are  all 
lending  our  efforts,  each  in  proportion  to  his  opportunities  and 
endowments. 

George  Burritt  Sennelt  was  born  in  Sinclairville,  Chautauqua 
County,  New  Vork,  July  z8,  1840.  and  died  at  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
March  18,  1900.  He  passed  most  of  his  life,  however,  in  Erie 
and  Crawford  Counties,  Pennsylvania.  His  ancestry  on  his 
father's  side  was  Scotch  and  on  his  mother's  side,  English.  He 
was  the  only  child  of  Pardon  Sennett,  a  successful  business  man, 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  iron  interests  of  western  Pennsylvania,  he  at 
one  time  owning  and  operating  three  blast  furnaces  —  at  Erie, 
Mercer  and  Middlesex,  Pennsylvania. 

George  B,  Sennett  was  graduated  from  the  Erie  Academy,  and 
later  passed  four  years  at  a  preparatory  school  in  Delaware 
County,  New  York,  where  he  fitted  for  Yale  College.  After  cred- 
itably passing  his  entrance  examination,  however,  the  partial  fail- 
ure of  his  eyes,  and  the  opportunity  for  travel  abroad  offered  him 
by  his  father,  led  him  to  abandon  his  college  course  for  a  sojourn 
of  four  years  in  Europe.  He  traveled  through  Austria,  Bavaria 
and  Cermany.  residing  for  a  considerable  time  in  Vienna  and 
Nuremberg,  where  he  studied  the  German  language  ;  he  also 
spent  a  year  in  Paris,  there,  under  a  special  instructor,  acquiring 
a  fair  knowledge  of  French.  In  later  years  he  always  referred 
with  satisfaction  to  this  long  sojourn  abroad,  the  information  and 
experience  thus  gained  proving  valuable  to  him  in  his  subsequent 
business  career. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  this  country,  in  1865,  he  began  the 
manufacture  of  oil-well  machinery  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania, 
including,  later,  a  new  type  of  engine  of  his  own  invention.  In 
t896  he  moved  his  extensive  works  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and 
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shortly  before  his  death  had  reorganized  his  business  as  a  stock 
company,  of  which  he  was  the  president  and  manager.  In  this 
way  he  hoped  to  become  later  so  far  relieved  from  business  details 
that  a  large  part  of  his  time  could  be  devoted  to  his  old  love,  the 
pursuit  of  ornithology. 

Mr.  Sennett  appears  to  have  begun  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  scientific  study  of  birds  about  1873  or  1874.  This  is  attested 
by  numerous  specimens  in  his  collection  collected  by  himself  at 
Krie,  Pennsylvania,  during  this  latter  year.  According  10  infor- 
mation kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Sennett  attri- 
buted the  special  awakening  of  his  interest  in  birds  to  Dr.  Coues's 
'  Field  Ornithology,'  which  was  published  in  1874,  a  copy  of 
which  he  bought  as  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  its  appearance. 
This  naturally  led  lo  correspondence  with  Dr.  Coues,  and  later  to 
their  personal  acquaintance  and  to  the  close  relationship  dis- 
closed in  Dr.  Coues's  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  Sennett's 
papers  on  Texan  ornithology,  published  in  1878  and  1879. 

Mr.  Sennett's  first  ornithological  expedition  was  made  in  the 
spring  of  1876,  when  he  visited  western  Minnesota  for  the  special 
purpose  of  ornithological  investigation.  The  trip  was  very  suc- 
cessful, as  shown  by  the  large  series  of  specimens,  especially  of 
water  birds,  taken  on  this  trip  and  still  in  his  collection.  He 
appears,  however,  never  to  have  published  anything  relating 
especially  to  this  season's  work. 

His  second  expedition  was  to  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  region  of 
Texas.  As  this  later  became  his  chosen  field,  the  following 
transcript  from  his  paper  giving  the  ornithological  results  of  his 
first  trip  to  this  region  will  be  of  interest.  Under  date  of  Erie, 
PaT  December  i,  1877,  he  writes,  in  his  letter  of  transmittal,  as 
follows  :  "  Last  winter,  having  inclination  and  leisure  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  birds  in  a  more  extended  field  than  was  open  to  me 
at  home,  I  began  to  look  about  for  a  suitable  locality.  As  is 
always  the  case  when  real  desire  for  study  arises,  avenues  of 
investigation  opened  in  all  directions ;  but  the  weight  of  influence 
drew  me  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Arranging  with  Mr.  F.  S.  Webster, 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  go  as  my  assistant,  and  securing  a  complete 
outfit,  I  set  out  for  Texas  on  February  23d  of  the  present  year. 
My  plan  was  to  work  down  the  lower  coast  of  Texas,  and  arrive 
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at  Brownsville,  as  a  base  of  future  operations,  before  the  breeding 
season  had  fairly  commenced-  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
March,  after  many  vexatious  delays,  we  arrived  at  Brownsville, 
our  objective  point.  The  country  worked  over  lay  between  Point 
Isabel,  on  the  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  a 
point  ^  few  miles  above  Hidalgo,  embracing  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred miles  by  road  or  three  hundred  miles  by  river.  We  were 
exactly  two  months  on  the  southern  border.  Much  valuable  time 
wns  lost  in  going  up  and  down  the  river,  in  procuring  means  of 
conveyance,  and  in  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  country.  The 
annoyiinces  also  were  not  few.  On  some  days  the  weather  was  so 
intensely  hot  that  birds  were  apt  to  spoil  before  we  could  prepare 
them ....  . 

"The  result  of  the  trip  was  the  securing  of  some  five  hun- 
dred birds,  three  of  which  are  new  to  our  fauna  and  one  new  to 
science  ;  about  a  thousand  eggs,  many  of  which  are  new  or  rare; 
;i  few  mammals,  nearly  all  of  which  proved  interesting;  a  number 
of  alcoholic  preparations  of  birds,  mammals,  and  reptiles;  and 
quite  a  collection  of  insects,  principally  Lepidoptera." 

His  report  on  this  expedition  forms  a  paper  of  66  pages  and  is 
entitled,  '  Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  of 
Texas,  from  observations  made  during  the  season  of  1877,... 
Fkiited,  with  Annotations,  by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  A.'  It  was 
published  in  February,  1S78,  in  Volume  IV,  of  the  '  Bulletin '  of 
the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Ter- 
ritories (Hayden).  It  consists  of  an  annotated  list  of  150  species, 
in  some  instances  the  annotations  amounting  to  very  full  biogra- 
phies of  a  number  of  species  previously  little  known.  The  new 
species  referred  to  is  the  Parula  mgrilora  ;  and  the  species  added 
to  the  United  States  fauna  are:  (i)  Myiarchus  crmitus  eryihro- 
fercus,  now  known  as  Myiarchus  mexicanus  (Kaup),  previously 
taken,  however,  but  not  then  recorded,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Merrill;  (2) 
Glaucidium  ferrugineum^  now  known  as  Glaucidium  phalanoidei; 
and  (3)  jEchmoptila  (Coues,  n.  g.)  albi/roni,  now  Leplotila  albi- 
fronsy  first  recorded  by  Coues  in  July,  1877,  on  the  basis  of  a 
specimen  taken  by  Mr.  Sennett  at  Hidalgo,  in  May,  1877,  Sev- 
eral other  species  of  Mr.  Sennett's  list  had  been  made  known  as 
birds  of  the  United  States  only  the  previous  year  through  Dr. 
J.  C-  Merrill's  work  at  Brownsville. 
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In  the  spring  ot  the  following  year  Mr.  SennetC  made  a  second 
trip  to  practically  the  same  region,  covering  the  months  oi  March, 
April  and  May,  1878,  although  only  about  two  months  were  spent 
in  actual  field  work  in  Texas.  He  had  as  his  assistant  on  this 
expedition  Mr.  J.  H.  Sanford  of  Grant  County,  Minnesota.  The 
ornithological  results  of  this  trip  were  published  in  November, 
1879,  in  Volume  V  of  the  same  journal  (pp.  371-44.0),  forming  a 
paper  of  70  pages,  entitled  '  Further  Notes  on  the  Ornitholcgy  of 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  of  Texas,  from  observations  made  during 
the  Spring  of  1878,'  edited  and  technically  annotated  by  IJr. 
Coues.  This  list  includes  168  species,  adding  43  to  his  first  list, 
and  making  a  total  of  193  species  for  the  two  expeditions,  the 
result  of  about  four  months  work  in  the  field.  About  the  same 
number  of  birds  and  eggs  were  obtained  as  on  the  first  trip,  with, 
in  addition,  a  similar  miscellaneous  collection  of  mammals,  rep- 
tiles, fishes  and  insects.  The  following  five  species  of  birds  were 
added  to  the  United  States  fauna,  namely,  (1)  Omithion  imberbe, 
(2)  Pitangus  dobianus,  (3)  Croiophnga  suUirostris,  (4)  Butto 
albkaiidatus  (now  Buleo  albkaudalus  seniutti),  and  (5)  Stops  asio 
enano  (now  Megaseops  asio  trichopsis).  While  edited,  as  was  the 
former  paper,  by  Dr.  Coues,  Mr.  Sennett  himself  furnished  most 
of  the  technical  notes.  Dr.  Coues  supplying  only  those  relating  to 
questions  or  nomenclature  and  synonymy.  That  he  already  had 
an  excellent  grasp  of  the  technicalities  and  generalities  of  the 
subject  is  evident  from  his  treatment  of  such  species  as  Lopho- 
phatus  atricristaius ,  Auriparus  flaviceps,  Spermophila  moreleti^  and 
especially  of  Mytarchus  crtnitus  erylkrocercus,  Crolophaga  sulcir- 
esiris,  and  MeUagr'ts  gallopavo.  Under  the  latter,  in  discussing 
the  Rio  Grande  form  of  the  Wild  Turkey,  he  suggests  that  "  a  var. 
intfrmedia  "  may  have  to  be  recognized,  and  in  other  cases  fore- 
shadowed, as  under  Spermophila  moreUli,  changes  in  nomenclature 
and  the  status  of  forms  that  have  since  been  established. 

Mr.  Sennetta  first  paper  on  the  birds  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
region  showed  him  to  be  a  field  observer  of  unusual  intelligence, 
and  fully  alert  to  every  point  of  interest  that  came  within  his 
range  of  observation ;  while  in  the  second  paper  he  gave  evidence 
of  the  ezpertness  in  discrimination  and  soundness  of  judgment 
so  manifest  in  his  later  technical  papers. 
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In  18S2  Mr.  Sennett  made  a  third  visit  to  Texas,  arriving  at 
Corpus  Christi  April  11,  and  continuing  his  work  along  the  coast, 
chiefly  in  Nueces  Bay,  till  May  \i.  He  met  there  Captain  B.  F. 
Goss,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  had  as  his  assistant  on  this 
trip  Mr.  J.  M.  Priour,  who  remained  for  some  years  in  his  employ 
as  a  collector  in  Texas  and  northeastern  Mexico.  Special  attention 
was  given  on  this  trip  to  the  water  birds  found  breeding  on  the 
coast  of  Texas;  and  although  his  work  was  very  successful, 
resulting  in  large  collections  of  birds  and  birds'  eggs,  and  a  well- 
filled  notebook,  he  never  published  anything  relating  to  it. 

Although  this  was  his  last  visit  to  Texas,  he  did  not  relinquish 
this  interesting  field,  continuing  his  work  there  through  collectors 
employed  by  him  to  complete  his  Texas  collections,  he  having 
early  formed  the  plan  of  making  Texas  his  special  field,  and  of 
eventually  publishing  a  work  on  the  ornithology  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  region  of  Texas  and  Mexico.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan 
he  enlisted  the  services  of  Mr.  William  Lloyd,  who  collecled  ex- 
tensively for  him  in  western  Texas,  in  1887.  In  this  same  year 
he  sent  Mr.  J.  M.  Priour  to  the  region  of  the  lower  Brazos  River, 
and  later  to  explore  the  coast  region,  or  Tamaulipan  district,  of 
northeastern  Mexico.  Mr.  Priour  made  a  wagon  trip  from  Corpus 
Christi  to  Tampico  in  1888,  amassing  large  collections,  which 
threw  much  light  on  the  faunal  character  of  this  then  little  known 
region,  and  helped  to  establish  the  boundaries  of  the  Tamaulipan 
Fauna.  As  the  country  about  Tampico  proved  very  unhealthful, 
Mr,  Priour  nearly  lost  his  life  there  from  a  tropical  fever.  The 
next  season,  1889,  to  enable  him  to  recuperate  and  to  continue 
his  work  in  a  more  salubrious  region,  Mr.  Sennett  sent  him  to  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Madra,  where  for  several  months  he 
collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey.  The  results  of  these  im- 
portant expeditions  unfortunately  still  remain  unpublished,  it 
was  Mr.  Sennett's  intention  to  work  up  this  material  and  publish 
thereon  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  but  each  year  business  exac- 
tions demanded  more  and  more  of  his  time  and  strength,  so  that 
he  never  obtained  the  necessary  leisure  to  enable  him  to  seriously 
or  consecutively  take  up  the  task,  which  he  looked  upon  as  merely 
preliminary  to  his  contemplated  great  work  upon  the  ornithology 
of  the  Rio  Grande  region. 
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His  proposed  monc^raph  of  the  birds  of  this  region,  for  which 
he  had  been  for  so  many  years  gathering  material,  at  a  very  con- 
siderable outlay  of  both  time  and  money,  remains  still  unwritten. 
It  was  designed  to  be  a  quarto,  with  numerous  colored  and  other 
illustrations,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  colored  plates  had  been 
prepared,  the  drawings  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson  several  years  ago.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  sad  that 
when  the  time  had  nearly  arrived  when  he  could  to  a  large  extent 
lay  aside  business  cares  and  devote  bis  energies  to  the  completion 
of  the  work  that  lay  so  near  to  his  heart,  that  death  should  so 
suddenly  terminate  his  career  while  still  at  the  prime  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  physical  powers,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  scientific  work 
unabated.  It  is,  however,  expected  that  through  the  liberality  of 
Mrs.  Sennett,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  interests,  and  es- 
pecially interested  in  his  scientific  work,  provision  will  be  made  for 
the  preparation  and  early  publication  of  his  work  on  Texas  birds. 

As  shown  by  the  bibliography  of  his  writings  appended  to  this 
memorial,  numbering  some  thirty  titles,  Mr.  Sennett  was  not  a 
prolific  writer,  but  all  of  his  papers  are  real  contributions  to 
science,  and  indicate  that  if  he  had  been  free  to  pursue  his  scien- 
tific aspirations,  untrammeled  by  business  interests,  he  would 
most  certainly  have  attained  enviable  prominence  as  an  investigator. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Sennett's  visits  to  Minnesota  and  Texas, 
already  detailed,  he  made,  in  1886,  two  vacation  trips  to  the 
mountains  of  western  North  Carolina,  which  form  the  basis  of  a 
paper,  entitled  '  Observations  in  Western  North  Carolina  Moun- 
tains in  1S86,'  published  in  '  The  Auk  '  for  July,  1887.  He  also 
collected  and  observed  birds  for  many  years  about  his  home  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania.  His  first  formal  paper  appeared  in 
1878,  and  related  to  his  first  Texas  journey;  his  last  paper  was 
published  in  1893,  and  is  entitled  '  Description  of  a  New  Turkey,' 
and  is  based  on  his  Texas  collections. 

In  1883  Mr.  Sennett  deposited  his  collections  of  birds  and 
mammals  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  later  pre- 
senting to  the  Museum  his  collection  of  mammals,  numbering 
several  hundred  specimens,  mostly  from  Texas  and  eastern  Mexico,' 

'  See  Allen,  J.  A..  '  Un  a  Collection  of  Mammals  from  Southern  Texas 
and  Nonheutem  Mexico,'  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  His!..  Vol.  Ill,  No.  i,  18S9,  ' 
pp.2r9-2l8.  —  An  annotatedliBI  of  31  species.     Dipodeps  iinnelli.s^.  nov. 
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It  was  his  custom  at  this  time,  and  till  about  1896,  to  spend  bis 
winters  in  New  York,  and  from  about  1885  to  1893  he  was  able 
at  this  season  to  devote  considerable  time  to  ornithological  work, 
—  especially  during  the  years  1884  to  1S90,  when  most  of  his 
later  ornithological  investigations  were  made.  In  return  for  the 
storage  and  care  of  his  collections  on  the  part  of  the  Museum, 
Ihey  were  made  freely  available  for  scientific  use,  not  only  to  the 
officers  of  the  Museum,  but  to  all  specialists  who  might  desire  to 
consult  them  in  their  investigations.  This  harmonious  coopera- 
tion was  of  great  importance  to  the  Museum,  which  further  pro- 
fited through  the  generous  gift  of  specimens  to  supply  desiderata 
for  exhibition.  As  already  implied,  the  collection,  numbering 
over  8000  well  prepared  skins  and  nearly  as  many  nests  and 
eggs,  is  composed  principally  of  material  from  Texas  and  north- 
eastern Mexico,  and  hence  possesses  special  value  as  an  exponent 
of  the  bird  fauna  of  this  portion  of  North  America. 

Mr.  Sennett,  though  not  a  Founder,  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  having  been 
elected  at  its  first  Congress  held  in  New  York  City  in  1883.  In 
i386  he  was  made  Chairman  of  its  Committee  on  the  Protection 
of  North  American  Birds,  which  position  he  held  till  1893,  or  for 
seven  years.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Committee,  which,  during  the  year  1886-87  ^^^^  over  twenty 
meetings  at  which  a  quorum  was  present,  besides  several  informal 
meetings.  It  also  prepared  and  distributed,  under  his  direction, 
two  large  '  Uulletins '  on  bird  protection,  and  drafted  a  stringent 
law  for  the  protection  of  birds,  which  was  afterward  enacted  with 
little  change  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  later  by  other  States. 
Mr.  Sennett  contributed  an  important  paper  to  the  Committee's 
first  Bulletin  on  the  ■  Destruction  of  the  Kggs  of  Birds  for  Food,' 
as  slarttingly  exemplified  along  the  coast  of  Texas  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  eggs  of  Pelicans,  Cormorants,  Gulls,  Terns,  and  Her- 
ons. In  1890  he  delivered  an  address  on  'Bird  Legislation' 
before  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
published  in  the  Bonrd  of  Agriculture  Report  for  that  year.  In 
this  address  the  general  subject  of  bird  protection  was  admirably 
presented,  with  recommendations  for  future  legislation  by  the 
.St;it.>. 
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Mr.  Sennett  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Lin- 
MMA  Society  of  New  York  as  long  as  he  made  that  city  his  place 
of  wiatH  resident,  and  for  three  years  (1887-89)  was  its  Presi- 
dent. He  was  rarely  absent  from  its  meetings,  and  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  pKsentation  and  discussion  of  papers. 

As  a  pub  lie- spirited  citizen,  Mr.  Sennett  did  much  for  the 
improvement  of  the  town  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  where  his  iron  works 
were  situated,  during  the  two  terms  of  his  administration  as 
Mayor,  in  1877  to  1881.  During  this  period  many  improvements 
in  drainage,  lighting,  and  paving  were  introduced,  and  new  water- 
works were  constructed,  Meadville  during  this  period  passing 
from  the  status  of  a  country  village  to  a  full-fledged  city.  To  this 
work  Mr.  Sennett  gave  much  time  and  energy,  making  a  special 
study  of  the  latest  and  best  authorities  on  sewerage  and  other 
sanitary  problems. 

As  regards  his  scientiiic  work,  already  so  favorably  mentioned, 
it  may  be  added  that  he  was  so  conservative  and  thorough  in  his 
investigations  that  little  that  he  has  done  will  need  revision.  As 
evidence  of  this  may  be  cited  the  ten  new  species  and  subspecies 
of  North  American  birds  described  by  him,  all  of  which  have 
found  place  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List.  Aside  from  ornithology, 
he  took  a  general  interest  in  other  departments  of  natural  history, 
especially  in  mammals  and  insects,  which  he  always  collected 
when  opportunity  favored.  These  were  presented  to  various 
scientific  institutions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Cornell 
University,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy,  and  the 
State  Cabinet  at  Albany,' 

My  persona]  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Sennett  was  made  in  1878, 
shortly  after  his  return  from  his  second  Texas  trip,  when  he  paid 
ine  the  compliment  of  a  brief  call  at  my  home  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  I  knew  him  only  casually  from  that  time  till  the  autumn  of 
1885,  when  I  became  intimately  associated  with  him  at  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City.     This  associa- 


'  In  18S4  ihelate  J.  A.  IJntner  published  a  partial  report  on  the  Lepidoptera 
collected  on  his  first  two  Texa.s  trips  in  Volume  IV  of  '  Papilio'  (pp.  i35-r47). 
This  partial  list  numbers  61  species,  four  of  which  were  described  as  new.  and 
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tion  continued  for  a  considerable  portion  of  each  year  for  the 
following  ten  years,  becoming  interrupted  later  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Sennett's  business  engagements,  which  left  him  very  little  time 
for  work  on  his  collections  at  the  Museum.  This  long  association 
was  marked  by  the  utmost  cordiality  in  all  our  relations.  He  was 
always  genial,  generous  and  just,  liberal  minded,  and  scrupulously 
conscientious.  Id  this  estimate  of  his  character  I  am  sure  I  voice 
the  sentiments  of  all  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately.  Of 
fine  physique,  and,  up  to  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  possessed 
of  robust  health,  his  future  seemed  to  promise  a  long  period  of 
activity  and  usefulness.  During  the  winter  of  1897,  however,  he 
suffered  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia,  and  for  some  time  there 
seemed  little  chance  of  his  recovery.  Although  surviving  this 
nearly  fatal  illness,  he  never  fully  regained  his  health,  and  the 
complication  of  diseases  from  which,  after  a  short  illness,  he  died, 
was  clearly  traceable  to  the  earlier  attack.  In  his  untimely  death 
science  has  lost  an  earnest  worker,  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union  a  worthy  and  devoted  member,  and  those  who  were  his 
intimate  scientific  associates  a  valued  personal  friend. 
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1878.  [Title  not  accessible.]  <7'ie  Country,  July  13,  1S78,  p.  1S4. 

:878.  Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande.  Texas,  from 
Observations  made  during  the  Season  of  1877.  Edited,  with  Annota- 
tions, by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  A.<Biill.  U.  S.  Gtel.  and  Geo-  ' 
grafk.  Snrvy  Ttrr.  (t/ayi/in).  IV,  pp.  1-66.      Feb.  5, 187S. 

An  annotated  list  of  151  species  observed  on  the  southern  border  of 
Teias,  including  much  important  biographical  matter  respecting 
species  previoualj  little  known. 

1878-79.  Later  Notes  on  Texas  Birds.<.Sci4Hce  Novia,  I,  No.  1.  pp.  57-59, 
Dec.  15.  1878;  No.  3,  pp.  106,  107,  Feb.  1,  1879;  No.  3,  pp.  110,  111. 
Feb.  15,  1879;  No.  4,  pp.  I3J-I34,  March  i,  :879;  No.  5,  pp.  iSi-i.SJ. 
March  15,  1879. 

A  series  of  five  short  preliTninary  papere  giving  quite  extended  and 
important  biographical  notes  on  17  species  of  Texas  birds,  based  on 
his  observations  made  in  the  spring  of  1878. 

1879.  Further  Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Lower  Grande  o(  Texas, 
from  Observations  made  during  the  Spring  of  1878.     Edited,  with 
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Annotations,  by  Dr.  Elliott  Couen.  U-  S.  K.<.Bull.  U.  S.  Gtol.  and 
Gaograpk.  Sarvty  Ttrr.  {Hayden),  V,  pp.  371-440.     Nov.  30,  1879. 

Notes  on  168  species,  witli  much  wholly  new  information  on  many 
oE  them. 
1S80.   An  Unusual  Flight  oi  Whistling  Swans  {.Cygmus  americanut)  In 
Northweatern  Pennsylvania.  <  ffs//.  Nmll.  Om.  Club,  V,  April,  1880, 


PP-  '>5. 


116. 


Flocks  of  a  dozen  to  thirty-live  seen  in  Crawford,  Mercer,  Venango, 
and  Warren  Counties,  March  32,  1879,  so  loaded  with  ice  that  they 
were  nearly  unable  to  fiy  ;  a  number  were  shot  and  a  few  were  taken 

1882.   Capture  of  the  Golden    Eogte   (Aquila   ckrysailoi  caitadmsit)   In 
Crawford  County,  Pennaylvania.<B«//.  JVn/A  Orn.   Club,  VII,  Jan. 
1881,  p.  58, 
1882.   Chaparral  Cock  {Gi^ocyx  cali/9ruianui).<_Oniiaohgiie  and  OMo- 
gist,  VI,  Jan.  i88j,  p.  86.      ■ 

Mainly  on  the  color  of  its  eggs. 
82.   "Fork-tailed  F ly catcher ."< On».  «■(/ CM/.  VI,  Feb.  1882,  p. 93. 

In  correction  of  an  error  by  another  writer  in  a  previous  number  of 
'  O.  and  O.' 
84.   Nest  and  eggs   of  Couch's   Tyrant   Flycatcher   {Tyrannui  melam- 
ckolitMS cQiicki).<Amk,  I.Jan.  1884,  p.  93. 
Found  at  Lomita  Ranch,  Rio  Grande,  Texas. 
84.   Black-throated  Auk  {Syntklibarkampiui  antiqumt)  in  Wisconsin. 
<Auk.  1,  Jan.  1884,  pp.  98-100. 

Shot  on  Lake  Koshkonong.  Wisconsin,  by  Rev.  G.  S.  Gordon  of 
Milwaukee. 

1886.  Ipswich  Sparrow  in  Texas.<.4H4,  111,  Jan.  1886,  p.  135. 

Said    to    have    been  taken   at   Dallas.  Texas,  by   Mr.   Clothrie 
Pierce ;  correctness  of  the  locality  afterwards  questioned. 

1887.  Some  undescribed  Plumages  of  North  American   Bird».<-<«*,  IV, 
Jan.  1S87.  pp.  24-28. 

Relates  to  the  immature  plumages  of  10  species. 

57.  Descriptions  of  Two  New  Subspecies  of  Titmice  from  TeiaB.<.^ii*, 
IV,  Jan.  1887.  pp.  J8-30. 

Parm  atrieHitatui  caslttneifreHS  and  Parui  hiceter  taxtnaia. 
B7.   Observations  in  Western  North  Carolina  Mountains  in  i886.<.4h<, 
IV,  July,  1887,  pp.  240-245. 

An  annotated  list  of  29  species,  of  which  8  are  for  the  first  time 
recorded  for  the  region. 

58.  Notes  on  the  Paucaa  rujicefs  (iroup,  with  Descriptions  of  a  New 
Subspecies. <.^«;(,  V,  Jan.  t888,  pp.  40-42. 

Ptmctea  ruficapi  scottii,  subsp.  nov.,  Pinal  County,  Arizona. 

1888.  Descriptions  of  a  New  Species  and  Two  New  Subspecies  of  Birds 
from  Teiaa.<.4«*.  V,  Jan.  1888,  pp.  43-46. 

Paatlriparas  llaydii,  Nyctidremus  atbieeltia  mtrrilti,  Partu  taf 
olinimaia  agilii. 
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iSSS.   Unexpected  Occuri-cnce  of   certain  Shore  Birds  in  Teiu  in    Mid- 
summer and  in  Breeding  VXuraa^.'CAak,  V,  iSS8,  p.  no. 

Five   species  of    northern    breeding   Limicolse   found    at    Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  in  summer. 
88.   Dichromatism  in  the  genus  Nyc/idromus.<AHi.  V,  April,  :888,  pp. 

88.   A  New  Form  of  Clapper  Ra>l.<.4H*,  V,  July,  i886,  pp.  305-306. 

Rallas  langirtHrii  scoflii,  subsp.  nov. 
88.     An  Addition  10  the  List  of  North  American  Birds. <^b*,  V,  July, 

1888,  p.  319. 

Sallas  longiroalria  caribous  Ridgw.,  recorded  from  Galveston  and 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

1589.  First  Description  of  the  Egg  of  Glaucidium  pkalmoides.  Ferrugi- 
nous Pygmy  Ovi\.<_Aui,  VI,  1889,  pp.  70,  71. 

From  ne»r  Victoria,  Tamsulipas,  Mexico. 
{9.    Troglodyfts  aidBH,  Ilouse  Wren,  Breeding  in  a  Sand  Bank.<^i«(, 
VI,  Jan.  i»39,  p.  76. 
At  Erie,  Pa. 
39.   The  Clapper  Rails  of  the  United  States  and  West  Indies  compared 
with  Rallus  loHgirmlrit  of   South  America.  <-4«*,  April,   1889,  pp. 
161-166. 
A  critical  study  of  the  group,  —  7  species  and  subspecies. 

1889.  A  New  Species  of  Duck  from  Texas.<.,4ii«*,  VI,  Julv,  1889,  pp.  i6j- 
165. 

Amaa  maculosa,  now  Anas  f»hiig»(a  maculaia. 

Micrepatlai  miitHtyi,   Elf   Owl,   taken  in  Texas.<,4>4,  VI,  July. 

1889,  p.  .76. 

Taken  in  Hidalgo  County,  Texas,  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Armstrong. 
1800.   A  New  Wren  from  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  Texas,  with  notes  on 
Berlandier's  Wren  of  Northeastern  Mexico.<^(i>,  VU,  Jan.  1890.  pp. 
S7-6o- 

Tiryatkorus  ludovicianns  lomitintui,  subsp.  nov. 

1590.  The   King   Eider   {Somaitria  sptclabilii)  at   Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
<AKk,  VII,  Jan.  1S90,  pp.  88,  89. 

A  flock  of  15  to  10  in  Erie  Bay,  Nov.  30,  1889. 

1890,  Bird  Leg islation.< Report  of  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania 
tor  1889  (1S90).     Also  separate,  pp.  i-is. 

An  address  read  before  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  for  the  year  1889.  A 
general  review  of  the  subject  of  protective  bird  legislation,  with  sub- 
mission of  a  draft  of  '  An  Act  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  their  Neits 
and  Egg*.' 
1893.  Description  of  a  New  Turkey.<.,4«i,  IX,  1893,  pp.  167-186,  pi.  Hi. 
MtUagrit  gallopavo  tUioti=i\_M.  gallapavo]   inttrmtdia  Sennett, 
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Anas  mpcuioM,    Ault,  VI.  1889,  26J. 

RalUi  langirattrit  scollii.  Auk,  VI,  1889,  165. 

MtUagrii  gatlafava  tltioli^XaV,  IX,  1891,  167,  pi.  \\\=M»Uagriigallo- 
favo  var.  imltrmtdia,  1879,  tentilivelj'  propoied  In  Bull.  Geol.  and 
Geogr.  Survey  Terr.  (Hajrden),  V,  1879,  438, 

Nyclidromus  albicollii  merrilli.  Auk,  V,  1888,  44. 

Pncita  rufictps  acoUii,  Auk,  \,  188S,  41. 

Thrjotkoms  Udoviciauui  lomittmit.  Auk,  VII,  1S90.  58. 
.   Pmrut  bicolor  textmh.  Auk,  W ,  1887,  19. 
.   Parui  atricristatus  caslaneifrens.  Auk,  V.  1887,  j8. 
,    Parui  carolinemii  agilis.  Auk.  V,  1888,  46. 
D.   Ptttttriparus  lloydi.  Auk,  V,  1888.  43. 


Birdi. 
1.    Bitteo  albicaudatui   stnneiti  Allen,   Bull.   Am.   Miik.   Nat.   Hist..   V. 

1893.  144- 
1.    CAardtiUs  virginianus  leunetti  Coues.  Auk,  X,  1888,  37. 

3.  Ammodramtii  maritimtts  siimtlti  Allen,  Auk,  V,  1S88,  186. 

4.  HarforkynchH)  longirostrh  itHHttli  Ridgw.,  Proc.  V.  S.  Nat.  Miis., 

X.  1888,506. 

DtpodopB  ummtlti  Allen,   Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  HUt.,   Ill,  No.  ),  April, 
1891,  116. 

Bepamtktria  unntltii  Lintner,  Papllio,  IV,  1884,  I47. 
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BIRDS  OF  SAN  MIGUEL  ISLAND,  PANAMA. 

BV    OUTRAM    BANGS. 

Lying  well  within  the  Bay  of  Panama  is  a  little  group  of  islands 
known  as  the  Archipelago  de  las  Perlas.  By  far  the  largest  of  these 
is  San  Miguel  or  Ray  Island.  The  others  are  small  and  all  are  so 
close  together  that  the  birds  are  probably  much  the  same  on  alt. 

San  Miguel  is  distant  about  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
on  the  main  and  about  sixty  from  Panama.  It  is  about  fifteen 
miles  long,  inegularl)'  oblong  in  shape,  and  made  up  of  a  series  _ 
of  low  hills  clothed  in  luxuriant  tropical  forest  that  reaches  almost 
to  high  water  mark.  The  island  has  a  hot  and  unhealthy  climate, 
and  is  inhabited  solely  by  negro  pearl  divers  who  are  very  inde- 
pendent of  the  Panama  government  and  run  the  affairs  of  the 
island  to  suit  themselves. 

.\s  nothing  was  known  of  the  birds  and  mammals  of  Archipelago 
de  las  Perlas  my  brother  and  I  decided  to  let  Mr.  W.  W.  Brown, 
Jr.,  visit  it.'  Accordingly  toward  the  end  of  April,  1900,  Mr. 
Brown  reached  San  Miguel  Island,  where  he  stayed  till  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  collecting  birds  and  mammals  in  the  most  vigorous 
manner. 

Birds  were  scarce  on  the  island,  both  in  actual  numbers  and  in 
number  of  species,  and  Mr.  Brown  took  but  forty-two  species 
there.  Besides  these  he  saw  no  species  of  which  he  did  not 
get  specimens,  except  some  Terns  and  two  kinds  of  Boobys.  The 
latter  were  said  by  the  inhabitants  to  breed  on  some  of  the  smal- 
ler islands  of  the  group. 

The  birds  of  San  Miguel  are  for  the  most  part  quite  like  those 
of  the  adjacent  main.  Four  species,  however,  a  Tanager,  a 
Woodpecker,  a  Hummingbird,  and  a  Tyrant  bird  are  well  marked 
island  forms,  and  a  few  others  are  slightly  different  —  too  slightly 
t  separation  —  from    the  mainland  stock.      From  the 


'  I  have  found  recoTcl  of  but  one  bird  from  th«re ;  (bia  is  Atturina  rufitauda. 
Pearl  Island,  Bay  of  Panama.  Capt.  Kellett  and  Lieut.  Wood,  Cat.  Birds  in 
British  Mus..  Vol.  I,  p.  105. 
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formation  of  the  coasts  of  Panama,  which  infold  in  a  semicircle 
the  Archipelago  de  las  Perlas,  one  would  not  expect  to  find  the 
birds,  especially  those  of  strong  flight,  of  the  islands  very  differ- 
ent. Undoubtedly  many  are  carried  across  from  the  main  In 
storms,  and  some  execute  this  journey  of  their  own  will.  While 
Mr.  Brown  lay  becalmed  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  in  the  little 
schooner  in  which  he  took  passage  to  San  Miguel  Island,  he  saw 
on  several  different  occasions  small  green  Hummingbirds,  which 
he  afterwards  recognized  as  Chlorostilbon  assimilis,  pass  the  vessel 
flying  from  the  main  straight  for  the  Archipelago. 

The  following  list  of  the  birds  of  San  Miguel  Island  can  not  be 
assumed  to  be  complete,  still,  during  his  three  weeks  stay  there, 
in  the  breeding  season,  Mr.  Brown  took  specimens  of  every 
species  of  land  birds  that  he  saw.  Many  migrants  must  also 
touch  the  island  in  their  passage  to  and  from  the  north,  but  Mr. 
Brown  was  rather  late  for  these,  and  the  Kingbird  and  the  Water 
Thrush  were  the  only  two  non-breeding  species  that  he  took. 

Drs.  Ridgway  and  Richmond  have,  with  extreme  kindness, 
examined  the  whole  collection,  confirming  my  identifications  and 
comparing  specimens  in  cases  where  I  had  not  the  necessary 
material. 

Crrptttnii  aoui  modestus  (Cab.\. — One  jroung  male,  May  6.  Thi« 
skin  is  just  like  one  of  about  the  tiaine  at;e  taken  at  Loma  del  Leon, 
Panama,  by  Mr.  Brown. 

Onalis  cioercicepB  {Gray).  —  Two  specimenB,  an  adult  male  from  San 
Miguel  Island.  April  39,  and  a  female  from  Pedro  Gonsales  Island,  ihot 
hy  a  peart  diver  and  brought  to  Mr.  Brown.  Maj  S. 

L«ptotit>  vcTTMUxi  Bonap.  —  Two  specimenn,  a  male  taken  .\prll  ao, 
and  a  female  taken  April  15. 

CoIuiDbigaUina  niflpenniB  {Boiiaf.).  —  Two  inaleK,  May  1,  and  May  3. 

Nyctanaesa  violacea  {Li'iim.).  — One  female,  taken  May  7. 

Agamia  agami  (Gih*^.)-  — One  male,  taken  May  3. 

ButoridcB  vitesceni  (Z.ikh.).  —  One  male,  taken  May  4,  Thih  specimen 
it  not  typical  virtscens,  the  wing-covert>>  bein;;  edged  with  rusty  as  in  the 
Cuban  form,  B.  kmaaetcens. 

Ictinia  plumbea  (Gmet.).  —  One  adult  femak,  April  21), 

ScopB  brasiliana  {&'«««/.).  —  Two  specimens,  n  pair,  taken  from  a  hole 
in  a  dead  tree.  May  8.  The  female  had  apparently  not  yet  laid  her  eggs. 
These  skins  have  been  identified  by  IJr.  Ridgway  as  true  brasiliana. 

Amasana  aalvini  {Salvmdari).  —  One  adult  male,  taken  April  ij. 
Onlv  once  did  Mr.  Brown  see  thi"  Parrot :  then  a  small  bunch  of  four  or 
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fiv«  lit  in  ■  tree  near  him.  He  tried  to  get  \a  poeition  to  kill  more  than 
one  It  ■  sliot  but  wii  unable  to  do  so  before  thej  toolc  alann,  and  be  bad 
to  content  himEclf  with  a  tingle  individual. 

Crotopbaga  ani  Linn.  —  One  adult  male,  taken  April  30. 

NyctidromuB  albicollia  ((iim/.).  —  One  female,  April  39. 

Ceiylc  torquata  {Linn.').  —  One  adult  male.  Ma;  8. 

Ceryle  inda  i^Linn.).  —  Two  males.  May  4. 

Malanerpes  seductus,  ■  sp.  nov. 

Fourteen  specimens,  twelve  adults,  including  both  sexes,  and  Iwcr 
nearly  full  grown  young,  the  male  taken  April  15,  the  female.  May  (>. 

TyptUoTa  San  Miguel  Island,  Panama,  $  adult,  No.  4S91.  cotl.  of  li. 
A-  and  O.  Bang*.     Collected  April  37,  1900,  by  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Sptcific  characltn.  —  An  Island  form  of  the  M.  -aiagitri  series. 
Similar  in  general  to  M.  viagltri  Salv.  and  Godm.  of  Pinama.  but 
slightly  smaller  and  differing  in  the  following  details  of  coloration  - 
scarlet  belly  patch  more  extensive,  reaching  under  tall^overts,  many  of 
these  feathers  being  tipped  and  edged  with  scarlet,  and  extending  for. 
ward  to  breast;  rest  of  under  parts  (throat,  breast  and  aides)  reddish 
buff,  some  of  the  feathers  of  chin,  throat  and  malar  region,  in  the  male 
tipped  with  scarlet  (in  M.  wagUri  the  under  parti  —  throat,  breast  and 
•ides  —  are  smoke  gray  with  a  yellow  suffusion);  nasal  tufts  of  male 
reddish  (yellowish  In  M.  wagltrt). 

MiatHrtmaiti. 
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Remarks. — This  new  woodpecker  was  one  of  the  cominoner 
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birds  of  San  Miguel  Island,  Mr.  Brown  seeing  or  hearing  it  every 
dajr.  It  is  a  very  well  differentiated  island  form  of  M.  wagleri,  at 
once  told  by  its  inferior  size,  its  reddish  under  parts,  and  greatly 
extended  scarlet  belly  patch. 

Phaethornis  hyalinus,'  sp.  nov. 

Three  specimens,  two  males,  one  female,  April  lo,  and  May  j. 

Typt  from  San  Miguel  iKland,  Panama,  $  adult,  No.  491:.  Coll.  of  E.  A. 
and  O.  Bangi.     Collected  Maj'  5,  1900,  by  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Sp«eific  CharacUn.  —  Like  P.  anthopkilui  except  in  the  color  of 
Ihe  back,  which  in  Che  new  form  Ik  boltle-Kreen.  without  a  trace  of  the 
pale  bronzy-green  of  the  same  part  in  P.  aaliofiilHs.  Feathers  of 
upper  parts  very  little  edged  with  buffy,  so  that  the  back  and  rump  are 
not  only  darker,  but  much  more  evenly  green  than  In  P.  anthephilns. 

Color.  —  Pileum  dusky;  upper  parts,  from  cervix  to  upper  tall-coverts, 
dark,  chining  bottle-green  ;  a  few  feathers  of  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts 
very  narrowly  edged  with  huffy ;  supraorbital  and  supra -auricular  regions 
bufiy  white;  suborbital  region  blackish;  side  of  neck  miied  grayish 
bufiy  and  bottle-green ;  chin  and  throat  grayish  while,  with  longitudinal 
dusky  streaks  in  middle  part,  clear  grayish  white  at  tiides;  breast  suffused 
with  dull  smoke-gray ;  belly  pale  drab-gray,  shading  toward  buff  on  sides 
and  under  talt-coverts ;  wings  purplish  brown;  wing  coverts  mostly 
bottle-green:  tail  dark  shining  bottle-green  with  liubterminal  black  bar 
and  white  tip;  two  central  rectrices  much  elongated  (In  two  specimens, 
marked  as  males;  very  little  prolonged  in  one  marked  "female  ?" );  cul- 
men  black,  mandible  black  at  end,  "basal  two  thirds  cadlmum  orange" 
{Nos.  4931  and  4914),  or  "orange  chrome"  (No.  4913).' 

MatMrimtnts. 
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mingbird  is  based  are  in  fine  plumagei  showing  no  sign  of  wear. 
They  differ  so  much  in  the  shade  of  green  of  the  back  and  tail, 
as  well  as  in  the  greatly  reduced  amount  of  huffy  edgings  of  the 
plumage  above  from  all  examples  of  P.  anthofhUus  that  I  have 
seen,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  the  form  a  name.  Whether  or 
not  it  is  an  island  form,  confined  to  San  Miguel,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  I,  however,  can  not  find  that  P.  anthopAilus  has  ever  been 
recorded  from  so  far  north  as  Panama. 

AmitiUia edwardi  {Dtlatlrt  it  Bamrcier).~Vlat  adulti,  both  iiexei, 
April  and  May. 

Chloroetiltton  assimiln  La-wr.  — Seven  adulu,  six  males,  one  female, 
April  and  May. 

Mionectea  oleagineus  {Licht.").  —  Two  specinien*,  a  pair,  taken  April 
20.  These  examples  agree  exactlj"  In  color  with  South  American  speci- 
mens and  not  with  the  form  I  have  latelj'  descrilied  from  Loma  del  L.eon. 
Panama.'  The  wings  are,  however,  a  little  short  for  true  eltagiuttts  and 
a  little  long  for  fiarciti. 

Omlthion  puaillum  {_Cab.  it  fitimt).  ^-Two  males,  April  29  and  May 
4,  These  are  in  bad  plumage  and  are  just  beginning  to  moult.  The/ 
are  very  dark,  especially  on  the  back,  but  this  dull  coloring  is  probably 
due  to  (he  condition  of  the  feathers,  at  olherwise  they  arc  perfectly  refer- 
able to  true/iu(//iiM. 

BlKnia  pagans  aubpagana  Sel.  it  Saiv.  —  Four  males  in  worn,  faded 
plumage.  April  and  May,  and  one  young  in  nestling  plumage.  May  1. 

BlKnia  sordidata,*  sp.  nov. 

Fourteen  specimens,  adults  of  both  sexes  —  many  in  worn  faded  plum- 
age, others  in  fairly  good  plumage —  April  and  May. 

7»(  from  San  Miguel  Island,  Panama,  J  adult.  No.  4864,  Coll.  of 
E.  A.  and  O.  Bangs.     Collected  April  30,  1900,  by  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

S/ecific  Ciarae/ers. —  Moil  like  E.  teroria  Bangs  of  the  Santa  Marta 
region  of  Colombia,  differing  from  that  form  in  broader,  flatter  bill; 
narrower  white  wing-l>ars  1  grayer,  less  olivaceous  coloring  of  back;  and 
smaller  concealed  white  crown  patch.  Wing,  tail  and  tarsus  averaging 
shorter  than  in  sararin,  bill  averaging  longer  (a*  well  as  broader  and 
flatter) . 

'  Mietuttts  oltagimus  parcm  Bangs,  Proc.  New  Eng.  Zodl.  Club,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  10-21,  Sept.  20,  1900. 

'  St/rdidatat,  in  dirty  clothes,  meanly  dressed. 
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Color.  —  Upper  part*  graj'lsh  hair-brown,  forehead  not  darker  than 
hack,  the  long  feathers  of  crown  slightly  darker  in  the  middle  part ;  a 
concealed  white  crown  patch  —  Email,  but  present  and  of  about  the  same 
size  in  both  (exes;  rather  narrow  wing-bars,  and  edgings  of  primaries, 
secondaries  and  tertials  soiled  jellowish  white ;  throat  dull  grayish  white  \ 
breatt,  sides  and  flanks  pale,  dull  olivaceous ;  bellv  and  under  tail-coverts 
pale  yellow  1  lining  of  wing  buff-yellow. 

MeiuiiraiieHts. 
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Remarks. —  As  no  Elania  of  this  style  has  been  recorded  from 
Panama,  it  is  rather  strange  to  find  a  form  so  close  to  E.  sororia 
inhabiting  San  Miguel  Island.  I  fancy  that  in  fresh  plumage  the 
color  differences  between  the  two  forms  would  be  more  marked ; 
as  it  is  they  show  well  in  series.  The  new  form  is  grayer  above 
and  the  contrast  between  head  and  back  is  less  than  in  E.  sororia. 
E.  sordidata  has  also  a  smaller  white  crown  patch,  and  less  white 
in  the  wings,  while  the  size  and  shape  of  bill  and  the  length  of 
wing,  tail  and  tarsus  are  noticeably  different  in  the  two  forms. 

B.  sordidata  was  not  an  uncommon  bird  on  San  Miguel,  fre- 
quenting low  brush.  Its  breeding  season  was  well  advanced,  but 
Mr.  Brown  did  not  notice  any  young  about  during  his  stay  on  the 
island. 

Our  series  of  E.  sororia  from  the  Santa  Marta  region  of  Colom- 
bia is  so  extensive  that  I  have  been  able  to  compare  specimens 
killed  on  exactly  the  same  dates  and  in  precisely  corresponding 
plumage  with  the  series  from  San  Miguel  Island  of  the  new  form. 
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ElKnia  plBcena  Set. —  One  adult  male,  taken  May  5. 

Sublegatus  arenarum  (Salvim"). —  Five  Gpecimens,  four  malei,  one 
female,  April  and  May. 

These  akini  are  inseparable  from  eouthern  examples,  that  have  been 
called  S.  glaber  Scl.  &  Salv.,  and  Eubstantiate  the  opinion  of  Mesira. 
Satvin  and  Godman  (Biol.  Cent.  Am.,  Vol.  II,  p.  37),  that  the  speciei 
must  be  known  as  S.  arenamm.  The  type  locality  of  S.  artnartim 
(degLTJbed  as  Etainra  arenarum)  is  Punt.i  Arenas,  Costa  Rica. 

Myiobius  n«viu8  (Sorfrf.).— One  adult  male,  May  7. 

Myiarchus  panamenaiB  Z,i?wr. —  Twelve  adults,  both  sexes,  April  and 
May. 

In  the  San  *Migiiel  Island  series  the  wings  seem  to  average  a  trifle 
Khorter  and  the  back  is  very  slightly  darker  in  color,  than  in  a  series 
from  Loma  dei  Leon,  Panama,  but  these  differences  are  not  enough  to 
warrant  separating  the  island  bird  by  name. 

Tyrannua  tyrannus  (Liitii.). —  One  female,  taken  April  27,  u  migrant. 
This  i»  a  small  billed  example,  and  therefore  a  bird  that  would  breed  far 

TyrannuB  melancholicua  satrapa  (/./<■*/.).— Ten  adults,  both  sexeu, 
April  and  Mii%. 

Cercomacra  maculicaudia  (Sfl.).—  Eleven  adull><,  both  tcxes,  April  and 
May. 

Drymophila iaterraedia  {Cab.). —  Two  adult  mates,  April  30  and  May  1, 
ThL".e  af;ri'e  exai-tty  with  southern  specimens  (Venezuela  and  Colombia). 
Snti  Miguel  Island,  howcviT,  appears  (o  be  the  most  northern  record  for 
Iht  ,,>Mil-s. 

Thamnophilus  doliatus  nigricristatua  {Luivr). —  Six  adultK,  luo  nialei- 
aiid  four  females,  April  and  May.  The  ttvo  males  are  extreme  example!- 
i)f  the  black-c.np|ied  form  —  iiigi-icristiitas. 

Vireo  chivi  agilis  {L/i-it.).—^  Four  specimens,  two  pairs,  all  taken  April 
29.  This  was  iin  uncommon  bird  on  the  island,  and  in  one  place  Mr. 
Brown   Imiiul  these  two  pairs.      He  thinks  lie  t;iw  no  others  during  his 

The  color  of  the  back  is  rather  darker  than  usual,  but  the  birds  are  in 
worn  plumage  and  in  all  other  rej<pects  agree  with  mainland  specimens 

Thiyophilus  galbraitbi  I.avit. —  Eight  adults,  both   sexes,   April  and 

These  examples  are  almost  imperceptibly  more  reddish  on  the  back  than 
mainland  birds. 

Seiurus  noveboracensiB  \Gmel.). —  One  female,  taken  April  2g,  a 
migrant, 

Dendroica  vieillotii  Cassiu. —  One  male,  taken  Mav  7,  in  rather  worn 
plumnHe. 

a  Columbiana  {Cnb^. — Fourteen  specimens,  adults  of 
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^anerpea  cyaneua  {Linn.). —  Two  male*,  taltea  April  30. 
Rhatnphocelus  limatus,^  sp.  nov. 

Thirteen  specimens,  adults  of  both  sexes,  April  and  May. 

7y/<from  San  Miguel  laland,  Panama,  $  adult.  No.  4990,  coll.  of  E.  A. 
and  O.  Bangs.     Collected  May  4,  1900,  by  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Specific  C4afuc/«rs.  — Most  nearly  like  Jt.  dimidiatus,  but  smaller; 
bill  smaller ;  colors  rather  duller  throughout;  adult  male  with  the  black 
belly  patch  (so  conspicuous  a  marking  in  Jt.  dimidia/m)  almost  wanting  ; 
thighs  dark  reddish  brown,  instead  of  black ;  wings  dull  brownish  black 
instead  of  jet  black ;  adult  female  with  inlerscapulum  duller  and  browner, 
therefore  whole  head  and  back  more  nearly  uniform. 

Co/o»-,  — Adult  (J  head  and  scapulars  dark  crimson,  the  feathers  black- 
ish basally ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  intense  scarlet  vermilion ;  wing^ 
brownish  black,  the  lesser  coverts  and  some  of  Hie  middle  coverts  edged 
with  dull  dark  crimson;  greater  coverts,  secondaries  and  tertials  edged 
with  brick  red  ;  Ihroat  and  jugulum  dull  crimson  ;  breast,  sides  and  under 
tail-coverts  scarlet  vermilion  (not  ko  intense  as  rump) — the  lower  part  of 
the  feathers,  just  above  their  slaty  bases  orange;  tibia  dark  reddish 
hrown ;  on  central  portion  of  belly  some  of  the  feathers  are  brick  red 
with  blackish  slale  bases,  forming  a  small,  slightly  darker  belly  patch, 
varying  a  Utile  in  size  and  darkness  in  different  individuals  —  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  large,  pronounced  black  liclly  patch  of  Jt.  dimidiatul  j  tail 
black ;  lining  of  wing  black  ;  feet  black  ;  bill  slate  black ;  base  of  lower 
mandible  French  gray. 

Adult  9-  liead  all  round,  and  back  brown  —  crown  darkest,  dusky, 
back  walnut  brown  ;  forehead,  chin  and  a  few  .-.culleriiig  fealhers^  on  sides 
of  head  dark  liver  brown ;  winj;  and  tail  dusky  brown  ;  rump,  upper  tail- 
coverts,  breast,  belly  and  under  tail-covcrls  dull  red,  most  intense  on 
upper  breast  and  upper  tail-coverts  ;  lining  of  wing  dull  cinnamon;  bill 
dark  horn  color. 
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Remarks. —  This  handsome  little  Rhamphoulits  is  a  strongly 
characterized  island  form  of  the  dimidiatus  series,  differing  in 
addition  to  its  small  size  in  the  greatly  reduced  and  less  black 
belly  patch,  browner  wings  and  rather  duller  general  coloration. 
It  was  found  by  Mr.  Brown  generally  distributed  over  San  Miguel 
Island,  but  like  all  the  birds  of  the  island,  in  small  numbers.  All 
the  specimens  taken  were  in  breeding  condition. 

The  discovery  of  R.  limaius  on  San  Miguel  Island  adds  the 
fifth  si>ecies  of  Rhamphocelus  described  from  Panama  within  a 
few  years  —  R.  festte,  R.  i/idxpectatus,  R.  chrysopterus,  and  R. 
dumtalli,  not  to  mention  R.  costaricensis  from  Costa  Rica ! 

Tanacrm  cana  diaconus  (Z,<ii.). —  Seven  adull  matex,  April  nnd  Mav. 
These  are  indistinguiihable  from  Panama  birds  generally, 

SaltatOT  albicallia  isthmicua  (5W.). —  Fifteen  specimcnK,  both  sexes, 
April  and  May.  These  birds  were  breeding ;  a  female  taken  Maj  ^  had  an 
egg  in  the  oviduct,  others  had  laid  their  »el».  W\  are  in  worn,  very  dull 
plumage,  and  at  first  sight  look  very  different  from  a  xerles  taken  in 
March  at  Loma  del  Leon.  Closer  inspection  shows  the  duller  plumage 
Id  be  due  to  season,  and  the  form  of  San  Miguel  Island  is  probably  in 
no  wise  different  from  the  mainland  bird. 

Volatinia  jacarini  aplendens  ( Vitill.). —  Two  adults,  a  pair  taken  April 
JO.  These  two  specimens  have  larger  bills,  but  in  all  other  ways  agri.-e 
with  spltndtHs.  It  ih  not  worth  while  to  separate  the  form  of  San  Miguel 
on  this  character  alone,  though  it  appears  to  be  a  slightly  differentiated 
island  race. 

OtTtoboTus  funereue  5i:/. —  Three  specimens,  a  male  and  two  females 
taken  April  %\,  April  17,  and  May  1. 
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"1     Flbmimg,  Bifda  of  Parry  Sound  and  Musioka. 


A    LIST     OF    THE    BIRDS    OF    THE    DISTRICTS  OF 
PARRY   SOUND   AND   MUSKOKA,   ONTARIO. 

BV   JAMES    H.    FLEMING. 

Parrv  Sound,  and  Muskoka  are  two  districts  lying  to  tKe  east 
of  the  Georgian  Bay  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  formation 
is  Laurentian:  the  country  is  still  largely  covered  with  forest; 
though  a  proportion  of  the  better  land  has  been  cleared,  rock,  lake 
and  forest  are  what  appear  most  prominently  to  the  casual 
observer.  These  districts  form  the  west  slope  of  the  watershed 
that  finds  its  height  in  the  Algonquin  National  Park,  not  far  out- 
side the  east  boundary  of  Parry  Sound.  The  districts  are 
drained  by  the  French  River  (the  northern  boundary  of  Parry 
Sound),  the  Magnetawan,  the  Muskoka,  and  on  the  south,  the 
Severn ;  all  these  run  nearly  west,  and  with  assistance  of  many 
tributaries  and  lesser  rivers  carry  ofl  the  surplus  water  into  the 
Georgian  Bay  and  thus  to  Lake  Huron, 

The  forest,  with  the  exception  of  white  pine,  most  of  which  has 
been  cut,  is  still  largely  in  its  primitive  state,  and  forms  a  breeding 
shelter  for  many  species  of  birds,  that  in  the  older  parts  of  Onta- 
rio are  only  migrants,  or,  at  the  most,  casual  breeders.  Many 
resident  species  find  their  limit  here,  appearing  only  in  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Ontario  when  driven  by  stress  of  food.  Although 
such  a  breeding  ground,  the  forest  seems  to  contain  few  if  any 
birds,  and  only  around  the  settlements  are  birds  much  in  evidence. 
With  the  gradual  clearing  of  the  land  birds  that  were  formerly 
unknown  in  the  districts  are  working  gradually  northward,  though 
without  displacing  the  forest  species. 

Of  the  ornithology  of  Parry  Sound,  as  far  as  I  know,  nothing 
has  been  printed,  and  of  Muskoka  little  beyond  the  notes  published 
several  years  ago  by  Mr.  A.  Kay  in  the  'Transactions'  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  and  the  '  Biological  Journal '  of  Ontario ;  Mr. 
Kay,  whose  long  residence  in  Muskoka  makes  his  notes  of  excep- 
tional value,  has  allowed  me  to  make  full  use  of  them;  I  have 
also  made  full  use  of  the  valuable  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  P.  A, 
Tavernier,  principally  relating  to  Lake  Muskoka,  about  30  species 
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of  Muskoka  birds  being  added  on  his  authority.  To  Mr.  E,  F. 
Handy,  of  Erasdale,  the  success  of  my  work  in  Parry  Sound  is 
largely  due,  he  having  been  my  constant  companion  during  all  my 
collecting  trips  in  that  district.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done 
on  Lake  Nipissing,  and  on  the  Georgian    Bay. 

The  position,  and  when  possible,  the  altitudes  of  the  principal 
points  mentioned  are  given  below,  as  follows : ' 
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Ems'dale      .     ,     . 
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Burks  Falls     .     . 
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Norlh  Bhj-       .     . 

.      -      1        46°   34' 

79"  30' 

Gravenhurst,  mean  temperatur 
Parrj'  Sound,      "  " 


63.S,        '■      40.6. 


The  map  gives  only  the  larger  lakes  and  takes  in  only  a 
portion  of  the  French  River  which,  with  Lake  Nipissing,  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  Parry  Sound. 

I.  ColymbuB  ^holbcellii.  Holbiell's  Grbbb.  —  Mr.  Kay  had  one 
taken  at  Windemere,  on  Lake  Rosseau. 

I.  ColymbuB  autitus.  Hoknbd  Grbbr.  —  Reported  froni  Lake  Mus- 
koka, by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

3.  Podilymbua  podicepa.  —  Pibd-billed  Grebe.  —  Breeds  In  both 
districts,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  abundant. 

4.  Oavia  imber.  Loon.  —  Abundant  summer  resident,  breeding  in 
most  of  the  lakes. 

5.  Urialomvia.  Brjjnnich'!,  Murrs.  —  A  straggler  taken  at  the  town 
of  Parry  Sound  in  December,  1897 ;  Mr.  Kay  took  one  at  Port  Sydney. 

6.  Larua  leucoptcius.  Iceland  Gull.  —  Mr.  Kay  reports  having 
taken  one  on  April  6,  1898,  at  Port  Sydney ;  it  was  a  female  and  is  now 
in  his  collection. 

7.  LaruB  argentatus  Smithsonian ub.  American  Hbrrino  GtJLL. — 
Common  in  both  districts  1  breeds.  At  Sand  Lake  I  noticed  a  curious 
tiabit  these  Gulls  have  of  roosting  at  night  on  some  dead  pines  that  stood 
on  a  small  Island  in  the  lake. 


'  From  the  reports  of  the  Meleorolo^ca]  Service. 
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8.  L>«nM  deUwarenaik.  Ring-billbs  Gtn.L.  —  Common  in  the 
Georgian  Bay.  breeds  as  far  In  ai  the  Musfcoka  Lakei. 

9.  Oceanttes  oceanicuB.  Wilson's  Pbtrbl.—  Mr.  Tavernier  recorded 
one  taken  several  years  ago'on  Lake  Mutkoka;  It  was  identified  by  Mr. 
Ridgway,  and  is  now  in  my  collection, 

10.  PelecannB  eiythrorbynchaa.  American  White  Pelican.  —  I 
recorded  one  taken  on  Lake  Nipissing,  In  ■  The  Auk,'  Vol.  XVII,  p.  177. 

1 1 .  McTganter    americaniw.       American     Mekcanskr.  —  Common, 

13.  Merganser  aerrator.  Red-breasted  Mbrganser.  —  Reported  as 
wintering  at  Port  Sydney  by  Mr.  Kay.     Breeds  in  both  districts. 

13.  Lophodytea  cucullatua.  Hoodbd  Merganser.  —  Reported  as 
resident  at  Port  Sydney  by  Mr.  Kay.     Breeds  in  both  districts. 

14.  Anaa  boschas.     Mallard.  —  Reported  by  Mr.  Tavernier,  at  Beau' 

15.  Anas  obscuta.  Black  Duck.  —  Generally  distributed:  breeds  in 
suitable  localities  in  both  districts. 

16.  Nettion  catoUnenais.  Green-winged  Teal.  —  Occurs  in  [he 
larger  bodies  of  water. 

17.  Quetquedula  diacon.  Rlue-winged  Thal.  —  Reported  at  Beau- 
iiiauris  by  Mr.  Tavernier.  • 

18.  Spatula  clypeata.  Shoveller. —  Mr.  Tavernier  reports  having 
iteen  one  from  Muskoka. 

19.  DaOla  acuta.  Pintail.  —  Mr.  Tavernier  reports  one  from 
Muskokn. 

20.  Ail  sponsa.  Wood  Duck.  —  A  common  summer  resident,  breeds. 
]|.   Aytbya  americana.     Redhkad. —  1   have    met  with   this   duck   in 

both  districu. 

21.  Aytbya  marila,  American  ScAt'F  Duck. — Reported  from  Muskoka 
by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

13.  Aytbya  aSnis.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck. —  Occurs  not  uncommonly 
in  the  autumn, 

14.  Clangulaclangulaamericana.  American  Golden-eve. — Reported 
from  Muskoka  by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

It,.  Charitonetta  albeola.  Bifi'Le-iieai). —  Reported  from  Beaumauris 
by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

26.  Harelda  hyemalis.  QLD-sqjjAw, —  Mr.  Kay  records  one  taken  at 
Port  Sydney  on  April  16,  1890;  and  I  heard  of  no  further  records  for 
Muskoka  lilt  March,  1899,  when,  according  to  Mr.  Tavernier,  several 
were  picked  up  at  Beaumauris  on  the  Ice,  in  the  last  stages  of  starvation. 
17.  Oidemia  perapicillatSL  Surf  Scoter. —  A  young  bird  taken  at 
Beaumauris  by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

j8.  Chen  byperborea  nivalis?  Grkater  Smow  Goose.'  A  imall 
flock  of  Snow  Geese  were  seen  at  Emsdale,  in  the  spring  of  1898,  and 
about  a  jear  later  Mr.  Handy  saw  a  flock  of  about  seven  pass  north  over 
Emsdale. 
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19,  Bianta  cBDadenaiB.  Canada  Goose. —  Considerable  flocks  pH»e 
north  and  Bouth  on  their  migrations  but  rarely  alight. 

30.  BotauniB  lentiginosuB,  American  Bittern, —  Generally  distrib- 
uted; reported  as  common  at  Beaumauris,  by  Mr.  Tavernier;  Mr.  Kay 
found  it  breeding  al  Port  Sydney. 

31.  Ardetta  vxilis.  Least  Bittern. — I  have  not  yet  met  with  this 
Bittern  in  Parry  Sound;  I  saw  one  at  Waehago  in  May,  1899;  Mr.  Taver- 
nier saw  one  at  Beaumauris;  Wm.  Melville  records  one  taken  at  Graven- 

31.  Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. —  An  abundant  breeding 
bird. 

33.  NycticoTaxnycticoTaxnwvtua.  Black-cbowneu  Night  Heron. — 
I  saw  one  at  Washago  in  May,  1899,  and  qnother  a  few  days  later  on  the 
Magnetawan  River,  between  Burks  Falls  and  Emsdale. 

34.  Grus  americana.  Whooping  Crane.— A  pair  were  seen  by  Mr. 
Handy  at  Emsdale  in  1S95;  he  was  attracted  by  their  loud  cries  and 
watched  them  for  some  time  as  they  hovered  over,  evidently  undecided 
where  to  go. 

35.  Grua  raexicana.  Sandhill  Crane. —  Mr.  Tavernier  reports  one 
taken  at  Beaumauris  several  years  ago :  it  is  now  in  the  hotel  there. 

36.  RolluB  virginianuB.  Virginia  Rail. —  Mr.  Kay  reports  it  from 
Port  Sydney.  Reported  from  Gravenhurst  by  Wm.  Melville,  and  at 
Beaumauris  by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

37.  QallinulB  galeata.  Florida  Gallinule. —  Reported  from  Beau- 
mauris by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

38.  Pulica  americana.  American  Cuot.^  Reported  from  Beaumauris 
by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

39.  Pbilohela  minor.  American  Woodcock. —  Mr.  Handy  saw  one 
near  Kearney  in  1896 ;  Wm.  Spreadborough  in  Prof.  Macoun's  list  of 
Canadian  birds,  refers  to  a  pair  that  bred  near  Bracebridge. 

40.  aallinago  delicate.  Wilson's  Smpb.-~A  pair  breed  regularly  at 
Emsdale,  also  reported  at  Beaumauris  by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

41.  Totanua  melanoleucus.  Greater  Yellow-lkus. —  Passes  through 
both  districts  during  migrations.  Several  years  ago  a  flock  was  seen  at 
Emsdale  during  a  snowstorm. 

41.  HelodiomaB  aoitcariua.  Solitary  Sandpiper. —  A  summer  resi- 
dent in  both  districts;  not  common. 

43.  ActitiB  macularia.  SpoTTliD  Saniipipbr. —  Plentiful  everywhere, 
even  breeding  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  smaller  forest  lakes. 

44.  Numeniua  hudsonicua.  Hi'dsonian  Curlew. —  The  only  record  I 
have  is  of  one  found  on  June  4,  1S97,  in  a  Duck  Hawk's  nest  at  Beau- 
mauris, by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

45.  Aigialitia  vocifera.  Killdeer. —  Occurs  regularly  at  Emsdale; 
probably  breeds  at  MuskoLa. 

46.  CanachiteB  canadensis.  Canada  Grousb. —  Local  and  much 
scarcer  than  it  was  some  years  ago.     I  have  a  specimen  from  Rosseau, 
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Mr.  Tavemier  has  seen  specimens  taken  at  Beautnaurii,  and  Mr.  Handy 
regards  it  as  scarce  at  Emsdale. 

47.  Bonasa  umbeUus  togata.  Canadian  Ruffbd  Grouse.  —  Both 
districtB  ore  essentially  partridge  country;  they  are  plentiful  everywhere, 
particularly  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  country. 

4S.  Lagopus  lagoptM.  Willow  Ptarmigan. —  Two  were  shot  at  Cal- 
lander, eight  miles  south  of  North  Bay,  in  December,  1896;  Mr.  Handy 
heard  of  some  the  same  winter  at  a  place  not  far  from  Burks  Falls,  but 
their  presence  in  Parry  Sound  was,  I  believe,  due  to  an  unusual  migra- 
tion that  occurred  that  seaion. 

49.  Pedlcecetes  phaaianellus.  Skarp-tailkd  Grouse.  —  In  October 
of  1896  a  southern  migration  of  this  Grouse  took  place.  They  spread 
themselves  over  both  districts.  The  two  or  three  previous  records  I  had 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  prairie  form  which  is  found  at  Port  Arthur  j 
but  those  taken  in  1896  are,  I  believe,  Uae  pkasianellui. 

50.  Bctopiatea  migratorius.  Passencer  Pigeon- — Once  abundant  in 
both  districts,  breeding ;  now,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  only  in  Buch  small  num- 
bers as  to  escape  detection. 

5:.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Mourning  Dove. —  Mr.  Tavernier  heard 
one  at  Beaumauris  in  May.  1S9S,  and  Mr,  Handy  reported  a  pair  at  Ems- 
dale  in  1899. 

51.  Elanoides  forHcatus.  Swallow-tailed  Kite. —  Mr.  Kay  reports 
one  as  having  been  seen  at  Port  Sydney  on  July  15,  1897;  it  sailed  severe' 
times  about  his  place,  and  was  distinctly  seen. 

53.  Circna  budeoniua.  Marsh  Hawk, —  Generally  distributed;  breeds 
in  suitable  places  in  both  diKtricts. 

54.  Accipiler  veiox.  Sharp-.shinned  Hawk. —  Generally  distributed, 
scarce.  A  nest  taken  by  Mr.  Handy  at  Emsdale,  on  May  18,  1893,  con- 
tained one  egg. 

55.  Accipiter  cooperii.  Cooper's  Hawk.  — Reported  aa  rare  at  Beau- 
mauris by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

56.  Accipiter  atricapillus.  American  Gokiiawk.  —  Never  a  scarce 
bird,  the  number  of  breeding  birdx  ha"  greatly  increased  since  the 
autumn  of  1S96,  when  the  districtK  were  invaded  by  considerable  flights  of 
this  hawk ;  since  that  date  the  number  of  pairs  breeding  in  the  districts 
has  noticeably  increased. 

57.  Buteo    borealia.     Red-tailed    Hawk.  —  Not   a  common    Hawk; 

58.  Buteo  lineatus.  RED-.-JtiiirLDERRD  Hawk.  —  Generally  distrib- 
uted and  fairly  common  ;  breeds. 

59.  Buteo  Utiaaimua.  Broad-wingkw  Hawk. — Common ;  a  large 
number  breed.  I  took  a  nest  with  three  eggs  at  Emsdale  on  May  17 
1897- 

60.  Archibuteo  lagopus  sancti-johannia.  American  RovoH'LEGGBD 
Hawk.  —  Sparingly  distributed  in  Parry  Sound  as  a  migrant ;  reported  at 
Port  Sidney  by  Mr.  Kay. 
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61.  Aquila  chiyiaetoa.  Gulden  Eaglb.  —  Previous  to  1897  I  was 
aware  of  onI_v  one  record  for  Muskoka;  since  Marcii  of  that  ^ear  I  have 
received  se^'cral  from  Parrj'  Sound. 

62.  HaliMetua  leucocephalua  aUscanut.  Northern  Bald  Eaulb.  — 
A  common  resident,  breeds.     I  believe  this   bird  is  the  northern  form. 

63.  Falco  peregrinu*  anatum.  DrtK  Hawk.  —  A  pair  nest  on  Lake 
Muskoka  regular! v  1  Mr.  Tavernier  took  a  set  of  four  eggs  from  the  neit 
on  Mav  I4,  189S;  the  bird  is  scarce  in  both  districts. 

64.  Palco  columbariuB.  Pigeon  Hawk.  —  Scarce;  a  pair  bred  for 
some  ^ears,  rcKularly.  on  an  island  in  Lake  Joseph. 

65.  Falco  BparveriuB.  Ambrican  Sparrow  Hawk.  —  A  common 
breeding  species,  abundant  In  both  districts. 

66.  Pandion  haliaStus  caroUncnsia.  American  Osprev.  —  Generallj- 
distributed;  not  common  inland.  I  met  with  a  nest  in  the  center  of  a 
large  heron j'.  in  Parry  Sound. 

67.  Asio  wilsonianus.  American  Lonc-barkd  Owl,  —  I  have  one 
taken  by  Mr.  Handy  at  Emsdaie.  and  Mr.  Kay  has  taken  one  at  Port 
Sydney;  but  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  straggler. 

68.  Asio  accipitrinua.  Siiort-earbu  Owl.  —  The  only  records  I  have 
heard  of  are  of  two  found  at  Port  Sydney  by  Mr,  Kay. 

69.  Syraium    nebulosum.       Barbed    Owl.  —  A    common    resident ; 

70.  Scotiaptex   cinerea.     Great  Gray  Owu.  —  Somelimes   abundant 

in  the  winter. 

71.  Nyciala  tengmalmi  richardsoni.  Richardson's  Owl.  — Mr,  Kay 
hn-  met  « ith  one  or  two  at  Port  Sydney. 

72.  Nyctala  acadica.  Saw-whet  Owl.  —  Not  common  at  Emsdaie; 
reported  n^  ^e^^de^t  at  Port  Sydnei-  hv  Mr.  Kay. 

73.  Megascopa  asio.  Sorrecii  Owl.  —  Rare  at  Emsdaie;  Mr.  Kay 
reports  it  ns  resilient  at  Port  Sidney. 

74.  Bubo  virgin ianus.  (Jbe.m-  Hiiunkd  Owl.— .\  common  breeding 
species;  resident. 

7.S.  Bubo  virginianus  subarcticua.  Wkstern  1I<irnei)  Owl.—  I  hai-e 
a  lipecimen  taken  at  Rosseaii. 

76.  Bubo  virginianuB  saluratus.  Uiskv  Horned  Owl. —  Large  num- 
bers of  Horned  Owls  come  into  the  districta  every  winter  from  the  north, 
probably  from  Hud>^on  Bay;  among  them  are  some  as  dark  as  the  dark 
Labrador  form. 

77.  Nyclea  nyclea.  Snowy  Owl. —  This  Owl  is  found  in  both  districts 
in  the  winter,  but  is  not  comnlon.  except  in  years  of  unusual  migrations. 

78.  Sumia  ulula  caparocb.  .American  Hawk  Owl. —  I  have  had 
specimens  from  both  districts;  it  is  rare  and  not  by  any  means  a  regular 
winter  visitor.  Mr.  J.  Huges  Samuel  took  a  female  at  Scotia  Junction  ' 
on  December  14,  1898. 

79.  Coccyiua  americanua.  Yellow-billed  Cuckuo.  —  I  have  met 
with  it  nesting  at  Rosneau,  and  1  believe  h  occurs  at  Emsdaie. 
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So.  CoccyiuB erythrapbtbalmua.  Black-billbd  Cuckoo. —  Generally 
distributed  over  both  district* ;  breeds. 

81.  Cecyle   alcyon.      Belted   Kingfishbr.  —  Abundant  everywhere; 

82.  Dryobatea  villoBus  leucomeUs.  Northern  Hairv  Woodpbckbr. 
—  One  of  the  commonest  resident  woodpeckers;  very  fond  of  wind-brakes 
and  burnt  lands  as  breeding  grounds. 

S3.  Dtyobatea  pubeacens  medianus.  Downy  Woodpecker.  —  An 
abundant  resident  species,  usually  nesting  in  the  woods. 

84.  Picoides  •rcticua.  Arctic  Thrbe-tobd  Woodphckkr. —  A  com- 
mon resident  in  Parry  Sound,  rarer  in  Muskoka.  This  Woodpecker  has 
a  habit  of  sometime*  nesting  in  colonies.  I  saw  the  nests  of  auch  a  colony 
near  Sand  Lake  in  1896;  there  were  six  or  seven  nests,  each  cut  into  the 
trunk  of  a  living  cedar,  just  below  the  first  branch,  and  usually  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  cedars  were  in  a  dense  forest,  overlook- 
ing a  smalt  stream  that  empties  into  Sand  Lake.  Four  eggs  Gcemii  to 
be  the  full  set.     The  young  are  hatched  by  the  first  of  June. 

85.  Picoides  •mericanua.  Am&rican  Threb-toei>  Woodpecker.  — 
Rare,  only  appearing  in  the  winter ;  Mr.  Handy  sent  me  a  poir  taken  at 
Emsdale,  and  it  has  been  recorded  from  Muskoka. 

86.  SphytapkuB  variua.  Yellow- brl lied  Sapsicker. —  A  common 
breeding  species,  perhaps   the  commonest  of  the  Woodpeckers  in    the 


87.  CeophltBus  pileatus  abietkola.  NoRniiERN  PilkateI)  Wik.ii- 
pecker. —  Resident  in  both  districtK;  not  plentiful. 

88,  Melanerpea  erythrocephalus.  Rei>hraded  Woodi'ecker. —  One 
of  the  species  that  is  increasing  with  the  settlement  of  the  country.  Mr- 
Kay  speaks  of  it  as  rare  al  Port  Sydney  in  1890,  but  increutlng  rapidly ; 
in  1893  it  was  rare  at  Emsdale,  but  has  become  much  commoner. 

S9.   Colaptea    auratus    luteua.       Northern     Klickkr.  —  Abundant ; 

90.  Amrostomusl  vociferus.  Whip-po<)R-will.  —  Fairly  common  in 
Muskoka;  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  Parry  Sound. 

91.  Cbordeilea  virginianua.  Niuhtiiawk. — Common  summer  resi- 
dent ;  breeds. 

92.  Chztura  pelsgica.     Chimmbv  Swift. —  Abundant;  brec<U. 

93.  Trochilua  colubria.  Rubv-throatbd  Hiimmingbird.— I'liiiiiCiil 
during  migrations.  The  males  arrive  at  Emsdale  soon  after  the  [.;lh  of 
May,  the  females  a  few  days  later ;  I  think  some  go  further  north  hnt  a 
great  many  remain  to  breed. 

94.  Tyrannua  tsTannuB.      Kingbird. —  Abundant   in    the   sottli'd  dis- 

,95.  Myiarcbua  ctinitua.  Crbsted  Flvcatchbh.— Rcporttrd  ni>  com- 
mon at  Beaumaurls  on  May  12,  189$,  by  Mr.  Tavernier ;  I  believe  i1  will 
be  found  distributed  in  the  summer  over  both  districts. 

96.   Sayomia  pbcebe.     Phisbb.—  Abundant  summer  re-ident :  lirt'cd^. 
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97.  Contopua  borealia.  OlivB'SIDED  Flycatchbh. —  In  the  ipring  of 
1894  I  found  this  Flj-catcher  not  uncommon  in  the  counlrj-  between 
Kearnev  and  Sand  Lake ;  they  frequented  the  tops  of  the  highest  dead 

98.  Contopua  viTcns.     Wood  Pewbb.  — A  common  breeding  Gpecies. 

99.  Empidonaz  flaviventtiB.  Yellow-bellied  Flvcatchsr. —  A 
common  and  widely'  distributed  species  j  breeds. 

100.  Em pidonax  trail! ii  abiorum.  Alder  Flycatcher.  —  1  took  a 
male  at  Emsdaie  on  May  39,  1S99,  Mr.  Kay  has  taken  ttie  ne^t  of  this 
^pecies  at  Port  Sydney. 

101.  Etnpidonax  minimua.  Least  Flycatcher. —  The  most  abundant 
of  tiie  small  Flycatchers;  breeds 

103.  Otocoris  olpestris.  IIorneu  Lark. —  Mr.  Lambe  of  Toronto  has 
a  specimen  taken  at  Gravenhurst. 

103.  OtocoriB alpestris  praticola.  Pr.virie  Horned  Lark. —  Anabun- 
dant  breeding  resident.  Mr.  Koy  gives  1887  as  the  dale  of  its  first  appear- 
ance at  Port  Sydney. 

104,  Pica  pica  hudaonica.  American  Magpie. —  One  was  seen  at  Port 
Sydnev  bv  Mr.  Ka\.  I>r.  Itrodie,  and  Mr.  11.  Urown,  in  the  summer  of 
1898.   ■      ■ 

loS-  Cyanoeitta  crjstat*.  Blie  Jav. —  One  of  the  most  abundant  resi- 
dent birds. 

T06.   PerisoteuB canadenaia.     Canad 
reported  by  Mr.  Kay  as  u  winter  resideri 

107.  CorvuB    coiax    principalia.      N 
resident  in  Parry  Sound ;  rarer  in  Muskoka. 

108.  Corvue  americanus.  American  Crow.  —  Abundant  about  Itie 
settlements-  On  one  occasion  I  saw  Crows  feeding  In  the  same  field  with 
a  pair  of  Ravens,  but  usually  they  do  not  intermingle. 

109.  Dolichonyx  oryzivorua.  Bobolink.  —  One  of  the  species  that  is 
finding  its  way  northward.  I  saw  a  female  at  Emsdaie  in  May.  1S99;  she 
was  seen  later  in  the  summer  with  a  male  and  a  brood  of  young.  Mr. 
Tavernier  saw  the  first  one  at  Beanninuris  in  August,  1897.  and  reported 
them  as  increasing  in  1S98. 

no.  MolothruB  aler.  Cowbiru.  —  1  first  saw  this  bird  at  Emsdaie  on 
May  16,  1899,  about  a  dozen  of  both  sexes;  Mr.  Ka;  gives  1889  as  the 
year  of  their  first  appearance  at  Grarenhurst.  Mr.  Tavernier  reported 
them  as  common  at  Beaumauris  on  April  2i,  1898. 

111.  Agelaius  phceniceus.  Rrd-wingkii  Blackbird.  —  Common  in 
marshy  districts  along  the  larger  rivers. 

112.  Stumella  magna.  Mraduwlark. —  Mr.Kayputs  its  first  appear- 
ance In  Muskoka  about  1863.  and  regards  it  as  becoming  common  at  Port 
Sydney;  it  occumat  Beaumauris. 

113.  Icterua  galbula.  Baltimore  Oriole.  — Mr.  Kay  gives  1S87  as 
the  year  of  its  first  appearance  at  Port  Sydney,  and  Mr.  Tavernier 
refers  to  it  as  increasingly  common  al  Beaumauris. 
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114.  Scolecophapu  carolinua.  Rusty  Blackbird.  —  Aa«erabIIng  In 
large  Bocks  in  the  autumn.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  breed  in  either 
district. 

"5-  Quiacalua  quiacula  aneus.  —  Bronzed  Gracklk.  —  A  common 
breeding  species ;  at  ICearnej'  ther  nest  in  old  Woodpecker  holee. 

116.  Coccothraualca  vcapertinua.  Evekinc  Grosbeak.  —  Sometimes 
appears  in  large  flocks  in  winter;  it  comes  into  Parry  Sound  much  more 
regularly  than  is  supposed.  A  flock  remained  at  Emsdale  till  the  end 
of  the  first  week  of  May,  1897,  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  the  sumach. 

117.  Pinicola  enucleator  cBnadenaia.  Pine  Grosbeak.  —  A  common 
winter  resident,  sometimcB  appearing  in  immense  flocks.  In  September, 
1898,  I  saw  small  flocks  feeding  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  pines. 

118.  Caipodacua  purpureua.  Purple  Finch.  —  A  common  resident 
in  both  distncls. 

:  19.   Loxia   curviroatra   minor.     American   Crc 
both  districts;  they  gather  in  immense  flocks 
ments  or  about  the  lumber  shanties. 

I3D.   Loxia  leucoptera.     \VHlTE-wiN(>eu   Cr 
dint  as  the  former;  a  resident  in  both  districts. 

III.  Acanthia  homemannii  exilipea.  HuARv  Redpoll. —  I  examined 
one  taken  by  Mr.  Kay  at  Port  Sydney, 

HI.  Acantbis  linaria.  Reupoll. —  An  abundant  winter  visitor,  often 
remaining  till  the  tKginning  of  May. 

H3.  Acanthia  linaria  bolbcellii.  Holboll's  Redpoll. —  .A  specimen 
taken  by  Mr.  liay  at  Port  Sydney  on  April  14.  1890  (a  male)  was  indenti- 
fled  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  this  subspecies. 

IJ4.  Acanthia  linaria  roBtrata.  Greater  Redpoll. —  Among  a  num- 
ber of  Redpolls  from  Parry  Sound,  examined  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  were 
specimens  intermediate  between  this  species  and  A.  linaria.  1  have, 
however,  seen  typical  specimens  from  Muskoka. 

115.  Aatragalinua  Uistia.  American  Goldpisvii. —  .\n  abundant  resi- 
dent in  l>oth  districts, 

ij6.  Passer  domesticua,  IIovse  Sparrow.  ^-I'p  to  a  few  years  ago 
this  sparrow  was  seen  only  in  the  larger  towns ;  it  is  now  found  in  many 
of  the  smaller  settlements.  I  saw  a  flock  at  Sand  Lake  in  Octolwr,  1900, 
and  shot  a  single  bird  In  an  uninhabited  clearing  of  not  more  than  half 
an  acre,  fully  three  miles  in  the  bush,  from  the  last  house. 

117.  SpinuB  pinua.  Pine  Siskin. —  I  have  often  met  with  immense 
flocks;  they  keep  together  till  May  when  they  either  disperse  or  disap- 
pear.    In  the  winter  the  flocks  are  joined  by  Redpolls  and  Goldflnches. 

i:S.  Paaaeiina  nivalis.  Snowplake. —  Abundant  in  the  winter,  the 
last  leave  for  the  north  soon  after  the  first  of  May,  and  some  ore  back  by 
the  first  of  October. 

IJ5.  Colcarius  lapponicuB.  Lapland  Lonuspi'r.— The  only  record 
I  am  aware  of  is  that  of  a  flock  reported  by  Wm.  Melville  at  Gravenhurst 
on  April  39,  1S90,  and  published  in  the  '  Biological  Review  '  of  Ontario. 
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ijo.  PoiBceteB  gramincus.  Vbspbr  SPAiutow. —  One  of  the  common- 
est summer  residents. 

131.  Ammodramus  sandwichensis  savanna.  Savanna  Sparrow. — 
Reported  hy  Mr.  Tavernier  as  common  at  Beaumaurie  on  April  11,  1898. 
I  have  not  met  with  it  in  Parrj  Sound. 

132.  Zonotrichla  leucophrys.  Whitb-crowned  Sparrow. —  A  fairly 
common  migrant ;  they  go  further  north  to  breed. 

133.  Zonotricfaia  albieollis.  White-throated  Spajwow. —  A  com- 
mon migrant;  a  good  many  breed.  I  took  a  nest  near  Sand  Lake  on 
Mayij,  1897.  It  was  placed  under  some  dead  ferns  on  the  flat  grassy 
bank  of  a  stream,  and  was  lined  with  moose  hair;  there  were  four  egge 
In  the  set.  I  took  a  nest  some  years  ago  at  Roaseau,  built  about  three 
feet  up  In  a  raspberry  bush. 

134.  Spizella  monticola.  Tree  Sparrow. —  A  regular  winter  resident- 
Common  al  Sand  Lake  in  October,  1900. 

135.  SpizeUa  sociaUt.  Chifpino  Sparrow. —  A  common  summer 
resident,  usually  breeding  about  the  settlements. 

136.  Spiiella  puailla.  Field  Sparrow. —  Mr,  Kay  took  one  at  Pqrt 
Sydney  in  the  summer  of  1890. 

■37'  Junco  byemalia.  Slate.culorrd  Junco. —  A  common  breeding. 
resident,  very  fond  of  nesting  near  old  bush  roads. 

138.  Melospiia  fasciata.     Song  Sparrow.  —  Abundant;  breeds. 

139.  Melospiza  gcorgiana.  Swamp  Sparrow. —  One  taken  at  Beau- 
mauris  on  May  14,  1898,  by  Mr.  Tavernier  is  the  only  record  I  am  aware  of. 

140.  Paaaerelta  iliaca.  Fox  Sparrow.— Regarded  as  rare  at  Port 
Sydney  in  1888,  by  Mr.  Kay ;  reported  as  common  on  September  7,  1896, 
at  Beaumauris  by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

14:.  Pipito  erythrophtfaalmua.  Towmee. —  First  seen  at  Port  Sydney 
by  Mr.  Kay  in  1887,  they  bred  there  in  1891 ;  reported  as  rare  at  BeaU' 
mauris  in  iSg;  by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

141.  Zameiodia  ludoviciana.  Rokg-brrasteu  Grosbeak. —  A  com- 
mon summer  resident,  breeding  usually  in  second  growth  hardwood. 

143.  CyanoBpiia  cyanea.  Indiuo  BrnxiNG. —  A  fairly  common  sum- 
mer resident ;  arrives  later  than  most  species^ 

:44.  Piranga  eiythromelaa.  Scarlet  Tanacer.—  A  common  summer 
resident;  breeds  in  hardwood  bush. 

145.  Progne  aubis.  Purple  Martin. —  Reported  as  increasingly  com- 
mon at  Bracebridge,  and  in  the  settled  parts  of  Muskoka  by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

146.  Hirundo  crythrogaatra.  Barn  Swallow. —  Abundant  summer 
resident;  breeds. 

147.  Tachycineta  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow. —  Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent.    1  have  met  with  .them  nesting  in  deserted  Woodpecker  holef. 

148.  Clivicola  riftaria.  Bank  Swallow. —  An  abundant  summer 
resident. 

149.  AmpeliB  gamilui.  Bohemian  Waxwinu. —  Occurs  rarely  in  hoXh 
districts  in  the  winter. 
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150.  Ampclia  csdiorum.  Cbdak  Waxwinu. —  Common  resident, 
uiuallj'  neellng  along  the  banki  of  itreams. 

151.  Laniua  borealia.  Northbrn  Shrikk. —  A  not  uncommon  winter 
residenL     I  met  with  them  at  Sand  Lake  in  October,  1900. 

15:.  L-aniua  ludovicianus.  Lougerhead  Shrike. —  Reported  as  com- 
mon at  Beaumaurii  bjr  Mr.  Tavernier. 

■53-   Vireo  olivaceui.     Rkd-eved   Virbo. —  A 
resident. 

154.  Vireo  philadelpbicua.    Philadblphia  Vir 
bird  in  Parry  Sound.     I  believe  ihey  breed,  as  thev  are  alwavs  paired  by 
the  middle  of  Ma;-. 

155.  Vireo  gilvua.  Warblinu  Vireo.  —  I  have  taken  it  several  times 
at  Emsdale  in  May ;  Mr.  Taternier  has  taken  o 

156.  Vireo    flavifiona.    Yellow-thhoatbd 
Beaumauris  by  Mr.  TaTernier. 

157.  Vireo    aolitariua.      Blub-hbapbd    Virbo.  —  Not    < 
both  districts  in  May ;  they  probably  remain  to  breed. 

158.  Mniotilu   varia.     Black   and   Whitb   Warbler. - 
summer  resident. 

159.  Helmlntbophila  rubricapilla.  Nashville  Warblbr.  —  A  sum- 
mer resident,  breeding  in  swampy  places. 

160.  Helminthopfaila  peregrina.  Tennessee  Warbler. —  On  Mav  iS, 
1897,  I  took  one  of  these  Warblers  in  a  large  alder  swamp  near  Emsdale, 
and  saw  several  more  in  tbe  same  place  on  May  22.  They  continued 
common  till  the  z6th.  when  I  saw  only  one.  I  have  not  since  met  with  this 
Warbler  in  Parrv  Sound,  and  I  have  no  Muskoka  records, 

161.  Compsothlypia  americana  uanen.  Northern*  Pari'la  War- 
bler.—  A  common  summer  resident;  ihey  arrive  about  the  middle  of 
May  and  for  the  first  two  weeks  keep  to  the  highest  trees. 

162.  Dendroica  Msliva.  Yellow  VVarblisr.  —  I  took  a  male  at 
Emsdale  on  May  27,  1899,  the  only  one  I  have  >etn  in  Parry  Sound;  It 
was  not  uncommon  at  Rosseau  in  18S7.  and  Mr.  Tavernier  regards  it  as 
common  at  Beaumauris. 

163.  Dendroica  CKnileacens.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler.  — 
An  abundant  summer  resident.  I  took  a  nest  on  June  8,  1S94.  It  was  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  in  a  dense  hardwood  bush,  and  was  placed  on  the  fallen 
branch  of  a  dead  hemlock,  shaded  by  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  seedling 

164.  Dendroica   coronata.    Mvrtlb   Warblbr. —  Fairly  common    En 

165.  Dendroica  maculosa.  Mackolia  Warbler.  —  An  abundant 
summer  resident. 

166.  Dendroica  pensylvaniea.  Ciibst nut-sided  Warblbr.  —  .An 
abundant  aummer  resident. 

167.  Dendroica  castRnea.j  Bav-brbasted  Warbler.  —  Not  abun- 
dant; I  have  met  with  it  only  during  migration. 
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i68.  Dendroica  bUckbumue.  Blackbvrnian  Warbler.  —  A  com- 
mon summer  resident. 

169.  Dendroica  virenB.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler.  —A 
common  summer  resident;  breeds.  Mr.  Kay  refers  to  it  as  only  just 
becoming  common  at  Port  Sydne/  In  1890. 

170.  Dendroica  vigorsii.  Pine  Warbler.  One  taken  hj  Mr. 
Tavernier  on  April  30,  1898,  is  the  only  record  I  have  tor  either  district. 

171.  Seiunis  aurocapUluB.  Oven-bird.  —  One  of  the  most  abundant 
summer  residents;  breeds  on  the  ground,  usually  in  the  open  hardwood 

I'll.  SeiuruB  noveboracensis.  Watkr-Throsh.  —  A  pair  taken  by 
Mr.  Kay  at  Port  Sydney  on  May  14,  18S9,  is  the  only  record  I  have  for 
either  district. 

173.  Qeotbly pis  Philadelphia.  Mourning  Warbler.  —  A  fairly  com- 
mon summer  resident ;  one  of  the  latest  arrivals  in  the  spring. 

174.  Qeotblypia  trichas.  Maryland  Yellow.throat.  —  A  fairly 
common  summer  resident;  arrives  about  the  same  time  as  the  Mourning 
Warbler. 

175.  Wilsonia  pusilla.  Wilson's  Warbler.  —  The  only  record  I 
have  is  that  of  a  male  I  look  on  the  Magnetewan  River,  near  Emsdale,  on 
May  20,  1897, 

176.  Sylvania  canadensis.     Canadian  Warbler.  —  A  common  sum- 

177.  Setophaga  ruticiUa.  American  Redstart. — One  of  the  most 
common  summer  residents. 

17S.  Anthus  pen  silvan  icua.  American  Pipit.  —  Reported  as  com' 
mon  at  Beaumauris  in  the  autumn  by  Mr.  Tavernier;  Mr.  K33'  saw  some 
al  Port  Sydney  on  .\iigiist  1.;,  1890;  they  occur  regularly  in  Muskoka, 
and  were  common  al  Sand  Lake  in  October,  1900. 

179.  Galeoacoples  caToUnensis.  Catbird. —  An  abundant  summer 
resident,  breeding  usually  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  or  in  gardens  of  the 
settlers. 

180.  Harpothynchua  rufua.  Brown  Thrasher.  —  Mr.  Kay  records 
one  from  Port  Sydney,  taken  on  May  7,  1S90 ;  I  am  sure  it  occurs  at 
EmKdale  but  have  never  been  able  to  take  one. 

181.  Troglodyte*  aMon.  Hol'sb  Wren. —  Common  summer  resi- 
dent ;   breeds  in  hollow  fence  posts  or  stumps,  and  under  the  roofs  of 

1S2.   Anorthura  hiemalis.      Winter    Wren.  —  A     common    species; 

183.   Certbia  familiaris   fiisca.     Brown   Crrei-er— A   very   < 
resident;  breeds. 

1S4.  Sitta  carolinensia.  White-breasted  t 
resident.  I  found  a  nest  on  May  24.  1893,  at  Em 
hollow  in  a  large  maple,  and  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  six 
eggB  were  laid  on  the  rotten  wood  and  surrounded  by  a  few  of  the  bird's 
feathers. 
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185.  Sitta  miMliatiirtB.  Rbd-brbastbd  Nuthatch.  —  A  common 
resident;  breeds. 

186.  Pams  atticapillus.   Chickadeb. — An  abundant  breeding  resident. 

187.  Pams  hudaonicus.  Hudsoni^  Chickadee.  —  Mr.  Kaj"  saw  a 
pair  at  Port  Sydney  in  November,  1892 ;  I  have  looked  for  it  carefully  in 
Parrjr  Sound  bul  without  succesB. 

i83:  Regulua  tatrapa.  Golden -crowned  Kinglet.  —  An  abundant 
winter  resident.  On  two  occasions  I  have  met  with  birds  in  May,  that 
from  their  actions  must  have  been  nesting. 

189.  RegulUB  calendula.  Rubv-crowned  Kinulkt.  —  A  common 
resident  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 

190.  Hylocicbia  mustelini^  Woou  Thrush.  —  I  have  one  taken  at 
Emsdale  on  May  17,  1897 ;  in  September,  1898,  near  the  narrows  of  Lake 
Joseph  I  came  across  a  flock  feeding;  on  choke  cherries ;  I  counted  seven- 
teen and  there  were  probably  more  in  the  flock.  Dr.  Brodie  says  they 
were  common  in  June  at  Port  Sydney. 

191.  Hylocichla  fuscescens.  Wilson'^i  Tmri'sh.  — An  abundant 
breeding  resident. 

19J.  Hylocichla  uBtulatUB  Bwainsonii.  Olive-backed  Thrush. — 
A  common  summer  resident ;  breeds. 

193-  Hylocicbia  aonalatchkK  paHasii.  Hermit  Thrush.  —  A  com- 
mon Hummer  resident.  I  took  a  nest  on  May  17,  1897,  which  was  built 
among  dead  leaves  at  (he  base  of  o  dead  iron-wood  sapling,  and  contained 
four  eggs. 

194.  Menila  migratoria.  American  Robin.  —  Common  about  the 
settlements.  Reported  as  occurring  at  Gravenhurst  in  the  winter  of  1889- 
90,  in  Trans.  Canadian  Institute.  Vol  I,  p.  [9. 

195.  Saxicola  cenantbe.  Wheatear.  — A  female  was  taken  at  Beau- 
mauris  on  September  14,  1896,  by  Mr.  Tavernier.  It  was  among  a  flock 
of  Titlarks.  The  bird  was  identified  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  and  is  the  flrst 
record  for  Ontario. 

196.  Sialia  sialia.  Bluebird.  —  Again  becoming  commoner;  formerly 
It  was  one  of  the  common  birds. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FIVE  NEW  BIRDS  FROM  MEXICO. 


The  birds  described  below  form  a  part  of  the  Biolt^cal  Sur- 
vey collection. ' 
I  wish  to  express  my  obligations  for  courtesies  extended  to  me 
■    by  Mr.  Wm.  Brewster  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  by  Mr.  Robert 
Ridgway  and   Dr.    Chas.  W.  Richmond  of   the  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  during  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

Glaucidium  palmarum,  new  species.     Tepic  Pigmv  Owl. 

Tjpe  No.  I5S:95S.  ?  ad.,  U-  S.  National  Museum,  Biological  Survey 
Collection.  From  Arroyo  de  Juan  Sanchez,  Territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico. 
Collected  April  s,  1897,  by  E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Diitribution.  —  Known  only  from  type  locality. 

Description  of  typt.  —  Top  of  head  and  nape  brownigh  lEabella  thickly 
marked  with  transversely  oval  whitieh  spntK  —  largest  and  cleareet  white 
on  nape ;  middle  of  back  plain  bistre  brown  ;  upper  surface  of  wings  and 
tail  and  upper  tail-coverts  nearly  Prout's  brown  of  Ridgway ;  lertials  and 
wing-coverts  spotted  with  white  or  rusty  white;  outer  edges  of  primaries 
and  secondaries  spotted  with  same;  tail  feathers  marked  with  five  trans- 
verse series  of  large  rounded  white  spots ;  ear-coverts  butfy  whitish  barred 
with  brown;  chin,  malar  area  and  under  tail-coverls  white ;  sides  of  breast 
and  feathers  of  tarsus  rusty  brownish  ;  rest  of  underparts  white  heavily 
streaked  with  rusty  brownish. 

DimtHsioMS  of  type. — ^  Wing,  $7  ;  tail,  56  1  culmen,  9;  tarsus,  21. 

Notes.  —  This  bird  is  smaller  and  more  rusty  brown  with  a 
more  heavily  spotted  crown  than  G.  gnoma  or  its  northern  sub- 
species. Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wm.  Brewster  I  have  com- 
pared the  type  of  the  present  species  with  his  series  of  G.  gnoma 
from  Chihuahua  and  G.  gnoma  Aoskinsii  of  Lower  California.  It 
agrees  closely  in  size  with  Glaucidium  Jisheri  but  differs  widely  in 
color,  also  in  tail  and  crown  markings.  The  type  of  G.  palmarum 
was  shot  in  the  midst  of  a  palm  forest  on  a  low  ridge  near  the  sea 
coast  south  of  San  Bias,  Tepic. 

'  All  measurementi  are  in  millimetera. 
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Colinus  minor,  new  species.     Least  Bob-white. 

Typ«  No.  166,361,  S  ad.,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Biological  Survey, 
Collection,  from  Palenque,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  coiiected  June  1,  1900,  by 
E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A.  Goldman. 

DiitributioH.  —  Graisy  plains  of  Chiapas  near  Palenque,  tl>e  adjacent 
parts  of  Tabasco,  and  probably  thence  inio  adjoining  border  of  Guate- 

Dtscriptioa  of  tyfie.  —  Broad  superciliary  stripe  from  base  of  bill  to 
sides  of  nape,  chin  and  throat  white;  rest  of  head  and  broad  collar  around 
lower  border  of  white  throat  patch,  black  ;  top  of  shoulders,  sides  of 
breast  and  underparis  of  body  chestnut  rufous,  with  broad  maculated  edg- 
ings of  black  and  gray  on  shoulders  and  narrower  edgings  of  black  on 
underpartE,  changing  to  black  and  while  spotE  on  under  tail-coverts: 
feathers  of  back  and  rump  with  blackish  centres  and  maculated  bor 
ders  of  dark  gray  and  brown;  scapuUrs  and  upper  tail-covertx  blotched 
with  black  and  finely  maculated  with  black,  brown  and  gray;  upper  side 
of  tail  slaty  gray  finely  tnarked  near  tips  with  whitish. 

Dimemiioat  of  type.  —  Wing.  93  ;  tail.  S3  ;  culmen.  13  ;  tarsus,  i%. 

Notes.  —  This  species  is  most  like  Colinus  godmani  but  is 
decidedly  smaller  and  differs  considerably  in  the  distribution  of 
the  black  and  rufous ;  however,  material  from  intermediate  parts 
of  their  ranges  may  prove  these  differences  to  be  of  only  subspe- 
cific  value.  The  females  are  paler  and  more  distinctly  barred 
on  underparts  than  in  C.  godmani. 

Empidonax  trepidus,  new  species.     Chancol  Flvcatcher. 

Type  No.  154,593.  $  ad..  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Bioli^ical  Survey 
Collection.  From  Hacienda  Chancol.  Guatemala,  collected  January  5, 
1896,  by  E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution. —  Highlands  of  Chiapas  and  Guatemala. 

Dticripiioa  of  type.  —  Top  of  head  and  nape  olive  with  a  dark  grayish 
shade  1  back  paler  more  greenish  olive;  ring  around  eye  yellowish  white: 
sides  of  head  and  neck,  pectoral  band  and  sides  uf  breast  olive  gray  with 
wash  of  yellowish  ;  chin  and  throat  grayish  white  with  pale  yellowish  suf- 
fusion; abdomen  and  under  lail-coverls  dull  vellow;  wings  brownish  gray  ; 
wing-coverts  broadly  tipped  with  pale  brownish  gray,  Hotneliines  shaded 
with  yellowish,  forming  two  well-marked  wing  bands ;  outer  web  of 
.  outer  tail  feather  much  paler  than  inner  web. 

Dimensions  of  type.  —  Wing,  73;  tail,  66;  culmen,  11 ;  tarsus,  17. 

Notes.  —  This  species   is   closely  related  to  Empidonax  affinis 
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Swains,  and  E.  pulverius  Brewst.  From  ihe  former  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  duller,  grayer  color,  especially  on  under- 
parts.  From  E.  puherius  it  differs  mainly  in  its  much  smaller 
size  and  rather  darker,  grayer  color.  We  secured  seven  specimens 
of  this  bird  on  the  highlands  of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  and  Guatemala, 
where  it  is  probably  resident.  The  distribution  of  the  three  fly- 
catchers named  above  is  as  follows: 

Empidonax  pulverius  Brewster.  —  Pine  forests  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  of  western  Mexico  from  Chihuahua  to  Jalisco,  Zacatecas, 
and  across  to  Tamaulipas. 

Empidonax  affinis  Swain.  —  Pine-forested  slopes  of  mountains 
on  southern  border  of  the  Mexican  tableland  from  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  to  Mt.  Orizaba  and  the  Sierra  Madre  of  Guerrero. 

Empidonax  irepidus.  —  Pine-forested  slopes  of  the  highlands 
in  Chiapas  and  Guatemala. 


Phcenicoth  rati  pis  littoralis,    new  species.      Tabasco  Ant 
Tanager. 

Tvpe  No.  L66,io3,  $  ad.,  U.  H.  National  Museum,  Biological  Survey 
Colleclioii.  From  Fronters, Tabasco,  Mexico,  collected  March  4,  1900,  by 
E.  W.  Netaon  and  E.  A.  Goldman. 

JJistriiuliaii.  — From  heavy  coaxial  forests  of  Tabasco  north  to 
southern  Tamaulipas. 

Sud'tptcific  ciaraclfrs.  — The  adult  jnaie  tiiHerB  from  P.  is/t'/mi  mainly 
in  its  much  more  vivid  poppy  red  underparts,  especially  on  throat  and 
breast ;  upperpans  clearer,  moi'e  vjnaceoiiii  red  ;  crest  deeper  richer  scar- 
lei.  The  females  differ  still  more,  hai'ing  a  strong  reddish  suffusion  on 
underparls  with  distinct  traces  of  red  crest  on  crown.  Size  about  as  in 
P.  sa/viHibM  bill  larger. 

Dimensions  0/ type.  —  Wing,  105  ;  tail,  92;  ciilmen,  19;  taruK,  28. 

Notes.  —  True  P.  salvini  appears  to  be  a  bird  of  the  forested 
foothills  being  replaced  in  the  lower  coast  lowlands  by  the  species 
described  above.  At  hrst  I  proposed  to  treat  this  bird  as  a  sub- 
species of  P.  salvini,  but  in  view  of  the  absence  of  any  specimens 
showing  intergradation  between  the  widely  different  females  of 
the  two  it  is  probably  safest  to  consider  them  as  full  species  until 
the  contrary  is  proved. 
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Heleodytes  zonatus  restrictus,  new  subspecies.     Tabasco 
Wren. 

No.  166.601,  J  nd.,  U.  S.  NBtional  MuKeum,  Biological  Survey  Collec- 
tion. From  Frontera,  Tabasco, Mexico,  collected  April  26.  1900,  \>y  E.  W. 
Kelson  and  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Dislribalion.  —  Waoieii  coant  plains  of  Tabasco. 

Stibspecijic  charactert.  —  Differs  from  tvpical  H.  toitatus  (from  moun- 
tain Rtopes  of  Vera  Cruz)  mainly  in  much  henvier  and  Iransversclj 
broader  black  spoiling  on  under  Bide  of  neck  and  breast  1  rest  of  lower 
parts  mucl>  more  dingj  buff.  heaviW  barred  and  spotted  on  sides  and 
Hanks  with  black;  back  more  like  that  of  loioius  but  witli  little  or  no 
traces  of  rustv  buff  eiiffuKlon. 

Dimemiens  of  typi,  —  Wing,  91 ;  tail,  95  ;  culmen,l4;  (arsu«,  19. 

Notes.  —  The  very  heavy  black  spotting  and  barring  on  the 
underparts  with  the  dull  dingy  shade  of  buf!  on  the  crissum 
renders  this  form  very  readily  distinguishable  from  typical  II. 
sonatus.  Its  range  appears  to  be  restricted  to  the  wooded  coast 
lowlands  while  we  found  H.  aonatus  only  on  the  wooded  slopes  of 
the  Cordillera  in  Vera  Cruz  and  Tabasco.  We  obtained  ten 
specimens  of  this  new  form  at  Frontera. 


THE   SEQUENCE  OF   MOULTS  AND   PLUMAGES  OF 
THE  LARID>f:    (GULLS    AND    TERNS). 

BY  JONATHAN    DWIGHT,    JR.,    M.    D. 

The  importance  of  the  moulting  of  birds  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  systematist  becomes  apparent  if  we  stop  to  consider  that  each 
moult  marks  a  point  of  tran.sition  from  one  plumage  to  another 
and  is  therefore  a  key  10  their  relationship.  It  is,  however,  not 
far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  the  natural  sequence  of  pluma^e.s 
and  mouks  is  but  imperfectly  understood  in  many  .specits,  while 
the  times  of  year  at  which  moults  occur  and  the  areas  of  feathers 
involved  in  partial  mouks,  especially  of  young  birds,  are  matters 
still  offering  a  wide  field  for  investigation. 
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The  moulting  of  the  Gulls  and  Terns  has  received  little  attention 
save  at  the  hands  of  C.  L.  Brehm  in  1854,  although  their  plumage 
has  been  elaborately  discussed  by  many  writers,  especially  Saun- 
ders and  Coues.  It  is  my  present  purpose  to  point  out  as  clearly 
as  circumstances  permit  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  plumage  and  moult  of  these  interesting  birds.  It 
would  be  far  easier  to  do  this  if  the  age  of  the  specimens  in  hand 
could  be  accurately  known,  but  unfortunately  there  are  limits  to 
the  physiological  and  osteological  evidences  of  immaturity  even  in 
fresh  birds,  while  dried  skins  tell  us  nothing  of  age  unless  they 
chance  to  show  transition  stages  at  a  period  of  active  moult.  Such 
specimens  in  my  own  collection  as  I  have  studied  while  fresh  have 
enabled  me  to  follow  details  of  moult  obscured  or  completely  lost 
in  museum  specimens,  and  I  have  had  opportunity  afforded  me, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  examining  the  large 
series  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Mr.  Wm. 
Brewster  has  also  given  me  opportunity  of  examining  his  extensive 
collection,  so  that  I  have  been  able  not  only  to  trace  successive 
stages  of  plumage  in  a  large  number  of  species  of  Gulls  and 
Terns,  chiefly  North  American,  but  in  many  cases  I  have  found 
specimens  in  the  midst  of  moult  which  fill  the  gaps  between  the 
stages.  As  a  result  of  my  studies  I  can  confidently  afhrm  that 
these  birds  conform  to  the  same  laws  of  plumage  development 
that  operate  in  other  species.  These  I  have  so  fully  explained  in 
a  recent  article  (Annals  N.  V.  Acad.  Sci.,  XIII,  1900,  pp.  74-345, 
pU.  vii),  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  but  delayed  in  publica- 
tion, that  I  need  only  refer  to  it.  Among  the  Laridx  will  be  found 
rhe  same  delinite  sequence  of  plumages  and  moults  as  in  other 
species.  Adults  wear  a  winter  or  autumnal  and  a  nuptial,  summer 
or  breeding  plumage  separated  by  postnuptial  and  prenuptial 
moults,  while  young  birds  pass  from  the  downy  or  natal  plumage 
to  the  Juvenal  and  first  winter  dresses  by  a  postnatal  and  a  post- 
juvenal  moult  respectively.  The  mouhs  occur  at  definite  periods, 
and  the  feather  growth  spreads  from  definite  points  in  the  feather 
tracts,  so  that  nothing  is  a  matter  of  chance  unless  it  be  the  arrested 
development  that  befalls  all  organisms  and  occasions  in  birds  the 
retention  of  old  feathers  among  those  that  are  replaced  by  new  at 
the  time  of  a  partial  moult.     So  it  often  happens  that  some  plum- 
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ages  are  made  up  of  parts  of  several  earlier  ones,  a  fact  that  has 
given  rise,  no  doubt,  to  the  old  idea  that  a  color  change  was  in 
progress. 

It  may  be  well  to  briefly  outline  the  order  of  renewal  in  the 
Laridx  although  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  other 
groups  of  birds.  The  dorsal  feathers  at  the  root  of  the  neck  are 
apt  to  be  the  first  to  show  renewal,  but  almost  simultaneously  new 
feathers  begin  to  appear  on  the  humeral  tracts,  on  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  head,  at  the  sides  of  the  breast,  on  the  flanks  and  at  fresh 
points  on  the  back,  the  new  growth  tending  to  spread  backwards 
from  these  initial  points  with  some  indication  of  alternate  feather 
replacement.  New  feathers  begin  to  show  along  the  cubital  borders 
of  the  wings,  and  the  proximal  primary  is  lost  early  in  the  moult. 
The  others  fall  in  succession,  the  inner  primaries  more  rapidly  than 
the  outer,  and  each  gains  nearly  full  length  before  the  next  is 
lost.  When  only  three  or  four  remain,  the  distal  secondary  suc- 
cumbs to  moult,  followed  rapidly  by  the  others,  so  that  the  proxi- 
mal is  lost  before  the  distal  primary  is  fully  grown.  The  growth 
of  this  primary  marks  very  nearly  the  completion  of  the  moult, 
although  the  rectrices  are  often  a  little  later,  the  middle  pair  falling 
usually  coincidently  with  the  distal  secondary,  followed  by  adjacent 
pairs,  except  that  the  outer  pair  may  precede  the  one  adjacent  and 
that  almost  the  whole  tail  may  be  lost  at  once  in  some  cases.  The 
last  feathers  to  be  renewed  may  be  found  at  many  points,  especially 
on  the  forehead,  nape,  interramal  space,  posterior  parts  of  the  body 
and  in  the  median  wing-coverts.  If  the  moult  be  partial  only  the 
back,  head  and  neck  are  affected,  together  with,  perhaps,  the  cubi- 
tal borders  of  the  wings  and  the  teniaries,  and  sometimes  appar- 
ently little  more  than  the  anterior  part  of  the  back  succumbs.  It 
is  important  to  know  the  relative  order  in  feather  growth  because 
partial  moults,  beginning  at  the  same  points  as  complete  ones, 
extend  somewhat  irregularly  for  only  a  limited  distance  from  them. 

All  of  the  species  of  Gulls  and  Terns  appear  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  birds  in  which  the  adults  moult  twice  every  year.  The 
Terns  undergo  two  complete  moults  in  a  year  and  while  the  Gulls 
also  undergo  two,  the  prenuptial  is  incomplete  and  never  includes 
the  remiges  and  rectrices,  or  the  wings  and  tail.  Further  than  this, 
two  groups  of  Gulls  may  be  recognized,  (1)  the  smaller  species 
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with  an  extensive  prenuptial  moult,  which  acquire  adult  plumage 
at  the  first  postnuptial,  and  (z)  the  larger  species,  with  a  more 
limited  prenuptial,  which  acquire  (ew  if  any  signs  of  adult  plum- 
age until  the  second  postnuptial  change.  The  postnuptial  mouh, 
beginning  directly  after  the  breeding  season,  proceeds  more 
rapidly  than  the  prenuptial,  which  is  rather  a  leisurely  affair, 
beginning  sometimes,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Gulls,  as  early 
as  mid-winter.  Young  birds  regularly  by  an  incomplete  post- 
juvenal  moult  pass  into  a  first  winter  plumage  which,  among  the 
Terns,  is  scarcely  different  from  the  adult  winter  dress;  among 
the  smaller  Gulls  it  is  recognizable  in  most  species  by  black- 
banded  tails  and  dusky  cubital  bands,  the  remains  of  juvenal 
dress,  and  among  the  larger  Gulls  it  is  of  quite  a  different  pattern 
and  color  from  the  mature  plumage  of  adults.  The  postjuvenal 
moult  seldom  manifests  itself  before  the  end  of  September  or 
much  later,  and  in  the  larger  species  proceeds  so  leisurely  that  it 
sometimes  appears  to  overlap  the  first  prenuptial,  beginning  as 
early  as  February  or  March, 

It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  young  birds  breed  before 
their  second  summer.  A  considerable  number  of  immature  birds 
of  different  species  are  certainly  found  in  summer  south  of  their 
breeding  range,  but  their  numbers  do  not  seem  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  all  young  birds  do  not  breed  the  first  summer.  It  is 
more  probable  that  they  are  the  less  vigorous  individuals  of  the 
species.  They  have  been  credited  with  remaining  in  winter 
plumage,  but  this  impression  needs  qualification,  for  I  have  ex- 
amined, while  fresh,  eight  specimens  of  the  Arctic  Tern  {S/crna 
/anti/isiea) ,  and  three  of  the  Kittlwake  Gull  {Jiissa  trU,tfty/,i), 
which  show  clearly  evidences  of  a  recent  prenuptial  moult,  only 
instead  of  assuming  nuptial  dress  they  h.ive  reverted  to  th6  winter 
plumage.  I  secured  these  birds  on  S;ible  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
between  June  5  and  11,  i.Sy4,  and  dissection  showed  that  they 
\tere  neither  breediiif;  nnr  iilxiiit  to  do  so.  The  Terns  were  of 
course  in  the  phiiuat;e  once  described  as  "  Sliina  porllnndinu" 
and  were  e;i,si!y  (iistiiiguisliable  among  thousands  of  Common, 
Arctic  and  Kuseate  Terns  already  breeding,  by  their  white  fore- 
heads, duiky  cubital  bands,  short  tails  and  black  feet  and  bills. 
Attention  was  often  drawn   to  (hem  by  llieir  single  harsh   croak 
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seldom  uttered  as  they  circled  among  the  clouds  of  Terns  in  the 
proportion  of  perhaps  one  to  one  thousand.  The  Kittiwakes 
were  obtained  from  a  small  flock,  and  it  is  of  interest  that  this 
species  does  not  breed  within  several  hundred  miles  of  Sable 
Island.  Birds  of  several  other  species  in  a  similar  first  nuptial 
plumage  have  occasionally  been  taken,  but  their  significance  has 
not  been  understood.  We  may  attribute  the  lateness  of  their 
prenuptial  moult  to  lack  of  vigor,  if  we  please,  and  it  is  possible 
some  of  the  midsummer  birds  that  we  have  supposed  were  adults 
passing  by  an  early  postnuptial  moult  to  winter  plumage  are  really 
immature  birds,  but  for  further  light  on  this  point  we  must  look 
to  field  observers.  As  such  birds  assume  in  early  summer  a  win- 
ter dress,  it  is  possible  that  their  moult  is  really  a  first  postnuptial, 
no  further  feather  change  occurring  for  a  year,  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  a  postnuptial  moult  takes  place  later  when  they 
assume  for  the  third  time  in  succession  a  plumage  that  is  certainly 
of  the  winter  type.  The  Kittiwakes  cited,  and  some  museum 
specimens  of  several  other  species,  seem  to  point  to  a  similar 
sequence  among  Gulls. 

Much  might  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  wear,  under  which  I 
include  all  the  destructive  results  of  abrasion  and  bleaching,  but 
suffice  it  here  to  direct  attention  to  a  couple  of  points.  One  is 
the  extremely  marked  fading  of  the  buff  edgings  of  plumages  of 
young  birds,  especially  the  juvenal,  in  which  the  buff  often  becomes 
white  ;  and  the  other  is  loss  of  the  '  frosting  '  or  '  silvering '  on  the 
wings  of  many  species,  which  produces  black  primaries.  The 
'  frosting '  is  due  to  elongated,  curved  and  frilled  barbules  on  the 
distal  sides  of  the  barbs,  and  when  the  barbules  are  worn  off  their 
black  basal  portion  becomes  conspicuous.  As  a  rule  the  fourth 
primary  of  each  wing  appears  to  suffer  most,  the  third,  second 
and  first  or  distal  blackaning  later  in  the  order  indicated. 

We  may  now  take  up  in  their  natural  sequence  the  plumages  and 
moults  of  a  Tern,  of  a  small  Gull  and  of  a  large  Gull,  the  three 
chosen  being  typical  of  all  the  others,  and  I  begin  with  the  Tern, 
as  the  number  of  recognizable  plumages  are  fewer  owing  to  the 
complete  double  or  semiannual  moult. 

The  sexes  among  the  Larids  are  fortunately  alike  in  all  plumages, 
only  to  the  more  salient  features  of  which  reference  will  be  made 
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Sterna  hirundo  Linn.    Common  Tern. 

1.  Natal  Down.  —  This  covers  the  chicks  thickly  and  is  yellow- 
ish with  black  spots  or  mottling  above  and  a  dusky  area  on  the 
chin  and  sides  of  the  throat. 

2.  Juvenal  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult 
shortly  after  leaving  the  egg.  Dusky  markings  and  buff  edgings 
are  conspicuous  above,  the  lower  parts  being  a  clear  white.  The 
forehead  is  pate  brown  blending  into  a  dull  black  occiput.  Buffs 
and  browns  later  become  dull  white  by  fading  and  the  blacks  be- 
come bronnish.  The  forking  of  the  tail  is  much  less  than  that  of 
adults  and  the  rectrices  are  more  rounded,  darker  and  tipped  with 
dusky  or  bufi  markings,  which  become  largely  lost  by  wear.  A 
couple  of  rows  of  lesser  coverts  along  the  cubital  border  of  the 
wing  fbrm  a  dull  black  band.  The  flesh-colored  bill  and  feet,  after 
first  brightening,  begin  to  darken. 

In  Nova  Scotia  young  birds  are  on  the  wing  before  the  first  of 
August  but  often  not  till  considerably  later,  and  the  birds  of  the 
Virginia  coast  do  not  seem  to  be  very  much  earlier.  The  misfor- 
tunes to  eggs  and  broods  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  extreme 
variations  in  the'  times  of  moult  of  this  as  well  as  other  species  of 
terns.  Some,  if  not  all  terns,  young  as  well  as  adults,  migrate 
southward  before  beginning  to  moult,  as  is  proved  by  specimens 
taken  in  juvenal  and  nuptial  dress  far  south  of  their  breeding 
grounds. 

3.  First  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  partial  postjuvenal 
moult,  limited  to  the  body  feathers,  and  sometimes  a  few  of  the 
lesser  wing-coverts.  The  new  mantle  is  gray  except  for  the  dusky 
cubital  bands.  The  forehead  is  white  and  the  occiput  black,  with 
some  tendency  to  streaking  on  the  crown.  The  bill  and  feel 
become  wholly  black.  Save  for  the  less  forked,  darker  tail  and 
traces  of  buff  on  the  retained  wing-coverts,  young  birds  closely 
resemble  adults.  The  change  to  this  plumage  is  not  apt  to  begin 
before  the  end  of  September  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

4.  First  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  first  pre- 
nuptial  moult,  which  explains  the  freshness  of  all  the  feathers 
of  breeding  birds.  The  lateness  of  this  moult  in  some  birds  is 
indicated  by  over  fifty  specimens  (some  of  which  appear  to  be 
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adults)  taken  in  Florida  between  May  38  and  June  3,  which  vary 
from  birds  with  the  iirst  primary  barely  grown  to  those  still  retain- 
ing two  or  three  of  the  old  primaries  and  a  number  of  old  rec- 
trices  and  body  feathers.  The  black  cap  is  now  assumed,  the 
dusky  cubital  bands  disappear,  and  the  bill  and  feet  become 
chiefly  coral  red.  The  significance  of  certain  birds  which  reas- 
sume  the  winter  plumage  has  already  been  discussed. 

5.  Second  Wittier  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  first  post- 
nuptial moult,  as  a  rule  not  earlier  than  September.  This  dress  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  first  winter,  and  the  bill 
and  feet  turn  black  before  the  moult  is  completed. 

6.  Second  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  second  pre- 
nuptial  moult.  The  older  birds  are  "probably  represented  by  the 
specimens  with  longer,  more  attenuated  lateral  rectrices  which  are 
paler  than  those  of  young  birds,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
the  slight  differences  are  due  to  age,  and  how  much  to  individual 
variations.  Voung  and  old  are  not  distinguishable  after  the  first 
prenuptial  moult,  and  later  plumages  and  moults  are  but  repeti- 
tions of  winter  and  nuptial  changes. 

What  is  true  of  sequence  in  Sterna  kirundo  is  evidently  true  of 
all  the  North  American  Terns  and  probably  of  other  species,  of 
which  J  have  seen  but  few  specimens.  Most  species  are  black- 
capped  in  nuptial  dress.  S.Airundo,  S.  paradisiea  and  S.  dougalH 
assume  in  winter  white  foreheads  gradually  blending  into  dull 
black  occiputs;  S.  maxima,  S.  elegant  and  S.  sandwichensts  acufla- 
vida  have  a  distinctly  black  and  white  streaked  crown  between  the 
white  forehead  and  black  occiput ;  S.  caspia  has  the  whole  cap 
streaked  with  black  and  white,  black  predominating;  S.forsttri, 
S.  aniillarum,  S.  fuliginosa,  S.  anasiketa,  Geochelidon  nilotiai  and 
Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis  have  caps  largely  white  anteriorly 
and  gray  posteriorly.  The  winter  mantle  appears  to  be  u-gularly 
somewhat  paler  than  the  nuptial,  strikingly  so  in  the  Itlack  Tern. 
In  this  species  the  sootiness  is  foreshadowed  even  In  the  natal 
down,  while  the  black  and  white  mottling  during  the  progress  of 
moults  is  a  very  conspicuous  feature.  In  Anous  stolidus  the  winter 
dress  differs  from  the  nuptial  chiefly  on  the  crown,  which  is  nearly 
as  brown  as  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  only  a  narrow  white  supralo- 
al  line  remaining. 
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The  period  of  the  prenuptial  moult  on  the  Atlantic  coast  covers 
the  months  of  February,  March,  April  and  May,  large  species  like 
S.  maxima  and  those  with  a  southern  breeding  range  moulting 
chiefly  in  the  first  two  of  these  months  and  other  species  later. 
The  postnuptial  moult  begins  in  July  in  some  species  and  not  till 
September  in  others.  The  postjuvenal  moult  seldom  begins  before 
the  postnuptial  and  often  not  till  October.  The  species  are  all  so 
harassed  on  their  breeding  grounds  that  the  natural  season  of 
moult  is  doubtless  much  extended  when  eggs  or  young  are  swept 
away  by  the  elements  or  the  equally  ruthless  hand  of  man. 

I  have  examined  the  type  specimen  of  ■'  Slerna  pikei"  vihich 
has  correctly  been  identified  as  S.  paraiUsxa.  The  bird  is  appar- 
ently assuming  winter  dress  with  dusky  cubital  coverts,  retaining 
only  one  primary  of  the  old  plumage.  The  broken  bill  seems  to 
be  in  transition  from  the  carmine  nuptial  to  the  black  winter  color. 
"Sterna  havelU"  is  of  course  the  winter  plumage  of  S.forstert, 
and  such  birds  as  are  found  in  summer  in  this  dress  will  probably 
prove  to  be  non-breeding,  like  "  S.  portlandica^' 

To  illustrate  the  plumages  and  mouks  of  the  smaller  Gulls  I 
might  chose  any  one  of  several  species  of  which  I  have  seen  full 
series.     I  have  selected  the  following  as  a  typical  species. 

L.arus  Philadelphia  {Ord).    Bonaparte's  Gull. 

1.  Natal  Down. —  Much  like  that  of  Sterna  hiriindo,  yellowish 
with  dusky  mottling  above. 

2.  Juvenal  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
The  upper  surface  is  decidedly  brown  with  paler  edgings,  a  black- 
ish brown  band  extends  along  the  cubital  border  of  the  wing  into 
the  tertiaries,  the  secondaries  have  dusky  markings,  the  primaries 
show  little  white,  their  coverts  being  partly  black,  and  the  tail  is 
white  with  a  broad  subterminal  black  band,  the  rectrices  being 
tipped  with  buff.  The  sides  of  the  head  are  white  with  a  dull 
black  auricular  patch  and  an  anteorbital  spot,  and  the  rest  of  the 
lower  parts  are  white  with  a  brownish  wash  on  (he  sides  of  the 
neck  and  breast.     The  bill  and  feet  are  black. 

3.  First  Winter  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  partial  postjuvenal 
moult  late  in  September  and  October  which  involves  only  the  body 
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feathers,  just  as  in  5.  kirundo.  A  blue-gray  mantle  and  paler  head 
are  assumed,  the  retained  wing  markings  and  banded  tail  of  the 
Juvenal  dress  characterizing  young  birds  until  their  first  postnup- 
tial moult. 

4.  First  Nuptial  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  partial  first  prenuptial 
moult  during  March  and  April  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Much  of 
the  body  plumage  is  renewed,  the  mantle  and  lower  parts  resem- 
bling the  winter  dress,  while  the  deep  plumbeous  hood  is  partly, 
and  probably  in  many  birds  fully  acquired.  I  have  examined 
early  May  specimens  from  New  York  which  still  show  new  growth 
of  feathers  at  the  usual  points.  Some  specimens  appear  to  reas- 
sume  the  winter  dress,  or  merely  a  dusky  somewhat  mottled  head, 
analogous  to  the  change  in  "  Sterna portlandica." 

J.  Second  Wittier  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  first  post- 
nuptial moult,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  July  in  New  York 
and  fully  a  month  earlier  in  California.  Maine  specimens  show 
the  beginning  of  the  moult  early  in  August.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  birds  that  appear  on  our  coasts  very  early  have  been  breed- 
ing birds,  and  the  same  question  may  be  raised  in  regard  to  other 
species.  At  this  moult  birds  assume  adult  characters,  a  wholly 
gray  mantle,  a  white  tail,  and  primaries  showing  large  white  areas 
extending  to  the  outer  webs,  obvious  even  with  the  wings  closed. 

6.  Second  Nuptial  Plumage  assumed  by  a  partial  second  pre- 
nuptial moult  at  which  the  full  dark  hood  replaces  the  grayish 
white  one  outlined  on  the  winter  dress.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace 
later  plumages,  which  resolve  themselves  into  successive  adult 
winter  and  adult  nuptial  dresses. 

Species  that  moult  precisely  like  L.  Philadelphia  are  Z.  africilla, 
L.franklinii,  L.  ridibuTidus,  Rodostethia  rosea,  Xema  sabinii  and 
Rissa  tridaetjila.  AH  of  these  I  have  examined  and  find  that  the 
dark-banded  juvenal  tail  and  wings  are  retained  until  the  first 
postnuptial  moult  when  young  and  old  become  practically  indis- 
tinguishable. The  bill  in  several  species  reddens  or  becomes 
yellow  in  summer,  changing  to  black  or  plumbeous  in  winter. 
The  adult  postnuptial  moult  is  seldom  completed  before  October 
ih  any  of  these  species,  and  the  postjuvenal  often  occurs  still 
later.  Kissa  tridactyla  is  peculiar  in  assuming  a  juvenal  mantle 
that  is  gray  without  distinct  edgings,  and  the  first  winter  mantle  is 
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also  gray,  the  black  nuchal  patch  usually  being  obliterated  by  new 
feathers.  The  claim  of  a  color-change  without  moult  in  Larus 
ridibundus  is  not  substantiated  by  a  series  of  specimens  taken 
throughout  the  year.  In  first  winter  plumage  there  is  a  brownish 
crown  patch  and  occipital  band  concealed  by  white  or  gray  feather 
tips,  much  as  in  L.  Philadelphia,  and  as  these  wear  off  the  brown 
comes  more  into  view,  but  at  the  same  time  new  darker  brown 
feathers  grow,  A  specimen  in  the  midst  of  a  second  (or  later) 
prenuptial  moult  (Amer.  Museum  No.  54632,  ? ,  March  6, 
England)  shows  new  growing  feathers  not  only  on  the  head  but 
elsewhere ;  the  forehead  anteriorly  still  retains  the  worn  white 
plumage  of  the  winter  dress.  Another  bird  (Amer.  Museum  No. 
26977,  9 ,  March  25,  France)  has  acquired  the  full  brown  hood 
of  new  feathers,  some  of  them  still  pushing  out  from  their  sheaths. 
If  such  feathers  were  recolored  how  is  their  perfect  structure  to 
be  explained  ? 

We  come  now  to  a  third  type  of  moult  which  is  peculiar  to  all 
of  the  larger  Gulls,  and  I   have  chosen  as  a  representative  species 


Lams  argentatus  Briinn.   Herring  Gull. 

1.  Na/aiDown.  —  GTzy\s]\  above  with  obscure  mottling  on 
the  back  and  black  spots  on  the  head  and  throat,  paler  below. 

2.  Juvenal  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
Above  grayish  brown  with  whitish  and  buffy  edgings;  below 
plumbeous  with  inconspicuous  whitish  mottling,  the  head  and 
neck  paler  and  tending  to  streaking.  The  primaries  are  uni- 
formly brownish  black.  The  rectrices  are  similar  but  basally,and 
the  outer  one  slightly,  mottled  with  grayish  white.  The  bill  is 
plumbeous  and  the  feet  flesh -colored. 

3.  First  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  limited  postjuvenal 
moult  which  is  apparently  either  suppressed  in  some  individuals 
or  postponed  till  the  prenuptial  period.  The  worn  and  faded 
Juvenal  dress  is  replaced  on  the  back,  head,  and  sides  of  breast 
by  a  similar  plumage,  which,  however,  is  somewhat  grayer  and 
more  mottled.  November  specimens  are  most  apt  to  show  this 
growth,  which  is  very  gradual  and  easily  overlooked. 
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4.  First  Nuptial  Humage  acquired  by  a  limited  first  prenupdal 
moult  in  March,  the  renewal  being  over  the  same  areas  affected 
by  the  postjuvenal.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  enough 
specimens  to  show  the  limits  of  these  two  moults,  which  may 
possibly  represent  but  one.  It  may  be  that  some  birds  moult 
either  at  one  period  or  the  other  and  not  at  both,  but  at  all  events 
moulting  birds  may  be  found  both  in  spring  and  fall.  Mottled 
brown  feathers  and  rarely  gray  ones  are  assumed  at  both  times 
and  it  seems  proper  to  recognize  two  moults  analt^us  to  those 
occurring  in  adults.  Specimens  have  been  reported  as  breeding 
in  Juvenal  dress,  but  it  is  possible  such  birds  have  been  in  either 
first  or  second  nuptial  plumages. 

5.  Second  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  postnuptial  . 
moult,  chiefly  in  August  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  An  immature 
dress  is  assumed,  the  mantle  being  largely  pearl  gray  but  mixed 
with  mottled  brownish  feathers,  especially  on  the  wing-coverts. 
The  lower  parts  are  largely  white  but  much  clouded  with  dusky 
edgings.  The  white  head,  neck  and  rump  are  heavily  streaked. 
The  tail  is  white  heavily  sprinkled  centrally  with  dusky  brown. 
The  secondaries  are  similarly  mottled.  The  primaries  are  dull 
black,  sometimes  with  small  white  apical  spots,  the  first  usually 
with  traces  of  a  subapical  spot,  sometimes  with  none.  The 
amount  of  individual  variation  seems  to  be  within  reasonable 
limits,  the  average  of  which  I  have  here  indicated. 

6.  Second  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  limited  second  pre- 
nuptial  moult  in  March  or  April,  the  back  getting  new  gray 
feathers  and  the  head  and  neck  becoming  white  clouded  a  little 
with  brownish  gray.  The  bill  becomes  yellow.  These  birds 
unless  closely  examined  would  pass  for  adults. 

7.  Third  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  second  post- 
nuptial moult.  A  mantle  wholly  pearl  gray  is  now  assumed,  the 
lower  parts  and  the  tail  becoming  pure  white.  The  customary 
winter  streaking  of  the  head  and  neck  is  reduced.  The  primaries 
are  tipped  with  white,  the  first  having  a  large  white  subapical 
spot,  and  the  second  sometimes  shows  signs  of  one.  The  moult 
is  at  its  height  about  the  first  of  September. 

8.  Third  Nuptial  Plumage  AC(\mTtA  by  a  limited  third  prenuptial 
moult,  at  its  height  in  March.     A  pure  white  head,  neck  and  breast 
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and  a  gray  back  are  acquired.     The  feet  in  adults  remain   flesh- 
colored. 

9.  Fourth  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  third  post- 
nuptial moult.  This  is  practically  like  the  third  winter  or  later 
winter  plumages,  and  although  the  age  of  birds  after  the  second 
postnuptial  moult  can  only  be  inferred  from  their  plumage,  it  is 
probable  that  the  white  spots  of  the  primaries,  especially  of  the 
first,  increase  with  age.  The  size  of  the  bill  and  the  whiteness  of 
the  head  in  winter  also  increase.  As  a  progressive  increase  in 
these  matters  can  be  demonstrated  at  the  time  of  three  moults,  it 
is  logical  to  assume,  within  certain  limits,  a  continued  increase, 
and  so  in  older  birds  we  would  expect  a  fusion  of  the  two  terminal 
areas  of  white  on  the  first  primary.  The  presence  of  a  divided 
white  area  is  the  chief  character  on  which  the  American  subspe- 
cies smithsonianus  rests,  and  unless  differences  from  the  European 
birds  can  be  found  in  all  of  the  stages  of  plumage  just  indicated 
the  separation  rests  on  a  very  slender  basis.  Is  the  European 
bird  always  marked  by  one  white  area  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  pick 
out  a  series  of  American  birds  showing  all  gradations  from  a  first 
primary  with  a  small  white  spot  to  one  that  ends  in  a  broad  dash 
of  white,  and  I  believe  that  the  scarcity  of  the  whiter-tipped  speci- 
mens is  due  rather  to  the  diminishing  numbers  of  older  birds  and 
their  increasing  wariness  than  to  the  straggling  to  America  of  Old 
World  birds. 

The  question  of  age  has  not  been  sufficiently  taken  info  account 
by  the  systematists  who  have  attached  undue  importance  to  the 
spots  and  spaces  of  white  and  gray  found  on  the  wings  of  gulls. 
There  is  nO  question  but  that  there  is  a  progressive  increase,  with 
age,  of  white  or  gray  areas  in  many  species.  The  white  spot  of 
the  first  primary  grows  larger  in  a  number  of  species  at  successive 
moults,  and  in  many  of  the  species  the  blackness  of  the  feather 
shaft  through  it  is  gradually  lost.  The  size  and  proportions  of 
the  bill  also  vary  with  age,  while  its  color  varies  both  with  age 
and  with  season,  being  dark  in  winter  and  usually  yellow  in  sum- 
mer. These  matters  should  be  weighed  in  studying  the  afSniltes 
of  the  gulls.  The  larger  ones  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  classes :  those  with  black  primaries,  those  with  white,  and 
those  with  gray.     In  all  three  the  sequence  of  plumages  and  moults 
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is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Larus  argeritatus,  as  I  have  deter- 
mined by  series  of  birds  of  several  species  taken  at  important 
transition  points  of  the  moults. 

OE  the  first  class,  in  juvenal  plumage  the  primaries  are  wholly  dull 
black  with  a  similar  tail,  the  body  feathers  being  more  or  less  gray 
or  brown,  the  darkest  species  of  those  examined  being  Z.  heer- 
manni,  with  Z.  marintis,  L.  occidentaiis,  L.  califomirus  and  L.  argen- 
iatus  somewhat  lighter.  L.  delawarensis,  L.  canus  and  L.  brachy- 
rhynchiis  are  similar  in  plumage  except  for  their  banded  tails,  the 
first  species  differing  from  all  the  others  in  its  dusky  spotted  body 
plumage.  At  the  postjuvenal  and  first  prenuptial  moults  the  faded 
dress  is  partly  exchanged  for  one  less  brown,  the  smaller  species 
apparently  sometimes  assuming  a  few  bluish  gray  feathers  on  the 
back.  At  the  first  postnuptial  moult,  the  black  primaries  and  tail 
are  reassumed,  and  in  those  species  which,  when  adylt,  have  spotted 
primaries,  there  is  often  the  su^estion  of  a  white  spot  on  the  first 
primary.  The  new  tail  is  speckled  with  gray,  being  white  basaily 
and  laterally ;  in  banded  species  the  band  becomes  narrower 
but  does  not  disappear  as  is  usual  in  gulls  of  the  type  of  Z. 
Philadelphia.  The  body  plumage  acquired  is  largely  white,  veiled 
with  brown,  except  that  the  gray  mantle,  mixed  with  speckled 
feathers,  is  now  apparent.  S.  keermanm  remains  wholly  dark. 
Birds  pass  their  second  winter  in  this  plumage,  which  varies  in 
the  proportion  of  adult  characters  according  to  the  individual. 
The  second  prenuptial  moult  adds  to  the  grayness  of  the  mantle 
and  to  the  whiteness  of  the  head  and  lower  parts,  and  birds  would 
pass  for  adults  were  it  not  for  the  wings  and  tails.  When  these 
are  again  renewed  at  the  second  postnuptial  moult  the  first  pri- 
mary shows  a  spot  and  the  rectrices  become  wholly  white  or  with 
but  a  touch  of  darker  color.  Later  than  this  we  can  scarcely 
follow  differences  of  plumage.  The  nuptial  and  the  winter  man- 
tles hardly  differ,  and  the  brown  streaking  of  the  head  in  winter 
appears  to  diminish  with  age,  while  the  areas  of  white  on  the 
wings  apparently  increase,  as  well  as  the  proportions  of  the 
whole  bird. 

The  gulls  which  have  white  primaries  when  adult,  77s.,  L. 
g/iiiinis,  L.  barrovianus  and  I,.  leucopUrus^  do  not  in  juvenal  plum- 
age differ  very  much   from   I.,   argen/ntiis,  being  of  a  uniform 
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deep  gray  color  with  buffy  edgings.  They  are  paler,  however, 
and  the  primaries  are  deep  gray  instead  of  black.  The  limited 
moults  of  the  body  feathers  during  the  winter,  together  with 
fading,  effect  a  slight  paling.  At  the  first  postnuptial  moult  pale 
brown,  sometimes  partly  mottled  remiges  and  rectrices  are  ac- 
quired and  a  similar  brown  variegated  body  plumage.  The  pri- 
maries are  very  nearly  white.  A  specimen  of  L.  glaucus  (Amet. 
Mus.  No.  64144,  September  i,  Greenland)  in  fresh  plumage,  still 
showing  the  sheaths  of  the  first  primary  and  several  rectrices, 
seems  to  prove  that  the  brown  mottled  dress  is  a  second  winter 
plumage,  and  not  a  first  as  generally  supposed.  This  is  the  plum- 
age that  later,  at  the  second  prenuptial  moult,  acquires  a  sprink- 
ling of  pearl  gray  feathers.  Not  till  the  second  postnuptial  moult 
are  the  white  primaries  and  partly  pearl  gray  mantle  assumed. 
This  seems  to  be  the  sequence  of  these  plumages,  as  well  as  may 
be  judged  from  material  that  gives  only  slight  clues  as  to  age. 
We  may  suppose  the  absolutely  white  "■  Larus  hufchinsii"  to  be 
an  extremely  adult  ^/ak^ux  similar  to  occasional  nearly  pure  white 
specimens  of  leucofilerus.  There  is  at  all  events  nothing  about 
such  birds,  which  are  rare,  to  suggest  immaturity. 

We  come  lastly  to  consider  the  gulls  with  gray-patterned  pri- 
maries, which  include  L.  glauces(ens,  L.  kumlkni  and  L.  ntfsont. 
In  Juvenal  plumage  glaucescens  is  only  a  trifle  darker  than  glauais, 
though  distinguishable  by  size,  and  like  it  appears  to  assume  a 
similar  first  winter  and  first  nuptial  dress  by  limited  renewal  of 
body  feathers.  At  the  first  postnuptial  mouh  a  similar  brown 
mottled  dress  seems  to  be  assumed  with  pale  primaries  while  part 
of  the  gray  mantle  and  a  white  head  are  added  at  the  second 
prenuptial  moult.  The  first  gray-patterned  primaries  and  white 
tail  are  apparently  not  acquired  until  the  second  postnuptial 
■moult,  together  with  the  first  adult  plumage.  There  is  of  course 
possibility  of  error  in  examining  series,  large  or  small,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  mottled  specimens  of  both  glaucus  and  glaucescens  are 
exceptions,  while  the  majority  of  the  birds  acquire  a  more  adult 
plumage  at  the  first  postnuptial  moult,  as  does  argentatus,  occidm- 
talis,  etc.  Do  we  know  I  may  ask,  how  great  is  the  proportion 
of  immature  birds  of  the  former  two  species  as  compared  with  the 
lattei ? 
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Without  the  examination  of  further  material  I  cannot  deter- 
mine definitely  the  status  of  kumlimi  and  nelsoni,  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  former  is  a  plumage  of  kucopUrus  after  the 
second  postnuptial  moult,  and  the  latter  is  possibly  a  similar  stage 
of  glauiiscens.  This  question  and  many  others  present  themselves 
as  we  learn  what  bearing  age  has  in  modifying  plumage  and 
proportions  of  the  Gulls.  I  think  the  specific  distinctness  of 
L.  barrovianus  from  glaucus  is  open  to  doubt,  and  brarhyhynf/tus 
is  likely  to  prove  merely  a  variety  of  caniis,  while  L.  schisitsagus, 
L.  affinis,  L.  mchinnans  and  L.  vega,  on  further  study,  may 
perhaps  show  new  affinities. 

My  sketch  of  the  sequence  of  moults  and  plumages  of  the  Gulls 
and  Terns  has  necessarily  been  superficial  in  many  respects,  but 
at  least  we  have  gained  enough  insight  into  the  usual  course  of 
their  changes  of  plumage  to  see  that  plumages  are  definite  entities 
acquired  along  definite  lines  of  development.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  with  all  the  material  available  for  study  at  the  present  day, 
we  should  avoid  classing  together,  as  in  the  past,  unrelated  stages 
of  "  immature  "  plumage  and  specify  precisely  what  stage  we  mean 
unless  we  wish  to  subject  ourselves  to  the  lurking  suspicion  that 
our  knowledge  or  our  methods  have  not  kept  pace  with  our  scien- 
tific zeal. 


EIGHTEENTH   CONGRESS   OF  THE   AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGISTS'   UNION. 

The  Eighteenth  Congress  of  the  American  Omitholc^ists' 
Union  convened  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Monday  evening,  Novem- 
ber iz,  1900.  The  business  meeting  was  held  in  Mr.  William 
Brewster's  museum,  and  the  public  sessions,  commencing  Tues- 
day, November  13,  and  lasting  three  days,  were  held  in  the  Nash 
Lecture-room  of  the  University  Museum. 

Business  Session. —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice- 
President  Merriam,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Robert 
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Ridgway.  Eighteen  active  members  were  present  The  Secre- 
tary's report  gave  the  membership  of  the  Union  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  Congress  as  748,  constituted  as  follows:  Active,  46; 
Honorary,  16^;  Corresponding,  65  ;  Associate,  6ai. 

During  the  year  the  Union  lost  seventy-eight  members  —  ten 
by  death,  twenty-three  by  resignation,  and  forty-five  were  dropped 
for  non-payment  of  dues.  The  members  lost  by  death  were  Dr. 
Elliott  Coues,'  an  Active  Member,  and  one  of  the  Founders  of 
the  Union,  who  died  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  25,  1899,  at 
the  age  of  57  ;  George  B.  Sennett,'  also  an  Active  Member,  who 
died  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  March  18,  1900,  aged  59  years;  Prof. 
Alphonse  Milne- Edwards,*  an  Honorary  Member,  who  died  in 
Paris,  April  zi,  1900,  at  the  age  of  64;  Dr.  D.  Webster  Prentiss,* 
one  of  the  Founders  of  the  Union,  and  for  twelve  years  an  Active 
Member,  who  died  in  Washington,  D.  C-,  November  19,  1899, 
aged  56  years.  Owing  to  failing  health  he  resigned  his  Active 
Membership  in  1895,  and  on  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation  he 
was  reelected  as  a  Corresponding  Member ;  and  Edgar  Leopold 
Layard,*  also  a  Corresponding  Member,  who  died  in  Devon,, 
England,  January  i,  rgoo,  in  his  76th  year.  Also  the  following 
Associates  ;  Foster  H.  Brackett,*  who  died  in  Dorchester,  Mass., 
January  9,  1900,  aged  37 ;  Francis  C.  Browne,'  who  died  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  January  9,  1900,  aged  70;  John  A.  Dakin,' 
who  died  February  21,  1900,  in  Syracuse,  N.  V.,  at  the  age  of 
48;  Percy  S.  Selous,*  who  died  in  Greenville,  Mich.,  April  7, 
1900;  Charles  C.  Marble,'"  who  died  in  Chicago,  September  25, 
1900,  aged  5a  ;  Edwin  Carter,  of  H  reck  en  ridge,  Colo. 
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The  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  the  finances  of  the  Union 
to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  was  elected  President ;  Charles  B.  Cory 
and  Charles  F.  Batchelder,  Vice-Presidents;  John  H.  Sage,. 
Secretary ;  William  Dutcher,  Treasurer.  Frank  M.  Chapman, 
Ruthven  Deane,  E.  VV.  Nelson,  Witmer  Stone,  Drs.  A.  K.  Fisher, 
Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  and  Thos.  S.  Roberts,  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer,  of  the  Royal  Museum, 
Dresden,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member,  and  Count  E. 
Arrigoni  Degli  Oddi,  University  of  Padua,  Italy,  and  Walter  E. 
Bryant,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  Corresponding  Members.  Seventy 
new  members  were  added  to  the  list  of  .'\ssociates.  The  usual 
reports  of  Standing  Committees  were  received. 

A  change  in  the  By-L^ws  was  proposed  whereby  the  present 
class  of  Active  Members  shall  be  known  as  Fellows ;  the  present 
class  of  Associate  Members  to  be  known  as  Associates,  and  to 
establish  a  class  of  membership  intermediate  between  Fellows  and 
Associates  to  be  known  as  Members.  The  matter  will  be  brought 
up  for  final  action  at  the  next  Congress  of  the  Union. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Miss  Juliette  A.  Owen,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  an  Associate  Member,  donating  an  additional  fioo  to  the 
Union.  This  will  be  added  to  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to 
be  used  for  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  ornithology. 

Public  Session.  First  Day. —  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President,  Dr.  Merriam. 

The  first  paper  of  the  morning  was  a  Memorial  Address  on  the 
Hon.  Geo.  B.  Sennett,  an  Active  Member,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen. 
Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot  followed  with  a  Memorial  Address  on  Dr.  Elliott 
Coues,  also  an  Active  Member,  and  a  former  President  of  the 
Union. 

The  reading  of  scientitic  communications  began  with  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  on  '  The  Sequence  of  Moults  and  Plum- 
ages of  the  LaridE  (Gulls  and  Terns).'  Remarks  followed  by  Dr. 
T.  S.  Palmer,  and  the  author. 

Next  came  '  A  Study  of  the  Genus  Sliirnella,'  by  Mr.  Frank  M. 
Chapman.  Remarks  followed  by  the  Chair,  Mr.  William  Palmer, 
and  the  author. 
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The  fifth  title  was  '  The  Moult  of  the  North  American  Shore 
Birds  (Limicola),'  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.  Remarks  followed 
by  the  Chair,  and  by  Dr.  Allen.  - 

The  opening  paper  of  the  afternoon  session  was  by  Judge  John 
N.  Clark,  entitled  '  Dooryard  Ornithology.' 

The  concluding  papers  of  the  day,  both  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  were  as  follows : 

'The  Season  of  1900  at  the  Magdalen  Islands;  with  remarks 
on  Bird  Photography,'  by  the  Rev.  H.  K.  Job. 

'  Field  Notes  on  a  few  New  England  Birds,'  by  William  Brewster. 

Second  Day. —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Merriam. 

'The  "American  Ornithologists'  Union"  of  1840-45,'  by 
Witmer  Stone,  was  the  first  paper  of  the  morning. 

The  second  title  was  '  Notes  on  the  Spring  Migration  (1900)  at 
Scarborough,  N.  Y.,'  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes. 

The  third  paper  was  entitled  '  Among  the  Terns  at  Muskeget, 
and  on  the  New  Jersey  Coast,'  by  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Baily.  It  was 
illu.strated  by  lantern  slides. 

Next  came  an  '  Exhibition  of  lantern  slides  of  Birds,  Birds' 
Nests,  and  Nesting  Haunts,  from  Nature,'  by  Dr.  Thos.  S. 
Roberts.     Remarks  followed  by  Dr.  Merriam. 

The  fifth  paper  was  '  On  the  Value  of  careful  Observations  of 
Birds'  Habits,'  by  Edward  H.  Forbush. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the  following  papers  —  alt 
being  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  viz. : 

'  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera,'  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman. 

'  Notes  on  a  Nest  of  Massachusetts  Brown  Creepers,'  by  Dr.    . 
A.  P.  Chadboume. 

'  Natural  History  of  the  Alaska  Coast,'  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam. 

Third  Day. —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Merriam. 

Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Protection 
of  North  American  Birds,  read  the  report  of  his  committee  for  the 
previous  year.  This  was  followed  by  Mr.  William  Dutcher  on  the 
'  Results  of  Special  Protection  to  Gulls  and  Terns  obtained  through 
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the  Thayer  Fund.'  These  reports  are  published  in  this  number 
of '  The  Auk,'  and  will  be  issued  as  a  pamphlet  to  be  sold  at  a 
low  price  for  general  distribution. 

The  third  title  was  '  The  Enforcement  of  the  Lacey  Act,'  by  Dr. 
T.  S.  Palmer. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  thanking  the  authorities  of  Harvard 
University  for  the  use  of  the  Nash  Lecture-room  as  a  place  for 
meeting,  and  for  other  courtesies  tendered  to  the  Union,  and  to 
the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  for  the  very  cordial  welcome  and 
most  generous  hospitality  extended  to  the  visiting  members. 

Owing  to  want  of  time  for  their  presentation  in  full  the  follow- 
ing papers  were  read  by  title: 

'  The  Pterylosis  of  Podargus ;  with  Further  Notes  on  the  Ptery- 
lography  of  the  Caprimulgidx,'  by  Hubert  Lyman  Clark. 

'Impressions  of  Some  Hawaiian  Birds,'  by  H.  W.  Henshaw. 

■  A  Visit  to  the  Birthplace  of  Audubon,'  by  O.  Widmann. 

'  Aptosochromatism,  A  reply  to  Drs.  Dwight  and  Allen,'  by 
Francis  j.  Birtwell. 

'On  the  breeding  habits  of  Leconte's  Sparrow,'  by  P.  B,  Peabody. 

'  Breeding  of  the  Cerulean  Warbler  near  Baltimore,'  by  Frank 
C.  Kirkwood. 

The  Union  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York  City,  November  11,  1901, 

J  NO.  H.  Sage, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    THE    PROTEC- 
TION   OF    NORTH    AMERICAN     BIRDS    FOR 
THE   YEAR    igco. 

The  past  year  has  been  perhaps  the  most  notable  one  in  the 
annals  of  bird  protection  since  the  present  Committee  was  estab- 
lished. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  I  propose  in  this  report  to  consider 
only  the  work  that  has  come  immediately  before  the  Committee. 
I  must,  however,  congratulate  the  Audubon  Societies  on  the 
excellent  work  they  are  accomplishing,  without  which  the  more 
serious  undertakings  of  this  Committee  could  not  have  been  car- 
ried through.  The  societies  now  exist  in  no  less  than  twenty-two 
States  oE  the  Union,  and  so  widely  has  their  influence  been  ex- 
tended that  we  rarely  find  persons  to-day  who  have  not  heard  of 
the  movement  for  bird  protection,  and  every  proposed  act  of 
legislation  now  finds  the  way  paved  for  its  progress  and  willing 
hands  extended  everywhere  to  aid  it. 

The  strengthening  of  these  existing  Audubon  Societies  and  the 
establishment  of  additional  organizations  of  this  kind  in  our  re- 
maining States,  especially  in  the  South,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
encouraged.  The  part  played  by  '  Bird-Lore,'  and  its  editor,  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Chapman,  in  furthering  the  work  of  the  Audubon  Soci- 
eties and  in  maintaining  a  bond  of  union  between  them  cannot  be 
too  strongly  commended.  Besides  new  Audubon  Societies  in  the 
States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Florida  and  Ken- 
tucky, four  established  during  the  year,  the  Committee  has  also 
been  informed  of  the  organization  at  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  of  a  similar 
society,  '  The  Bird  Protective  Society  of  America.  Referring 
those  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Audubon  Societies  to  '  Bird- 
Lore,'  where  their  reports  appear,  we  will  now  consider  the  work 
of  your  Committee  during  the  past  year.  _ 

The  close  of  the  year  1899  marked  a  great  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  gulls,  terns  and  other  sea  birds  for  millinery  purposes, 
and  information  reached  your  chairman  of  efforts  made  by  milli- 
nery agents  at  various  points  along  our  coasts  to  encourage  collect- 
ing for  the  millinery  trade.     In  one  case  postal  cards  offering  a 
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regular  scale  of  prices  tor  the  birds  were  sent  to  postmasters  all 
along  the  Gulf  Coast,  with  requests  to  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  gunners  or  fishermen. 

Through  the  agency  of  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  this  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  in  turn  reported  it  to  the  Post- 
master General,  and  a  warning  was  issued  in  the  regular  postal 
instructions  to  all  postmasters  in  the  United  States  not  to  lend  their 
aid  to  such  trade,  as  it  was  in  many  States  unlawful. 

This  matter,  thanks  to  the  public  press,  was  well  advertised 
throughout  the  country  and  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Shortly  afterward  Mr.  Abbot  H.  Thayer,  a  member  of  the  Union, 
communicated  with  your  chairman,  and  learning  that  the  Com- 
mittee  was  unable  to  take  active  measures  toward  protecting  the 
terns  and  gulls,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  generously  offered  to 
raise  money  for  this  purpose.  An  appeal  prepared  Ijy  Mr, 
Thayer,  was  signed  by  a  number  of  prominent  members  of  the 
Union  and  widely  published.  This  brought  immediate  response, 
and  a  substantial  fund  was  soon  at  the  command  of  your  Com- 
mittee. Being  unable  to  personally  attend  to  the  details  of  this 
work  your  chairman  enlisted  the  services  of  Mr.  William  Dutcher 
who  kindly  undertook  the  entire  work  and  who  will  report  on  the 
results  that  have  been  accomplished. 

Early  in  the  year  millinery  activity  also  manifested  itself  in 
Delaware  where  the  services  of  gunners  were  enlisted  to  obtain 
crows  and  blackbirds  for  the  trade.  While  the  existing  laws  did 
not  protect  these  species,  the  danger  of  killing  other  protected  birds 
and  game  was  pointed  out  in  a  circular  issued  by  your  chairman, 
and  citizens  of  I>e!aware  were  called  upon  to  do  what  they  could 
to  prevent  this  outrage.  These  circulars  were  sent  to  every  post 
office  in  the  State.  Mr.  A.  D.  Poole  of  the  Delaware  Game  Pro- 
tective Association  took  an  active  interest  in'the  matter  and  in 
company  with  your  chairman  visited  Gov.  Tunnell  who  heartily 
endorsed  what  had  been  done  and  assured  us  of  his  cooperation 
in  case  the  laws  were  transgressed. 

The  way  in  which  the  newspapers  of  the  country  took  this 
matter  up  and  spread  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  with 
more  or  less  elaboration  is  an  instance  of  the  work  of  the  Audu- 
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bon  Societies  in  interesting  the  general  public  in  bird  protection. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  also  lent  us  its  aid  by  notifying  its 
agents  to  exercise  great  care  not  to  ship  from  the  Slate  any  birds 
killed  contrary  to  law,  as  they  would  thereby  be  liable  to  prose- 
cution under  the  laws  of  Delaware. 

The  immediate  result  was  the  prevention  of  the  filling  of  this 
contract  for  crows  and  blackbirds,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
another  effort  of  the  same  kind  will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 
Furthermore,  the  citizens  were  greatly  agitated  over  the  matter  of 
bird  protection,  a  Delaware  Audubon  Society  was  organized,  and 
there  is  promise  of  better  laws  being  passed  in  the  near  future. 

This  agitation  was  the  means  of  bringing  your  chairman  into 
direct  communication  with  Mr.  Charles  W.  Farmer  of  the  Milli- 
nery Merchants'  Protective  Association,  embracing  nine  tenths  of 
the  leading  firms  in  America.  Mr,  Farmer  protested  against  the 
alleged  exaggerations  of  the  newspapers  and  assured  your  Com- 
mittee that  no  firm  would  think  of  buying  small  American  birds 
of  any  description. 

In  the  course  of  considerable  correspondence  your  chairman 
suggested  that  if  the  use  of  any  sort  of  American  wild  bird  was 
tabooed  by  the  millinery  trade,  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  stop- 
ping the  newspaper  criticism,  which  would  undoubtedly  continue 
as  long  as  any  of  our  native  birds  were  shot  for  decoration. 

This  resulted  in  the  proposition  from  the  milliners  that  they 
would  refuse  henceforth  to  deal  in  any  American  birds  or  foreign 
birds  closely  resembling  American  species,  as  gulls,  terns,  etc., 
reserving  two  seasons  to  dispose  of  stock  on  hand,  providing  that 
this  Committee  and  the  Audubon  Societies  would  pledge  them- 
selves not  to  use  their  influence  on  behalf  of  legislation  against 
the  importation  of  foreign  birds,  or  feathers  of  ostrich  or  domes- 
tic fowls.  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Dutcher  met  a  Committee  of  the 
milliners  and  discussed  the  matter,  after  which  the  proposition 
was  formally  presented  and  published.  It  was  unfortunately 
badly  framed  and  did  not  clearly  set  forth  the  agreements  that  the 
milhners  intended  to  offer,  so  that  although  adopted  by  a  mail  vote 
of  your  Committee,  subject  to  certain  alterations  agreed  to  at  the 
above  conference,  strongly  advocated  by  the  editor  of  '  Bird- 
Lore,'    and   favored  by  the  directors  of  some  of   the  Audubon 
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Societies,  it  was  nevertheless  opposed  by  other  of  the  Audubon 
Societies  and  by  the  editor  of  the  Audubon  Department  of  '  Bird- 
Lore.'  As  the  milliners  naturally  required  the  agreement  of  all 
the  bird  protective  organizations  this  action  stopped  the  negotia- 
tions. This  result  was  much  regretted  by  your  chairman  and 
■  other  members  of  the  Union  who  have  been  active  in  dealing 
with  the  practical  side  of  bird  protection,  especially  legislation. 
And  it  was  regretted  that  the  proposition  could  not  have  been 
presented  in  a  more  favorable  form  and  considered  more  on  its 

As  it  happens,  however,  there  Is  great  hope  that  we  are  about 
to  obtain  the  same  results  as  would  have  ensued  from  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  agreement  without  making  any  concessions. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  great  efforts  were  made  by 
various  game  protective  associations,  headed  by  Mr.  G.  O.  Shields, 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  so  called  Lacey  Bill,  This  act  is 
supplementary  to  the  State  game  and  bird  laws  and  forbids  ship- 
ment of  illegally  killed  birds  from  one  State  to  another,  while 
birds  coming  into  a  State,  even  though  killed  legally,  cannot  be 
sold  in  that  State  if  the  law  there  forbids  the  sale  of  that  sort  of 
bird.  The  possibilities  of  prosecutions  of  milliner}'  agents  for 
receiving  sea  birds  killed  contrary  to  law  in  other  States  are 
easily  seen.  Your  chairman  and  many  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee exerted  all  their  influence  in  behalf  of  this  bill,  and  were 
ably  seconded  by  the  Audubon  Societies.  To  the  gratification  of 
all,  it  became  a  law  in  May  last. 

Already  several  seizures  of  gulls  have  been  made  under  this  or 
State  laws,  most  notably  that  of  2600  gulls  and  terns  in  the  pos- 
session of  Charles  E.  Pontier,  manager  for  Dumont  and  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  the 
State  Game  and  Fish  Protective  Association  of  Maryland,  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Frank  C.  Kirkwood  of  the  Union  and  other  officers, 
with  the  able  assistance  of  Dr.  T.  S,  Palmer  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  supervision  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Lacey  Act,  These  birds  were  sold  at  public 
auction  according  to  State  law,  on  condition  that  the  purchaser 
keep  them  in  his  own  possession. 

To  guard  against  further  dealing  in  these  goods  Dr.  Palmer  and 
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your  chairman  have  notified  a  number  of  wholesale  milliners  that 
the  goods  are  contraband  and  can  only  be  purchased  at  the  risk 
of  prosecution.  The  criminal  case  against  Dumont  &  Co.  is  still 
pending.  Dr.  Palmer  reports  further  :  "  The  seizure  of  the  birds 
at  once  attracted  attention  and  the   results  are  likely  to  be  far- 

"One  of  the  largest  wholesale  millinery  firms  in  Baltimore  re- 
quested an  official  inspection  of  their  stock  and  agreed  to  abandon 
the  sale  not  only  of  gulls  and  terns  but  also  of  grebes,  pelicans, 
herons  and  other  birds  protected  by  State  or  Federal  law.  I  in- 
terviewed practically  ail  the  wholesale  milliners  in  the  city  and 
without  exception  they  took  the  same  ground  and  promptly  with- 
drew these  birds  from  snle.  Judging  by  the  action  of  these 
dealers,  I  believe  that  the  wholesale  trade  in  native  plume  birds 
in  Baltimore  has  practically  ceased  for  the  time  being,  and  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made  for  similar  action  in  other  States."  Later, 
conference  with  wholesale  dealers  in  Boston,  NewYork,  and  Phila- 
delphia resulted  in  the  agreement  not  to  purchase  any  more  gulls, 
terns,  herons,  pelicans  or  grebes,  so  that  the  prospects  for  elimi- 
nating all  American  birds  from  the  millinery  trade  are  very  bright. 

The  effect  of  the  Lacey  Act  on  the  selling  of  imported  game 
birds  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  where  the  selling  of  such 
birds  is  prohibited  will  probably  require  a  judicial  decision. 
Many  dealers  contend  that  the  law  cannot  affect  the  sale  of  birds 
legally  killed  in  other  .States.  As  this  is  exactly  what  the  Lacey 
Act  was  intended  to  do,  however,  there  is  very  little  doubt  but 
that  it  will  be  upheld.  So  far  as  Philadelphia  is  concerned,  it  has 
already  resulted  in  a  great  reduction  in  the  sale  of  game  birds. 

Beside  the  aggressive  work  described  1  would  call  attention  to 
the  valuable  publications  prepared  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  and  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  namely, '  A  Review  of 
Economic  Ornithology  in  the  United  States,'  'A  list  of  Organiza- 
tions concerned  in  the  Protection  of  Game  ';  'Legislation  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  other  than  Game  Birds'  (a  compilation  of 
existing  State  laws),  and  '  A  Compilation  of  State  Laws  govern- 
ing the  Sale  and  Transportation  of  Game'  (the  latter  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  H.  W.  Olds). 

These  publications  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  inter- 
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ested  in  bird  and  game  preservation  and  cannot  help  but  bring 
the  various  organizations  into  closer  touch.  In  connection  with 
cage  birds,  Mrs,  Edw.  Robins  reports  that  in  a  conversation  with 
one  of  the  largest  bird  dealers  in  Philadelphia  he  voluntarily  told 
her,  without  any  idea  that  he  was  talking  to  one  of  your  Com- 
mittee, that  his  firm  had  recently  shipped  to  Germany  150  Blue- 
birds, 300  Cardinals,  and  500  Mockingbirds,  and  stated  that  all 
the  large  importers  were  also  exporters,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
necessities  of  the  trade.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  against  the  clause  allowing  the  keeping  of 
native  cage  birds  which  exists  in  the  Pennsylvania  law  and  that 
of  many  other  States. 

While  considering  cage  birds  another  provision  of  the  Lacey 
Act  should  be  noticed ;  namely,  the  prohibiting  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  birds  and  mammals  unless  under  permit  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  is  merely  a  safeguard  against  the 
introduction  of  such  a  pest  as  the  English  Sparrow.  This  species, 
together  with  the  Starling,  are  now  absolutely  forbidden  entry  into 
this  country,  although  there  is  no  trouble  about  importing  other 
Species  if  the  proper  permit  is  requested. 

Respecting  bird  protection  in  Illinois,  Mr.  Ruthven  Dean  of 
your  Committee,  reports  as  follows ; 

"  Illinois  has  not  been  idle  in  the  past  year  in  taking  every  pos- 
sible step  towards  the  protection  of  our  game  and  song  birds. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  our  Game  Commissioner,  H.  W.  Loveday, 
and  his  many  deputies  for  their  untiring  efforts  and  many  arrests 
and  prosecutions.  There  have  now  been  appointed  throughout 
the  Stale  274  wardens  and  deputy  wardens  and  the  resuhs  of 
their  work  will  be  fell  in  every  county, 

"  The  Commissioner  states  in  his  coming  report  that  many  of 
the  wardens  in  the  service  are  business  men  of  means  who  have 
not  accepted  the  positions  for  gain,  but  simply  because  they  love 
the  birds  and  desire  to  see  them  protected.  The  close  watch 
kept  at  all  railroad  stations  by  the  wardens  during  the  past  year 
has  stopped,  to  a  large  degree,  the  shipping  of  game  out  of  season 
to  points  within  the  State. 

"  During  the  year  that  the  new  law  has  been  in  effect  there  has 
J>een  a  total  of  142  convictions  out  of  103  cases  brought  to  trial 
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for  the  shooting  or  shipping  of  game  birds  out  of  season,  and 
shooting  and  trapping  song  or  insectivorous  species.  The  Audu- 
bon Society,  in  conjunction  with  the  Game  Commissioner,  has  had 
the  game  laws  printed  on  a  14  x  19  poster  and  mailed  to  the 
postma^ers  of  2500  ofBces  in  the  State,  with  a  request  from  the 
Governor  to  place  them  in  a  conspicuous  position  where  they 
would  be  certain  to  strike  the  eye  of  the  public. 

"  On  July  23,  1900,  Game  Commissioner  Loveday,  assisted  by 
two  deputies,  engaged  in  a  novel  raiding  expedition  in  Chicago, 
visiting  some  twelve  bird  stores  and  seizing  from  two  to  three 
hundred  caged  birds,  largely  Mockingbirds  and  Cardinals.  The 
case  was  not  brought  to  trial  until  September,  and  for  some  un- 
known reason  the  Justice  has  not  yet  rendered  his  decision.  We 
trust  it  will  favor  the  prosecution,  as  it  is  a  case  of  much  impor- 
tance for  the  future." ' 

Mrs.  Florence  Merriam  Bailey  has  sent  the  following  in  regard 
to  plume  hunting  in  southern  Texas: 

'■  While  working  in  Texas  last  spring  Mr.  Bailey  and  I  spent 
two  weeks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Corpus  Christi.  In  talking 
with  the  settlers  we  gradually  discovered  that  we  were  in  the  heart 
of  a  plume  hunting  district.  The  discovery  was  gradual,  as  the 
people  seemed  afraid  to  talk  to  us  at  first,  apparently  on  account 
of  a  rumor  of  some  prohibitoiy  legislation  in  the  North.  As  an 
old  bird  hunter  said  afterwards,  the  report  was  that  '  they  were  n't 
going  to  buy  any  more  birds  —  there  was  some  law  about  it.' 

■'  So  absolutely  is  the  southern  plume  hunting  business  controlled 
by  the  northern  market  that  this  rumor  had  held  up  the  trade,  and 
it  was  only  as  time  went  by  without  its  confirmation  that  the  hunt- 
ers prepared  to  start  out  again. 

"  As  they  watched  our  work  the  people  came  to  talk  quite  freely 
to  us  and  we  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  number  of  birds  killed, 
the  principal  kinds  taken,  and  the  prices  paid  for  them.  One  man 
boasted  — moved  perhaps  by  the  small  number  of  birds  we  found 
it  important  to  shoot  —  that  he  and  another  plume  hunter  had,  in 
1889,  shot  816  birds  in  five  days,  and  1,023  '"  six  to  seven  days. 

'  Since  this  was  pul  in  type,  Mr.  Dean  has  infonned  that  the  case  was 
decided  In  favor  of  ihe  Game  Commissioner,  and  the  dealer  Aned  f  100. 
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The  1,023,  *•*  s^i'lt  were  mainiy  Tems,  Yellow-legs,  Avocets,  and 
Willets.  Another  old  hunter,  watching  the  skinning,  assured  us 
that  he  knew  a  man  who  could  skin  600  birds  in  a  day !  The 
process  he  said  consisted  in  ripping  off  the  skin  and  stuffing  in  a 
big  wad  of  cotton.  The  principal  birds  taken,  he  told  us,  were 
water  birds,  and  he  added  that  any  white-breasted  birds  would  be 
bought  by  the  dealers.  We  learned,  incidentally,  that  strikingly 
colored  land  birds  were  also  marketed,  among  them  Jackdaws, 
Vermilion  Flycatchers,  and  Nonpariels. 

"  Of  the  water  birds  sold  the  old  hunter  named  over  the  Least 
Tern,  the  Black  Tern,  Wilson's  Tern,  the  '  big  White  Gull'  as  he 
called  it,  the  Black  Skimmer,  Great  Blue  Heron,  Long-billed  Cur- 
lew, Willet,  and  Avocet. 

"  In  quoting  the  market  prices  he  said  the  great  Blue  Heron 
brought  40  cents ;  the  Jackdaw,  9  cents ;  big  white  gulls,  18  cents 
wings  of  the  Long-billed  Curlew,  7  cents ;  the  Black  Tern,  5  cents 
Wilson's  Tern,  18  cents;  and  the  Least  Tern,  20  cents,  its  price 
having  been  25  cents  before  the  report  came  that  they  were  no 
going  to  buy  any  more  birds. 

"  '  Eggers,'  as  well  as  plume  hunters,  abounded  in  the  neighboi 
hood.     One  man  had  an  egg  collector's  check-list  which  he  used. 

"  The  eggers  and  millinery  men  together  had  almost  driven  the 
Pelicans  from  the  neighborhood.  One  thousand  Pelicans  had  for- 
merly bred  on  Dimmilt  Island,  we  were  told,  but  although  we  went 
over  it  carefully  in  the  height  of  the  breeding  season,  not  a  nest 
was  to  be  found  on  the  island,  and  we  saw  only  six  Pelicans  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  those  flying  over,  a  pitiful  band  contrasted 
with  the  hordes  which  had  been  driven   from  their  homes. 

"A  million  birds  of  various  kinds  had  formerly  nested  on  Bird 
Island,  some  miles  below  Dimmitt,  we  were  told,  and  as  these  are  not 
wholly  exterminated,  and  tlje  State  law  of  Texas  in  that  section  pro- 
tects gulls,  terns,  herons,  pelicans  and  a  goodly  number  of  land  birds, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Lacey  bill  may  still  save  some  of  the 
birds  on  the  island  by  stopping  the  millinery  trade  in  the  North. 
For  it  is  upon  the  northern  market  that  bird  protectors  should  cen- 
ter their  efforts.  The  plume  hunters  themselves,  as  we  found  them, 
are  mainly  poor  settlers  in  a  country  where  it  is  hard  to  make  a 
hving,  and  they  shoot  the  birds  merely  to  add  a  little  to  the  meagre 
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support  they  can  give  their  families.  Moreover,  they  generally  sell 
through  middlemen  who  reap  the  real  profits  of  the  trade.  It 
would  be  both  cruel  and  useless  to  prosecute  this  class  of  hunters. 
The  middlemen  and  the  rich  millinery  firms  are  the  ones  who  should 
be  made  to  pay  the  penalty  for  their  disregard  of  the  laws." 

From  other  members  of  the  Committee  brief  reports,  generally 
of  an  encouraging  nature,  have  been  received,  and  in  closing  1 
would  refer  to  the  large  amount  of  correspondence  that  has  been 
necessitated  in  the  course  of  the  year's  work,  especially  by  Dr.  T.  S. 
Palmer  and  your  chairman.  The  answering  of  innumerable  in- 
quiries concerning  legislation  and  methods  for  bird  protection ; 
the  calls  for  co&peration  in  assisting  in  the  passage  of  bird  laws, 
and  the  warnings  sent  out  to  all  who  advertise  game,  birds,  or 
millinery  material,  have  all  assisted  in  spreading  the  interest  in 
Bird  and  game  protection ;  and  I  think  we  may  feel  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  most  momentous  year's  work  that  we  have 
yet  accomplished. 

Wither  Stone, 

Chairman. 


RESULTS  OF    SPECIAL  PROTECTION  TO  GULLS    AND 

TERNS    OBTAINED    THROUGH    THE 

THAYER    FUND. 

In  beginning  this  report  on  the  special  protection  work  of  the 
past  year,  great  credit  should  be  given  to  our  fellow-member, 
Abbott  H.  Thayer,  for  the  verj'  important  part  contributed  by  him 
to  the  result.  The  thought  of  this  special  protection  was  his  alone, 
and  his  unflagging  and  unaided  energy  and  tact,  secured  the  sin- 
ews of  war,  a  fund  of  over  $1400,  with  which  wardens  were  paid; 
without  this  fund,  nothing  could  have  been  accomplished.  Where 
he  should  have  received  encouragement,  i.e.,  among  the  ornitholo- 
gists, he  met  with  discouragement,  for  he  was  told  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  raise  any  funds  for  the  work.  By  his  personal  courage 
and  faith,  he  accomplished  what  others  said  could  not  be  done. 
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The  primary  object  of  the  work  was  to  enforce  the  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  birds  that  breed  upon  the  marshes  and  islands 
along  the  middle  Atlantic  coast,  and  more  particularly  the  Gulls 
and  Terns.  The  territory  it  was  purposed  to  cover  was  that  por- 
tion of  Virginia  lying  north  of  Cape  Charles  at  the  mouth  of  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  comprising  the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Accom- 
ack, all  of  Maryland  bordering  on  Chincoteague  Hay,  the  coast  line 
of  New  Jersey,  the  two  colonies  of  Terns  in  New  York,  and  the 
coast  of  Maine.  The  Massachusetts  tern  colonies  have  been  very 
thoroughly  protected  during  the  past  season,  as  heretofore,  by  our 
member,  Mr.  George  H.  Mackay. 

As  the  territory  to  be  protected  was,  with  the  exception  of  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  entirely  new  to  the  Committee,  its  first  effort  was 
to  locate  the  places  where  the  colonies  of  gulls  and  terns  still 
existed.  The  Committee  not  having  the  time  at  its  disposal,  nor 
caring  to  spend  any  portion  of  the  fund  for  preliminary  visits  to  the 
several  States,  was  forced  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  en- 
tirely by  correspondence. 

As  this  report  will  cover  protection  work  in  five  States,  each 
with  different  laws,  it  is  deemed  best  to  treat  each  one  separately. 

Virginia. 

.At  intervals  of  a  few  miles  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Genera! 
Government  has  located  life-saving  establishments.  During  the 
summer  months,  when  the  breeding  birds  most  need  protection, 
the  crews  of  the  stations  are  off  duty,  the  Captain  alone  remaining 
in  charge  of  the  house  and  apparatus.  In  Virginia  the  breeding 
grounds  are  located  near  these  stations  and  the  Committee  was 
fortunate  enough  to  interest  and  engage  the  services  of  eight  of 
the  Captains  to  act  as  wardens.  That  they  very  effectually  pro- 
tected the  birds  breeding  on  the  marshes  and  beaches  near  them 
will  appear  later. 

The  bird  laws  of  Virginia  consist  of  a  series  of  special  county 
acts,  and  as  the  protection  work  was  entirely  confined  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Northampton  and  Accomack,  cognizance  was  taken  of  only 
the  local  statutes  for  the  said  counties,  which  are  as  follows : 

"  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  shoot,  or  in  any  ii 
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kill  or  destroy  the  bird  known  as  the  gull  or  striker,  before  the  first 
day  of  September,  or  take  its  eggs  later  in  the  season  than  the 
twentieth  of  July." 

As  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  protect  either  the  birds  or  eggs 
until  the  close  season  commenced,  the  wardens  were,  prior  to  that 
date,  fully  informed  of  the  exact  text  of  the  law  and  were  in- 
structed to  absolutely  enforce  its  provisions  from  the  first  to  the 
last  day  of  the  close  season  on  all  the  birds  breeding  or  living 
near  their  stations.  Just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  close  season,  our 
member,  Mr.  Frank  C.  Kirk  wood,  volunteered  to  make  a  trip  to  each 
of  the  stations  in  Virginia  and  the  one  in  Maryland,  which  he  did  at 
much  personal  discomfort.  The  trip  lasted  from  August  20  to  29, 
inclusive,  and  was  made  in  a  twenty-five  foot  sharpie,  a  shallow, 
flat-bottomed  sail  boat.  When  Mr.  Kirkwood  was  fortunate  enough 
to  reach  a  life-saving  station  at  night  he  was  comfortably  housed, 
but  on  several  occasions  the  night  was  spent  at  anchor,  his  couch 
being  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  his  covering  a  portion  of  the  sail 
or  the  sky.  Sleep  was  almost  impossible,  for  if  he  retired  under 
the  sail  he  was  almost  suffocated  with  the  heat,  and  when  he  threw 
it  off,  life  was  unendurable  owing  to  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes. 
High  and  head  winds,  fog,  rain,  mosquitoes,  and  on  one  occasion 
a  temperature  of  119°  in  the  sun  at  7  A.  M.,  were  some  of  the  dif- 
ticulties  Mr.  Kirkwood  had  to  overcome  during  his  trip,  and  on  his 
return  to  his  home  he  was  laid  up  with  a  sharp  attack  of  malaria 
as  the  result  of  his  fatigue  and  exposure.  Mr.  Kirkwood  reported 
that  he  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  work  done  by 
the  eight  wardens,  that  he,  in  the  main,  found  them  interested, 
and  that  the  reports  they  severally  made  to  him  could  be  depended 
upon. 

On  his  return  Mr.  Kirkwood  submitted  a  long  written  report 
from  which  I  quote  the  following  interesting  details: 


Isaacs  Island. 
Captain  Hitchens  gave  me  the  following  estimates: 

Common   Tern   {Sltrna   iirmndo).  —  ThouBands  bred,  about   twice   1 
man;  as  last  year. 
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Black  Skimmer  {Rynckops  nigra).  —  ],ooo  (o  3.000. 

Black-headed  Gull  {Larm  a/ricil/a).—AUw.  Used  to  be  a  great  breed- 
ing place  (or  them,  but  none  have  bred  of  late  yearn. 

Smiths  Island. 

American  Oytter-catcher  (Hamatopm  falliatut). — 6  pairs.  Only  two 
pairs  last  ye>r. 

Wiison's  Plover  (jEgiatitis  lailsonia).  —  Some. 
Willet  (Syaipiemia  temipa/ina/a).  —8-10  pairs. 
Clapper  Rail  (Rallus  crepHani).  —  1,000  or  more. 

North  end  of  Smiths  Island. 

Common  Tern  (Sterna  kirundo).     50-100,—  first  in  10  years. 

Laughing  Gull  (Larus  atricilla).     100-150  ;  none  last  jenr. 

American  Oyster-catcher  {Hamaiopui  /•allialns).  3  pairs;  i  pairs  last 
year. 

Wilson's  Plover  (Mginlitisviihonia).     A  (ew. 

Clapper  Rail  {Rallnt  erepilaas).  Numerous  in  marshes  all  along  to 
Cobb's  Island. 

Willet  {Sympkemia  semipalmata).  A  few  all  along  the  island;  6  pairs 
on  the  south  end- 
Royal  Tern  {Sterna  matima).  About  11  pairs  had  remained  all  sum- 
mer at  a  point  about  two  miles  south  of  the  north  end  of  the  island  but 
he  had  not  seen  any  eggs  or  young. 

Gull-billed  Tern  (Gelochelidou  nilolica).     A  few, 

Capt.  Kitchens  is  well  informed  regarding  birds,  and  his  con- 
versation impressed  me  strongly  that  he  was  thoroughly  in  ear- 
nest and  would  do  all  he  could  to  protect  the  breeding  birds. 


Capt.  Andrews  estimated  the  numbers  of  birds  breeding  aa 
follows : 

Common  Tern  {Sterna  kirundo). —  About  200. 
Gull-billed  Tern  (Gtlochetidon  nilotica).—  About  1,000. 
Laughing  Gull  {Larus  atricilla).  —  About  i.ooo. 
Black  Skimmer  (RymcAops  nigra).  —  About  4,000. 
Wiliet  {Syntphemia  semipalmata).  —  Only  3  pairs. 
Wilson's  Plover  {yBgialilis  iuilsonia).~OTi\j  i  pairs. 

n  Oyster- catcher  {Hamatapus pailiatut).  — About  II  pairs. 
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At  the  time  of  my  visit  only  the  Black  Skimmers  were  to  be 
found  at  their  nesting  places,  two  in  number.  About  two 
thousand  five  hundred  birds  were  found  at  the  southern  end.  A 
few  young  birds  barely  able  to  fly  were  seen.  The  second  nesting 
place  was  estimated  to  have  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
birds;  here  also  a  few  young  were  found  in  all  stages  up  to  those 
ready  to  fly,  while  quite  a  number  of  young  birds  were  seen  flying 
with  the  adults,  showing  that  while  this  more  northern  breeding 
place  may  have  been  robbed  some  early  in  the  season,  the  other 
had  evidently  escaped.  Altogether  the  evidence  fairly  showed 
that  the  birds  had  been  protected.  As  Cobbs  Island  is  out  of  the 
track  of  the  summer  visitor  and  rather  difficult  to  get  to,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  birds  should  not  again  breed  numerously  here. 
On  my  way  north  I  stopped  on  one  of  the  little  marshes  marked 
on  the  chart  and  counted  thirty-nine  Laughing  Gull  nests,  and  as 
immature  gulls  and  terns  were  seen  flying  round  the  island  the 
prospects  seem  fair.  Capt.  Andrews  says  he  stopped  two  or  three 
gunning  parties  that  came  early  in  the  season  and  that  none  came 
afterwards. 

Hog  Island. 

Capt.  Johnson  reported  that  he  had  protected  Laughing  Gulls 
{Larus  atricilla) ,  Terns  or  Strikers  {Sterna  hirundo  et  antillarum), 
WiUet  (Symphemia  semipalmata) ,  and  Clapper  Rails  (Railus 
crepitans) .  The  numbers  were  hard  to  estimate,  but  there  were  a 
great  many  of  all  the  species,  and  that  the  increase  during  the 
season  had  been  large.  He  feels  sure  that  there  has  been  a  less 
number  of  birds  and  eggs  destroyed  this  summer  than  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past.  One  parly  had  prepared  to  shoot  Laughing 
Gulls  for  market  but  Capt.  Johnson  notified  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  plume  hunter  received  a  letter  that  stopped  him  at  once. 
There  were  no  further  violations  of  the  law.  I  believe  Capt. 
Johnson  to  be  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  to  protect 
the  birds. 

Paramores  Beach. 

Capt.  Richardson  is  a  man  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  very  con- 
scientious, and  I  am  confident  that  he  can  be  relied  upon;  he 
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reports  having  protected  the  following  birds:  Laughing  Gulls 
(Zarus  atria/la),  Clapper  Rails  or  Marsh  Hens  {Rallus  crepitans), 
Willet  (Symphemia  semipalmata),  and  Terns  or  Big  and  Little 
Strikers  {Sterna  hirundo  et  antillarum).  About  a  thousand  of  each 
species  arrived  in  the  spring.  He  stated  with  evident  pleasure 
that  he  had  not  seen  a  bird  killed  or  egg  taken  unlawfully  during 
the  season.  He  also  reports  that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment 
among  the  resident  boatmen  that  the  birds  must  have  protection, 
and  he  adds :  "  Personally,  I  am  a  great  lover  of  birds  and  the 
seasons  would  lose  their  charm  for  me  were  they  gone." 


WachapreagM,  Cedar  Island. 

Capt  Savage  expressed  himself  as  entirely  in  accord  with  our 
objects  and  stated  that  no  shooting  had  been  done  near  his  sta- 
tion. The  species  that  breed  there  are  Laughing  Gulls  {Larus 
atrialla).  Clapper  Rails  {Jiallus  crepitans),  Black  Skimmers  or 
Flood  Gulls  (Rymhops  nigra),  Terns  or  Strikers  {Sterna  hirundo), 
and  Willet  {Symphemia  semipalmata) .  He  states  that  every  one 
concedes  that  all  the  species  mentioned  are  much  more  plentiful 
than  they  have  been  for  some  years,  hence  we  must  conclude  that 
the  efforts  that  are  being  made  for  their  protection  have  resulted 
in  much  good. 

Melomkin  Island. 

Capt.  Taylor  was  at  lirst  afraid  to  act  on  account  of  his  being  a 
United  States  ofhcer,  but  after  a  long  conversation  he  decided 
that  we  were  not  asking  anything  that  wDuld  conflict  with  his 
duties,  and  that  he  is  now  willing  to  inform  all  parties  of  the  law 
and  report  all  infringements.  The  only  birds  breeding  near  his 
station  are  the  Clapper  Rail  {Rallus  crepitans),  and  Willet  {Sym- 
phemia semipalmata). 

Wallops  Island. 

Capt.  Wliealton  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  our  movement 
and  stated  that  he  had  stopped  all  summer  shooting  from  a  club 
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house  close  to  his  station,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  had 
stopped  two  negroes  who  were  egging  on  the  marsh,  and  that 
since  then  the  birds  had  not  been  troubled  so  far  as  he  knew. 

The  species  protected  were  Clapper  Rails  or  Mud  Hens  {Rallus 
crepitans),  Wiliet  {Sympkemia  semipalmata),  Laughing  or  Black- 
headed  Gulls  {Larus  atridlla).  Terns  or  Big  and  Little  Strikers 
{Sterna  kirundo  et  antillarum),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  increase 
in  numbers  was  very  material. 

The  Committee  feel  very  much  encouraged  with  the  results 
obtained  by  the  past  season's  efforts  and  especially  with  the  very 
earnest  and  conscientious  labors  performed  by  the  wardens  at 
their  respective  stations.  A  movement  has  already  been  started 
to  have  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  law  passed  in  Vir- 
ginia so  that  the  birds  will  be  protected  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


Maryland. 

The  Maryland  law  is  very  satisfactory;  the  portion  referring 
to  the  gulls  and  terns  is  as  follows : 

"  No  person  shall,  in  this  State,  at  any  time  shoot  or  in  any  man- 
ner catch  or  kill,  expose  for  sale,  sell  or  buy,  or  have  in  posses- 
sion, alive  or  dead,  any  herring  gull  or  mackerel  gull,  or  gull  of 
any  description,  under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  (ti.oo) 
dollar  nor  more  than  five  (^5.00)  dollars,  for  each  such  bird,  so 
shot,  caught,  killed,  exposed  for  sale,  sold,  bought  or  had  in 
possession  ;  and  no  person  shall  under  like  penalty,  have  in  his 
or  her  possession,  offer  for  sale  or  wear,  the  skins,  plumage, 
wings,  or  feathers  of  any  of  the  birds,  the  catching  or  killing  of 
which  is  prohibited  by  this  section.  It  is  also  unlawful  to  molest 
or  destroy  the  nests  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  birds,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  twenty-five  ($15.00)  dollars  for  each  offense." 

The  only  place  in  Maryland  where  a  colony  was  found  was  on 
Robbins  Marshes,  Bacon  Island,  and  Egg  Beaches,  near  North 
Beach.  Mr.  Simeon  B.  Harman,  an  old  resident,  was  appointed 
warden.  The  Common  Tern  or  Mackerel  Gull  {Sterna  hirundo) 
was  the  only  species  protected  and  the  colony^ was  not  a  large 
one.     Mr.  Harman  reports  that  only  once  was  he  called  upon  to 
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prevent  shooting,  and  three  times,  egging.  He  also  reports  that 
"  the  Protective  Association  is  a  grand  success  and  I  can  already 
see  as  the  result  of  four  months  protection  that  the  birds  are 
fifty  per  cent   more  numerous  this  fall  than  last  year." 


New  Jersey. 

Our  member  Mr.  W.  L.  Baily  had  charge  of  the  work  done  in 
New  Jersey.  During  the  season  he  made  a  number  of  trips,  first 
to  ascertain  where  colonies  of  birds  bred,  later  to  oversee  the  work 
of  the  two  wardens  appointed,  and,  finally,  to  observe  the  results 
of  the  season's  work.  He  furnished  a  detailed  report  from  which 
has  been  extracted  the  following  interesting  facts :  The  breeding 
grounds  were  in  Cape  May  County,  from  Cape  May  to  Ocean 
City,  a  coast  line  of  about  thirty-five  miles.  The  species  primarily 
protected  were  Laughing  Gulls  {Lams  atricilld)  and  Common 
Terns  (Sterna  hirutuio),  although  the  other  breeding  birds,  such  as 
Osprey  {Pandion  haliaetut  (arolintnsis).  Clapper  Rails  {Rallus 
crepitans),  etc.,  were  included. 

On  Blue  Fish  Meadows,  lower  end  of  Seven  Mile  Beach,  he 
found  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  Laughing  Gutis,  and  on 
Poor  House  Flats,  a  mile  further  north,  about  thirty  pairs.  June  30, 
he  visited  the  smaller  colony  and  found  about  twenty  young  on  the 
wing  and  most  of  the  nests  with  from  two  to  three  e^s  each  nearly 
ready  to  hatch.  On  Blue  Fish  Meadows  three  colonies,  about  one 
hundred  yards  apart,  were  found.  As  they  were  approached, 
about  live  hundred  old  birds  mounted  into  the  air  together  with 
about  one  hundred  young  birds.  The  males  seemed  to  be  sitting 
together  on  the  extensive  tracts  of '  crash '  and  arose  first,  followed 
by  the  females  which  were  flushed  from  the  nests,  one  at  a  time, 
after  the  males  sounded  the  alarm.  The  nests,  about  two  hundred 
in  number,  were  all  undisturbed,  the  eggs  in  many  cases  being 
just  hatching.  Among  the  gulls'  nests  were  scattered  many  nests 
of  Clapper  Rails,  probably  for  the  protection  given  them  from 
Crows.  At  S  P.  M.,  just  at  dusk,  the  males  all  flew  out  to  sea  in  a 
straight  line,  high  up  in  the  air.  The  warden,  Capt.  Charles 
.  Wright,  said  that  this  was  a  regular  habit,  and  that  the  birds  did 
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not  return  until  dawn.  The  nests  were  scattered  along  the  banks 
of  small  creeks  in  the  high  grass  and  were  substantiaUy  built  on 
the  'crash.'  The  increase  was  probably  seven  or  eight  hundred 
birds  from  the  two  colonies,  as  there  were  two  broods  raised,  al- 
though the  first  one  was  not  large,  owing  to  two  very  heavy  storms 
which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  many  eggs  were 
washed  away  or  destroyed. 

A  colony  of  nine  pairs  of  the  Common  Tern  were  found  on 
the  upper  end  of  Gull  Island,  in  Great  Sound,  back  of  Seven 
Mile  Beach,  and  fourteen  pairs  on  Peck's  Beach,  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Blue  Fish  meadows.  He  visited  these  colonies  on 
June  30  and  found  twenty-three  e^s  in  the  first  locality,  one  ready 
to  hatch.  The  second  colony  was  visited  July  a  where  forty-one 
eggs  were  found,  one  nest  containing  five  eggs.  On  July  16  both 
colonies  were  visited  again,  and  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  eggs 
had  hatched ;  eight  young  were  found  that  were  a  day  or  two  old. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  believed  that  we  have  accomplished  wonders 
with  the  Laughing  Gulls,  as  fully  one  thousand  young  have  bem 
raised,  the  first  brood  flying  about  June  30  and  the  second  about 
August  22,  when  young  were  still  seen  that  could  not  fly.  The 
increase  of  terns  was  small,  as  the  colonies  did  not  exceed  fifty 
pairs  of  old  birds. 

The  two  wardens  have  done  excellent  work  in  posting  the  warn- 
ing cards  in  stores,  boat  landings,  gunners'  resorts  and  railway 
stations.  The  posters  have  kept  many  persons  away  from  the 
breeding  grounds. 

The  bird  laws  of  New  Jersey  are  very  unsatisfactory,  protection 
to  gulls  and  terns  being  given  only  from  May  i  to  September  i. 
The  Audubon  Society  of  New  Jersey  could  not  do  a  better  or  more 
important  work  than  to  have  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union 
law  enacted  in  their  State, 


Connecticut. 

Mr.  James  Haynes  Hill  reports  on  the  Terns  of  Connecticut, 
Fishers  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  Long  Island  Sound,  as  follows,  his 
report  being  here  given  in  full. 
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"  Starting  at  Goose  Island,  between  Guilford  and  Faulkners 
Island,  the  point  farthest  vest  from  which  I  have  received  infor- 
mation, I  regret  to  say  that  the  Goose  Island  Colony,  about  which 
you  made  special  inquiry,  and  which  was  the  largest  colony  of 
Roseate  Terns  (Sterna  dougalli),  about  five  hundred  pairs,  on  the 
Connecticut  coast,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Some  years  ago  a 
house  was  built  on  Goose  Island,  and  having  been  inhabited,  the 
terns  were  dispersed,  and  probably  distributed  themselves  over 
the  other  islands  in  the  Sound,  nesting  with  colonies  of  Wilson's 
Terns  {Sterna  hirundo) . 

"  Following  the  coast  line  eastward,  the  next  island  on  which 
the  terns  nested  is  Waterford  Island,  a  small,  low,  sandy  islet 
near  the  east  shore  of  Niantic  Bay.  Here  I  observed,  on  June  20, 
eight  pairs  of  Wilson's  {Sterna  hirundo)  nesting  {3  nests  with  3 
cggs>  5  with  z),  and  they  successfully  hatched  and  brought  up  their 
broods,  as  on  my  subsequent  visit  on  July  25  I  saw  fourteen 
young.  Still  traveling  eastward  one  comes  to  Two  Tree  Island, 
about  one  mile  from  Millstone  Point.  It  is  a  small,  rocky,  sandy 
island,  where  I  found  on  June  20  eleven  pairs  of  Wilson's  Terns 
nesting  (3  nests  with  3  eggs,  5  with  2,  4  with  1)  this  year.  Mr. 
Philip  J.  McCook,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Union,  whose 
summer  home  is  on  Niantic  Bay,  has  also  observed  the  nesting 
birds  on  both  islands. 

"  Following  the  shore  until  you  arrive  at  Noank,  there  is  a  low 
sandy  island  called  Lidd/s  Island,  where  on  June  18  I  found 
seven  pairs  of  birds  nesting(2  nests  with  3  eggs,  4  with  3,  i  with 
i).  On  my  visit  July  4  I  could  see  only  five  young,  and  think 
the  birds  must  have  been  disturbed. 

"These  small  colonies  of  Wilson's  Terns  are  the  only  ones 
that  I  know  of  nesting  in  Connecticut  waters ;  I  have  looked,  and 
have  inquired  about  the  beaches,  and  find  no  terns  nesting  on 
the  mainland,  save  a  colony  ot  Wilson's,  about  eighty  birds,  noted 
by  J.  B.  Canfield  of -Bridgeport,  Associate  Member  of  the  Union, 
and  Clarence  H.  Watrous  of  Chester,  Conn.,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  important  information.  There  may  be  an  island 
or  two  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  Guilford  where  possibly 
some  terns  may  nest,  but  I  have  no  way  of  obtaining  present 
information  about  them;  possibly  some  other  members  of  the 
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Union  may  have  noted  nesting  birds.  The  islets  I  have  men- 
tioned on  the  Connecticut  shore  were  not  used  as  nesting  places, 
as  far  as  I  have  observed,  prior  to  the  scattering  of  the  colony  at 
Great  Gull  Island.  Few  are  aware  that  they  are  now  so  used, 
and  it  may  be  owing  to  this  fact  that  they  are  not  greatly  molested. 
"  Unfortunately  there  is  no  Connecticut  law  protecting  gulls 
and  terns,  as  they  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  song  or  insectiv- 
orous or  game  birds.  It  is  our  purpose  to  send  in  a  petition  to 
put  gulls,  terns  and  ospreys  in  the  protected  list  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 


"  Niw  York. 

"At  the  eastern  end  of  Fishers  Island,  about  two  or  three 
miles  distant  from  the  Connecticut  shore  is  Wicopesset,  a  small, 
sandy,  rocky  island.  Here  a  colony  of  about  three  hundred 
Wilson's  and  a  few  Roseate  Terns  nest.  With  this  colony  I 
noticed  six  or  seven  Laughing  Gulls,  but  they  have  never  been 
known  to  nest  on  this  island  as  far  as  my  observations  extend. 
This  island  is  about  one  half  mile  from  the  eastern  point  of 
Fishers  Island,  and  the  waters  about  it  are  usually  quite  bolster- 
ous,  owing  to  the  strong  tides;  being  exposed  to  the  ocean,  it  is 
quite  diflicult  to  reach  and  protect. 

"On  June  i8  I  found  six  sets  of  3  eggs,  22  of  a,  17  of  i.and  indi- 
cations were  thai  more  birds  intended  nesting.  Unfortunately 
I  was  unable  to  make  a  landing  on  my  visit  to  this  island  July 
4,  on  account  of  the  rough  weather,  but  we  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  at  least  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
young  were  successfully  raised  in  spile  of  the  depredations  of  the 
egg  thieves.  Two  warning  notices  were  put  up  on  this  island  on 
ihe  first  of  June.  It  was  impossible  to  make  any  provision  for 
protecting  the  birds  on  this  island  this  year,  as  its  area  does  not 
permit  a  camp  without  disturbing  the  birds,  and  the  nearest  house 
is  two  miles  distant.  If  this  island,  though  limited  in  area,  could 
be  fully  protected,  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  breeding  grounds 
on  the  Sound.  Perhaps  a  person  tenting  on  East  Point  with  a 
boat  handy  could  give  the  desired  protection. 
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"  On  the  eastern  shore  is  a  small,  rocky  island  near  East 
Harbor,  called  by  the  natives  Little  Pine  Island.  Here  there 
were,  on  June  18,  five  pairs  of  Terns  nesting  (2  nests  with  3 
eggs,  3  with  2}  ;  all  were  hatched.  Further  to  the  westward 
one  finds  Flat  Hammock,  a  low,  sandy,  shingly,  crescent-shaped 
island  near  the^South  Dumpling,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  North  Dumpling  Light,  kept  by  Capt.  J.  T.  Fowler, 
and  a  little  over  a  mile  from  Fishers  Island.  Flat  Hammock  is 
the  largest  breeding  ground  of  the  terns  on  Fishers  Island  Sound. 
On  June  24,  Capt.  Fowler  counted  783  eggs  in  singles,  twos  and 
threes.  On  June  27,  I  went  over  and  recounted,  to  verify  the 
number,  and  found  92  nests  with  3  eggs,  213  with  2,  27  with  i,  i 
with  4,  and  one  white  egg,  making  in  all  734 ;  and  we  think  we  may 
have  missed  quite  a  number.  We  noted  14  or  15  young,  and 
many  eggs  were  'pipped,'  in  all  representing  a  colony  of  700 
birds.  Notices  were  also  put  up  on  this  island  early  in  June,  and 
I  engaged  Capt.  Fowler  to  become  the  guardian  of  the  terns. 
With  protection  for  one  month,  from  June  15  to  July  15,  the 
terns  did  well  and  we  estimated  the  number  of  birds  hatched  to 
be  between  four  and  five  hundred,  mostly  Wilson's.  This  is  a 
larger  number  than  were  ever  before  successfully  raised.  We  note 
that  between  the  first  of  June  and  July  is  the  time  when  the  eggerS) 
boating  parties  and  summer  boarders  at  Fishers  Island  commit 
most  of  their  depredations  on  the  poor  defenseless  terns.  On 
two  or  three  windy  days,  it  was  impossible  for  Capt.  Fowler  to 
reach  the  island,  and  quite  a  number  of  eggs  were  taken  by  the 
aforesaid,  navigating  larger  craft.  On  the  whole,  the  partial  pro- 
tection given  the  terns,  shows  what  could  be  accomplished  if  full 
protection  were  afforded  the  birds,  as  they  have  no  enemies  save 
man.  I  would  also  add  that  the  number  of  nesting  birds  on  these 
two  islands  increased  from  one  or  two  dozen  pairs  to  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  birds  in  1897,  and  without  any  doubt  they 
were  a  portbn  of  the  great  colony  of  terns  which  left  Great 
Gull  Island  that  year. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if,  another  season,  some  one 
were  located  on  South  Dumpling,  the  birds  would  receive 
better  protection,  as  it  is  only  about  two  or  three  minutes  row 
from  there  to  the  Flat  Hammock,  and  even  row  boats  could  be 
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easily  seen  approaching  the  island.  Flat  Hammock  and  Wico- 
pesset  birds  should  certainly  receive  full  protection,  being  the  two 
largest  colonies  on  Long  Island  Sound  except  those  on  Gardiners 
Island. 

"  In  June,  1899,  the  Terns  of  both  Wicopesset  and  Flat  Ham- 
mock were  persecuted  by  plume  hunters  from  Long  Island. 
Andrew  E.  Garde,  an  Associate  Member  of  our  Union,  who  went 
to  the  island,  ascertained  the  true  state  of  affairs.  He  found  sev- 
eral dead  terns  that  had  been  wounded  and  had  died  on  Flat 
Hammock,  and  I  was  afraid  they  had  left  the  locality  altogether ; 
but  on  July  17, 1  received  information  through  Mr,  Ray,  that  a 
large  colony  of  terns  was  nesting  on  South  Beach  on  Fishers 
Island,  and  another  at  Barleylield,  Cove  Beach,  on  the  same 
island.  I  was  overjoyed  and  immediately  went  over  and  investi- 
gated and  found  large  numbers  of  nesting  birds  on  both  beaches. 

"  The  shooting  on  this  island  is  leased  to  the  Fishers  Island 
Sportsman's  Club,  and  the  gamekeeper  of  the  club  guards  the 
game  faithfully.  As  there  is  no  shooting  allowed  on  the  island 
save  by  the  Club,  the  plume  hunters  did  not  dare  follow  the 
terns  to  their  new  nesting  places.  The  terns  are  intelligent 
enough  to  know  that  there  Is  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  need. 

"In  the  breeding  season  of  1900  the  terns  went  back  to  their 
old  breeding  grounds  at  Flat  Hammock  and  Wicopesset. 

"  In  regard  to  Plum  Island,  as  there  is  a  garrison  there  in  care  of 
the  Govemmentcoastdefenseworks,  on  which  work  still  continues, 
the  birds  have  been  driven  away  from  their  old  nesting  place. 
This  information  is  derived  from  Capt.  Clark,  who  lives  on  the 
island,  and  Capt.  Jas.  F.  Smith  of  the  steamer  '  Maohanset,' 
which  touches  daily  at  the  island. 

"Great  Gull  Island,  the  old  and  famous  breeding  place  of  the 
terns,  owing  to  the  garrison  and  buildings  on  it,  is  still  totally 
deserted  by  the  terns;  only  a  few  essayed  to  use  one  of  the 
extreme  points  for  nesting  purposes,  but  as  the  soldiers  gave 
them  a  warm  reception  they  sought  safer  and  more  peaceful 
quarters. 

"  I  regret  to  report  that  the  plume  hunters  have  also  relent- 
lessly followed  the  terns,  and  have  shot  them  on  their  feeding- 
grounds,  the  waters  of  the  '  Race,'  the  waterway  between  Great 
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Gull  Island  and  Race  Rock  Lighthouse,  leading  from  Long 
Island  Sound  to  the  ocean ;  here  there  are  large  numbers  of 
schoob  of  bluefish,  mackerel  and  menhaden,  as  well  as  of  the 
smaller  fry,  smelts  and  capelin.  Some  of  the  fishermen  from 
Long  Island  and  Connecticut,  not  content  with  a  good  catch  of 
bluefish,  the  schools  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  darting  and 
hovering  tems,  seek  to  add  to  their  sport  and  to  enrich  their 
own  and  the  plume  dealers'  pockets  by  shooting  their  feathered 
benefactors,  which  they  sell  at  ten  cents  each.  Such  destruction 
should  be  slopped,  or  the  tems  will  be  exterminated,  as  the  birds 
are  killed  while  caring  for  their  young. 

"  Robbed  of  their  eggs  and  shot  by  plume  hunters  on  their 
breeding  and  feeding  grounds  at  the  north,  shot  all  along  their 
line  of  migration,  slaughtered  in  their  winter  homes  in  southern 
waters,  the  thought  of  it  all  makes  one  heartsick,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  any  tems  are  left. 

"  You  may  count  on  me  as  a  champion  of  the  tems,  gulls  and 
ospreys  in  this  locality,  and  I  shall  use  every  means  in  my  power 
to  protect  them." 

The  other  colonies  of  Tems  left  in  New  York  State  are  located 
on  Gardiners  Island,  and  are  doubtless  a  portion  of  the  colony 
which  was  driven  from  Great  Gull  Island  when  that  place  was 
occupied  by  the  Govemment  as  the  site  for  one  of  the  new  fortifi- 
cations. 

This  Gardiners  Island  colony  divided  into  two  parts,  one  locating 
at  the  north  and  the  other  at  the  south  end  of  the  island.  Two 
wardens  were  employed,  as  the  colonies  are  quite  large  and  some 
distance  apart.  Capt.  C.  W.  Rackett  looked  after  the  north  colony, 
and  reports  that  early  in  the  season  two  parties  attempted  to  take 
eggs,  and  succeeded  in  getting  about  fifty  before  he  could  prevent 
them.  He  warned  them  that  arrest  would  follow  any  further  at- 
tempt at  egging,  after  which  he  was  not  troubled  by  any  further 
efforts  to  disturb  the  birds.  He  estimates  that  at  the  end  of  the 
season  there  were  at  least  two  thousand  or  more  birds  in  the  colony. 
He  also  states  that  the  tems  or,  as  he  calls  them.  Blue  Fish  Gulls, 
are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  fishermen  when  they  are  looking  for 
school-fish,  such  as  bluefish,  weak  fish,  bonita,  etc.  These  pred- 
atory fish  are  chasing  the  small  fry  which  they  drive  to  the  surface. 
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The  gulls  hover  over  the  spot  to  feed  on  the  small  fish,  thus  show- 
ing the  fishermen  where  the  schools  of  food  fish  are. 

The  south  colony  was  cared  for  by  Capt,  H,  S.  Miller,  who  re- 
ports that  a  few  parties  came  to  egg,  but  he  informed  them  of  the 
law,  and  that  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  would  prosecute 
any  person  or  persons  who  infringed  it.  Subsequently  he  had  no 
trouble  with  poachers.  He  estimates  that  the  colony  contained 
more  than  two  thousand  birds  at  the  end  of  the  season,  Sept.  20^ 
when  the  southward  migration  commenced. 

The  law  in  New  York  is  the  same  as  in  New  Jersey ;  terns  be- 
ing classed  with  "web-footed  wild  fowl,"  which  are  only  protected 
from  May  i  to  September  30. 

Maine. 

The  coast  of  Maine  was  considered  by  the  Committee  as  the 
most  important  in  the  special  field  to  be  worked,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  supposed  to  have  suffered  less  from  the  destructive 
work  of  the  feather  hunters  than  any  other  portion  of  the  coast, 
except  perhaps  for  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Rumors  that 
large  numbers  of  gulls  (Zarus  argentalus  smithsgnianus)  had  been 
shot  there  during  the  season  of  1899  had  come  to  our  notice,  but 
it  was  thought  that  some  large  colonies  still  existed,  and  an  in- 
vestigation proved  this  to  be  a  fact.  Scattered  along  this  beautiful 
and  picturesque  coast  may  still  be  found  large  numbers  of  both 
terns  (Sfertta  hirundo  et paradisaa)  And  gaWa  (Z.  a.  smiiAsontanus') 
which,  if  protected,  will  in  a  few  years  resume  their  former  abun- 
dance ;  but  no  measure  of  protection  that  can  be  given  to  the  birds, 
even  by  paid  and  faithful  wardens,  will  be  sufficient  if  the  citizens 
of  Maine  do  not  insist  upon  the  immediate  passage  of  a  thoroughly 
effective  law.  The  present  statute  is  lamentably  deffctent  inas> 
much  as  it  does  not  protect  any  species  of  gulls  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Terns,  on  the  other  hand,  are  protected  by  a  late  act. 
The  Committee,  when  it  undertook  to  protect  the  gulls,  was 
confronted  with  the  lack  of  a  statute  to  aid  them,  and  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  ascertain  who  were  the  owners  in  fee  of  the  vari- 
ous islands  on  which  the  colonies  were  located.  These  ownerships 
were  ascertained  through  the  medium  of  lawyers  and  tax  commis- 
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sioners.  The  two  largest  gull  colonies  are  located  on  No-mans-land 
and  Great  and  Little  Duck  Islands.  The  first  two  islands  are 
owned  by  citizens  of  Maine,  and  in  each  instance  the  owners  were 
secured  as  wardens.  By  applying  the  law  against  trespass,  the 
Committee  was  enabled  to  absolutely  protect  the  gulls  breeding 
on  these  islands  during  the  past  season.  Little  Duck  Island  is 
owned  by  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  A.  B.  Richardson, 
who  very  gladly  gave  the  Committee  a  full  power  of  attorney  to  act 
for  him  after  he  was  informed  of  the  nature  of  our  efforts.  Mr, 
DriscoU,  the  owner  and  warden  of  Great  Duck  Island,  was  given 
authority  to  prevent  trespass  on  the  adjoining  island,  Little  Duck. 
Seven  paid  wardens  were  employed  in  the  State,  and  in  addition 
three  light-keepers  volunteered  their  services,  with  the  consent-of 
the  Lighthouse  Board  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr,  J,  Merton  Swain,  a  member  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union,  who  resides  in  Portland  and  who  is  particularly  well  in- 
formed regarding  the  birds  of  his  vicinity,  very  kindly  relieved  the 
Committee  of  all  details  of  work  in  his  locality. 

In  Casco  Bay  there  are  only  two  colonies  of  terns  left,  which 
breed  on  Bluff  and  Stratton  Islands.  These  were  cared  for  by 
Capt.  George  K  Cushman  who  was  regularly  appointed  a  warden 
by  the  Game  Commissioners  of  Maine,  his  salary  being  paid  from 
the  Thayer  fund.  He  rendered  excellent  service,  and  reports  that 
about  five  hundred  birds  arrived  on  May  25  and  that  the  colony, 
he  should  judge,  doubled  itself  during  the  season  ending  Septem- 
ber 20 ;  he  only  had  occasion  to  arrest  one  man  who  had  shot 
and  had  in  his  possession  eight  birds ;  he  was  convicted  and  paid 
his  fine  into  the  State  Treasury.  On  another  occasion  he  pre- 
vented shooting,  and  he  also  feels  confident  that  no  eggs  were 
taken.  Warning  notices  were  supplied  by  the  Committee  and 
were  posted  at  this  breeding  ground  and  the  villages  adjacent. 
This  was  also  done  along  the  whole  coast,  some  hundreds  of  large 
posters  being  distributed  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Spinney  of  the  Sequins  Island  Lighthouse,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  states  that  the  extermination  of  the 
terns  of  Sagadahoc  County  was  completed  in  1S96.  He  writes: 
"  I  am  much  gratified  to  note  during  the  past  season  the  obvious 
results  of  the  protection  now  being  given.     During  a  number  of 
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days  in  August  I  noticed  more  terns  about  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  the  adjacent  shores  than  I  had  seen  for  four  years  past.  It 
gave  me  much  satisfaction,  and  I  hope  that  they  may  soon  again 
locate  on  their  old  breeding  grounds  in  this  locality." 

Captain  Geo.  D.  Pottle,  Keeper  of  the  Franklin  Island  Light- 
house, protected  the  terns  on  three  small  islands  near  him,  vis., 
Eastern  and  Western  Egg  Rock  and  Shark  Rock ;  he  estimates 
that  at  the  end  of  the  season  there  was  an  increase  of  one  thou- 
sand pairs  in  the  three  colonies.  He  reports  trouble  with  only 
one  party  who  was  after  birds  and  he  was  prevented  from  getting 
any  by  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Pottle.  On  ten  occasions  persons 
were  prevented  from  taking  or  destroying  the  eggs ;  he  states  that 
the  people  are  about  evenly  divided  in  sentiment  as  to  whether 
the  birds  should  be  protected  or  not.  Some  persons  believe  that 
all  wild  things  are  given  to  man  to  be  used  or  abused  as  the 
individual  sees  fit.  The  Committee  finds  this  view  largely  obtains 
along  the  whole  coast,  although  the  agitation  during  the  past  few 
years  regarding  bird  protection  is  gradually  developing  a  change 
of  sentiment. 

About  twenty  miles  south  of  Rockland  lies  a  small  rocky  islet 
known  as  Matinicus  Rock.  For  ages  past  this  has  been  an  ideal 
home  for  sea  birds.  The  only  other  occupants  of  this  rock  are 
the  lighthouse  keepers  and  their  families.  The  writer  of  this 
report  visited  this  rock  in  July  and  found  in  Capt.  James  E.  Hall 
a  warm  friend  of  the  birds.  The  whole  island  being  a  govern- 
ment reservation,  the  head  keeper  of  the  light  has  authority  to 
prevent  any  persons  from  disturbing  the  birds  breeding  there. 
From  500  to  700  pairs  of  terns  were  found,  quite  a  large  number 
of  Spotted  Sandpipers  {Actitis  maatlaria),  about  75  pairs  of 
Black  Guillemots  (Ceppkus grylle),  and  two  pairs  of  Puffins  {JFra- 
tereula  arctica).  This  island  is  a  titanic  mass  of  granite  blocks, 
the  south  side  being  very  precipitous.  Even  during  the  most 
quiet  weather  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  land  upon  and  thus  will 
always  be  a  home  for  sea  birds.  At  the  date  of  the  writer's 
visit,  July  19,  nearly  all  of  the  young  terns  were  out  of  the  egg, 
only  two  nests  with  eggs  being  found.  The  young  birds  were  in 
all  stages  from  the  downy  chick  to  those  able  to  fly  a  few  feet, 
the  majority,  however,  being  able  to  accompany  the  old  birds  in 
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flight  The  young  birds  tb^ft  could  not  fly  welt  were  extremely  rest- 
less and  would  not  permit  a  very  near  approach,  so  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  good  photograph  of  them.  They  could  run 
rapidly  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  take  instantaneous 
camera  shots  at  them.  Hundreds  of  old  birds  were  in  the  air 
over  the  head  of  the  writer,  screaming  their  displeasure  at  his 
intrusion  and  giving  warning  to  the  young  birds  that  were  hidden 
in  the  scant  herbage  or  among  the  boulders.  While  the  parent 
birds  were  uttering  the  warning  cry  the  young  would  not  move. 
Large  numbers  of  the  old  birds  were  carrying  in  their  bills  small 
fish,  not  over  one  or  two  inches  long,  of  a  bright  silvery  color. 

Penobscot  Bay  is  an  immense  sheet  of  water  dotted  with  thou- 
sands of  rocky  islands  varying  in  size  from  a  ledge  only  exposed 
at  low  tide  to  islands  containing  some  thousands  of  well  timbered 
acres.  There  are  numerous  small  colonies  of  terns  scattered 
about  on  the  smaller  islands  and  ledges.  The  largest  of  these 
colonies  of  terns  were  found  on  Trumpet,  Ship,  Barge,  Lower 
Mark  and  Green  Islands  and  Saddle  Back  Ledge.  These  colo- 
nies vary  in  size  from  two  hundred  pairs  each  on  Trumpet  and 
Ship  Islands  down  to  a  few  pairs  on  the  others.  None  of  these 
islands  were  located  so  that  it  was  possible  to  afford  them  any 
special  protection,  as  they  are  too  far  apart  for  one  warden  to 
oversee  and  too  far  from  the  nearest  inhabited  islands.  On 
Trumpet  Island  evidences  were  seen  showing  that  a  party  had 
visited  the  place  and  had  enjoyed  fried  terns'  eggs  oi  a  tern's  egg 
omelet.  This  island  was  a  low,  flat,  grass-covered  mound  with  a 
wide  margin  of  sand  and  large  cobble.  Nests  were  found  on  the 
sandy  beach  above  the  normal  high  tide  mark  and  also  on  the 
grassy  upland.  At  the  date  of  the  visit,  July  4,  no  young  birds 
were  found  in  any  stage,  probably  because  all  the  first  clutches 
of  eggs  had  been  taken.  It  was  noticed  also  that  all  these  unpro- 
tected birds  were  much  wilder  than  the  terns  on  Matinicus  Rock 
where  they  are  practically  undisturbed.  On  Green  Island  a 
young  tern  was  found  July  9,  on  the  cobble,  which  beautifully 
illustrated  protective  coloration.  It  was  almost  stepped  upon 
before  it  was  seen,  and  during  the  whole  time  that  a  tripod 
camera  was  being  set  up,  moved  about,  focused  and  plates 
exposed  from  two  different  positions,  it  did  not  move   even   so 
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much  as  an  eyelid.  Three  persons  were  close  by  watching  the 
young  bird  and  overhead  was  the  parent  tern  warning  the  young 
one  not  to  move. 

At  the  mouth  of  Narraguagus  Bay  on  Douglass  Island,  a  colony 
of  terns  numbering  some  two  thousand  was  protected  by  Charles 
Hucktns.  He  reports  that  he  experienced  no  trouble  whatever 
during  the  season  and  that  the  normal  increase  in  the  colony  took 
place.  The  island  was  well  posted  and  the  notices  caused  a  num- 
ber of  persons  to  apply  to  Mr.  Huckins  to  ascertain  the  exact 
text  of  the  law. 

The  only  other  colony  of  terns  protected  was  a  small  one  on 
Libby  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Machias  Bay.  This  was  under  the 
care  of  warden  Capt.  M.  W.  Ackiey  of  Cutler.  This  island  having 
a  lighthouse  upon  it  makes  it  a  very  easy  one  to  protect 

The  Committee  believes  that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  and  entirely 
possible  for  terns  on  the  coast  of  Maine  to  become  as  abun- 
dant as  formerly.  The  present  law  protects  them,  and  should  your 
Committee  be  continued,  it  is  intended  to  enforce  the  law  by  paid 
wardens,  and  also  to  endeavor  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  activi- 
ties of  citizens  of  Maine,  especially  those  resident  along  the  coast, 
in  the  preservation  of  the  iTeautiful  and  graceful  sea  swallows  that 
add  so  much  to  the  charm  of  the  littoral  scenery. 

Herring  Gulls  are  probably  more  numerous  than  terns  on  the 
Maine  coast  although  many  more  gulls  than  terns  were  shot  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1899.  llie  writer  had  a  long  interview  with  an 
Indian,  a  member  of  the  Quoddy  tribe,  who  stated  that  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  were  killed  last  year;  he  said  that  the  gulls 
were  shot  entirely  for  millinery  purposes  and  that  they  were  not 
all  the  big  white  gulls  (Z.  argentatus  smiihsonianus) ,  but  some  were 
smaller.  These  were  probably  Ring-bills  {Zarus  delawartnsis) , 
Kittiwakes  {Rissa  tridaciyla) ,  and  Bonaparte's  (Larus  Philadel- 
phia), that  were  secured  during  migration ;  he  was  asked  particu- 
larly whether  many  of  the  smallest  white  gulls  (terns)  were  shot 
and  he  replied  "  No,"  because  they  did  not  bring  so  large  a  price. 
He  informed  the  writer  that  purchasing  agents  from  New  York  and 
Boston  millinery  firms  visited  the  Maine  coast  in  1899  to  secure 
guU-plumage.  The  competition  between  these  agents  was  so  keen 
that  the  price  which  started  at  four  dollars  per  dozen  soon  rose  to 
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twelve  dollars  per  dozen.  It  requires  an  average  (A  four  large 
gulls  to  make  a  dozen  pieces,  which  allows  for  waste  caused  by 
dirt,  blood  and  badly  shot  birds.  Two  wings  are  counted  as  one 
piece,  the  back  another,  and  a  strip  on  each  side  of  the  breast 
bone,  from  the  neck  to  the  under  tail-coverts,  as  two  more  ;  a  per- 
fecdy  clean  bird  thus  making  four  commercial '  pieces '  in  the  mil- 
linery trade.  The  Indian  also  stated  the  best  time  to  secure  them 
vas  while  the  old  birds  were  on  the  nesting  ground,  as  they  were 
then  in  finer  plumage,  and  it  was  easier  to  get  them.  They  were 
secured  in  various  ways,  some  by  shooting,  although  this  was  the 
least  desirable,  as  it  necessitated  washing  the  skin  to  cleanse  it 
from  blood  and  dirt ;  further,  when  shooting  many  birds  fell  in  the 
water,  which  was  undesirable  as  it  reduced  the  value  of  the  skin. 
The  favorite  way  was  to  snare  the  birds  on  or  near  the  nests,  and  also 
to  set  a  trawl  line  with  hooks  baited  with  fish.  This  line  was  set 
on  the  land  in  a  clean  grassy  place,  so  the  birds  when  caught  were 
not  soiled.  A  live  decoy  gull  was  sometimes  secured  to  the  top 
of  a  small  spruce  on  an  island  where  the  birds  were  In  the  habit 
of  congregating  and  many  were  secured  by  shooting  those  that 
came  to  the  decoy.  This  Indian  was  a  mason  by  trade,  but  he 
stated  that  he  could  make  so  much  more  money  shooting  gulls, 
and  that  it  was  so  much  pleasanter  work,  that  he  abandoned  his 
trade  to  become  a  gull  hunter,  He  was  asked  whether  the  Indi- 
ans would  continue  to  shoot  gulls  this  season  and  he  replied  that 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  such  an  active  demand  for  them  now, 
and  that  there  had  been  a  law  passed  that  prevented  their  being 
taken  on  the  breeding  grounds.  He  probably  mistook  the  work 
done  by  your  Committee  for  a  new  law.  The  Indians  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  in  parties  of  half  a  dozen  or  less  and  camping  on 
or  near  the  breeding  grounds  while  in  pursuit  of  the  gulls,  locating 
at  all  the  different  places  where  the  gulls  nested. 

Your  Committee  found  twelve  colonies  of  Herring  Gulls,  and  all 
were  protected.  The  most  eastern  one  was  on  Old  Man  Island, 
at  the  entrance  to  Machias  Bay,  This  island  is  a  precipitous  mass 
of  rock,  rising  from  the  ocean  without  the  slightest  semblance  of 
a  beach,  and  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  small  spruce  trees. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  gulls  nested  there  and  were 
cared  for  by  Capt,  Ackley.     The  writer  tried  to  get  on  the  island 
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July  14,  but  although  it  was  a  very  calm  day  with  hardly  any  sea 
on,  yet  it  was  found  impossible  to  land.  The  heave  of  the  ocean 
was  so  great  that  oftentimes  the  spray  would  dash  many  feet  in  the 
air  when  a  wave  broke  on  the  rocks.  Capt.  Ackley  also  protected 
a  new  colony  of  about  twenty-tive  pairs  of  gulls  on  Shot  Island. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  any  have  bred  there.  A  colony  of  about 
two  hundred  pairs  lived  on  The  Brothers  Island.  Quite  early  in 
the  season  the  Indians  succeeded  in  killing  about  tifty  gulls  before 
the  warden  heard  of  their  arrival.  Fortunately  the  Indians  had 
camped  on  Spragues  Neck,  the  owner  of  which,  Mr.  Eben  Sears, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  at  the  request  of  your  Committee,  had  given  a 
power  of  attorney  to  Capt.  Ackley.  He  therefore  had  no  difficulty 
in  driving  them  from  the  neighborhood  entirely  and  no  further 
trouble  occurred  during  the  season. 

In  Mooseabec  Reach  stands  a  tall  cylindrical  rock  whose  flat 
apex  must  contain  an  area  of  half  an  acre.  The  sides  are  so 
precipitous  that  it  is  impossible  for  anything  without  wings  to 
reach  the  top.  The  writer  passed  close  by  it  on  the  steamer 
'  Frank  Jones '  about  5  a.  h.  July  16.  The  whole  top  of  the  rock 
was  so  white  with  gulls  that  it  looked  as  though  it  were  covered 
with  a  blanket  of  snow.  The  pilot  of  the  steamer  told  the  writer 
that  the  gulls  were  never  disturbed  there,  because  no  one  could 
get  at  them,  and  he  added  :  "  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  many  and  many 
a  time  in  a  dense  fog  or  in  the  darkness,  the  gulls  have  told  me 
that  I  was  on  the  true  course."  Their  cries  were  always  vented 
on  the  approach  of  the  steamer  whether  in  daylight,  darkness,  or 
fog.  He  thought  that  the  destruction  of  that  colony  of  gulls 
would  be  a  distinct  menace  to  navigation. 

A  colony  of  about  eighteen  hundred  pairs  of  gulls  is  located 
at  the  mouth  of  Narraguagus  Bay,  on  Egg  Rock  and  Nash 
Island ;  these  were  cared  for  by  Mr.  Charles  Huckins,  who 
reports  that  he  had  no  trouble,  and  that  the  protection  given 
them  resulted  in  a  very  material  increase  in  the  colony. 

Great  Duck  and  Little  Duck  Islands  are  located  due  south 
from  Mount  Desert  Island  and  are  some  six  or  seven  miles  out  to 
sea  from  South  West  Harbor.  Both  of  these  Jshinds  contain 
colonies  of  gulls,  the  larger  one  numbering  some  two  thousand 
pairs  and  the  smaller  about    three    hundred   pairs.     Both  were 
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under  the  care  of  Mr,  D.  Driscoll,  the  owner  of  Great  Duclc 
Island.  On  the  south  end  of  Great  Duck  the  United  States  has  a 
small  reservation  and  a  lighthouse.  The  head  keeper,  Capt. 
Stanley,  is  an  ardent  bird  lover  and  protector  of  the  gulls,  some 
of  which  breed  almost  at  his  doorstep.  The  Indians  attempted 
early  in  the  season  to  kill  gulls  on  these  islands  but  were  driven 
away  by  the  warden.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  large  increase 
in  both  colonies  was  made  during  the  past  season  as  the  result  of 
the  special  protection  given  to  them.  Mrs.  Stanley,  the  wife  of  the 
light-keeper,  owns  and  runs  a  beautifully  located  and  well  kept 
summer  hotel  at  South  West  Harbor.  To  her  the  Committee  is 
under  very  great  obligations  for  the  active  part  she  took  in  fur- 
nishing us  with  valuable  information  and  aid  in  the  work.  Her 
intelligent  knowledge  of  the  birds  and  love  for  them  made  it 
especially  pleasant  for  the  writer  to  talk  with  her.  She  stated 
that  the  breeding  gulls  arrive  regularly  each  year  about  March 
27,  hardly  ever  varying  twelve  hours  from  that  date.  They  are- 
not  mated  when  they  arrive,  and  for  at  least  a  month  they  daily 
have  great  meetings  and  caucuses  until  all  are  mated.  No  nest 
building  is  commenced  until  the  mating  is  completed,  and  the  lay- 
ing season  usually  commences  about  May  27,  or  fully  two  months 
after  their  arrival  on  the  breeding  grounds.  The  nests  are  very 
crude  and  rough  affairs  when  built  in  the  trees,  simply  a  mass  of 
sticks,  and  within  the  last  few  years  a  few  feathers  have  been 
added.  The  gulls  are  very  easily  tamed ;  on  one  occasion  her 
children  found  some  young  birds  that  had  lost  their  parents. 
These  were  brought  to  the  light-station  and  were  fed  and  cared 
for  until  they  were  grown  to  full  size.  Even  then,  although  they 
were  strong  of  wing  and  mixed  in  with  the  other  birds  when  off 
feeding,  they  came  regularly  every  day  and  sat  in  a  row  on  the 
piazza  of  the  lighthouse  and  called  for  food. 

On  another  occasion  they  brought  up  a  brood  of  four  orphaned 
gulls  and  took  them  to  the  hotel  when  they  went  there  for  the 
summer.  The  birds  lived  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  near  the  hotel 
grounds  and  were  so  tame  that  the  guests  of  the  house  could 
pick  them  up  and  handle  or  hold  and  feed  them  as  though  they 
were  domestic  animals.  They  remained  with  them  until  late  in 
the  season  and  were  finally  wantonly  shot  by  some  passing  gun- 
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ners,  who  left  them  lying  on  the  rocks  as  an  evidence  ot  their 
wicked  cruelty. 

In  response  to  the  question  whether  the  dark  colored  birds 
ever  mated  with  the  white  birds,  Mrs.  Stanley  said  that  they  did 
when  they  were  two  years  old.  Her  reason  for  this  belief  was  as 
follows :  On  one  occasion  a  young  gull  had  lost  one  of  its  legs 
just  above  the  knee.  The  wound  heated  but  the  bird  was  a 
cripple  and  had  to  hop  and  stand  on  the  perfect  leg.  They  fed 
the  bird  and  it  became  very  tame.  In  the  fall  it  left  with  the 
Other  gulls  and  returned  with  them  the  next  spring,  exhibiting 
its  old  familiarity.  That  season,  when  the  bird  was  only  one  year 
old,  it  did  not  mate.  It  remained  on  and  about  the  island  alt  the 
season,  departing  with  the  others  on  their  southward  migration. 
The  following  season  it  returned  again  and  was  still  partially  dark 
colored.  It  secured  a  white  mate  and  raised  a  brood  of  young. 
Mrs.  Stanley,  to  illustrate  how  the  birds  have  been  presecuted  in 
the  past,  told  the  writer  that  a  gang  of  stone  cutters  from  Black 
Island,  where  there  is  a  large  quarry,  came  to  Duck  Island  on 
one  occasion  and  while  there  gathered  up  at  least  two  or  three 
bushels  of  eggs,  and  after  having  set  up  a  mark  used  the  eggs  as 
missiles.  The  warden  informed  the  writer  that  the  Indian  hunters 
claimed  to  have  killed,  on  the  two  Duck  Islands,  during  the  year 
1899,  at  least  twenty-eight  hundred  gulls.  Mrs.  Stanley  said  that 
this  year  the  number  of  gulls  about  the  Duck  Islands  and  in 
South  West  Harbor  showed  a  very  marked  decrease  over  the 
numbers  in  1899  and  before.  All  of  the  garbage  from  the  hotel 
is  taken  out  into  the  harbor  and  is  dumped  on  the  ebb  tide. 
Some  hundreds  of  gulls  were  always  awaiting  the  dumping  hour, 
but  this  year  the  flock  was  exceedingly  smalt  in  comparison  with 
the  numbers  prior  to  1899. 

In  South  West  Harbor  are  two  docks  where  large  quantities  of 
cod  and  other  fish  are  cured  and  packed.  The  entrails  are  thrown 
overboard  and  the  gulls  were  in  the  habit  of  congregating  there  to 
feed  on  the  refuse.  Men  and  boys  would  gather  on  the  docks 
and  wantonly  shoot  the  birds  for  sport.  This  has  now  been 
stopped.  Mrs.  Stanley  said  that  Petrels  {Oceanodroma  leucorhoa) 
were  very  numerous  on  Great  Duck  Island  but  that  none  were 
ever  seen  during  daylight,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  they  could 
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be  seen  flying  about  the  light  and  could  be  heard  uttering  their 
peculiar  cry  which  sounded  very  much  like  "  Johnnie-put-your- 
jacket-on."  While  passing  from  one  building  to  another  with  a 
lantern  in  her  hand  large  numbers  of  the  petrels  would  be 
attracted,  some  coming  so  close  as  to  strike  her  with  their  wings. 

In  Penobscot  Bay  there  are  four  small  colonies  of  gulls.  The 
largest  of  these  numbers  about  two  hundred  pairs  and  is  located 
on  Heron  Island.  This  colony  shows  evidences  of  having  been 
disturbed  a  great  deal  in  the  past,  as  the  birds  were  very  wild. 
About  half  of  the  nests  were  bujlt  in  trees,  which  were  all  low, 
flat-topped  spruces.  The  writer  visited  the  colony  July  2  and 
found  only  a  few  nests  containing  young  birds ;  while  at  Great 
Duck  Island  seven  days  later  all  the  young  were  hatched. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  birds  on  Heron  Island  had  been 
robbed  of  all  of  the  eggs  first  laid.  Evidences  of  eggs  having 
been  used  for  throwing  at  a  mark  were  visible,  or  else  they  had 
been  broken  to  compel  a  fresh  laying.  While  on  this  island  a 
curious  instance  of  bird  psychology  was  noticed.  A  photograph 
of  very  young  birds  was  desired  but  it  was  impossible  to  find 
young  birds  of  any  size  in  ground  nests.  If,  after  they  were 
found,  they  were  replaced  by  hand  in  the  nest  they  would  imme- 
diately leave  it  and  run  to  hide.  Three  very  young  birds  were 
then  carefully  removed  from  a  tree  nest  and  placed  in  a  ground 
nest,  where  they  remained  perfectly  quiet  during  the  time  that 
it  took  to  set  up  a  camera,  focus,  and  expose  two  plates,  after 
which  they  were  returned  to  their  tree  home.  These  young  birds 
were  certainly  governed  in  their  actions  by  a  change  of  habit 
caused  by  the  ancestors  for  some  generations  back,  having 
changed  from  ground  nesting  to  tree  nesting.  The  old  birds 
when  on  the  breeding  grounds,  have  four  different  notes,  the 
most  common  being  a  loud  kak-kak-kak;  another  was  a  deeper, 
two-note  call ;  still  another  was  a  note  almost  like  tlie  honk  of  a 
Wild  Goose,  while  still  another  resembled  in  some  degree  the 
whistle  of  a  Red-tailed  Hawk.  The  young  birds  uttered  a  low 
weak  squeal. 

The  other  colonies  are  located  on  Spirit  and  Black  Horse 
Ledges  and  Little  Spoon  Island,  and  are  all  small  ones,  there 
being  not  over  fifty  or  seventy-five  pairs  of  birds  on  each  of  the 
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latter  islands  and  a  lesser  number  on  the  first  mentioned.  Spec- 
ial protection  could  not  be  given  these  four  gull  colonies,  for  the 
same  reason  that  prevented  protection  of  the  terns  in  Penobscot 
Bay.  If  a  satisfactory  law  is  passed  by  the  next  legislature  it 
may  be  possible  during  the  coming  breeding  season  to  do  some 
good  by  thoroughly  posting  these  islands  with  warning  notices. 

A  few  Double-crested  Cormorants  {Phalacrocorax  dilopkus)  were 
seen  on  Black  Horse  Ledge,  but  their  nests  could  not  be  found. 
This  ledge  is  well  out  to  sea  and  is  almost  impossible  to  land  upon 
except  during  the  calmest  weather. 

The  largest  colony  of  Herring  Gulls  (Z.  a.  smtiAsonianus)  in  the 
State  of  Maine  is  located  on  the  island  of  No-mans-land.  This 
island  has  an  area  of  about  twelve  acres  and  is  situated  about  a 
mile  from  Matinicus  Island,  some  seventeen  miles  south  of  Rock- 
land. It  is,  like  alt  the  islands  on  the  Maine  coast,  very  rocky, 
with  practically  no  beach,  and  is  consequently  difficult  to  land  upon. 
It  is  about  half  covered  with  spruce  and  fir  trees  of  moderate  size 
and  is  well  carpeted  with  red-top  grass,  clover  and  weeds.  It  is 
an  ideal  home  for  gulls  and  about  twenty-five  hundred  to  three 
thousand  pairs  breed  there.  The  writer  visited  this  island  ]uly  i8 
and  zo,  spending  some  hours  there  on  each  day.  The  birds  have 
been  faithfully  and  thoroughly  protected  by  the  owner  of  the  island, 
Capt.  Mark  Young.  Your  Committee  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
increase  of  this  gull  co'ony  was  entirely  normal  during  the  year 
1900.  The  island  is  so  far  from  the  mainland  that  it  is  not  visited 
by  the  natives  or  by  summer  tourists.  The  entire  population  of 
the  adjoining  Matinicus  Island  numbers  only  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  people,  all  of  whom  are  either  friends  or  relatives  of  the 
warden,  consequently  they  respect  the  wish  of  Capt.  Young  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  Com- 
mittee that  not  an  egg  should  be  taken  for  any  purpose,  and  that 
not  a  bird  should  be  killed.  The  writer  visited  No-mans-land 
first  on  July  18,  and  on  approaching  the  shore  in  a  dory  was  saluted 
by  the  crie's  of  thousands  of  anxious  gulls.  It  was  a  wonderful 
sight  to  see  these  great  white  birds  in  such  clouds  all  over  the 
island.  The  noise  was  deafening  but  at  the  same  time  was  inspir- 
ing. Such  a  sight  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten  and  it  is  worth 
a  long  journey  to  view.     There  is  probably  no  place  on  the  Atlan- 
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tic  coast  south  of  Newfoundland  where  such  hosts  of  birds  the  size 
of  Herring  Gulls  can  be  seen  at  one  time.  In  whatever  direction 
one  looked  the  air  seemed  to  be  filled  with  gulls,  and  it  was  a 
puzzle  to  the  photographer  where  to  point  his  camera ;  however,  a 
photograph  can  only  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  bird  hosts  that  could 
be  seen.  ESorts  were  made  to  photograph  individual  flying  birds 
at  closer  range  but  the  surfeit  of  subjects  was  distracting.  On 
reaching  the  crest  of  the  island,  the  large  painted  notice  of  Capt. 
Mark  Young,  in  full  view  from  every  direction,  was  seen  warning 
all  persons  to  '  keep  off '  and  forbidding  the  firing  of  guns  or  tak- 
ing eggs.  The  result  of  this  protection  was  everywhere  visible, 
for  a  walker  had  to  step  with  care  or  he  would  be  in  danger  of 
crushing  a  young  bird  that  was  hiding  in  the  grass.  The  most 
immature  birds  usually  selected  some  cover  under  which  to  hide, 
sometimes  going  so  far  under  the  shade  of  a  stump  or  log  that 
they  looked  like  balls  of  chinchilla-colored  yarn.  Others  were  con- 
tent with  a  more  exposed  position  closer  to  the  nest  in  which  they 
were  hatched.  The  young  seen  in  the  grass  were  in  all  stages  of 
downy  plumage,  some  just  showing  feathers  mixed  in  the  down, 
others  further  advanced,  still  others  that  had  almost  left  the  downy 
stage,  and  others  whose  flight  feathers  were  quite  large.  In  the 
last  stage  before  flight  the  birds  were  tailless  but  the  plumage  was 
perfect,  the  down  having  entirely  disappeared.  They  were  large 
strong  birds  and  could  run  through  the  grass  and  among  the  spruces 
as  fast  as  a  man  could.  It  was  only  by  cornering  one  on  a  ledge 
of  rocks  that  a  photograph  was  secured. 

To  show  how  perfect  the  protection  on  this  island  had  been  it 
is  only  necessary  to  state  that  but  one  nest  containing  a  set  of  eggs 
was  found  ;  further,  large  numbers  of  young  of  (he  year  were  seen 
sitting  on  tide  ledges  or  in  flight  with  groups  of  adult  birds.  A 
nest  was  found  containing  a  single  egg,  which  illustrates  one  of 
the  causes  of  mortality  among  the  young  birds.  On  July  i8  this 
egg  was  partially  hatched,  one  wing  of  the  young  bird  having  ap- 
peared. It  had  been  exposed  long  enough  to  be  perfectly  dry  and 
downy.  The  chick  was  heard  inside  peeping  but  did  not  seem 
able  to  break  through  the  inside  membrane  of  the  egg,  which  may 
have  been  abnormally  tough.  Two  days  later  this  nest  was  visited, 
and  the  young  chick  was  found,  but  it  was  dead.     From  its  ap- 
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pearance  it  had  died  only  a  short  time  before.  Some  other  dead 
birds  were  found  on  the  island  but  they  were  always  very  small 
ones.  After  passing  the  downy  stage  the  mortality  seems  to  be 
very  slight.  The  writer  wishing  to  get  some  photographs  of  the 
old  birds  concealed  himself  among  the  spruces  and  almost  imme- 
diately the  adult  birds  commenced  to  settle  on  the  trees  or  on  the^ 
ground  among  the  nesthngs,  and  the  cries  ceased  to  a  large  de- 
gree. The  slightest  movement  or  the  appearance  of  the  hider  was 
sufficient  to  alarm  the  gulls  and  at  once  clouds  of  them  were  in 
the  air  again.  Invariably  on  alighting,  either  on  the  ground  or  in  a 
tree  top,  the  gulls  would  elevate  both  wings  preparatory  to  folding 
them.  It  was  certainly  a  most  beautiful  and  impressive  sight  tO' 
see  these  superb  white  birds  perched  singly  or  in  groups  on  the 
spruce  tops,  and  it  forcibly  impressed  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the- 
writer  that  if  every  feather-wearing  woman  could  only  see  them 
there  she  would  never  again  ask  to  see  them  perched  upon  a 
bonnet.  The  birds  are  too  grand  to  be  used  for  any  other  pur 
pose  than  that  intended  by  nature. 

The  Island  of  No-mans-iand  is  so  admirably  situated  for  a 
breeding  place  for  Herring  Gulls  that  it  would  be  a  ^ise  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Maine  to  purchase  it  and  set  it 
aside  in  perpetui^  as  a  reservation  and  home  for  the  gulls.  How- 
ever, this  would  be  useless  unless  at  the  same  time  a  law  was 
passed  giving  them  absolute  protection  at  all  times  and  making  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  kill  one. 

One  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  male  population  of  Matin- 
icus  Island  is  the  catching  and  curing  of  codfish.  While  on  the 
fish  wharf  one  day,  the  writer  took  a  bucket  of  cod  livers  and, 
although  not  a  ^utl  or  tern  was  in  sight,  commenced  to  throw 
them  one  by  one  into  the  water.  It  was  only  a  moment  or  so 
when  a  tern  appeared,  and  with  light,  graceful  darts  to  the  sur- 
face would  daintly  pick  up  pieces  of  liver.  Soon  others  appeared, 
and  with  them  gulls,  until  in  a  very  short  time  a  mixed  flock  of 
terns  and  gulls  were  gathered  numbering  nearly  a  hundred.  A 
cod  liver  is  about  two  inches  wide  and  six  inches  long,  but  a 
gull  will  take  a  whole  one  down  at  a  single  gulp.  The  contrast 
between  the  light,  airy  movements  of  the  terns  and  the  heavy 
splash  of  the  gulls,  which  made  the  spray  fly,  was  very  marked. 
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How  impossible  it  is  to  fairly  estimate  the  numbers  of  birds  on 
a  breeding  ground  during  daylight  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
very  many  of  them  must  be  away  seeking  food.  On  the  return 
trip  from  Matinicus  to  Rockland,  late  in  the  afternoon,  all  the 
gulls  seen  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  boat,  and  which  were 
flying  toward  No-mans-land,  were  counted;  they  were  found  to 
number  over  one  hundred.  If  the  island  is  used  as  a  center  of 
distribution,  and  lines  of  birds  radiate  from  it  in  all  directions,  as 
is  probably  the  case,  some  estimate  of  the  number  of  absent  birds 
can  be  formed.  Some  of  the  counted  birds  were  seen  almost  up 
to  the  mouth  of  Rockland  Harbor,  thus  showing  how  long  a  dis- 
tance they  travel  in  search  for  food.  The  estimate  of  the  num> 
hers  of  a  colony,  made  an  hour  or  two  after  daylight  and  before 
sundown,  is  very  apt  to  be  a  conservative  one,  for  it  cannot 
include  the  birds  that  are  away  acting  as  scavengers  of  the  sea. 
Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

William  Dutcher. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  November  i,  1900. 
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GENERAL    NOTES. 

The  Paroquet  Auklet  in  Califoroia.  —  In  the  collection  of  the  Catiforiiic 
Academy  of  Sciences  ihere  are  five  Bpecimens  of  CyclorrAynckut  fsil/ac- 
hIh!  from  the  bay  and  ocean  at  San  Francisco.  Three  of  these  were  cap- 
tured by  Dr.  John  Hornung  —  a  male,  Jan.  10,1895,  and  n  male  and  female, 
Jan.  S.  1S99.  The  remaining  two  hpecimenh  (a  male  and  female)  nne 
secured  by  Mr.  William  J.  Hackmeier,  l)et.  17.  1899.  The  white  feathers 
behind  the  eyes  are  well  developed  in  the  three  January  specimenB,  So 
far  as  I  am  aware  this  species  has  not  been  recorded  from  California 
waters.  — Leverett   M.   LooMlfi,    California  Academy  of  ScieH^es^    Snn 

On  the  Southern  Limit  of  the  Winter  Range  of  Bonaparte's  Oull 

(LaruspkitadeIphia\.  —  \n\X\K  firn  edition  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List 
the  habitat  of  Larus  fhiladetfhia  is  given  a«  follows  :  "  Whole  of  North 
Amerirai  breeding  mostly  north  of  the  I'nited  Slates ;  south  in  winter  to 
Mexico  and  Central  America."  In  the  second  edition  the  closing  claute 
Is  omitted  and  the  following  substituted  :  "  Not  vet  recorded  from  south 
of  Ihe  United  States,  though  reported  from  the  Bermudas." 

Nevertheless,  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  record  (Lawrence, jftft  Gray- 
son. Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  II,  1874,  p.  317)  that  (his  species 
occurs  at  least  as  far  south  as  Mnzntlan,  Sinaloa.  A  recent  instance  of 
lot  lacking  to  confirm  this  record,  there  being  in  the  col- 
n  of  the   California   Academy  of   Sciences   three   specimens  from 
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MazatUn  taken  b;  Mr.  P.  O.  Simons  In  December,  1S96.  —  Lbverett  M. 
Loouis.   California  Acadimy  of  ScitHCti,   San  FraHCitco. 

Mother  Carey's  Chicken.  —  Knowing  that  the  Wilson's  Petrel  (Octanttei 

ociaHicas)  migrates  for  the  breeding  season,  through  the  autumn  until 
March  perhaps,  to  the  South  Atlantic.  1  was  interested  to  note  during  my 
leturn  voyage  from  Liverpool  —  November  17,  I  think  it  wb»  —  in  mid- 
Atlantic,  that  the  familiar  Petrels  which  I  had  hitherto  seen  only  sotitary 
or  unattached,  were  now  flying  in  flocks  of  two  dozen  or  so.  The  bird 
seemed  to  be  the  Mother  Carey's  Chicken  of  our  New  England  summer 
coast  waters,  but  did  not  appear  singly.  I  couid  detect  no  special  south' 
ward  movement,  but  the  ship  might  well  have  interrupted  this  course 
among  birds  which  fly  »o  low.  It  might  lie  interesting  to  add  my  observa- 
tion, that  iHith  in  August  and  in  November,  the  only  other  bird  which 
might  be  mel  with  at  any  hour  of  the  voyage  from  landfall  to  land- 
fall was  a  Shearwater,  presumably  Puffiuui  major. 

f.t  anyone  has  ot>servations  counter  to  this  last  I  should  gladly  hear  of 
them. — Reginalu  C.  Robbins,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Yellow-billed  Tropic  Bird  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  —  This  Tropic 
Bird  {PkaStOM  americatius)  or  'Kool,'  as  the  natives  call  it,  is  rather  com- 
mon upon  the  windward  side  of  the  island  of  Hawaii  where  it  breeds  in 
holes  in  the  cliffs.  I  have  secured  three  specimens  and  have  seen  many 
more.  So  far  it  is  the  only  Tropic  Bird  I  have  been  able  to  discover  on 
Hawaii,  although  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  both  P.  atiereas  and 
P.  rabricaada  occur,  at  least  casually.  None  of  the  present  day  natives 
of  Hawaii  whom  I  have  questioned  appear  to  know  anythmg  of  the  Red- 
tailed  Tropic  Bird.,although  Mr.  Wilson  states  that  he  shot  several  speci-. 
mens  of  this  species  in  (he  caldera  of  Kilauea.  Both  Kauai  and  Niihau 
are  inhabited  by  P.  ruhricauda,  while,  according  to  Wilson,  Mr.  Perkins 
found/*.  izMitr«Bi  breeding  in  the  cliffs  al>out  Honolulu.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  unusually  favored  in  having  three  resident 
species  of  Tropic  Birds.  — H.W.Henshaw,  Hilo.  Hawaii. 

The  Old  Squaw  at  San  Francisco.  —  A  female  Harelda  iytmalii  (No. 
12892,  Calif.  Acad.  Sci.)  was  taken  by  Dr.  John  HornungatSan  Francisco, 
December  j6,  1S98.  Notices  of  the  occurrence  of  this  duck  in  California 
are  so  few  as  10  render  an  additional  capture  worthy  of  note.  —  Levbrett 
M.  I.00MIS.  California  Academy  of  Scienfes,  San  Frantisco. 

The  Emperor  Goose  in  the  Interior  of  California.  —  In  the  fall  of  189^, 
Mr.  Lyman  Beldfng  presented  to  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  an 
immature  specimen  of  Piilaclt  caaagica,  which  had  l>een  shot  by  a  mar- 
ket hunter  on  November  I  of  that  year  near  Grldley,  In  Butte  County,  on 
Butte  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Sacramento  River. 
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October  8,  1900,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Slevin  found  in  one  of  the  San  Fr«n- 
cisco  markets  another  immature  Emperor  Goose,  which  he  obtained  for 
the  Academj'.  This  bird  probably  came  also  from  the  San  Joaquin- 
Sacramento  Valley  —  the  chiet  source  from  which  the  supply  of  geese  is 
drawn  for  the  San  Francisco  markets. 

The  only  other  record  for  California  appears  to  be  Ihe  one  by  Mr.  Town- 
send  (Auk,  Vol.  111.  p.  491)  reporting  a  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  Charles 
Fiebig  at  Humboldt  Bay.  —  Levhrktt  M.  Loomis,  California  Academy 
of  Sciences,  San  Francisco. 

Nesting  of  Cory's  Bittern  at  Toronto,  Ontario.  —  Although  Cory's  Bit- 
tern wHB  at  iirst  believed  to  lie  only  a  straggler  at  Toronto,  the  taking  of 
young  birds,  together  with  the  continued  presence  of  this  bittern,  led 
many  to  believe  that  the  eggs  would  eventually  be  found  in  Toronto 
marsh  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1S98  that  a  ne^t  was  discovered.  On  June  15 
of  that  year,  Mr.  George  Pierce,  while  collecting  in  Ashbridge's  marsh, 
Toronto,  took  a  female  of  Ardelta  utoxtna  from  her  nest.  The  nest  was 
described  as  simply  a  mass  of  last  year's  reeds,  and  contained  one  egg. 
Soon  after  Ihe  bird  was  taken  Mr.  J.  H.  Ames  saw  it  and  noticed  that  the 
abdomen  was  much  swollen ;  next  day  I  examined  the  bird,  it  having  in 
the  meantime  been  partially  skinned,  and  the  body  cut  open,  exposing  a 
fully  developed  egg,  unfortunately  broken.  I  compared  the  broken  egg 
with  the  one  found  in  the  nesi.  and  they  agreed  perfectly  in  color  ;  other 
eggs  in  the  ovary  showed  signs  of  development.  The  color  of  the  eggs  was 
much  darker  than  the  average  of  Toronlo  taken  sets  of  A.  tuilis,  though  1 
have  since  seen  a  set  as  dark.  The  body,  with  the  broken  egg  undis- 
turbed, was  preserved  in  alcohol,  and,  together  with  the  other  egg,  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ames  ;  (he  skin  is  in  my  collection. 

Mr.  Ames  and  myself  have  thought  it  better  lo  separately  record  Ihe 
facts  as  we  found  Ihem  ;  Ihe  correct  Identity  of  the  eggs  of  Cory's  Bit- 
tern being  of  sufficient  importance  lo  warrant  great  care  being  used. — 
JAMES  H.   Fleming.  Toronlo,  Ontario. 

Nesting  of  Cory's  Bittern  (Ardtlla  neonenii)a.ai  Other  Notes.~On  the 

eveningof  Junel5,  1898,1  was  in  Mr.  Geo.  Pierce's  store  when  he  returned 
from  a  collecting  trip  on  A  ^h  bridge's  Bay;  he  brought  in  with  him  a  female 
ind  egg.     I  at  once  took  the  opportur 


tnd  found  that  the  abdomen   was   veiv  much  swollen,  which 


Buggesti 


that  it  contained  more  eg'rs,  and  which  afterwards  proved  lo  be  correct. 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the  eggs  wilh  those  cf  A.  exilis. 
The  egg  measured  1.30  x  i.oo. 

On  December  i,  1S9S,  a  female  immature  Iceland  Gull  (Lams  leucop  ■ 
tervaS  was  taken  in  Toronlo.  It  was  afterward  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  an  d 
is  now  in  my  collection. 

On  May  ti,  1900,  while  on  a  collecting  expedition,  I  took  a  male  Prairi  e 
Warbler  (Dtndroica  discolor)  In  full  plum^e. 
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On  November  3,  1900,  mjr  son  took  a  Purple  Sandpiper  (Tringa  mart- 
lima')  In  Ashbridge's  Baj.  There  were  three  in  the  flock,  and  the  other 
two  have  been  since  taken. 

On  September  1,  1900,  a  Yellow  Rail  (Pertana  Hovtboractnsis)  was 
taken  at  Toronto  and  brought  to  me  alive.  It  is  thriving,  and  it  is  verj- 
interesting  to  hear  its  different  calls. — J.  H.  Ames,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

"^  Sexual  DitTerence  in  Size  of  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper  (  Tringa  macu- 
iata).—  In  connection  with  my  note  in  '  The  Auk  '  (Vol.  XVI,  April,  1899, 
p.  179).  I  have  lately  run  across  the  following  reference  which  seems  of 
interest.  From  John  Murdoch's  account  of  the  birds  observed  a  I  Point 
Barrow,  Alaska  (see  Lt.P.  H,  Ray's  Report  of  (he  Expedition,  1885,  p.  iii) 
I  quote  the  following:  "There  is  frequently  a  great  disparity  of  size 
between  the  two  sexes.  A  comparison  of  the  large  series  we  collected 
shows  that  the  average  length  of  the  female  is  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  less  than  that  of  the  male,  but  that  the  smallest  female  was  fully  an 
Inch  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  largest  male.  The  difference  in  size  is  so 
marked  that  the  natives  noticed  it  and  insisted  that  the  small  females 
were  not  Albwllkia,  but  Niwiliwilljk  (Er»Knetes  pusiitus.)"  Certainly 
such  facts  should  be  In  our  manuals.  —  Reginald  Heber  Howe,  Jr., 
Longvioi>d,  Maa. 

Great  Gray  Owl  in  Wyoming.  —  During  the  latter  part  of  last  month, 
September,  1900,  in  company  with  my  brother,  the  State  Engineer,  1 
visited  the  Alpine  Lake  region  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  lofty  Wind 
River  Mountains.  On  the  26th  we  were  at  the  hunting  lodge  of  Wm. 
Wells,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
railroad.  This  lodge  is  known  to  the  post  office  department  as  Wells 
post  office,  and  is  the  end  cA  the  mail  route  which  carries  the  mail  by 
stage  from  Opal  station  three  times  a  week.  Among  the  trophies  of  the 
hunt,  with  which  the  walls  of  Mr.  Wells's  lodge  are  decorated,  I  noted  a 
Great  Gray  Owl  (^Scaiiafiten  r.itierta).  The  bird  was  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  species,  the  wing  measuring  igj  ins.  and  the  tail  13  ins. 

Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wells  killed  the  bird  with  his  snow- 
shoe  pole  In  April,  1899.  He  stated  the  snow  at  the  time  was  between 
three  and  four  feet  deep  and  as  he  was  returning  home  on  his  snowshoes 
he  saw  the  bird  sitting  in  a  low  spruce  tree  not  far  from  the  lodge-  He 
approached  easily,  and  knocked  the  bird  from  its  perch  with  his  snowshoe 
pole,  as  stated  above.  Mr.  Wells  said  further  that  it  was  the  first  and 
only  owl  of  the  kind  he  had  seen  during  a  residence  of  several  years  at 
the  lodge. 

I  make  this  note  because  this  is  the  first  Great  Gray  Owl  I  have  met 
with  in  Wyoming.  Two  of  the  hunters'  guides  employed  by  Mr.  Wells, 
told  me  they  had  seen  this  owl  in  the  mountains,  but  as  they  had  never 
killed  the  bird  1  am  inclined  10  question  their  identification.  However,  I 
think  it  quite  probable  the  Greaf  Gray  Owl  may  be  a  rare  winter  resident 
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in  the  higher  mountainous  and  densely  wooded  tracts  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  State.  Wells  post  office  is  located  in  the  margin  of  a  dente 
pine  and  spruce  forest  at  the  western  base  of  the  lofty  Wind  River  range 
of  mountains,  in  Uinta  Countv,  W3>oming.  and  its  elevation,  hy  aneroid 
barometer,  taken  the  daj-  we  were  there,  was  8,000  feet. —  F'rank  Bond, 
Ckeyeunr,    XVyo. 

Breeding  of  the  Alder  Flycatcher  \Emfidonax  Iraillii  alHorum)  near 
PlainReld,  New  Jersey.  —  During  a  visit  10  Ash  Swamp,  three  miles  east 
of  Plaintield,  Union  Coimtv,  New  Jersev,  on  the  19th,  loth,  and  21st  of 
July,  1S99,  I  was  surprised  lo  lind  the  .\lder  FIj'catcher  (Empidonan 
Iraillii  alaorum)  n  common  species  there. 

My  identification  was  confirmed  hy  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  who 
examined  a  bird-of-t he-year  secured  on  August  6,  1899. 

Circumstances  pointed  to  Its  breeding  here,  and  my  experience  during 
the  past  summer  proves  that  it  does  so,  for  on  every  visit  to  the  swamp  I 
found  the  shy  little  flycatchers  among  the  alders.  These  dates  include 
May  3".  June  17  and  i+,  and  July  8,  15,  12  and  39. 

The  species  is  rather  numerous  and  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  swamp  (which  is  less  than  one  square  mile  in  area),  frequenting 
chiefly  the  alders  along  the  streams  and  edges  of  the  woods.  Elsewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  Plainfield  I  have  found  it  only  during  the  migrations. 

I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  an  occupied  nest,  but  discovered  a 
deserted  nest  containing  one  egg,  which  may  belong  lo  this  species.  On 
July  19  Icame  upon  one  of  these  birds  with  a  brood  of  full-grown  young 
and  saw  one  of  the  latter  fed  by  its  parent. 

I  believe  this  10  be  the  lirst  positive  record  of  the  breeding  of  this  spe- 
cies south  of  northwestern  Connecticut. 

Its  three  congeners  of  the  eastern  United  Slates  all  occur  in  this  vicin- 
ity. The  Least  Flycatcher  is  a  common  summer  resident,  the  Green- 
crested  Flycatcher  is  a  rare  summer  resident,  and  the  Yellow-bellied 
Flycatcher  is  a  fairly  common  transient  visitor. 

The  avifauna  of  this  region  is  decidedly  Carolinian.  — W.  D.  W. 
MiLrER,  Plaiufittd.  N-J. 

The  Raven  in  Polk  County,  North  Carolina. — On  the  morning  of 
February  :_;,  1S97,  1  !;aw  n  Raven  as  it  pai^sed  over  the  mountain  village 
of  Tryon,  Polk  County,  N.  C.  Tryon  is  said  to  have  an  elevation  of 
about  1,500 feel,  and  is  nituated  on  a  ridge  leading  up  from  the  Piedmont 
Region  to  the  penlts  of  Melrose  and  Hogback,  the  latter  in  South  Caro- 
lina.—Levhrett  M.  LooMis,  Cali/or«ia  Academy  0/ Science.',  San  Fran- 


SoDg  of   tbe  Western  Meadowlark.  —  Referring  to  the   ( 
G.  S.  Mead  in  his  letter  of  August  18,  1900,  printed  In  the  October  num- 
ber of  '  The  Auk,'  relative  to  the  mutical  ability  of  Slmrntlta  magna  neg- 
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Ueta,  I  wish  to  add  a  paragraph  in  commendation  of  the  bird.  On 
Mondaj',  Oct.  i,  1900,  I  was  at  Big  Pine)'  post  ofRce,  Wyoming,  seventy- 
live  miles  north  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  railroad.  Early  in  the  morning 
I  was  attracted  to  the  wreckage  of  an  old  waterwheel  in  North  Piney  Creek 
just  back  of  the  post  office,  by  a  sweet  and  continuous  vocal  effort  of  some 
bird.  I  believed  the  singer  was  a  Meadowlark  for  some  of  the  notes  were 
familiar,  but  I  was  in  doubt,  never  having  heard  the  song  before.  1  ap- 
proached, carelessly,  and  soon  discovered  a  Western  Meadowlark  perched 
upon  the  topmost  paddle  of  the  old  wheel  singing  —  well  singing  an  aria 
from  the  song-book  of  Nature.  To  me  the  performance  was  exceedingly 
creditable :  but  owing  to  the  surroundings  and  the  season  of  the  year,  iia 
actual  musical  value  may  have  been  overestimated.  The  performance 
was  continuous  for  over  three  minutes  when  the  bird  joined  a  smalt  flock 
that  was  foraging  industriouslyfor  breakfast  along  the  bank  of  the  creeli. 
This  example  of  continuous  vocal  effort  of  the  Western  Meadowlark  Is 
the  first  and  only  one  of  my  experience  and  while  Mr.  Mead's  suggestion 
—  that  there  may  be  individuals  of  surpassing  vocal  powers.  Is  of  doubtful 
value,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  continuous  bursts  of  song 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  May  I  be  permitted  lo  add,  also,  that  during  nine- 
teen years'  residence  in  Wyoming  my  observation  of  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer song  of  the  Western  Meadowlark  has  forced  the  conclusion  that  (here 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  distinctive  vocal  utterance  of  the  race.  One  would 
almost  be  safe  in  asserting  that  no  two  larks  sing  alike,  so  great  is  the 
range  of  individual  effort.  While  the  songs  of  all  of  the  Western  Larki 
vary  greatly  from  that  of  the  eastern  form  the  lack  of  uniformity  will  in- 
sure lo  the  promoters  of  the  taxononiic  value  theory  final  and  certain 
confusion. —  Frank  Bond,  Ckeyennr,  Wyo. 

Occurrence  of  the  Mexican  Crossbill  (Laxta  curvirostra  stricklaudi) 
at  Neligh,  Nebiaaka.  —  It  is  interesting,  to  say  the  least,  to  notethe  occm-- 

rence  of  this  southwestern  bird  at  Neligh,  Nebraska,  several  hundred 
miles  east  of  its  normal  range.  A  large  female  was  taken  by  myself  on 
December  9,  1S9S,  just  at  dusk,  while  il  was  perched  on  the  head  of  a 
sunflower  (Helianthui  anauus')  feeding  industriously  upon  the  seeds. 
The  only  other  birds  in  the  near  vicinity  at  the  lime  were  a  few  Common 
Redpolls  (Aeanthis  linaria).  There  was  a  fair  amount  of  snow  on  the 
ground  at  the  time,  but  no  heavy  storms  had  occurred  to  account  for 
the  bird  straggling  so  far  from  its  usual  range-  The  specimen  is  now 
in  my  collection.  —  Merritt  Gary,  Neligk,  Neb. 

An  Addition  to  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List.  —  Several  years  ago  I  submitted 
to  Mr.  Brewster  three  specimens  for  comparison  with  the  type  of  D«a- 
droica  nigrifrota,  and  he  reported  that  they  belonged  to  that  Warbler. 
The  three  specimens  form  a  part  of  a  series  of  eleven  males.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  taken  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
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and  during  June,  1S94,  In  the  Huachuca  and  Chiricahua  Mountains,  Ari- 
zona, by  Mr.  W.  W.  Price  and  hli  aSEistanle. 

Comparing  thi«  series  with  several  males  of  D.  aHdnboni  in  ver;"  high 
breeding  plumage  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Central  California,  I  find 
that  the  gap  between  D.  aaduhoai  and  D.  nigrifront  U  nearlv  bridged 
over. — Lkvbrett   M.  Loomis,    California    Acadtmy   of  Scitmcts,    Sam 

Sequence  of  Plumage*  in  tbe  Black-tbroated  Blue  Warbler.  In  mj 
paper  on  the  Molting  of  Birds  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1896,  159)  I 
erroneously  stated  that  the  young  males  of  Dendroica  caruUstens  in  the 
first  winter  plumage  were  hrown  like  the  adult  female.  Attention  was 
called  to  this  error  by  Mr.  Wm.  Palmer  In  reviewing  my  paper  in  'The 
Auk'  (1896,  p.  241).  As  1  find,  however,  that  many  personii  etill  regard 
some  of  ihe  brown  fall  birds  as  young  males  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  an  interesting  specimen  in  my  collection,  secured  In  Wyoming  County, 
Pennsylvania, July  14, 1900.  This  bird  Is  molting  from  Ihe  Juvenal  to  the 
first  winter  plumage,  the  olive  brown  feathers  of  the  earlier  dress  being  seen 
on  theback,  sides  of  the  body  and  under  the  tail,  while  most  of  the  remaining 
feathers  are  of  the  black,  blue  and  white  plumage  of  the  '  old  male.'  The 
flight  feathers  are  not  shed  at  this  molt.  All  the  feathers  of  the  throat'are 
frosted  with  white.  This  character  as  well  as  the  olive  edgings  to  the  wing 
feathers  will  serve  to  distinguish  males  of  the  year  from  old  birds.  — Wit- 
her Stone,  Acadtmv  of  Natural  Sciences.  PAiladelpiia.  Pa. 

Oranatellua  venuatua  in  Sinaloa. —  The  California  Academy  of  Sciences 
possesses  three  specimens  of  this  rare  Warbler  collected  by  Mr.  P.  O. 
Simons  in  Sinaloa.  Two  of  the  birds  were  secured  at  Tatemali^j  —  a  male, 
June  4,  and  a  female,  June  17,  1897.  The  third  example  (a  male)  was 
obtained  April  10,  of  the  same  year  at  Rosario. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  female:  Above  drab  with  top  of 
head  tinged  with  wood  brown,  deepening  toward  forehead;  above  ear- 
coverts  a  broad  line  of  buff,  extending  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  upper 
eyelid;  ear-coverts  wood  brown,  lores  paler;  wings  broccoli  brown;  tail 
brown  with  three  lateral  feathers  lipped  with  while,  the  outer  web  of 
outer  one  almost  wholly  white;  lower  parts  whitish,  with  a  broad  bufi 
band  across  chest;  sides  of  body  washed  with  butf;  under  tail-coverts 
largely  tinged  with  buff;  wing  1. 15  in.:  tail  i.jo;  exposed  culmen  .46: 
tarsus  .75. —  Levbrbtt  M.  Loomis,  California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
San  Francisco. 

Maryland  Yellow,  throat  at  Sea. —  On  August  19,  (900,  at  about  3  p.  m. 
when  my  ship,  the  'Saxonia,' eastward  bound,  was  about  305  miles  East 
i  South  from  Boston  Light,  a  small  bird  flew  up  from  astern  and  spent 
several  hours  perched  in  various  parts  of  the  upper  works.  It  was  lively, 
generally  shy,  plump  and  apparently  happy.     It  took  no  interest  in  finely 
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chopped  meat,  nor  crumbs  nor  meal.  Wishing  to  ascertain  ltd  indenlity 
exactly,  I  whistled  the  well-known  "w/eAiVyu'icii/)'"  tune  of  the  Marj- 
land  Yellow-throat  (Geolklyfis  trichai).  On  hearing  this  tune,  the  bird 
though  fully  50  feet  away,  fiew  toward  me  almost  without  hesitation  till 
it  perched  within  four  feet  of  my  lips.  Having  eyed  me  seriously  for  a 
while  it  withdrew  to  a  little  distance  and  soon  lost  interest  in  my  whistling. 
Thus  identified,  the  bird  must  have  been  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat 
—  a  male  in  fall  plumage,  a  dress  which  in  any  case  1  think  I  know  accu- 
rately. Now  the  interest  of  this  occurrence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ship  (and  the  matter  grew  hourly  worse  while  the  bird  staid 
aboard)  was  well  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Nova  Scotia  to  any 
land  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  even  Bermuda.  And  I  do  not  suppose 
these  warblers  migrate  direct  from  Newfoundland  to  Bermuda  nor  the 
West  Indies.  There  had  been  no  noticeable  hard  weather;  the  migrant 
was  fresh ;  and  I  must  conclude  (with  Mr.  Brewster)  that  my  Yellow- 
throat  was  a  lost  bird.  It  would  be  well  to  record  all  such  instances  of 
sheer  error  in  migration.  In  this  case  the  only  point  in  doubt  would  be 
whether  it  was  a  young  bird  in  its  firet  attempt. —  Rbci>ai.d  C.  Rubbins, 
Boston.  Mass. 

The  Breeding  of  the  Hetmil  Tburah  on  Martha's  Vineyatd  Island.— 

Mr.  H.  V.  Greenough  look  on  Jtily  17,  1900,  a  female  Hermit  Thrush 
{Hylovchla  galtala  fallasii)  near  Tashmoo  Lake,  West  Chop,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Mass.  The  bird  was  heard  singing,  and  a  number  of  others  of 
its  kind  were  seen,  evidently  of  one  family.  Thij  bird  taken  is  in  i^t\ 
worn  breeding  plumage.  This  is  the  first  breeding  record  I  believe  for 
this  island. —  Reginald  Hkbgr  Howe,  Jr.,  LongTuood,  Mass. 

The  Hermit  Thrush  on  Martha's  Vineyatd,  Mass. —  Apropos  of  Mr. 
Reginald  Heber  Howe's  record  of  the  Hermit  Thrush  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard the  following  m.iy  be  of  interest.  In  a  list  of  birds  read  before  the 
Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club,  Feb.  2,  1899,  the  writer  gave  the 
Hermit  Thrush  as  a  summer  resident  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  My  first 
experience  with  this  bird  was  in  August,  1897.  while  camping  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Tashmoo,  a  small  brackish  pond  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island.  Our  camp  was  situated  upon  a  small  promontory 
which  projects  into  the  lake  for  about  one  hundred  yards.  Extending 
between  this  point  and  the  shore  is  a  cove-shaped  marsh  covered  with 
sphagnum  and  freshened  by  numerous  spring.s.  On  the  side  of  the 
marsh  near  the  shore  the  bank  ascends  abruptly  for  eight  or  ten  feet  and 
then  slopes  gradually  back,  at  no  place  reaching  a  height  of  iifty  feet. 
Covering  the  point  and  extending  half  a  mile  back  from  the  shore  is  a 
grove  of  yellow  pines.  Here  and  there  they  have  been  cleared  away, 
giving  place  to  an  undergrowth  of  bay,  high  bush  hucklelierry,  and  vari- 
ous species  of  oak.  Further  back  fi  om  the  shore  the  pines  have  so  inter- 
grown  as  to  make  it  almost  impere'rable.     Bordering  on  these  is  an  oak 
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growth  which  where  It  encroaches  upon  the  pines  makes  a  dense  and 
well-»haded  woods. 

Early  In  the  morning  we  would  invariably  find  several  Hermit  Thru)he* 
near  the  springs.  Soon,  however,  they  would  retire  to  the  deep  woods 
whence  we  could  hear  their  songs  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

During  each  of  the  following  summers  I  hnve  made  many  trips  to  this 
locality,  the  earliest  and  latest  dales  being  June  24.  and  September  27.     Of 
all  the  days  spent  there  1  a 
late  in  August,  upon  whicli 

Although  (he  writer  has 
repeatedly  and  foels  quite  c 
during  the  past  summer. 

So  far  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  this  "boreal  island,"  occu- 
pying less  than  one  square  mile,  is  the  only  spot  where  the  llermil  Thrush 
nests  on  Martha's  Vineyard. — IIurbert  L.  Cogoins,  Cirmantovjit,  Pa. 

Notes  from  Ontario.— In  'The  Ault '  for  October,  189S,  I  reported  the 
Rndingof  [he  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Solitary  Sandpiper  {TetaaussQlitarius) 
on  Siincoe  Island,  Ontario.  Since  that  time  careful  inquiry  has  revealed 
the  fact  that  this  bird  is  a  constant  summer  resident  about  Kingston,  and 
that  it  breeds  pretty  regularly  is  probable.  This  summer  1  spent  a  month 
(Au{;ust)  on  the  Petewawa  River,  a  hundred  and  fitly  miles  north  of 
Kingston.  This  river  runs  through  an  uninhabited  district  and  rises  in 
Algonquin  Park,  which  is  reserved  by  the  Ontario  Government  for  the 
protection  of  gan^e.  The  whole  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Peicwawa 
was  investigated,  and  nearly  everywhere  the  Solitary  Sandpiper  was 
encountered,  singly,  and  in  small  Hocks,  the  Hocks  consisting  invariably 
of  two  parent  birds  and  this  season's  young.  On  the  4th  of  August  the 
3*oung  were  more  than  half  grown,  and  able  to  fly  well.  Although  the 
Sandpipers  were  so  easily  approached  in  this  unfrequented  district,  thai 
it  was  a  simple  matter  to  identify  them,  still  in  order  to  leave  no  doubt,  a 
specimen  (adult)  was  taken  from  one  of  the  flocks.  No  Spotted  Sand- 
pipers were  seen. 

The  Petewawa  district  is  exlremely  rich  in  Warblers,  many  of  the  rarer 
ones  undoubtedly  breeding  there,  but  among  the  common  birds  it  was 
interesting  to  find  Ihe  Maryland  Yellow-ihroal.  A  brood  of  Hermit 
Thrushes  was  seen,  and  the  Great  Horned  Owl  was  extremely  common. 

Near  Renfrew,  ninety  miles  north  of  Kingston,  Bartramian  Sandpipers 
(Bartramia  langkauda)  were  noted  in  Ihe  fields.  I  have  now  traced  this 
bird  in  Eastern  Ontario  over  a  region  nearly  a  hundred  miles  square. 
—  C.  K.  Clarke,  M.   M.,  Hoehviood  Hotpital.  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Two  Interesting  Records  from  New  Mexico.  —  During  the  fall  while 
collecting  about  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  two  birds  new  to  the  fauna  of  the 
Territory  have  come  before  the  writer's  notice,  accounts  of  which  doubt- 
less are  of  interest. 
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Xema  aabinii. — October  7,  igoo,  while  shooting  ducks  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  a  email  flight  of  gullEuBB  observed,  the  birds  poKaingjuU 
out  of  gunshot  directly  down  the  stream,  near  enough  to  note  the  pres- 
ence of  a  dark  collar-like  marking  upon  the  fore-breost.  The  next  day,  a 
pair  of  wings  was  brought  to  me  b_v  a  local  gunner  taken  from  a  gull 
shot  the  preceding  day  from  a  small  flock  which  wheeled  In  over  a  small 
pond.  These,  sent  to  Dr.  Ridgway,  were  identified  by  him  as  belonging 
to  Xema  labiaii.  the  first  record  of  (his  wandering  species  for  New  Mex- 
ico being  thus  made ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  birds  observed  bj  myself 
the  day  before  h  ere  of  the  same  species. 

Bubo  virginianus  atcticue.  —  On  November  18,  Mr.  C.  M.  Barber  dis- 
covered a  freshly  killed  ow!  hanging  to  a  tree  at  Bernalillo,  N.  Mex.,  where 
il  had  been  recently  hung,  presumably  by  some  gunner.  Presenting  it  to 
me  the  next  dav,  I  was  surprised  to  And  the  bird  a  handsome  example  of 
the  Arctic  Horned  Owl  (,habo  virgininau,  arclicu,).  The  entire  middle 
bellvand  abdomen,  including  vent  and  under  tail-  and  wing-cnverls.  and  a 
large  mass  covering  the  throat  and  fore  breast  are  pure  immai-'ulate  while; 
the  entire  under  ports  are  largely  of  thut  color,  (he  markings  comparatively 
few  and  distinct;  the  face  is  nearly  pure  white  as  well  us  the  entite 
feathering  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  concealed  while  occupies  a  lai^e 
portion  of  the  broad  webs  of  the  flight  feathers. 

Comparison  with  examples  of  B.  v.  mbarcticus  and  of  var.  sataraias, 
bolh  of  this  region,  betrays  marked  distinction. 

That  these  three  Horned  Owls  should   occur  here,  together,  is  not  a 
little  remarkable-     All  occupy  Ihe  lower  elevations  in  the  colder  weather,   ' 
i.  e.,  counting  the  ar<-//r»]  example  cited.     But  during  the  breeding  season, 
laluraius  U  found  as  [he  bird  of  the  higher  timber  belts,  and  stibnrclirus 
dwells  lower. 

The  presence  of  the  single  specimen  of  arcticus  may  be  variously  sug- 
gested. The  bird  may  live  near  the  timber  limits  of  the  highest  ranges, 
this  specimen  having  heen  driven  lower  or  wandered  (here.  Ii  may  have, 
also,  wandered  from  the  northern  regions.  Hardly  could  it  have  been 
driven  across  Ihe  continent  by  inclement  weather,  hut  readilycould  have 
been  forced  to  the  river  valley  by  the  fierce  storm  which  raged  for  three 
days,  beginning  with  its  capture,  and  which  piled  the  ranges  with  snow. 
—  Francis  J.   Bibtwell,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
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RECENT   LITERATURE. 

Dwighl's  '  Sequence  of  Plumagee  and  Moults  of  the  Passerine  Birds  of 
New  York'.' — The  present  paper  Is  in  all  respectRthe  most  important  con- 
tribution to  (he  studv  of  plumages  and  moults  that  has  yet  appeared,  and 
U  in  fact  a  monograph  ai  the  sulijecl  it  treats,  which  will  serve  as  a  Btnnd- 
ard  work  of  reference  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  treatise  comprises 
1S7  pages  of  text  and  seven  hntf-tone  plates  of  photographN  and  pholo- 
micrographs  of  feathers  illustrating  various  methods  of  abrasion,  etc. 

The  subject  of  the  work  is  treated  under  several  subheadings,  'Indoor 
Study  of  Moult,'  'Process  of  Moult,'  'Early  Plumages  and  Moults  of 
Young  Birds,'  'Sequence  of  Plumages  and  Moults.'  'Color  Facts  vtrsut 
Color  Theories.'  '  Outdoor  Sludvof  Moult," '  Plumages  and  Moults  of  New- 
York  Species'  (i88  pp.),  'Bibliography'  (27  pp.). 

Under  the  first  of  these  are  considered  the  fundamental  principles  of 
moulting,  wear,  or  feather  disintegration,  and  the  determination  of  age  b/ 
osteological  characters.  The  last  is  a  most  important  matter  which  has 
never  liefore  been  clearly  set  forth,  but  with  Dr.  Dwight's  explanation  all 
collectors  should  in  future  be  able  to  distinguish  at  once  between  the  'bird 
of  the  year '  and  the  adult  in  every  late  summer  or  autumn  specimen, 
and  thus  add  immensely  to  the  value  of  their  materials.  The  principal 
point  in  Dr.  Dwight's  explanation  will  bear  repetition  :  "It  is  simply  this, — 
the  prominent  frontal  boneh  of  the  young  bird  are  thin  and  transparent 
showing  the  brain  beneath,  while  those  of  the  adult  are  thicker  and  flecked 
witli  whitish  dots,  which  show  even  better  as  black  dots,  when,  with  the 
brain  removed,  the  skull  is  held  up  to  the  light."  The  value  of  the  pri- 
mary coverts  as  an  indei  of  age  is  also  frequently  dwelt  upon,  as  they 
retain  the  characters  of  immature  plumage  longer  than  any  other  feathers. 

Under  'Process  of  Moult'  the  various  feather  tracts  of  the  bird  are 
considered  ivith  great  detail  and  it  is  demonstrated  that  there  is  much 
more  symmetry  In  the  moult  on  the  body  than  had  previously  been  sup- 
posed. The  apparent  irregularity  is  due  to  the  fad  that  the  moult  begins 
almost  simultaneously  in  a  number  of  different  tracts,  spreading  inde- 
pendently in  each  of  them  from  a  central  point  or  focus.  Dr.  Dwighl 
aptly  likens  the  progress  of  this  moult  (o  a  rising  tide  gradually  spreading 
over  a  number  of  small  islands.  The  length  of  time  required  for  the 
complete  postnuptial  moult  is  also  discussed,  a  question  that  has  occa- 
sioned considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Dr.  Dwight  estimates  it  at 
about  one  month  to  six  weeks,  as  a  rule.  Under  >  Sequence  of  Plumage* 
and  Moults '  is  a  most  careful  discussion  of  this  whole  subject,  resulting 

'The  Sequence  of  Plumages  and  Moults  of  the  Passerine  Birds  of  New 
York.  By  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.  Reprinted  from  the  Annals  New  York 
Acad.  Sci.,  Vol,  XIII,  pp.  73-360.  p'-  i-'u.  Oct-  3'i  'joo- 
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In  a  tabulated  serlee  of  terms,  which  are  adopted  in  the  eucceedlng  pages 
and  which  should  be  fallowed  by  all  future  invest! gator e,  both  for  the 
«ake  of  ualformtty  and  becnuse  the  terms  seem  to  be  the  best  that  can  be 
suggested.    This  scheme  is  as  follows: 

Plumages.  Moults. 

1.  Natal  [— Down].  Poslnatal. 

2.  Juvenal  [="  First  Plumage."]  Postjuvenal. 

3.  First  Winter.  First  Prenuplial, 

4.  First  Nuptial.  First  Postnuptial. 

S-   Second  or  Adult  Winter.  Second  or  Adult  Prenuptial. 

6.    Second  or  Adult  Nuptial.  Second  or  Adult  Postnuptial. 


In  the  cliapter  on  '  Color  Facts  versus  Color  Theories,'  the  advocates 
of  •  Aptosochromatism '  are  considered,  and  if  they  have  hitherto  deceived 
tliemselves  by  thinking  that  they  had  still  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  surely  it 
has  been  knocked  from  under  them  by  the  present  paper  I  Dr.  Dwight 
very  aptly  concludes  this  discussion  as  follows  :  "  Years  ago  a  theory  was 
current  tliat  swallows  hibernated  beneath  the  mud  of  ponds.  The  fact 
that  they  could  not  do  it  and  did  not  do  it  is  a  lesson  that  our  modern 
color.change  theorists  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart." 

Under 'Out-door  Study  of  Moult' we  find  much  of  interest  and  many 
important  suggestions.  The  carrnaction  between  moult  and  migration  is 
considered  as  well  as  the  difference  between  the  poetjuvena!  moult  of 
birds  of  the  lirst  and  second  brood  of  a  single  pair.  It  is  ingeniously 
suggested  in  this  connection  that  the  first  brood,  being  stronger  and  more 
precocious  than  the  second,  probably  often  assume  a  more  advanced  lirst 
winter  plumage  than  their  younger  brotheri, anticipating  in  part  perhaps 
the  normal  plumage  of  the  succeeding  nuptial  season,  which  would  ac- 
count for  many  apparent  anomalies. 

In  considering  tiie  preponderance  of  young  in  autumn  Dr.  Dwight 
advances  the  plausible  suggestion  that  "  the  old  birds  take  better  care  of 
themselves  and  the  young  most  frequently  fall  victims  to  our  powder  and 
shot.  Anyone  who  has  chased  a  family  of  Towhees  along  a  hedge  row 
will  be  prepared   lo  admit  that  it   is  the  parents  who  skip  along  at  the 

head    of   the   procession and   in   the   autumn    do  we   not  find  adult 

Wood  Pewees  and  Scarlet  Tanagers  almost  Inaccessible  at  the  very  tops 
of  the  tallest  trees  ?"  This  heregordsaB(he»i«i«  cause  of  the  scarcity  of 
fall  adult  specimens  rather  than  earlier  migration  and  other  elements  that 
are  operative  lo  a  certain  extent. 

Prefixed  to  the  main  chapter  of  the  work  is  a  classification  of  New 
York  Passerine  birds  according  to  the  moult.  From  this  we  learn  that 
51  species  moult  twice  a  year  while  81  have  but  a  single  moult.  Of  the 
first  class,  however,  11  moult  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  In  spring,  and 
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In  14  others  the  spring  moult  is  largely  BuppresBed  after  the  first  year. 
The  only  species  which  have  a  complete  moult  twice  a  year  are  the 
Bobolink.  Long  and  Short-billed  Marsh  Wrens  and  Shsrp-tailed  Spar- 
row,' the  last  being  for  the  first  time  added  to  this  category  by  Dr. 
Dwight. 

In  the  body  of  the  paper  the  species  are  considered  systematically,  fol- 
lowing the  nomenclature  of  the  Second  Edition  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List. 
From  one  to  three  pages  are  devoted  to  each  species,  the  plumages  being 
described  in  numbered  paragraphs,  beginning  with  the  natal  down.  The 
Juvenal  and  one  or  more  of  the  succeeding  plumages  are  described  In  de- 
tail and  the  others  contrasted  with  them,  white  the  part  played  by  each 
mouli  or  by  wear  in  producing  tlie  various  plumages  ia  carefully  consid- 
ered. The  color  of  the  natal  down  in  many  birds  is  here  given  for  the 
first  time,  as  also  descriptions  of  many  Juvenal  plumages.  The  only  species 
in  which  Ur.  Dwight  was  unable  to  examine  specimens  in  Juvenal 
plumage  are  Atauda  arveasis,  Carduelif  rardue/ts,  Ammodtnmui  Htlsoni, 
Paiserella  iliaea,  Dtndroica  fialmarum,  and  Geolhlyph  agilis. 

In  his  preliminary  remarks  Dr.  Dwight  says  :  "There  maybe  liltlothat 
is  quite  new  in  these  pages,  for  many  have  traversed  ,the  subject  before 
me>  but  no  one  ha^  taken  just  my  point  of  view,  and  my  work  has  t>uen  on 
absolutely  independent  lines.  Nothing  whatever  has  been  taken  at  second 
hand."  While  all  this  is  of  course  true,  nevertheless  Dr.  Dwight  has 
elaborated  the  subject  to  such  an  extent,  and  made  his  work  so  nearly 
complete  in  all  but  a  few  species,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  tiiot  0  slightly 
different  treatment  was  not  adopted,  /,  *.,  that  more  frequent  reference 
was  not  made  through  the  body  of  the  text  to  the  work  of  others,  so  that 
the  large  number  of  new  facts  set  forth  by  Dr.  Dwight  should  be  properly 
emphasized  and  Ihe  mistakes  and  erroneous  suppositions  of  others  speci- 
fically pointed  out,  when  they  are  corrected.  Some  apparently  authentic 
"  second  hand  information  "might  also  have  been  included  with  advantage 
where  it  supplements  or  differs  from  the  author's  experience.  This  is 
the  only  criticism  that  can  well  be  advanced  against  this  admirable  piece 

In  order  10  point  out  more  clearly  the  many  new  facts  first  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Dwighi,  the  writer  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  com- 
parison with  a  paper  of  his  own'  covering  much   the  same  ground,  and 

1  As  illustrating  the  importance  of  having  specimens  taken  just  at  the  right 
time,  which  Dr.  Dwight  emphasizes,  I  may  state  that  when  preparing  my 
paper  (see  below)  I  examined  a  series  of  104  of  these  birds  and  found  that 
while  they  moulted  the  tail  and  body  feathers  in  spring  the  primaries  were 
apparently  retained.  Specimen  number  105,  however,  secured  after  my  paper 
was  published,  shotted  the  complete  moulli 

'  The  Molting  of  Birds  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Plumages  of  the 
Smaller  Land  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America.  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila., 
1896  (Apr.  14),  pp.  108-165. 
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which  seems  to  be  the  only  other  general  paper  on  the  subject.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  thai  in  this  paper,  owing  to  lack  of  space,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  describe  all  the  plumages  of  the  epeciee  etudied,  a 
knowledge  of  the  ordinary  ones  being  taken  for  granted.  Furthermore, 
the  first  and  second  winter  and  first  and  second  nuptial  plumages  were 
not  regarded  as  different  plumages  unless  easily  dhlinguhhabU.  In  fact, 
"  plumage"  indicated,  as  it  frequentlj  does,  one  of  the  several  rtre^ li- 
aj/*  dresses  that  a  bird  assumes:  while  Dr.  Dwight  uses  the  term  in  a 
more  exact  sense  to  indicate  every  dress  that  the  bird  assumes  through  its 
life,  and  carries  his  descriptions  of  the  several  plumages  on  as  long  as 
anr  difference  whatever  can  be  detected. 

Making  allowance  for  this  it  is  interesting,  especiallv  to  'aptosochro- 
m atomaniacs.'  to  learn  that  out  of  lil  species  treated  in  both  papers, 
studied  independently  and  mainly  from  different  material,  we  reached, 
in  71  cases,  eiacllj-  the  same  conclusions  as  to  moults  and  plumages. 
In  \  I  other  species  neither  had  sufficient  material  to  reach  definite  con- 
clusions, and  in  30  cases  Dr.  Dwight  has  been  able  to  prove  that  a  partial 
spring  moult  occurred  or  did  not  occur  when  the  insufficient  material  at 
my  command  led  me  to  think  otherwise,  lie  has  also  shown  that  certain 
species  moulted  flight  feathei-s  when  I  had  failed  to  detect  it. 

Dr.  Dwight,  in  the  course  of  his  investigation,  examined  some  15.000 
specimens  while  I  examined  probably  8000,  and  neither  of  us  found  the 
slightest  indication  of  any  change  in  plumage  other  than  that  produced 
by  moult  or  wear. 

Considering  now  the  apparently  new  points  brought  forward  hi'  Dr. 
Dwight,  which  either  correct  or  supplement  statements  of  previous  writers, 
we  have  first  the  addition  of  ii  birds  to  those  which  renew  the  flight 
feathers  at  the  postjuvenal  moult  ■.—Stnraus  vnlgaris.  Passer  doratsticttt, 
Melosfixa  /asciaia,  AmmoilraniHS  marilimus,  Felrocbelidan  luni/rons, 
CUviccla  riparia,  Stelgidofileryi  serripennis,  Progne  subis,  Hirundo 
erythrogastrii.  Virto  moveboracensis.  and  Icieria  virens. 

Some  of  the  Swallows  require  confirmation  in  the  shape  of  moulting 
specimens  from  the  tropics,  and  the  apparent  prenuptial  moult  of  Hirundo 
eTythrogattra\i,a\t,o\tiX  for  future  confirmation.  In  this  connection  a 
■pecimen  recorded  by  me  should  be  mentioned,  which  appears  to  be  an 
adult  that  has  just  assumed  the  winter  plumage  and  which  has  short  outer 
rectrices,  demonstrating  that  a  prenuptial  moult  of  these  feathers  at  least 
must  lake  place. 

With  regard  to  the  Song  Sparrow  Dr.  Dwight  shows  that  some  individ- 
uals moult  only  part  of  the  primaries  at  the  postjuvenal  moult  and  that 
the  Indigo  Bird  occasionally  does  the  same  thing,  thus  accounting  for 
some  of  the  curious  autumnal  specimens  of  this  species  that  have  t)een 
taken.  A  number  of  birds  are  shown  to  have  a  prenuptial  moult  every 
year  in  which  it  was  previously  thought  to  be  suppressed  after  the  first 
season.  In  the  case  of  the  Pine  Finch  no  mention  is  made  of  the  pre- 
nuptial moult  which  undoubtedly  takes  place  in  the'first  year.  > 
'See  Auk,  1897, p. 320. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  paper  is  the  explnnation  o( 
the  brighteningof  the  winter  plumage  o£  the  Purple  Finch,  Crossbill,  etc., 
in  which  the  winter  feathers  are  shown  to  have  red  barbs  and  graj'  bar- 
bules.  The  latter  being  verj-  largely  lost  in  spring  leave  onlj  the  red 
element!,  of  the  iexthcrs  and  the  whole  plumage  is  thereby  brightened. 
The  author  likewise  claims  that  all  Purple  Finches  assume  the  red 
plumage  at  the  first  postnuptial  moult,  and  that  none  remain  always  In 
the  brown  state,  as  had  been  supposed  by  some.  The  former  idea  (hat 
some  male  VVhite-throated  Sparrows  never  attained  the  brigbtest  coloration 
of  the  species  is  also  disproven.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  regular  pre- 
nuptial  moult,  and  all  old  males  are  dull  in  winter,  the  highly  plumaged 
winter  specimens  being  apparently  precocious  young  which  have  antici- 
pated the  prenuptial  moult  at  the  postjuvenal. 

Mottled  breeding  Crossbills  are  shown  to  be  birds  of  the  previous  year 
that  have  undergone  a  postjuvenal  moult  of  varying  extent  in  difterent 
individuals,  and  all  males  at  the  first  prenuptial  moult  become  uniform 
red,  which  color  is  not  again  lost. 

The  abrasion  of  the  tips  of  the  feathers  in  the  Snowflake  Dr.  Dwight 
regards  as  due  to  the  more  rapid  chemical  disintegration  of  the  light 
areas  and  not  to  their  more  delicate  nature  and  looser  construction,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Chapman  and  the   wrher. 

The  case  of  the  Orchard  Oriole,  the  long-standing  puzzle  in  the  study 
of  moult,  is  still  unsolved  in  all  its  details,  but  Or.  Uwight  advances  ex- 
cellent arguments  in  support  of  his  theory  that  the  chestnut  and  black 
plumage  is  acquired  at  the  first  postnuptial  moult,  the  green  mottled  birds 
being  all  in  the  lirst  nuptial  plumage,  the  difference  being  due  to  individual 
precocity.  In  fact  Dr.  Dwight  thinks  that  every  one  of  our  Passerine  birds 
can  and  in  most  cases  probably  does  assume  the  adult  plumage  at  the  end 
of  the  tirsl  nuptial  sensor. 

The  Flycatchern  (except  Myiarckus  and  Sayornii'),  like  the  Swallows, 
Btlll  await  more  specimens  from  Ihe  tropics  before  their  moults  can  be  uD' 
derstood,  owing  to  Che  fact  that  they  migrate  before  the  change  lakes  place. 

The  above  are  merely  some  of  the  most  important  discoveries  made  by 
Dr.  Dwight.  but  his  whole  paper  teems  with  exact  information,  original 
in  many  of  its  details,  and  il  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every  one 
interested  in  the  subject. 

The  time  Is  about  past  when  a  collector  was  content  to  call  breeding 
birds  'adults '  and  all  others  '  immature.'  The  fact  already  outlined  is 
now  clearly  established  that  every  species  has  a  definite  sequence  of  plum- 
ages, each  corresponding  to  a  certain  period  of  its  life,  and  through  which 
each  individual  goes. 

By  the  aid  of  Dr.  Dwight's  work  it  is  now  possible  to  tell  Ihe  exact 
nature  of  the  plumage  of  all  our  specimens,  and  systematic  works  of  the 
future  must  needs  adopt  the  nomenclature  of  plumages  herein  sel  forth  if 
they  would  be  up  to  date. 

The  few  points  left  unsettled  will,  we  trust,  be  cleared   up  in   the   near 
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future.  MenDtfme  all  ornithologistB  owe  Dr.  Dwight  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  recent  ornithological 
literature.—  W.  S. 

Qrinnell's  '  Birds  of  the  Kotiebue  Sound  Region.' '  —  This  ie  the  first 
brochure  of  a  new  series  of  publications,  the  'Pacific  Coast  Avifauna,' 
bjr  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  of  California. 

The  region  with  which  Mr.  Grin  nel  Ideals"  includes  the  district  coastwise 
l>etween  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  Hope  Point,  and  thence  eastward  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  streams  flowing  into  ICotj-.ebue  Sound."  and  consists 
of  the  '■  vallevs  of  the  Noatak,  Kowak,  Selawik  and  Btickland  Rivers,  as 
well  as  several  smaller  streams,  all  of  which  empty  into  Kotzebue  Sound." 
Mr.  Grinnell,  in  a  schooner  jacht.  reached  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Blossom 
July  9,  1898,  with  a  company  of  prospeclors  "to  explore  the  Kowak 
Vallev  for  gold  or  any  olher  valuable  resource  this  little-known  country 
might  afford."  They  were  provided  with  lumber  and  machinery  for  the 
construction  of  a  stern-wheel  steamer  for  use  on  the  larger  streams  of  the 
region.  While  the  expedition  proved  unsuccessful  in  its  search  for  gold, 
it  afforded  Mr.  Grinnell  excellent  opportunity  for  ornithological  work 
during  the  year  or  more  spent  in  this  interesting  region,  the  results  of 
which  are  here  detailed. 

After  describing  the  character  of  the  country  visited,  the  author  gives 
an  extensively  annotated  list  of  the  birds  observed,  numbering  1 13  species, 
which  Is  followed  by  a  bibliography  of  Kotzebue  Sound  ornithology,  and 
a  '  Checklist  of  the  Girds  of  the  Kotzebue  Sound  Region,'  numbering  150 
species,  based  on  the  authorities  cited  in  the  bibliography,  supplemented 
by  his   own   observations.    A  map  of   the   region   shows   the   localities 

Mr.  Grinnell's  paper  is  thus  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  Alaskan 
ornithology.  His  notes  on  many  of  the  birds  met  with  are  quite  extended, 
sometimes  occupying  several  pages,  and  greatly  increase  our  knowledge 
of  their  breeding  habits  and  seasonsof  arrival  and  departure,  and  there 
are  also  important  technical  notes.  His  accounts  of  the  two  specie)^  of 
Ptarmigan,  the  Willow  Ptarmigan  and  the  Rock  Ptarmigan,  are  especially 
full  and  interesting,  and  include  valuable  notes  on  the  moulting  of  these 
species,  and  the  use  of  the  black  ocular  stripe  in  the  Rook  I'laitnigan. 
iiesays;  "The  natives  say  this  black  is  so  the  Rock  Ptarmigan,  which 
bve  on  the  mountains  where  the  snow  covers  the  ground  till  midsummer, 
will  not  be  blinded  by  the  intense  glare.  The  natives  themwives,  in  the 
spring  before  going  out  on  a  days  hunt,  thoroughly  blacken  the  region 
around  their  eyes  and  across  the  nose,  with  soot,  to  prevent  snow-blind- 

>  Birds  of  the  Kotzebue  Sound  Region,  Alaska.  By  Joseph  Grinnell.=  Pacific 
Coast  Avifauna  No.  i.  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  of  California,  Santa  Clara, 
Cal.,  Nov.  14,  1900.     Roy.  8vo,  pp.  1-80,  and  map. 
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ne6K.  This  is  certainly  an  interesting  suggestion,  for  on  May  iS,  at  the 
snow  line  on  the  Jade  Mountains,  as  before  slated,  the  males  were  still  in 
while  plumage,  except  Ihe  useful  transocular  black." 

In  speaking  of  the  Willow  Ptarmigan,  he  says  that  late  In  the  fall  of 
1S9S,  before  anj  snow  had  fallen,  he  found  "  these  white  birds  very  con- 
spicuous wherever  they  were."  They  were  also  llien  very  shy,  bul  laler, 
after  the  snow  came,  "  would  allow  of  a  much  closer  approach,  but  were 
correspondingly  difficult  to  discover."  When  the  sky  was  overcast  with 
a  dense  haze,  he  says,  obscurin);  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  but  with  an 
intense  even  light,  Ihe  Ptarmigan  "  were  extremely  hard  to  distingiiinh 
against  the  blank  whiteness  of  the  landscape.  Only  some  movement  of  the 
black  bill  or  eye  could  betray  their  presence,  and  often  I  have  unknowingly 
approached  the  birds  on  the  snow  within  a  few  yards ....  But  on  a  clear 
day.  when  the  sun  shines  unohslrucledly,  even  white  objocth  are  brought 
out  in  relief  by  their  dark  shadowb.  The  Ptarmigan  are  then  discernible 
for  several  hundred  yards." 

Speaking  of  the  moult  of  this  species  he  says:  "The  male  Willow 
Ptarmigan  thus  undergoes  at  least  three  distinct  moults  during  the  year, 
though  but  one  of  these,  that  in  the  fall,  is  complete,"  —  a  pleasingcon- 
firmatlon  of  Dr.  Dwight's  recent  conclusion  from  a  study  of  museum 
specimens  (Auk,  XVII,  p.  163).  Notwjihs landing  Mr.  Grinnell's  study 
of  these  birds  in  the  lield.  from  fresh  specimens,  throughout  the  year,  it 
ought  to  be  a  suggestive  fact  to  those  who  believe  that  Ptarmigan  change 
color  without  moult  that  Mr.  Grinnell  makes  no  reference  to  such  a 
change,  but  ascribes  the  seasonal  changes  of  color  to  moult,  and  has 
the  hardihood  lo  point  out  just  how  they  take  place. 

Mr.Grinnell  considers  the  Alaskan  Spruce  Partridge  as  inseparable  from 
the  Labrador  form  ( Caitaehiiei  canaitentii  labradoriut  Bangs),  The 
Alaskan  form  of  the  Northern  Shrike  is  here  separated  as  a  new  sub- 
ipecles,  under  the  name  Lanius  borealh  invictus. 

The  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
secured  bo  interesting  and  valuable  a  paper  as  Mr.  Grinnell's  ■  Birds  of 
the  Kotzebue  Sound  Region '  as  their  opening  article  for  their  new  '  Pacific 
Coast  Avifauna'  series.— J.  A.  A. 

'Sbarpe'a  '  Hand  Liit  of  the  Qenera  and  Species  of  Birds,'  Vol-  II. — 
In  'The  Auk'  for  January,  1900  (pp,  79-81).  we  had  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing attention  to  the  first  volume  of  this  indispensable  work.  We  then 
stated  so  fully  the  character  of  the  work  that  we  have  now-  merely  to 
chronicle  the  appearance  of  Volume  II  '  and  briefir  slate  its  scgpe.  The 
first  volume  included  the  orders  I- XXVII  of  Dr.  Sharpe's  classification, 
or  all  the  members  of  the  class,  living  and  extinct,  from  the  Saururx  lo 
the  end  of  the  Strigiformes.     The  present  volume  records  the  Psittaci 

■Volume  II,  London,  1900.    Svo,  pp.  i--iiv-|-t-3iz. 
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«nd  what  are  known  generallv  as  'Picarian  '  birds,  or  Sharpe's  Orders 
XXVIII-XXXUl,  the  Woodpeckers  standing  at  the  end  of  the  series  as  a 
'suborder'  Pici  of  his  Piciformes.  According  to  statistics  given  in  the 
preface,  Volume  II  includes  454  genera  and  l36l  species,  making  for  the 
two  volumes  1384  genera  and  64S7  species.  Compared  with  Gray's '  Hand 
list '  of  iSyi,  we  have  an  estimated  increase  of  about  500  genera  and  1500 
species  during  the  thirty  years  tliat  have  passed  since  the  publication  of 
Gray's  work.      • 

Dr.  Sharpe  calls  attention  to  his  having  "  reverted  to  the  old-fashioned 
name  of  Cypielus  for  the  Swifts,  instead  of  Afus  of  Scopoll,"  affirming  : 
"  For  my  own  part  I  gladlj-  accept  anj  excuse  which  restores  such  a  well- 
known  name  as  Cyptelus"  His  excuse  is  that  Scopoli  used  the  name 
Apoi  for  a  group  of  Crustacea  In  the  same  work  in  which  he  employed 
AfKS  tor  the  Swifts,  Apos  also  having  some  80  pages  precedence. 
Although  doubtless  words  of  wholly  different  origin,  their  'correct' 
lalinization,  it  is  claimed,  would  give  the  same  form,  Apus.  for  both..  But 
the  two  names  were  not  thus  written  originally,  and  were  enough  differ- 
ent in  form  to  give  no  real  inconvenience.  It  is  here,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  only  the  '  emendation  '  rule  that  gives  rise  to  trouble.  But 
Dr.  Sharpe  would  even  go  further,  and,  citing  the  case  of  Pira  and  Picus, 
says,  "  but  I  think  that  even  In  this  case  it  may  perhaps  be  better  to  sup- 
press Pica  as  the  generic  name  of  the  Magpies;"  yet.  In  speaking  of 
Cypselus,  a  tew  lines  later,  he  says,  "and  I  can  only  regret  that  equally 
good  reasons  cannot  be  found  to  replace  some  of  the  old-fashioned  generic 
names  which  recent  research  proves  to  have  been  antedated,"  Although 
Pica  comes  into  the  category  of  "  old-fashioned  generic  names,"  we  fear 
its  fate  when  our  author  reaches  it  in  the  '  Hand-list-' — J.  A.  A. 

Dubois's  '  Synopsis  Avium.' —  Since  our  notice  of  Part  I  of  this  useful 
work  (Auk,  XVII,  p.  81),  Parts  II,  III  and  IV  1  have  appeared,  carrying 
the  work  to  p.  288  and  pi.  vi.  Part  II  contains  the  Pici,  Hcterodactylie, 
Amphibolic,  Anifiodactylie.  and  Macrochires;  Part  III,  the  Macrochires, 
Tracheophonie,  and  Oligomyodie:  Part  IV,  the  Tyrannidie,  Hirundini- 
dx.  Ampelidie,  ParamythiidiE.  and  part  of  the  Muscicapida:.  The  number 
of  genera  thus  far  treated  is  747,  and  the  number  of  species,  4014.  with 
909  additional  subspecies.  As  shown  by  the  names  of  the  groups  just 
cited,  the  nomenclature  of  the  higher  groups  is  very  different  from  that 
employed  in  the  British  Museum  '  Hand-List,'  and  the  method  of  treat- 
ment is  also  quite  different.  Dubois's  '  Synopsis '  being  closely  modelled 
after  Gray's  'Hand-list';  but  it  gives  fuller  references,  and  being  well 
brought  down  to  date,  will  prove  a  most  helpful  manual  of  reference  for 
all  workers  in   systematic  ornithology.     We  are  glad  to   see  the  work 

I  Facicule  II.  1900,  pp-  81-160,  pi,  li;  Fascicule  III.  1900,  pp.  161-224,  pH' 
iii  and  iv ;  Fascicule  IV.  1900.  pp.  125-288,  pll.  v  and  vi. 
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making  such  (stisfactory  progress,  the  author  having  thus  far  well  kept 
his  pi-omiie  to  brlog  out  the  work  in  quarterly  parts  till  completed. — 
J.  A.  A. 

Shelley's  '  Birds  of  Africa. 'i—  This  work  on  the  Birds  of  Africa,  bv  an 
author  so  well  known  as  Captain  Shelley,  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  of  recent  faunal  publications  on  ornithology.  The  work 
hasfor  ilH  scope  all  of  Africa  south  of  i^  N.  lat.,  and  Madagascar.  The  first 
volume,  published  in  1896,  consists  of  a  list  of  the  species  and  higher 
groups,  and  may  be  called,  as  the  author  says,  a  '  Nomenclalor  Avium 
.^thioplcarum.'  The  number  of  species  isZ534,  and  includes  (he  generic 
synonymy  and  references  to  the  authorities  for  the  species  names  ae 
adopted,  to  the  British  Museum  ■  Catalogue  of  Birds,'  and  to  works  where 
the  species  have  been  figured.  The  list  begins  with  the  Passeres,  or 
Pas  serif ormes,  and  ends  with  the  Slruth  ion  i  formes. 

Volume  II  was  issued  in  two  parts  during  the  year  igcaa.  In  the  preface 
to  this  volume  the  author  states,  after  some  remarks  on  the  classification 
adopted,  his  method  of  treatment  to  be  as  follows:  "With  regard  to  the 
synonymy  of  the  species:  1  begin  with  what  1  consider  to  be  the  most  cor- 
rect name  ■  quote  the  '  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the  British  Museum,' 
where  full  synonymy  is  given  In  detail,  and  add.  only  such  references 
which  have  not  appeared  in  that  great  work.  I  follow  on  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  plumage,  taken,  when  possible,  from  the  specimens  in  the 

British  Museum, and  linish  with  all  the  details  I  can  find  regarding 

the  distribution  and  habits  of  the  species  which  I  consider  to  be  of  interest. 
The  colored  plates  are  intended  to  illustrate,  in  the  be^t  possible  style, 
....  all  the  hitherto  untigured,  or  incorrectly  figured,  species"  of  the 
.Ethiopian  Region.  The  fourteen  plates  in  volume  I  illustrate  39  species, 
and  are  of  a  high  grade  of  excellence.  The  heavy  paper  and  clear  and 
pleasing  typography  of  the  text  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
btiok -making- 
Volume  II  givcK  descriptions  and  biographies  of  169  species,  beginning 
with  the  genus  Pitta  and  ending  with  Anlius,  and  includes  keys  for  the 
higher  groups  as  well  as  for  the  species.  The  biographical  matter  is 
naturally  variable  in  amount,  being  quite  extended  in  Ihe  case  of  well- 
known  species,  and  necessarily  meagre  in  others. 

1  The  I  I)iid.s  of  Africa.  |  comprising  all  Ihe  species  which  occur  |  in  Ihe  | 
Ethiopian  Region.  |  Bj-  |  G.  E.  Shelley.  F.  Z.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  B.,  &c.  |  (lale  Gren- 
adier Guards),  |  Aulhot  of  ■  A  Handbook  lo  the  Birds  of  Egypt ',  '  Monograph 
of  the  Sun-birds,'  etc.  |  —  (  Vol.  I.  (  LUt.  ]  —  |  London :  |  Published  for  the 
Author  by  |  R.  H.  Porter,  18  Princes  Siteei,  CavendUh  Square,  W.  — 4I0, 
Vol.  I,  1S96,  pp.  i-viii  +  t-196;  Vol.  II,  Part  t,  1900,  pp.  1-160,  pll.  i-vii; 
Part  I,  1900,  pp.  i-»ii4- 161-348,  pll.  viii-xiv.  Price,  Vol.  1,  iw  6rf  netj  each 
partof  Vol.  II,  211  net.- 
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Just  how  manjr  volumes  this  migniScent  work  is  intended  to  make  is 
not  stated,  but  the  remaining  parts,  we  are  told,  will  probably  be  Ibsued  In 
yearly  volumes.  We  trust  nothing  will  prevent  its  early  completion  as 
planned.  —  J.  A.  A. 

'Audubon  Bird  Chart  No.  a',  and  -Common  Birds,  Second  Series.'  — 
The  prominence  given  by  the  press  to  the  efforts  of  the  Audubon  Socie- 
ties to  discourage  the  use  of  birds  for  millinery  purposes,' has  so  largely 
confined  the  knowledge  of  the  public  to  this  side  of  their  work,  that  we 
are  glad  to  call  attention  to  its  educational  influence,  well  illustrated 
by  the  publication  under  (he  auspioies  of  the  Mas sachu setts  Audubon 
Society  of  its  '  Audubon  Bird  Chart  No.  2,'  and  the  accompanying  letter- 
press by  Mr.  Hoffmann,  entitled  '  Common  Birds.  Second  Series.''  Like 
Bird  Chart  No.  1,'  wliich  was  issued  in  1898,  it  contains  life  size  figures 
of  twenty-six  common  birds,  drawn  in  colors  by  Mr.  Edward  Knobe  and 
reproduced  by  the  Prang  Educational  Company.  While  somewhat  stiff 
in  outline,  the  birds,  in  the  main,  are  posed  in  charncterlKtic  attitudes, 
and  have  been  lithographed  with  such  remarkable  success  that  but 
few  plates  published  in  this  country  approach  them  in  accuracy  of  coloring. 
The  birds  represented  on  the  Chart  are  treated  biographically  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Hoffmann  in  an  accompanying  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages.  The  two 
combined,  therefore,  furnish  an  effective  means  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  appearance  and  habits  of  twenty-six  species  of  birds,  and  they  may 
be  heartily  commended  to  students,  and  especially  to  teachers — F.  M.  C. 

Transportation  and  Sale  of  Oame.  —  As  the  '  Lacey  Act,'  approved 
May  25,  1900,  supplements  the  existing  State  laws  for  the  protection  of 
birds  and  game,  "  by  prohibiting  the  shipment  from  one  State  to  another 
of  birds  killed  in  violation  of  local  laws,  and  by  subjecting  birds  brought 
into  a  State  to  the  same  restrictions  as  those  prescribed  for  birds  pro- 
duced within  the  State,"  it  becomes  important  to  know  the  provisions  of 
all  the  local  laws  on  the  subject  of  game  and  bird  protection,  which  vary 
not  only  in  different  States,  but  often  in  different  parts  of  the  same  State, 
To  render  such  knowledge  generally  accessible,  a  Report' on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  forming 

'  Audubon  Bird  Chart  No,  2.  Ptang  Educational  Co.,  Boston  and  New 
York.     Price,  f  1 .30, 

Common  Birds;  Second  Series.  By  Ralph  Hoffmann.  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society.  Boston,  i2mo.  pp.  20. 

'Bulletin  No.  14,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Biological 
Survey.  Laws  Regulating  the  Transportation  and  Sale  of  Game.  By  T.  S. 
Palmer  and  H.  W.  Olds,  Assistants,  Biolopcal  Survey,  Prepared  under  the 
directions  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Chief  of  Biological  Survey.  Wasliinglon  ; 
Government  Printing  ofBce.  1900.  —  tjvo.  pp.  89,  pU.  i-ix  (=  maps  and  dia- 
gnmi). 
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'Bulletin  No.  14'  of  the  Biological  Survey,  entitled  'Laws  Regulating 
the  Transportation  and  Sale  of  Game.'  It  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  T. 
S.  Palmer,  in  charge  of  the  immediate  supervision  of  matters  relating  to 
game  under  the  Lacey  Act,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Oids.  It 
forms  a  pamphlet  of  about  ninety  pages,  with  nine  maps  and  diagrams, 
showing  the  open  and  close  seasons  for  various  kinds  of  game  in  the  dif- 
ferent States,  etc.  The  pamphlet  consists  of  <i )  a  general  discussion  of 
legislation  regulating  seasons,  shipment,  and  sale  (pp.  11-44),  ^"^  (^)  " 
digest  of  Federal  and  Slate  laws  regulating  transportation  and  sale  of 
game.  Thus  in  a  small  and  convenient  compass  may  be  found,  clearly 
arranged,  every  kind  of  information  desired  respecting  the  protection 
afforded  game  animals,  game  birds,  and  non-game  birds  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Stales.  It  represents  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  with  result:^  of 
the  highest  importance  to  all  interested  in  any  way  in  the  protection, 
capture,  sale,  and  transportation  of  game,  and  of  millinery  supplies 
derived  from  wild  birds. — J.  A.  A. 

Publications  Received. —  Barrington,  Richard  M.  Ttie  Migration  of 
Birds  at  Irish  Light  Stations.     London  ;   R.  H.  Porter,  8vo,  1900. 

Biahop,  Louis  B.  Birds  of  the  Yukon  "Region  with  notes  on  other 
species.     (N.  Am.  Fauna,  No.  19,  pp.  47-100,  Ocl.  6,  1900.) 

Dubois,  Alphonse.     Synopsis  Avium,  fasc.  iv,  1900. 
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McGregor,  Richard  C.  New  Alaskan  Birds.  (The  Condor,  III,  No.  1, 
advanced  sheet,  Nov.  35,  1900). 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

'The  Auk ',  beginning  with  the  present  number,  will  be  is  sued  hy  the 
Union,  and  not  through  a  pubikher,  as  heretofore.  Mr.  William  Dutcher, 
Treasurer  of  the  A.  O.  LT.,  will  act  as  its  Buniness  Manager.  Hence  all 
correspondence  relating  to  eubecriptions,  changes  of  address,  advertise- 
ments, and  ihe  sale  of  any  of  tlie  publications  of  the  Union,  should  be 
addressed  to  William  Uutcher,  525  Manhattan  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  A.  O.  U.,  held  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  Finance 
Committee  was  established  to  lake  charge,  under  inetruclions  from  the 
Council,  of  its  business  affairs,  and  especially  to  provide  funds  for  carry- 
ing on  its  publications.  This  Committee  consists  of  Mr.  Ruthven  Deane, 
Chairman,  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the  Union,  the  Editor  of  'The 
Auk,'  and  Mr.  William  Brewster. 

Notice  to  Contributors.  —  Complaint  has  justly  been  made  of  the 
habitual  late  appearance  of  'The  Auk,'  which  has  heretofore  been  issued 
from  one  to  two  or  Ihree  weeks  afler  the  ostensible  date  of  publication, 
—  the  tiret  day  of  the  month  of  date  of  the  respective  numbers.  Great 
effort  has  been  made  to  correct  this  evil,  which  is  not  by  any  means 
wholly  due  to  the  dilatoriness  of  either  the  editors  or  the  printer,  except 
that  the  former  have  been  too  lenient  with  lardy  contributors.  It  has 
been  customary  to  receive  contributions  up  to  as  late  as  the  tenth  day 
of  the  month  preceding  the  dale  of  publication,  and  frequently  long- 
promised  articles  —  often  also  the  longest  in  the  number  —  have  not 
reached  the  editors  until  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  whole  number 
should  have  been  in  type  and  '  made  up.' 

This  is  to  give  notice  that  in  future  all  '  copy '  for  general  articles  must 
reach  the  editors  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  their  desired  appearance, 
and  all  contributions  to  the  department  of  '  General  Notes'  and  '  Recent 
Literature'  must  be  in  the  editor's  hands  by  the  first  of  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  dale  of  publication  of  the  number  for  which  such  contribu- 
tions are  intended;  otherwise  they  will  be  held  over  for  the  following 
issue.  In  other  words,  articles  intended  for  the  April  number  should  be 
sent  In  nol  later  than  the  middle  of  February,  and  minor  contributions 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  as  much  earlier,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  former,  as  may  be  practicable. 

It  has  been  decided  to  publieh^i  the  lists  of  Officers  and  Members 
of  the  Union  In  the  October  number  of  'The  Auk'  instead  of  in  the 
January  number,  as  heretofore.  In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  give 
the  status  of  the  Union  in  respect  to  membership  with  greater  exactness 
than  can  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  before  all  the  members- 
elect  have  had  time  to  qualify. 
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A  coNFEKENCB  of  Audubon  Society  delegates,  representing  nine  Socie- 
ties, waa  held  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  15,  1900, 
in  conjiinction  with  the  A.  O.  U.  Congress,  the  whole  daj  being  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  Bird  Protection.  The  morning  session  of  the  A.  O.  U. 
was  wholly  occupied  with  the  annual  report  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Conunitlee 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  a  general  report  on  the  work  of  the  Committee 
being  made  by  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  followed  bv  special 
reports  by  Mr.  William  Dutcher  on  (he  protection  of  Gulls  and  Terns 
through  aid  of  the  Thayer  Fund,  and  by  Ur.  T.  S.  Palmer  on  (he  legal 
aspects  of  the  subject,  with  special  reference  to  the  Lacey  Act.  its  pro- 
visions and  scope.  The  Stone  and  Dutcher  reports  are  given  In  full  in 
the  present  number  of  ibis  journal.  We  regret  that  Dr.  Palmer's  very 
interesting  and  encouraging  report  of  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished through  the  enforcement  of  the  Lacey  Act  for  the  suppression 
of  traffic  in  the  skins  and  plumage  of  birds  for  millinery  purposes  cannot 
be  given  with  equal  fulness.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  reports  the 
Union  adjourned,  to  enable  Us  members  to  attend  the  Conference  of 
Audubon  Societies. 

The  Conference  was  opened  by  an  introductory  address  by  Dr.  C.  S. 
Minot ;  Mr.  Ralph  Hoffmann  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  codperation  on 
the  part  of  the  several  socielies.  and  of  federation  to  secure  greater  unity 
of  action;  Mrs.  Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  President  of  the  Connecticut 
Society,  gave  an  account  of  the  method  adopted  by  this  Society  to 
awaken  interest  in  bird  protection,  namely,  the  preparation  of  n  series  of 
traveling  lec(ures,  accompanied  by  series  of  finely  colored  lantern  slides, 
and  a  lantern;  the  cost  of  furnishing  such  means  of  instruction  the 
Society  had  found  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  investment.  In  explanation 
of  their  character  and  purpose.  Mrs.  Wright  read  the  lecture  entitled  ■  The 
Birds  About  Home,'  illustrated  wi(h  seventy  colored  slides,  Mr.  Frank 
M.  Chapman,  in  speaking  on  'What  Can  we  do  for  Our  Members,' 
referred  to  the  remarkable  success  that  had  attended  the  introduction  of 
bird-study  into  the  Chautauqua  course,  under  (he  direction  of  Mrs. 
Florence  Merriam  Bailey,  and  urged  that  (he  Audubon  Societies  organize 
similar  classes  as  a  prominent  feature  of  (heir  work.  Miss  Justice  •){  (he 
Pennsylvania  Society  reported  that  this  method  had  already  been  tried  in 
that  State  wifh  excellent  results.  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Society  gave  an  account  of  the  methods  employed  by  that 
Society  to  provide  teachers  trained  for  nature-study  work.  Finally  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  plans  for  the  federation  of  the 
Audubon  Societies,  and  the  Conference  adjourned  to  meet  in  New  York 
City  in  190:,  during  the  Congress  of  the  A.  O.  U.  to  be  held  there  in 
the  second  week  of  November. 

The  Conference  brought  out  the  evident  fact  that  (he  lines  of  greatest 
usefulness  for  the  Audubon  Societies  are  not  emotional  or  sentimental 
but  educational  and  practical, — to  make  known  the  value  of  birds  to  man, 
and  to  perfect  legal  measures  for  their  protection. 
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If  evidence  were  needed  that  'Bird'Lore '  inccessfullr  filU  <t«  double 
r6le  of  a  magazine  "  devoted  to  bird  study  and  bird  protection."  It  Is 
undoubtedly  turniBhed  In  the  greatly  increased  size  of  the  magaxine  and 

Us  program  for  a  course  in  bird-study  outlined  and  initiated  in  the  num- 
ber for  December,  1900.  Its  chief  feature  during  the  coming  year  will  be  a 
series  of  articles  and  '  lesbon-outlines  '  on  '  Birds  and  Seasons.'  It  Is  the 
editor's  hope  thai  this  may  be  a  "  starting  point  tn  the  development  of  :i:i 
idea  which  includes  a  school  of  popular  ornithology,  with  b  sunimer 
encampment  where  both  class-room  and  tield  instruction  could  be  ghi-n 
by  a  corps  of  experienced  teachers."  If  "To  know  birds  Is  to  love  them." 
as  one  author  has  happily  said,  we  cannot  have  a  better  safe-guard  for  our 
birds  than  the  kind  of  bird-study  here  contemplated. 

At  the  Iflnt  Congress  of  the  A.  O.  I',  steps  were  taken  to  amenil  the 
By-Laws  of  the  Union  in  reference  to  the  classes  of  membership.  When 
the  Union  was  founded  in  tSSj,  the  list  of  43  Active  Members  thiti  ad- 
mitted, either  as  Founders  or  as  original  members,  included  all  cl  the 
ornithologii>ls  in  North  America  who  had  attained  any  degree  of  promi- 
nence. ,-ind  the  limitation  of  the  Active  li»l  to  50  members  did  not  then 
^eem  unwise.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  North  American  ornithology 
has  advanced  with  inilookcd  for  rapidity,  so  that  the  number  of  prominent 
workers  in  this  field  bus  now  greatly  increased.  Hence  each  year  the 
competition  for  the  few  vacancies  in  the  Active  list  has  necess:iiily 
resulted  in  the  raising  ot  the  standard  for  admission,  and  Jinally  to  ihe 
recognition  that  the  limit  of  50,  while  ample  fifteen  years  ago.  is  now 
too  narrow.  It  has  also  become  apparent  that  the  large  and  constanlly 
increusin.;  body  of  Associate  Members  contains  very  diverse  matei  ial, 
which  should  be  reclassified.  In  view  of  these  fads  it  has  been  deemed 
wise  to  segregate  from  this  material  a  new  class  of  members,  enrolment 
in  which  shall  be  a  recognition  of  noteworthy  work  in  ornithology. 

The  amendments  to  the  By-Laws,  duty  proposed  and  approved  at  the 
last  meeting,  but  which  will  come  up  for  final  adoption  or  rejection  at  ihe 
next  annual  Congress,  it  is  hoped  will  satisfactorily  meet  the  new  eaiu:>. 
tions.  They  are  (1)  the  increase  of  the  Active  list  from  50  to  75  ;  (j>  Ihe 
constitution  of  a  new  class  of  members,  also  limited  to  75,  to  be  elected 
from  the  present  class  of  Associates;  (3)  the  change  of  names  of  the 
classes  of  members,  as  follows;  (a)  Active  Members  to  Fellows,  and 
Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members  to  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
Fellows:  (A|  Associate  Members  to  Associates;  (c)  giving  to  the  new  class 
the  design.itlon  of  Members.  There  is  apparently  little  doubt  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  amendments  at  the  next  Congress. 
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Every  Ornithologist 

should  find  the  past  and  present  publicationsol  the  Cooper  Ornitholog- 
ical Club  of  California,  of  greatesl  interest  and  value.  The  proceedings 
of  this  live  Western  Club  cdnsist  of  two  series: 

THE  CONDOR, 

A  24-page  bi-monthly,  illustrated  magazine,  issued  on  the  Rfteenlh  of  each 
alternate  month,  and  aimed  to  fill  the  lield  of  an  up-to-date  bird  journal, 
publishing  articles  of  special  interest  to  technical  ornithologists,  nidologista 
and  active  field  workers  generally.  The  two  volumes  thus  far  completed 
outline  the  journal'a  pollcv  and  scope  for  the  future,  and  It  can  safely  be 
assumed  the  THE  CONDOft  for  1901  will  eclipse  its  previous  record  in  extent 
and  value  of  material  published. 

Vol.  I  (i89g>,  93;  Vol.  II  (1900),  9t.i  CuTtent  Volume,  9i. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AVIFAUNA  NO.  1 , 

■■  Birds  of  the  Kotzebue  Sound  Region,  Alaska,"  by  Joseph  Grinnell.  A  large 
octavo  So-page  publication,  embracing  an  accurate,  detailed  and  interesting 
narrative  of  the  author's  experiences  among  the  birds  of  the  Far  North,  during 
a  year's  sojourn  north  of  the  Arctic  circle.  The  biographies  of  the  113  species 
and  subspecies  of  birds  treated  in  the  paper  are  unusually  valuable,  and  the 
paper  is  accompanied  by  a  3-page  map  of  the  region. 

A  sample  copy  of  'The  Condor'  will  be  mailed  on  application.     Address: 
C.  BARLOW.  Editor, 

5anU  Clara,  Col. 

THE  FORESTER 

During  the  coming  year  The  Forester,  the  illustrated  monthly  magazine 
of  the  American  Forestry  Association,  will  be  more  interesting  and  valuable 
than  ever  before.  No  one  who  cares  for  trees  or  life  in  the  woods,  or  who  is 
interested  in  the  movement  to  encourage  the  preservation  and  care  of  the  forests 
should  be  without  it. 

Among  the  contributors  are  Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  of  the  U,  S,  Division  of 
Forestrv ;  Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry; 
"       y  Gannett,  Geographer  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,     Dr.  John  Gifford; 


Prof.  Henry  S.  Graves  of  the  Yale  Forest  School ;  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck,  of  Bilt- 
more,  N.  C.;  Hon.  lames  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  Wm.  R. 
Dudley,  of  Stanford  University,  Cai.;     Prof.  N.  S.Shaler,  of  Harvard  University, 


many  others  of  note  and  authority  on  their  specialties. 

Besides  a  number  of  contributed  arliclcE,  each  issue  of  the  magazine  will 
contain  a  record  of  legislation  touching  the  interest  of  the  country's  forests  (of 
which  there  will  probably  be  a  good  deal  during  the  coming  year)wilh  editorial 
comment,  and  reviews  ol  recent  publications  by  the  most  competent  experts. 
Each  number  is  handsomely  illustrated. 

Subscription  $1.00 

For  sample  copy  send  a  two  cent  stamp  to 

THB  FORESTER,  aoa  Hth.  Street,  S.  W. 
WuhlDgtoa,  D.  C. 

Tlie  Forester  is  sent  to  the  members  of  the  American  Forestry  Association 
free  of  charge.    Annual  membership  dues:   $i.oo.     Life  membership  :  $50.00. 
The  Association  is  engaged  in  work  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  for 
the  progress  of  which  all  the  moral  and  financial  support  obtainable  is  needed.    , 
To  join  the  Association  address  the  Secretary, 

joa  14th  Street,  S.  W.,   Waahlnston,  D.  C. 
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for  igoi  will  be  enlarged  one  founfa. 


BiRD-LoRii's  special  aim  during  the  coming  veor  will  be  to  assist 
teachers  and  students  of  birds  by  telling  them  just  what  to  teach  and  just  what 
to  sludj'  at  the  proper  season.  It  will,  therefore,  publish  a  sei'les  of  articles,  by 
authorities,  on  the  birds  of  a  number  of  localities  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  Including  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  New  Vurk,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco,  in  which  the  more  important  events  in  the  bird-life  of  each 
month  will  be  pointed  out.  and  lists  of  the  birds  of  the  month  be  given.  To 
these  will  be  added  'Suggestions  for  the  Months'  Study'  and  'Suggestions  for 
the  Mouths' Reading.'  Under  the  former  attention  will  be  called  to  the  more  char- 
acterislic  phases  of  the  bird-life  of  the  year  as  they  are  controlled  by  season,  ^uch 
Enbjecis  as  migration,  mating,  singing,  nesting,  moiling,  etc.,  being  con- 
sidered in  their  due  time.  Under  the  latter,  references  will  be  given  to  the  nat- 
ural history  literature  of  the  season.  The  whole  thus  forms  a  definite  plan  of 
study  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  of  ti.e  utmost  value  to  the  instructor,  to  the 
independent  observer,  and  to  bird-clubs  and  natural  history  societies.  In  this 
connection  much  assistance  will  be  rendered  by  Bimi-L,oK.t.'s  ^Jtiiivry  Cmn- 
cii,  composed  of  over  fifty  prominent  ornithologists,  residing  throughout  the 
United  Slates  and  Canada,  who  have  consented  lo  respond  lo  requests  for 
information  and  advice. 

While  a  number  of  the  more  general  articles  for  the  year  will  bear  on  the 
month's  subject  for  study,  as.  for  instance  Dr.  Dwight's  paper  on  'How  Birds 
Molt,'  there  will  also  be  contributions  of  wide  popular  interest,  among  the  more 
important  of  which  may  be  mentioned  an  address  on  Audution,  by  Dr.  Elliot 
Couesi  letters  written  by  .\udubon  in  1826:  John  Burroughs' list  of  his  rarer  bird 
visitors;  Frank  M.  Chapman's  fully  illustrated  account  of  a  bird-nesting  expedi- 
tion with  this  genial  naturalist;  Ernest  Se ton-Thompson's  -How  to  Know  the 
llawlisand  Owls'  (illuslrated):  Tudor  Jenks"From  an  Amateur  Point  of  View'; 
T.  S.  Palmer's  'Ostrich  Farming  in  America' (illustrated);  F.  A.  Lucas' :Birds  of 
Walrus  Island.'  with  remarkable  illustrations  ;  H.  W.  llenshaw's  'Impressions  of 
Hawaiian  Birds';  C.  Will  Beebe's  illustrated  account  of  some  of  the  birds  under 
his  charge  at  the  New  York  Zoological  Garden,  and  an  important  paper  on  - 
■Bird  Protection  in  Great  Britain,'  by  Montagu  Sharpe,  chairman  of  the  English 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds. 

Increased  space  will  be  devoted  to  reviews  of  current  literature,  the  ornith- 
ological magazines  coming  in  for  their  share  of  attention ;  Dr.  j.  Dwight.  Jr., 
reviewing  '  The  Auk,'  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  'The  Osprey'and  '  Wilson  Bulletin,'  and 
Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer.  '  The  Condor,' 


Diamitr.  I^oo.  mmirr  an^iumue  llu/irtl  arlicUi  it  lAj^ar'l  itria  <M  '  SrrA  amd  Staami' 
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iMtrrafi  a/ f*r  tamlT-fivt  Fimmitri  tf  Uir  Unun,  and  iulrry  of  lilt  BrraniKilint^tkt  Viitm 
by  Dr. /.A.  Alltn. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANT. 
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NESTING   HABITS   OF   LECONTE'S   SPARROW. 

BY    P.    B.    PEABODY. 
Plate  III. 

This  weird,  mouse-like  creature  1  met  in  tbe  Red  River  Valley 
of  Kittson  County,  Minnesota,  on  May  27,  1S96.  Two  specimens 
were  taken  in  a  timothy  field  redeemed  from  marshy  meadow,  and 
swarming  at  the  time  with  Red-winged  Blackbirds,  Soras,  Western 
Savanna  Sparrows,  Wilson's  Phalaropes,  and  Bobolinks,  along 
with  the  water  fowl  and  other  larger  birds.  1  had  previously 
met  Leconte's  Sparrow,  several  times,  on  the  prairies  of  Eastern 
Kansas.  It  proved  to  be  abundant  during  1896  in  the  Red  River 
Valley,  the  season  being  a  wet  one.  It  was  especially  common 
along  the  stretches  of  willow-dotted  meadow  prairie,  this  sort  of 
habitat  proving,  to  be  its  favorite  one.  Not,  however,  until  the 
summer  of  1897  did  I  become  really  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
this  most  elusive  bird.  This  proved  to  be  the  season  of  its 
apparent  greatest  abundance,  of  late,  and  most  of  my  time  afield 
was  spent  in  the  study  of  Leconte's  Sparrow. 

Subsequent  seasons  have  shown  that  constant  and  very  critical 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  habits  of  this  bird  if  one  would  become 
familiar  with  its  summer  life.  One  might,  for  example,  search  its 
familiar  haunts  day  after  day  during  the  daytime,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  of  its  arrival  in  the  North,  without  detecting  the 
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slightest  evidence  of  its  presence.  One  must  learn  just  what  sort 
of 'cover'  is  favored  by  the  bird  or  he  will  fail  to  flush  it  even 
with  minutest  search,  as  Che  bird,  save  during  the  early  and  the 
late  hours  of  the  day,  even  in  the  height  of  its  courtship,  is  con- 
spicuously silent.  1  may  state,  in  illustration  of  this  fact,  that  I 
have  searched  a  whole  day,  on  favorable  ground, without  meeting 
the  bird;  while  at  dusk  after  starting  home,  I  counted  fifteen 
distinct  recurrences  of  its  note  along  the  wayside  in  going  two 
miles  through  the  meadows. 

The  dale  of  its  springtime  arrival,  as  noted  for  the  past  four 
years,  will  show  how  elusive  this  sparrow  is,  these  dates  being 
April  28,  May  12,  April  25,  and  June  z.  Probably  about  the  20th 
of  April,  in  average  seasons,  will  find  A.  kcontei  at  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  Line.  By  the  12th  of  May  it  has  grown  com- 
mon, if  it  is  to  become  common  ;  and  it  practically  leaves  northern 
Minnesota  by  the  loth  of  October,  though  a  few  stragglers  [nay 
be  found  somewhat  later. 

Most  of  its  time  is  spent  in  the  dense  dead  grass,  though  it 
feeds,  in  the  morning  and  at  sunset,  where  the  living  grass  is 
scanty.  At  rare  intervals  during  the  day,  in  breeding  time,  the 
male  may  lie  seen  peering  above  the  grass-tops,  as  he  clings  to 
some  slender  willow  stem,  trilling  his  thin,  wiry,  yet  intensely 
penetrating  and  not  unmusical  r-r-t'-sx-x-z-t ,-  with  which  laconic, 
cicada-like  note  he  also  greets  the  rising  sun  and  the  closing  day. 
I  have  detected  but  two  other  notes:  the  sharp  and  exceed- 
ingly shrill  tsip  which  is  ceaselessly  iterated,  at  short  intervals 
when  an  intruder  is  near  the  nest,  and  (he  love-note  which  the 
male  bird  trills  as  he  balances  himself  on  tremulous  wings  a  dozen 
feet  or  so  above  the  ground,  impetuously  reeling  out  a  dry,  creaky 
eilree-eilree-eilree-eilree.  This  note  must  be  rarely  indulged  In,  as 
I  recall  having  heard  it  but  twice. 

Leconte's  Sparrow  nests  where  dead  grass  is  thickest.  All 
along  the  Red  River  are  still  wide  stretches  of  prairie,  the  low- 
land sections  of  which  abound  in  lower  spots  with  luxuriant  growths 
of  heavier  grass  and  vetch.  It  is  in  such  places  that  Leconte's 
Sp.irrow  breeds.  This  bird  is  exceedingly  local.  Every  such  bit 
of  me<tdow  as  I  have  described  will  have  its  pair  of  birds ;  and  an 
expert  can  repeatedly  flush  the  male,  and  at  times  the  female, 
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from  this  patch  at  almost  any  time  of  day.  Few  observers  can  bt 
aware  of  how  persistent  is  this  sparrow  in  its  well-known  skulking 
habit.  Repeatedly  when  driving  through  these  meadow  spots,  in 
search  for  nests,  I  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  Leconte  fairly  under 
my  buggy  wheels;  and  on  dismounting  and  making  a  careful 
search  with  my  hands,  have  caught  perhaps  a  second  sight  of  the 
fearless  bird  only  four  or  five. feet  away  without  flushing  it.  I 
have  never  found  any  indication  that  this  incessant  skulking  has 
any  exclusive  connection  with  the  nesting  season.  It  is  this 
habit  which  makes  the  bird  so  difficult  to  secure.  If  one  should 
discover  a  Leconle's  Sparrow  perching,  as  above  described,  and 
see  him  instantly  dive  into  the  grass,  one  must  run  with  all  speed 
to  the  spot  if  he  wishes  to  see  the  bird  again.  Its  flight  when 
flushed  is,  in  the  main,  short,  fitful,  and  undulating,  having  char- 
acteristics of  its  own,  yet  somewhat  resembling  the  flight  of  the 
Short-billed  Marsh  Wren,  of  whose  society  Leconte's  Sparrow 
seems  to  be  fairly  fond. 

There  seems  a  wide  range  as  to  the  date  when  nest-building 
begins,   as  will   appear  from   the  following  list  of  nests  found. 

I.  June  s,  three  eggs,  one  of  Cow.birdi  incubation  advanced. 
).   May  30,  five  egga ;  tncubBlion  none. 

3.  May  31,  four  eggs;  incubation  begun. 

4.  Mav  31,  five  eggs  i  incubation  none. 

5.  June  3.  three  eggs,  and  one  of  Cowbird:  incubation,  trace. 

6.  Junes,  five  eggs;  incubation,  trace. 

7.  May  29-June  s,  five  eggs ;  incubation  four  days. 

8.  June  s,  one  egg,  one  of  Cowbird ;  soon  deserted. 

9.  June  5,  five  eggs ;  Jncubadon  nearly  completed. 

TO.  June  9,  four  young,  jusl  hatched;  one  egg  hatching. 

I I .  July  6,  two  dead  eggs,  one  half-grown  Cowbird. 

12.  June  5,  nest  recently  deserted;   shelU  of  fresh  eggs. 

13.  June  ,5,  one  egg.  fresh ;  nest  deserted. 

14.  June  5,  a  nest  of  the  previoue  year,  found  while  investigating  a  pair 
of  birds  that  surely  had  a  nest  within  a  few  feet.  Kemale  apparently 
tlttfng. 

I  should  add,  regarding  nest  j,  that  the  nest  was  left  for  photo- 
graphing, on  June  23,  and  that  when  the  nest  was  taken,  July  9, 
it  contained  a  Cowbirds  egg.  This,  and  a  previous  finding 
connected  with  a  Towhee's  nest,  containing  three   eggs  by  the 
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same  Cowbird,  a  fourth  being  subsequently  added  after  all  the 
eggs  had  been  removed,  reflects  upon  the  intelligence  of  that 
arrant  parasite,  which  is  nowhere  more  numerous  than  in  the  Red 
River  Valley.  Three  nests  of  the  above,  it  will  be  noted,  con- 
tained eggs  of  the  Cowbird.  From  this  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the 
Cowbird  must,  in  many  cases  at  least,  find  nests  for  the  deposition 
of  her  own  eggs  by  persistent  searching,  backed  by  a  highly 
developed  instinct. 

As  regards  both  the  nest  and  the  eggs,  there  are  marked  points 
of  difference  between  Leconte's  Sparrow  and  any  of  its  con- 
geners. The  normal  nest  is  unique  among  the  nests  of  Minne- 
sota-breeding sparrows.  It  would  seem  to  be  built,  in  the  main, 
as  follows:  where  dead  and  fallen  grass  is  thickest,  the  bird 
interweaves  dead  grasses  among  the  standing  stems,  thus  forming 
a  rude  nest.  Within  this  is  placed  the  nest  proper;  this  is  an 
exquisitely  neat,  well-rounded  and  deeply-cupped  structure,  com- 
posed uniformly  of  the  very  finest  grasses.  In  all  but  two  of  the 
nests  noted  above,  there  was  a  more  or  less  thick  covering  of  fallen 
dead  grass ;  all  the  nests  except  these  two  were  in  the  lowland. 
The  average  nest  is  placed  with  the  base  about  eight  inches  above 
the  ground.  One  of  the  lowland  nests  noted  barely  touched  the 
ground,  however,  while  the  two  upland  nests  were  half  sunk  into 
the  earth,  being  thus,  in  situation  and  surroundings,  somewhat 
like  nests  of  the  Western  Savanna  Sparrow,  though  somewhat 
smaller  and  relatively  deeper. 

'  The  eggs  are  usually  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  of  our 
northern  sparrows.  While  abnormal  eggs  are  shaped  and  colored 
like  certain  blue-grounded  and  umber-clouded  eggs  of  the  Song 
Sparrow,  the  normal  eggs  of  A.  Ueoiitei  are  much  more  rounded 
than  any  eggs  allied  to  them,  having,  in  the  main,  a  ground  color 
strikingly  resembling  that  of  a  certain  type  of  the  eggs  of  the 
Yellow-headed  Blackbird,  being  of  a  mottled  bluish-gray  tint  with 
few  distinct  spots.  They  have,  also,  the  same  tendency  to  dark 
streaks  and  hair-lines  about  the  apex  that  characterize  the  eggs  of 
that  species.  There  is  a  marked  uniformity  in  the  dimensions 
of  eggs  of  the  same  set.  In  one  set  the  dimensions  are  .73  x  .53  ; 
in  another,  .69  x  .53.  Others  are,  .77  x  .54,  and  .68  x  .55.  One 
set  shows  marked  differences  in  size,  namely  .65-.71  x  .53-.57. 
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The  average  of  ^^  specimens  is  .715  x  -542.  My  tables  show 
a  marked  uniforinity  in  the  shorter,  and  an  equally  marked  diver- 
gence in  the  longer,  diameters. 

In  coloration,  the  eggs,  of  the  same  set  show  a  marked  uniform- 
ity. This  is  the  more  striking  since  the  range  of  coloration  is 
very  great.  Set  1  is  most  beautiful,  its  three  eggs  being  so  over- 
clouded with  a  marbling  of  rich  dark  brown  that  the  ground  color 
is  quite  obscured;  while  set  2,  taken  the  following  year,  has  the 
ground-color  of  a  clear,  pale  blue,  with  exquisite  gray-brown  stip- 
plings  and  hair-lines  about  a  very  narrow  area  at  the  apex. 

In  brief,  normal  nests  of  Leconte's  Sparrow  are  located  in  dense 
fallen  grass,  well  concealed,  with  the  bottom  about  eight  inches 
above  the  ground;  the  deep-cupped  and  remarkably  neat  nest 
will  generally  have  a  few  of  the  standing  stems  interwoven  with 
the  outer  nest  material ;  the  eggs  are  well  rounded,  as  a  rule  with 
clear  markings,  tending  to  cluster  at  the  apex.  Add  to  these  facts 
the  further  one  that,  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  this  bird  in  the 
hand,  there  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  recognizing  A.  Iicontei 
instantly  as  it  is  flushed,  identification  being  not  so  difficult  as  we 
have  been  led  to  suppose. 

To  the  fourteen  nests  here  catalogued  should  be  added,  prob- 
ably, a  fifteenth.  It  was  located,  like  the  other  upland  nests 
noted,  near  the  margin  between  the  meadow  and  the  upland.  It 
was  but  scantily  hidden,  and  its  (small)  eggs  were,  in  shape  and 
color,  like  blue-tinted  eggs  of  the  Song  Sparrow.  The  parent 
was  exceptionally  wild.  Failing  to  establish  identity  clearly  by 
flushing,  I  set  a  trap  which  was  sprung  by  the  bird.  My  final 
attempt  to  shoot  the  parent  resulted  in  her  flushing  at  long  range 
and  escaping  my  shot,  only  to  desert  the  nest.  This  nest,  how- 
ever, in  structure  and  in  size,  is  undoubtedly  referable  to  this  spe- 
cies, as  the  bird  was  too  small  for  a  Savanna  Sparrow.  This 
would  give  only  one  fifth  of  the  nests  found  as  upland  nests;  that 
sort  of  location  proving  thus  to  be  exceptional. 

The  conditions  of  the  finding  of  nest  i  were  so  novel,  yet  so 
characteristic,  that  one  may  be  pardoned  for  adding  the  story  here. 
While  crossing,  in  my  buggy,  an  area  of  about  an  acre  of  prairie 
that  was  densely-  carpeted  with  heavy  grass,  laid  smoothly  down 
by  the  snow  of  the  previous  winter,  my  sight  was  arrested  by  a 
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Sparrow,  flying  heavily,  with  a  sort  of  hovering  manner,  two  hun- 
dred feet  away.  Moving  slowly  and  deviously,  as  if  in  search,  it 
soon  alighted  and  ran  tortuously  on  foot  for  a  hundred  feet  and 
suddenly  disappeared  into  the  dead  grass.  Driving  as  close  as  I 
dared,  to  flush  the  bird,  I  suddenly  caught  sight  of  her  sitting  on 
the  grass,  just  back  of  my  rear  buggy  wheel,  and  only  five  feet 
from  me.  Thus  she  sat  for  fully  five  seconds.  A  mat  of  grass 
at  least  two  inches  thick  lay  over  the  nest.  There  was  no  visible 
opening.     The  wheel  had  passed  within  two  inches  of  the  eggs. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  never  seen  the  young  of  this 
sparrow,  just  from  the  nest,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  have  a 
ground  color  appreciably  paler  than  that  of  the  parents  and  of  an 
olive-yellow  tinge  ;  while  the  young-of-the-year,  in  October,  are 
still  paler  with  a  most  exquisite  hoary  bloom  over  the  entire  plum- 
age.    This  bloom  fades  within  a  few  hours  after  death. 

As  regards  distribution  and  relative  abundance,  a  few  words 
may  be  added.  Wherever  I  have  traversed  in  the  region  of  the 
Red  River  Valley,  previous  to  the  present  season,  any  haunts 
favorable  to  Leconte's  Sparrow,  I  have  always  found  it  more  or 
less  uniformly  distributed.  On  the  contrary,  during  the  season 
of  1900,  which  was  most  exceptionally  dry,  no  birds  were  seen 
or  heard  until  June  i ; '  and  the  only  birds  found  during  the  entire 
summer  were  restricted  to  some  six  pairs,  all  found  on  an  area 
covering  hardly  more  than  a  square  mile.  And  the  dry  weather 
had,  apparently,  affected  not  only  the  abundance  of  the  bird,  but 
its  breeding  conditions.  Having  come  to  regard  this  sparrow  as 
an  exclusively  meadow-and- prairie  bird,  f  was  astonished,  in 
October  of  1900,  to  find  it  in  a  meadow,  among  the  spruce  swamps 
at  Hibbing,  a  hundred  miles  northwest  of  Duluth.  Two  birds 
were  flushed  three  limes,  and  perhaps  three  birds  were  seen;  all 
within  a  very  narrow  area.  I  am  confident  that  these  birds  were 
only  migrants.  But  little  that  is  authentic  and  circumstantial  has 
as  yet  been  recorded  concerning  the  summer  life  of  Leconte's 
Sparrow.  It  now  remains  for  field  observers  in  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas,  Manitoba  and  Assiniboia  to  define  for  us,  accurately, 
the  range  of  this  bird's  summer  home. 

'  Baird's  Sparrow,  usually  abundant  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  was  this 
season  entirely  absent. 
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ON    THE    OCCURRENCE,    IN    MASSACHUSETTS,    OF 
CERTAIN    RARE    OR    INTERESTING   BIRDS. 

BY   WILLIAM    BREWSTER. 

European  Widgeon  (Mareca  penelope) .  —  Mr.  James  T.  Clark, 
the  well-known  Boston  taxidermist,  has  recently  shown  me  a 
mounted  specimen  of  this  species  which  was  shot  in  Monponsett 
Pond,  near  Halifax,  Massachusetts,  October  lo,  1899,  by  a  Mr, 
Shindler  who  keeps  a  small  shooting  shanty  or  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  sportsmen  who  visit  Che  pond  in  pursuit  of  water 
fowl.  The  M.  penelope  came  in  to  decoys  in  company  with  a 
small  flock  of  American  Widgeon  of  which  several  were  killed  at 
the  same  time  and  two,  an  adult  male  and  female,  sent  to  Mr. 
Clark  for  preservation  with  the  European  bird.  The  latter  is  a 
fine  old  male  in  remarkably  handsome  plumage.  The  creamy 
white  of  the  forehead  and  crown  is  strongly  tinged  with  chestnut ; 
the  sides  of  the  head  are  rich  chestnut  finely  spotted  with  green. 
Mr.  Clark  tells  me  that  the  bird  was  very  fat  and  that  its  stomach 
contained  a  few  freshwater  shells  and  a  quantity  of  seeds  of 
aquatic  grasses.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  first  specimen  that  has  ever 
been  reported  from  any  part  of  New  England. 

European  Teal  {Net/ion  (reccii).  —  On  February  z6,  1896, 
Mr.  Clark  brought  to  me  in  the  flesh,  in  fresh  condition,  an  adult 
male  European  Teal  which  he  had  received  on  the  24th  from  Rev. 
K  A.  Phillips  of  Sagamore,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Phillips  said 
that  the  bird  had  been  caught,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  date  on 
which  he  sent  it,  in  a  steel  trap  and  that,  in  company  with  two 
other  Teal  of  similar  appearance  (but  probably  belonging  to  the 
American  species) ,  it  had  been  seen  repeatedly  in  the  same  place. 
This  is,  I. believe,  only  the  second  known  instance  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  European  Teal  in  New  England,  the  first  being  that 
of  the  bird,  also  an  adult  male,  taken  by  Mr.  George  H.  Mackay 
at  Muskeget,  March  16,  1890  (see  Auk,  VII,  i8go,  p.  294). 
Both  specimens  are  now  in  my  collection. 

American  White-fronted  Goose  {Anser  albifrons  gambeti) . — 
Mr.  Clark  has  also  obtained  for  me  a  male  of  this  species  in  fully 
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mature  plumage.  He  received  it  in  the  flesh  November  26,  1897. 
It  was  taken  a  few  days  before  this  date  at  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Paul  W.  Gifford  who  shot  the  bird  reported  that  it  came 
in  alone  to  his  decoys  and  that  it  appeared  to  be  very  weak.  Mr. 
Clark  on  skinning  it  found  that  it  was  so  thin  as  to  be  almost 
emaciated.  I  saw  it  soon  after  it  was  mounted  and  Mr.  Clark 
attempted  to  purchase  it  for  me  but  Mr.  Gifford  would  not  then 
part  with  it.  He  placed  it  on  a  desk  in  his  office  in  Boston  where 
the  rats  got  at  it  and  ate  off  both  its  feet  with  most  of  the  legs  and 
a  part  of  one  wing.  In  this  mutilated  condition  the  bird  has  just 
come  into  my  possession.  Save  for  the  injuries  just  mentioned 
it  is  a  remarkably  handsome  specimen. 

Clapper  Rail  (Rallus  crepitans). —  1  am  still  further  indebted 
to  Mr.  Clark  for  a  finely  mounted  specimen  of  the  Clapper  Kail 
which  has  an  interesting  history.  It  was  taken  November  30, 
1895,  at  East  Orleans,  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  John  Greenough 
Rodgers  who  started  it  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh  during  a  snow 
storm.  It  flew  a  short  distance  and  plunged  into  a  snow  bank. 
Mr.  Rodgers,  seeing  [he  hole  by  which  it  had  entered,  thrust  in 
his  hand  and  pulled  it  out.  He  sent  it  to  a  Mr.  leaver  who  kept 
it  alive  for  a  day  or  two.  It  ate  at  first  but  finally  refused  all  food 
and  died,  when  Mr.  Seaver  took  it  to  Mr.  Clark  who  found  it  much 
emaciated.  It  is  a  male,  quite  typical  of  the  form  crepitans,  and  in 
fresh  and  remarkably  perfect  autumn  plumage. 

American  Oyster -catcher  {Hcematopus  palUatus). —  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Hardy  of  Aubumdale,  Massachusetts,  has  very  gen- 
erously contributed  to  my  New  England  collection  an  adult  male 
Oyster-catcher  which,  with  a  female,  also  said  to  be  an  adult  and 
probably  the  mate  of  the  first,  he  shot  at  Chatham,  Massachusetts, 
August  — ,  1899.  He  writes  me  that  "  they  came  in  beautifully 
to  decoys  and  my  whistle  and  were  the  only  ones  I  have  ever 
seen  there,"  i.  e.,  at  Chatham.  Both  specimens  were  skinned  by 
Mr.  M.  Abbott  Frazar;  the  female  remains  in  Mr.  Hardy's  pos- 
session. I  have  an  impression  that  a  brief  mention  of  the  cap- 
ture of  these  birds  has  already  appeared  in  print,  but  my  assistant, 
Mr.  Walter  Deane,  has  searched  in  vain  for  such  a  record. 

American  Barn  Owl  {Strix  pratintola).  —  Although  Massa- 
chusetts  records  of  this  owl  have  multiplied  of  late,  there  is  per- 
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haps  still  rooiQ  for  one  of  a  bird  which  was  taken  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  May  23,  1891,  by  a  young  son  of  Mr.  Charles  K. 
Reed,  the  well-known  taxidermist.  Mr.  Reed  mounted  the  bird 
and  afterwards  sold  it  to  Mr.  John  E.  Thayer  in  whose  collection, 
at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  for  some  time.  A  few 
months  since,  Mr.  Thayer,  learning  that  I  was  anxious  to  obtain 
a  New  England  example  of  the  Barn  Owl,  most  generously  sent 
me  this  Worcester  bird  with  his  compliments.  The  specimen,  a 
male,  is  well  mounted  and  in  fine  condition  in  every  way. 


THE    CERULEAN     WARBLER     (DENDROJCA     C/ERU- 

LEA)  .    AS     A     SUMMER     RESIDENT     IN 

BALTIMORE    COUNTY,    MARYLAND. 

BY    FRANK   COATE5    KIRKWOOD. 

As  A  live  bird  thg  Cerulean  Warbler  was  unknown  to  me  until 
June  II,  1899.  That  year  they  were  noted  until  August  15,  and 
a  nest  supposed  to  be  of  this  species  was  found.  In  1900  it  was 
carefully  watched  for  and  recorded  from  April  29  to  August  19, 
and  a  nest  with  four  eggs  was  collected  on  June  10. 

Ravenshurst  farm,  where  I  have  spent  nearly  every  Sunday 
and  occasionally  other  days  for  the  last  twelve  years,  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  Dulany's  Valley  in  Baltimore  County  and  is  thirteen 
miles  N.  N.  E.  from  the  centre  of  Baltimore  City.  The  house 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  480  feet  above  tide-water  and  a  sharp 
declivity  in  front  of  it  gives  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  valley  (lowest  point  170  feet  above  tide),  with  Tow- 
son,  seven  miles  from  Baltimore  City,  on  the  horizon  at  the  other 
end,  on  an  elevation  of  about  500  feet.  Near  Towson,  at  a  similar 
elevation,  is  the  point,  where  Mr.  J.  Hall  Pleasants  on  July  14, 
1893,  collected  the  adult  and  immature  male  birds  recorded  in 
'The  Auk'  (Vol.  X,  1893,  p.  372).  This  remained  as  our  only 
Maryland  Record  until  the  present. 

My  experience  during  the  last  two  summers  leads  me  to  sup- 
pose that  the  species  has   a    decided  preference  for   high  open 
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woods  clear  of  underbrush,  and  if  this  is  so  it  would  account  for 
the  scarceness  of  the  species.  Between  our  orchard  and  the  pike, 
extending  a  considerable  distance,  is  a  strip  of  original  growth 
timber,  about  150  feet  wide,  from  which  the  underbrush  has  been 
cleared,  while  across  the  pike  is  a  large  tract  of  woods.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  orchard,  about  one  eighth  of  a  mile  distant  from 
the  strip  mentioned,  is  another  piece  of  woods  from  which  the 
hogs  have  cleared  the  underbrush.  This  also  has  considerable 
woods  in  its  original  state,  on  one  side.  It  is  in  these  two  pieces 
of  woods  that  the  birds  have  summered.  The  trees  are  principally 
chestnuts,  with  oaks,  hickorys,  tulip  trees,  etc. 

The  following  items  are  taken  verbatim  from  my  pocket  note- 

'  book  and  were  made  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  field  glass.     Had  the 

birds  been  round  previously  1  assuredly  would  have  known  it,  but 

my  first  note  is  as  follows : 

June  4,  1899.  In  gate  woods,  hear  a  strange  warbler  song  but  fail 

to  see  bird. 

June  II.    In  company  with  Mr.  F,  A.  Saunders,  who  is  visiting 

me,  the  strange  song  of  the  4th  is  identified  as  that  of  the 

Cerulean.     We  heard  it  in  the  woods  west  of  the  pike  and  In 

response  to  our  '  squeaking '  the  bird  came  within  twenty-five 

feet  of  us,  perching  on  a  bare  branch.     We  then  kept  quiet 

and  it  leisurely  hunted  the  lower  branches  of  the  tree  for  about 

ten   minutes,  occasionally  singing.     Subsequently  we  heard 

the  song  of  this  species  in  three  or  four  different  parts  of 

the  woods,  but  whether  the  same  individual  or  not  we  could 

not  say. 

June  18.    One  singing  in  gate  woods.     It  seemed  to  prefer  the 

bare  or  dead  twigs  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees  some 

twenty-five  to  forty  feet  up.     During  the  forenoon   it  sang 

incessantly  with  Its  feathers  fluffed  out.     From  4.20  p.  m, 

to  dusk  heard  it  off  and  on.     Once  while  it  was  smging  some 

short  distance  off  I  was  watching  another  sitting  silent  on  a 

dead  twig  with  its  feathers  fluffed  out. 

During  the  forenoon  in  the  gate  woods  a  female  Redstart  was 

observed  pulling  material  out  of   a  nest    saddled  on  a  chestnut 

branch.     Investigation    showed    a  warbler's    nest   of   some   kind 

ready  for  eggs,  but  it  was  not  a  Redstart's,  and  no  other  bird  was 
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seen  near  it  though  it  was  watched   for  a  long  time.     It  was 

placed  on   lowest  branch   but  one,  five  feet  out  from  tree  and 

thirty-five  feet,  eight  inches  up  from  ground.     It  was  completely 

gone  on  25th. 

June  35.  See  one  singing  in  different  trees  in  gate  woods. 
Once  it  dressed  its  feathers,  sitting  on  a  dead  twig  and  sing 
ing  all  the  time,  otherwise  it  was  hunting  slowly  like  a  Worm- 
eating  Warbler.  It  would  sing  for  about  twenty  minutes  and 
then  fly  off,  and  we  could  not  locate  it  until  it  started  to  sing 
again.  On  one  occasion  while  watching  it  singing,  heard 
another  about  one  hundred  yards  off, 

July  2.  Singing  as  I  enter  gate  woods  ;  it  stopped  at  10. iS  a.  M., 
flew  to  another  tree,  sang  a  few  times  and  stopped.  Com- 
menced again  at  11.04  ^^^  ^^"g  eight  minutes,  when  it  came 
down  from  branches  to  a  nearly  rotten  stump  not  two 
feet  high. and  hunted  round  it  for  several  minutes,  then  flying 
off.  Sings  again  from  1 1.31  for  ten  minutes  (12.15  ^^ 
12.45  '"  house  for  dinner).  Do  not  hear  it  again  until  5.45 
p.  M.,  it  then  sings  right  along  to  6.15,  when  I  go  to  supper. 

July  3.  At  9.15  A.  M.  sings  several  times ;  9.25,  sings  four  or  five 
times,  g.jt  started  and  sings  nineteen  minutes.  It  then  flies 
from  top  of  one  high  chestnut  to  another  and  chased  a  Gold- 
finch out  of,  sight.  •  A  few  minutes  later  it  was  singing  again 
and  kept  on  incessantly,  first  in  one  tree  then  in  another 
until  I  get  a  stiff  neck  and  leave  at  1 1  A.  M. 

July  4.  Sang  from  g.z  i  A.  M.  for  eighteen  minutes,  and  from  9-59 
for  seven  minutes.  Do  not  hear  it  again  until  7.27  p.  m., 
when  it  sang  for  twelve  minutes;  later  it  sang  off  and  on 
until  7.32,  when  I  heard  last  song  for  the  day. 

July  9.  See  one,  with  only  slight  indications  of  a  collar  on  either 
side.     Singing  off  and  on  all  day  in  gate  woods. 

July  16.  9.46  A.  M.,  sang  for  about  twenty  minutes  ;  rather  more 
sluggish  than  usual. 

July  27.    Singing  in  pig  woods. 

July  30.  One  sings  eight  to  ten  times  in  woods  west  of  pike  near 
point  where  it  was  first  seen  on  June  u. 

Aug.  10.    One  singing  in  pig  woods. 

Aug.  13.    One  singing  in  pig  woods. 
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Aug.  15.  One  singing  in  gate  woods. 

Apr.  29,  1900.  One  singing  on  bare  branch  of  apple  tree; 
finally  flies  into  pig  woods. 

May  6.  Watch  one  singing  in  pig  woods  and  hear  another  at 
same  time ;  later  hear  one  in  gate  woods  where  it  is  also  sing- 
ing in  afternoon. 

May  7.    One  singing  at  house  this  morning. 

May  13.  Two  singing  at  once  in  pig  woods.  See  pair,  male  and 
female,  in  gate  woods. 

May  zo.  Forenoon  singing  in  pig  woods;  afternoon  singing  in 
gate  woods. 

May  27.    While  watching  male  singing  as  it  flies  after  female  in 

pig  woods,  hear  another  singing  in  the  distance- 
June  3,    Forenoon  singing  in  pig  woods;  about  noon  singing  in 
gate  woods;  afternoon  don't  hear  it  at  all. 

June  4.    One  singing  in  pig  woods. 

June  10,  Hear  one  singing  in  gate  woods  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  see  it  chasing  a  female  Redstart  round  top  of  a  low 
oak,  jerking  out  its  song  all  the  time.  Happening  to  look 
directly  overhead,  see  nest  on  lowest  branch  of  a  tulip  tree, 
and  going  to  one  side  see  female  on  nest ;  3  p.  M.,  one  singing 
in  gate  woods ;  a  little  later  one  singing  in  pig  woods. 

June  17.   One  singing  in  pig  woods. 

June  18.   One  singing  in  pig  woods. 

June  20.   Two  singing  at  once,  nearly  all  day,  in  pig  woods. 

July  15.  Watch  one  singing  in  pig  woods  and  hear  another  at 
same  time. 

Aug.  19.   See  two  or  three  and  hear  two  or  three  others  singing 
immature  or  imperfect  (?)  songs  in  pig  woods. 
I  have  given  the  above  memoranda  verbatim  as  made  at  the 

time  and  it  will  be  noted  that  only  twice  was  the  species  found  in 

the  dense  woods.     This  does  not  prove  that  they  may  not  have 

been  there  often  enough,  only  that  I  did  not  observe  them  there, 

while  I  was  almost  certain  to  find  them  in  either  one  or  other  of 

the  two  open  pieces. 

In   habits  this  bird  considerably  resembles  the  Worm-eating 

Warbler,  being  rather  slow  and  sedate  in  its  movements.     It  will 

also  sit  for  long  periods  motionless  and  silent,  on  a  dead  twig 
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under  the  branches  proper  of  the  high  trees.  Here  it  also  to  a 
considerable  extent  does  its  hunting.  Its  song  is  so  distinctive 
that  after  being  once  recognized  it  can  never  be  confused  with 
that  of  any  other  bird.  Although  recognizing  the  impossibility  of 
portraying  bird  songs,  I  venture  on  the  following  which,  however,  is 
-AAA AA*-  -  -  - 

not  very  satisfactory.  It  also  gives  its  song  in  a  low  tone  as  if  it 
whispered  it,  and  unless  the  bird  is  carefully  watched  the  observer 
might  be  led  to  believe  that  he  heard  a  second  bird  singing  in  the 
distance.  I  have  watched  a  bird  sing  thus  between  each  regular 
song,  at  other  times  it  would  not  give  it  at  all,  or  only  occasionally, 
while  on  two  or  three  occasions  I  heard  it  given  for  quite  a  while 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  regular  song,  and  quite  often  have  heard 
it  given  two  or  three  or  even  more  times  in  succession  between 
regular  songs. 

The  nest  found  on  June  18,  1899,  could  not  at  that  time  be 
definitely  stated  to  be  a  Cerulean's,  as  only  the  Redstart  that 
demolished  it  was  seen  at  it.  It  was,  however,  an  exact  counter- 
part of  the  nest  collected  on  June  10,  1900.  This  latter  nest 
contained  four  eggs,  very  slightly  incubated.  Their  ground  color 
is  a  pale  grayish  with  a  slight  bluish  cast,  marked  with  pale  red- 
dish specks  and  spots,  nearly  all  being  on  the  larger  end.  One 
egg,  however,  has  also  some  fairly  large  blotches  of  a  much  lighter 
reddish  round  the  girth.  Underlying  this  on  the  larger  ends  of 
all  are  lilac  spots  of  different  shades. 

The  nest  is  made  of  brown  bark  fibre,  with  some  fine  grass 
Stems  among  it,  and  is  finished  inside  with  a  few  black  horse- 
hairs- Outside  it  is  finished  with)  gray  shreds  of  bark,  spider 
web,  and  a  few  small  fragments  of  newspaper  that  had  been  water- 
soaked.  It  measured,  inside  1}  inches  across  by  i  inch  deep; 
outside  2j  inches  across.  As  the  branch  sloped,  one  part  of  the 
rim  is  within  %  of  an  inch  of  it,  while  the  opposite  part  is  i  §  inches 
above  it,  the  material  comes  down  on  one  side  of  branch  to  2\ 
inches  below  the  rim.  On  this  side  a  tiny  twig  arches  out  from 
branch  and  extending  to  the  rim  is  imbedded  in  the  nest,  arid  the 
leaves  which  grew  from  its  top  shaded  the  nest.  On  the  other 
side  the  material  merely  came  down  to  the  branch,  which  meas- 
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ured  one  inch  in  diameter  at  this  point.  Just  clear  of  the  nest 
on  the  lower  side  a  twig  one  half  an  inch  in  diameter  slopes  away 
from  the  nest  but  does  not  support  it  in  any  way.  The  end  of 
the  branch  was  broken  off,  as  often  occurs  with  the  tulip  tree, 
and  the  nest  was  placed  near  this  end,  15  feet  out  from  the  tree 
and  48  feet  6  inches  up  from  ground.  There  was  but  one  branch 
growing  lower  on  this  tree  and  it  was  on  the  other  side,  so  that 
there  was  a  clear  space  between  the  nest  and  the  ground.  The 
nest  would  answer  in  every  particular  for  the  original  of  the  one 
described  on  page  360  of  the  October,  1900,  number  of  'Tlie 
Auk,'  collected  in  western  Ontario  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders,  whose 
brother  was  with  me  when  1  first  identified  this  species. 


TWO   RACES   OF   THE   VARIEp   THRUSH. 

BV   JOSEPH   GRINNELL. 

Hesperocichla  nevia  nsvia  {Gmelin)  Ridgway. 

Turdus  n 
Hfiferoc 

p.  166. 

Tyft,  $  ad,  No.  i3ij,  coll.  J.  G.,  Sitka,  Alaska.  Jul^  I,  1896;  collected 
bj^J.Grinnell. 

Description  —  Back,  scapulars  and  rump  bistre ;  upper  talt-coverti 
brightening  into  vsnd^ke  brown;  upper  surface  of  tail  dark  Prout's 
brown :  top  of  head  and  cervii  dark  mummv  brown  abruptly  outlined 
poateriorlj  against  the  color  of  back.  Dark  parte  of  outer  surface  of 
dosed  u'ing  seal  brown;  tip*  of  greater  and  middle  wing-coverta,  and 
apot  composed  of  outer  webs  of  primaries  near  tlieir  base,  lawny  ocbrace- 
ous  ;  edging  of  outer  webs  of  terminal  third  of  primaries  and  secondariei 
hazel.  Foreneck  lawny,  brightest  Interallj'  on  malar  region;  lores  and 
auriculars  same  as  top  of  head,  perhaps  slightly  grayish ;  feathers  of  auriC' 
ularswiih  narrow  00 hraceous  shaft-eireaks ;  longitudinal  stripe  from  above 
eye  along  upper  margin  of  auricular*,  and  spot  on  lower  eyelid  ochraceous ; 
complete  pectoral  band  raw  umber;  remainder  of  under  parts  poste- 
rior from  pectoral  band  tawny  ochraceous;  feathers  of  sides  with 
crescent-shaped  tips  of  light  sepia:  Hanks  nearly  uniform  light  sepia  with 
a  perceptible  raw  umber  tinge ;  middle  of  l>elly  white  with  a  taint  butfy 
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tinge;  feathers  of  lower  tail-coverti  basall^  sepia,  laterallj  tawny  and 
terminally  buff.  Tips  of  under  wing-covertR  and  bar  on  inside  of  closed 
wing  pale  buff.  Lower  surface  of  wings  and  tall  Hght  sepia.  Small 
wedge  at  tip  of  inner  web  of  one  outer  tail-feather  pale  buff. 

MtasHrrmenls  of  Tyfit.—  Vi\ng,  4.73;  tail,  3-60;  taTBUa,  1.25;  middle 
toe  with  claw,  1.17)  culmen,  .78;  bill  from  nostril,  .60.  Primary  for- 
mula. 4-3-J-1-6-7-8-9-10-1. 

Range. —  Northwest  coast  region;  in  summer,  the  Sitkan  Dietrict; 
south  in  winter  along  the  coast  as  far  as  central  California  (Santa  Cruz 
Mountains). 

Hesperocichla  nsevia  meruloides  (revived  name),  new  sub- 
species. 

Orfheui  mtruloidfs  SwAtNSON,  fauna  Boreal i- Americana.  1831,  Birds, 
p.  187. 

Type.—  $  ad.,  No.  39S6.  coll.  J.  G.,  Kowak  River,  Alaska,  May  11, 
1899:  collected  by  J.  Grinnetl. 

DticrifitiBM.—  BaA  and  scapulars  drab  gray  washed  with  sepia;  rump 
clear  mouse  gray;  upper  tail-coverts  and  upper  surface  of  tail  hair  brown; 
top  of  heed  and  cervix  bistre,  shading  posteriorly  into  color  of  back.  ■ 
Dark  parts  of  outer  surface  of  closed  wing  varying  from  c.lOTe  brown  to 
sepia ;  light  tips  of  middle  and  greater  wing-cDverts  and  edgings  of  prima- 
ries buff.  Foreneck  ochraceous  ;  lores  and  aurlcutars  hair  brown  ;  post- 
ocular  stripe  and  small  spot  on  lower  eyelid  cream  buff;  complete  pectoral 
band  hair  brown  washed  with  Isabella  color;  under  parts  immediately 
posterior  to  pectoral  band  rather  pale  tawny  ochraceous,  fading  behind 
into  the  pure  white  of  the  lower  abdominal  region;  feathers  of  sides 
tipped  with  hair  brown  crescents  which  condense  on  Sanks  into  a  patch  of 
the  same  ;  lower  tail'COverts  basally  olive,  laterally  ochraceous  and  termi- 
nally white.  Tips  of  under  wing-coverts  and  bar  on  inside  of  closed  wing 
white.  Lower  surface  of  wings  and  tail  dark  drab  gray.  While  wedges 
at  ends  of  inner  webs  of  three  outer  tail-fealherg :  wedge  of  0 
tail-feather  one  half  inch  in  length ;  those  on  the  other 
smaller. 

MtaiurtmeHis  0/  Tyfe—V/ing,  5.10;  tail,  3.80;  tarsus,  1.30;  middle 
toe  with  claw,  1.12  ;  culmen.  .82  ;  bill  from  nostril.  .63.  Primary  formula, 
3-4-S -3-6-7-8-9- 10- 1. 

Range. —  In  summer  the  interior  of  northern  Alaska  (eastward  to  the 
Mackenzie  River ?J ;  wintering  abundantly  in  southern  California. 

As  is  evident  on  comparing  the  above  descriptions,  well-marked 
differences  exist  in  the  case  of  the  female  between  the  Varied 
Thrush  breeding   in  the  humid    Sitkan   District  and  that  of  the 
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dryer  interior  region  of  northern  Alaska.  The  Sitkan  race  is 
characterized  by  a  predominance  of  deep  browns,  restriction  of 
white  or  light  markings,  and  by  a  shorter  and  more  roiinded  wing. 
The  northern  and  interior  race  has  a  much  grayer  and  paler 
coloration,  greater  extension  of  white  markings,  and  a  longer  and 
more  pointed  wing.  Unfortunately  I  have  no  male  thirds  from 
Sitka,  except  juveniles;  but  three  spring  males  from  the  Kowak 
Valley,  when  compared  with  late  winter  males  from  nortiiern  Cali- 
fornia taken  along  with  females  referable  to  navia,  are  of  a  lighter 
slate  color  dorsally  and  slightly  paler  tawny  beneath.  The 
females  of  this  species  appear  to  be  much  more  subject  to 
protective  coloration,  so-called,  than  the  males,  and  it  is  there- 
fore reasonable  Co  expect  climatic  variations  to  be  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  females  than  in  the  males,  especially  when  the 
climate  of  the  summer  habitat  is  of  an  extreme  nature.  In  the 
winter  home  of  the  Varied  Thrushes  there  is  also  a  different  dis- 
tribution of  the  two  races,  but  their  latitudinal  relation  is  reversed. 
Thirty-five  skins  from  Los  Angeles  County,  California,  arc  all  but 
one  referable  strictly  Co  meruloides,  while  the  majority  of  the 
winter  skins  from  the  coast  region  of  central  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia are  near  nie7'ia.  So  that  merulouies,  although  its  summer 
habitat  is  northernmost,  goes  farthest  south  in  winter,  and  its 
migration  route  is  much  the  longest.  Ntevia  apparently  has  a 
much  shorter  migration  route,  probably  at  most  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  Sitka  and  Monterey.  The  wing-contour  seems  to  offer  a 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  length  of  ihe  annual  migrarion  of 
a  bird.  By  Che  study  of  further  material  1  hope  to  arrive  at  some 
more  definite  conclusions  in  this  regard. 

Now,  as  to  the  correct  nomenclature  of  the  two  forms  here 
described,  I  have  had  some  trouble.  Tun/us  nift'ius  of  Gmelin 
is  briefly  described  from  specimens  taken  at  Noolka  Sound,  Van- 
couver Island.  As  this  is  rather  within  the  Sitkan  District,  I 
have  applied  Gmelin's  name  to  the  race  breeding  in  that  region. 
I  have  not  seen  the  description  of  Pallas's  Tardus  aurorais  from 
Kadiak  Island.  But  the  birds  from  there  are  probably  nearer  the 
Sitkan  race,  unless  they  occur  only  as  migrants  from  further  north. 
For  the  present,  Turdus  auroreus  may  be  left  as  a  synonym  of 
nmiia.     Orpheus  meruloides  of  Swainson  was   described  from  a 
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single  male  specimen  taken  at  Fort  Franklin,  65^'  N.  Lat.  I 
have  seen  no  skins  from  the  Mackenzie  River  region,  but  judging 
from  the  similarity  in  climatic  and  floral  conditions,  I  feci  fairly 
certain  that  the  Varied  Thrushes  of  the  Kowak  Valley  and  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  must  be  similar.  An  examination  of  parallel  races 
of  other  species  points  toward  the  same  conclusion.  I  have  there- 
fore revived  the  name  mtrulotdes  for  this  northern  form,  in'prefer- 
ence  to  proposing  a  new  name. 


ON   A   COLLECTION   OF   BIRDS   MADE   BY   MR.   T.  R. 

THOMPSON  AT   THE  CAY  LOBOS 

LIGHTHOUSE,   BAHAMAS. 

BY   J.    LEWIS   BONHOTE,    B.    A.,   F.    Z.   S.    L., 

Member  of  the  British  Ornithologist's  Union. 

Some  two  years  ago  when  staying  at  Nassau,  Bahamas,  I  was 
struck  by  the  ease  with  which  birds  could  be  observed  on  their 
migrations  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  It  therefore  occurred  to 
me  that  it  might  be  of  interest  if  records  could  be  obtained  from 
the  various  lighthouses  round  the  group  of  the  many  species 
annually  passing  there  on  migration.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Chapman 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  New  York  and  through  him 
obtained  from  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  of  the  U-  S.  Biological  Survey  at 
Washington  a  number  of  schedules  similar  to  those  which  were 
being  circulated  throughout  the  Lighthouses  of  North  America. 
These  together  with  various  inslructions  were  sent  round  to  all 
the  lighthouses  of  the  Bahama  group,  but,  I  regret  to  say,  have 
not  brought  forth  much  result.  Several  keepers  have  written 
promising  their  assistance  but  although  they  are 'kept  supplied 
with  schedules  only  one  collection  has  as  yet  come  to  hand,  the 
results  of  which  I  append  below;  before  doing  so,  however,  I 
would  convey  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Chapman  and  Dr.  Fisher  for 
kindly  procuring  me  the  schedules,  and  to  Mr.  Theo.  R.  Thomp- 
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s<5n  for  all  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  collecting  and  forwarding 
such  interesting  observations. 

Cay  Lobos,  the  island  from  which  these  specimens  have  been 
received,  is  a  small  cay,  situated  in  22°  27'  N.  lat.  and  77°  35'  E. 
long.,  about  40  miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Cuba.  The  schedules 
have  been  very  carefully  filled  up  by  Mr.  Theo.  Thompson,  the 
light-keeper,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  give  as  much  information 
as  possible,  which  may  prove  of  great  interest  if  further  material 
is  received  from  other  localities.  The  observations  include  some 
24  species,  most  of  which  1  have  identified  from  wings,  etc^ 
which  were  collected  ;  of  those  species  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
however,  I  have  not  seen  specimens,  but  have  added  in  parentheses 
the  local  name  from  which  I  felt  justified  in  identifying  them ;  this 
still  leaves  a  few  records  unidentified,  which  I  will  mention 
here,  as  the  local  names  may  possibly  be  known  to  some  of  your 
members. 

"  On  the  26th  November  a  Woodpecker  killed  itself  against  the 
light.  On  the  25th  February,  and  again  on  the  3d  May  a  Bittern 
was  observed  on  the  Cay ;  between  the  26th  March  and  5th  April 
the  following  birds  were  seen,  vis.-.  —  Snipe,  Pigeon,  Kingfisher, 
Chipchip." 

Redshanks  also  arrived  to  the  number  of  about  900  on  the  28th 
March,  and  Mr.  Thompson  adds  a  note  to  the  effect  that  "these 
birds  sleep  on  the  Cay  every  night,  and  a  few  breed  there."  It  is 
in  fact  the  only  bird  recorded  as  nesting  on  the  island. 

Mniotilta  varia. 

No.  5,  25th  March,  1900,  midnight. 

Nos.  1 1  and  ii,  znd  and  3rd  May,  9  p.  M.  to  4  p.  m, 

Panila  americana. 

No.  4,  $  and  9,  ist  March. 

No.  s,  <?)  25th  March. 

No.  1 1,^  and  9  ,  ist  and  2nd  May, 

Helminthotherus  vermivonis. 
No.  6,  5th  April. 
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Dendrceca  csruiescens. 
No.  9,  5,  26ch  April,  a  a.m. 
No.  10,  <y,  1st  May,  2  a.m. 
No.  1 1,  J  9 ,  and  May,  9  p.  m.  to  4  a.  m. 
No.  la,  J  9,  3rd  May,  9  p.m.  to  4  a.m. 

Dendrteca  coronata. 
No.  3,  24th  November. 
No.  4,  isC  March,  a  a.m. 

DcndrcEca  striata. 

No.  8,  J  9,  2sth  April,  2  A.M. 
No.  10,  J  9,  1st  May,  2  a.m. 
No.  II,  J  9,  and  May,  2  a.m. 
No.  12,  J,  3rd  May,  9  p.m.  to  4  a.  m. 
No.  14,  9  ,  17th  May,  8  p.m. 

Dendrceca'  tigrina. 
No.  II,  and  May,  9  p.m. 

Dendroeca  discolor. 

No.  5,  <y,  25th  March. 
No.  12,  3rd  May. 

Seiurus  aureocapillua. 

No.  II,  and  May, 
No.  14,  17th  May. 

Seiurus  noveboracensis. 
No.  II,  and  May. 
No.  14,  17th  May. 

Geothlypis  trichas. 

No.  10,  J,  26th  April. 
No.  \i,  g,  and  May. 
No.  12,  J  9,  3rd  May. 
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Setophaga  niticilla. 

No.  w,  $ ,  2nd  May. 
No.  12,  9,  3rd  May. 
No.  14,  9  ,  rith  May. 

"  Certhiola,  sp.  ?     (Banana  bird.) 

nth  May,  2  a.m. 

Vireo  calidris. 

No.  5,  25th  March. 

Vireo  otivaceua. 
No.  ti,  2nd  May. 

Ammodramus  savannarum. 

No.  II,  2nd  May. 

Dolichonyx  oryzivorus. 

No.  II,  ^  9 ,  in  ad.  plumage,  2nd  May. 

No.  13,  <^  $  ,  in  ad.  plumage,  1  ith  May,  midnight. 

Tyrannus  griseus. 

No.  II,  nth  May. 

Coccyzus  minor. 

No.  3,  <r,  24th  Nov.,  1899,  2  A.M. 

*  Crotophaga  ani.     (Rain  Crow.) 

A  few  observed  on  the  Cay  on  29th  April  and  again  on  the  4th 
May. 

Plegadis  falcinellus. 

No.  5,  immature,  22nd  February ;  shot  in  the  daytime.     This  is 
the  first  recorded  instance  of  this  bird  within  the  Bahama  group. 
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*  Sula  fiber.     (Booby.) 

)n  14th  March  5  birds  passed  over  the  station  at  5.40  p.u. 
m  the  west  and  did  not  stop. 

*  Graculus  dilophus.     (Cormorant.) 

)n  the  1st  May,  and  again  on  the  i8th,  a  pair  of  Cormorants, 
sumably  of  this  species,  visited  the  Cay  for  2  or  3  days. 

•  Tachypetes  aquilus.     (Man-of-War.) 
:4th  Nov.,  1S99. 

*  Phaethon  flavirostris.     (E^g  Bird.) 
St  March. 


Extracts  from  Schedules. 


SuU^  LifU 

IM,. 

lf.m.  <,/  BirJ. 

»-«««■. 

It'M. 

nftw*. 

'■     14.  '899 

T.  aqulluE 

Squally 

S.W.3 

N. 

15.      '' 

D.  coronata        .         . 

Fog  &  Rain 

S.W.3 

N.W. 

■ch   I,  1900 

D.  coronata        . 

Foggy 

N. 

W. 

'5.     " 

M.   varia.    P.  atnerlcana, 

D.  discolor.  V.calidris 

S-E.i 

S.W, 

■il   15.     " 

D.>triata  . 

Misty 

Calm 

N.W. 

16,     II 

D.  CEerulescens  . 
D.cfErulescena.D.  striata. 

S-E.i 

S.W. 

G.  trichas   . 

Clear 

S.E.2 

S.W. 

M.   varia,   P.   americana, 

D.    cBruiescens,    D. 

striata,  D.  tigrina,  S. 

aureocapitlus,  S.  no- 

veboracenals,   G.   tri- 

ch«8,  S.  ruticilU.  V. 

olivaceuB,    A.   savan- 

narum,  D.oryzivorus, 

Very 

T.  griaeu«   . 

Cloudy 

S.E.I 

3.     " 

M-  varia,  D.  cte rulescens, 
D.  striata,  D. disco  lor. 

G.  trichas.  S.  rutictlia 

Raining 

S.W4 

N.W. 

D.  oryzlvorus    , 

N.E4 

S. 

17.    " 

D.  striata,   5.  aureocapll- 

lus,  S,  noveboracen- 

«ls,  S.  ruticilta    . 

S.I 

N.W. 
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A  VISIT   TO   AUDUBON'S   BIRTHPLACE. 

BY   O.   WIDMANN. 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  26,  1897,  I  left  New  Orleans  on 
the  East  Louisiana  R.  R.  bound  for  Mandeville,  St.  Tammany 
Co.,  La. 

In  a  straight  line  Mandeville  is  only  twenty-five  miles  due  north 
of  New  Orleans,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  but 
by  rail  the  distance  is  nearly  twice  as  great.  The  road  follows  the 
lake  shore  through  salt  water  marshes  to  a  point  where  the  lake  is 
only  five  miles  wide,  which  it  crosses  on  a  trestle  to  the  north 
shore.  From  there  it  goes  through  pine  flats  north  to  Pearl  River 
and  thence  west  to  the  little  town  of  Mandevilie,  a  fashionable 
bathing  place  and  a  frequented  summer  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Crescent  City.  In  summer  a  steamboat  line  connects  the  two 
places,  with  Milneburg,  a  suburb  of  New  Orleans,  as  the  starting 
point. 

On  the  day  I  left  New  Orleans  the  gardens  were  full  of  flowers, 
and  in  the  outskirts  a  variety  of  wild  flowers  were  in  bloom.  Wil- 
lows and  cypresses  were  covered  with  young  green,  and  sycamores, 
sweet  gum  and  others  were  opening  their  leaf-buds.  On  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  hundreds  of  Gulls,  Herring  and  Ring-billed,  mostly 
the  latter,  were  flying  up  and  down  and  among  the  numerous  ships 
in  the  harbor.  In  the  region  of  the  stockyards  and  abattoirs 
groups  of  Black  and  Turkey  Vultures  were  alighting  at  the  water's 
edge  or  soaring  in  the  air  above.  Looking  over  the  vast  cane 
fields  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  a  faint  cloud  of  White-bellied 
Swallows  could  be  seen  melting  into  the  gray  of  the  horizon. 

In  the  outskirts,  a  troop  of  about  a  hundred  Cowbirds  was  at- 
tending a  herd  of  cattle,  resting  under  a  huge  oak  tree,  and  on 
the  close-cut  sward  of  a  meadow  an  equally  large  number  of  Pipits 
were  busily  engaged  in  gathering  the  necessary  means  of  suste- 
nance for  their  slender  little  bodies.  Audubon  and  others  were 
right  in  surnaming  him  ludovicianus ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous winter  birds  of  Louisiana. 

In  the  marsh  a  number  of  Hawks  were  seen  from  the  car  win- 
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dow.  An  old  Bald  Eagle  was  sitting  fearlessly  in  a  tree  not  far 
from  the  train ;  several  Marsh  and  Sparrow  Hawks,  and  a  Rough- 
legged  Hawk,  chasing  a  Marsh  Hawk.  On  the  lake  only  a  few 
Cormorants  and  Gulls  were  seen,  and  long  before  the  train  had 
reached  its  destination  night's  lowering  shroud  excluded  farther 
observation. 

The  bathing  season  opens  only  on  the  first  of  May,  and  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  Mandevllle  presented  a  picture  of  grateful  tran- 
quillity. The  long  row  of  villas  fronting  the  lake  looked  as  if 
entirely  deserted  by  man.  The  lawns,  the  shrubs  and  trees  were 
occupied  by  a  set  of  tenants,  who  take  them  only  for  the  winter  and 
pay  no  rent.  Yellow-rumped  Warblers,  White-throated  and  Chip- 
ping Sparrows  were  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  winter  sojourners 
but  a  closer  inspection  revealed  the  presence  of  a  score  of  tempo- 
rary frequenters  of  these  quiet  retreats,  The  streets,  where  the 
stores  and  dwellings  of  the  stationary  population  are,  are  wide  and 
lawn-like ;  roaming  domestic  animals  keep  down  all  superfluous 
vegetation  with  the  exception  of  a  few  palmettoes,  young  pines  and 
an  occasional  blackberry  bush.  We  walk  on  a  green,  soft  carpet 
of  grass,  beset  with  innumerable  bluets  {ffouslonia  caruUd).  Car- 
dinals, Mockingbirds,  Carolina  and  Bewick's  Wrens  are  in  the 
gardens  and  on  the  bird-house  sits  the  Martin  with  his  dear  old 
warble  of  joy.  The  owner  of  the  place  tells  me  that  the  first  came 
February  14,  which  is  not  early  for  southern  Louisiana,  as  in  other 
years  they  have  been  known  to  return  from  one  to  two  weeks 
earlier. 

Artesian  wells  furnish  the  town  with  an  abundance  of  good 
water,  which  runs  in  rivulets  through  the  streets  toward  the  lake. 

On  a  vacant  lot,  well  within  town,  a  troop  of  35  to  40  Meadow- 
larks  is  sporting  fearlessly  and  in  good  cheer;  some  are  singing, 
others  feeding,  all  seem  quite  at  home  in  this  little  town  and  well 
pleased  with  their  Louisianian  winter  quarters.  From  the  thickety 
border  of  a  slough  or  bayou,  which  runs  through  town,  comes  the 
song  of  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat  and  the  feline  alarm  of  the 
Catbird.  A  Thrasher  lights  on  a  garden  fence  and  four  female 
Towhees  are  hopping  in  the  street,  while  from  the  brush  comes 
the  warning  note  of  the  male. 

On  a  stately  water  oak,  which  is  now  putting  forth  its  catkins 
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a  flock  of  Bronzed  Crackles  alights.  They  sit  still  for  a  minute, 
scanning  the  surroundings,  and  then  come  down  into  the  fenced 
garden  lot  to  feed.  They  are  mostly  males,  winter  visitants  from 
the  North.  They  go  in  flocks  from  place  to  place  and  to  the 
common  roost  at  night.  The  single  Grackles  which  we  meet  in 
town  are  not  the  Bronzed,  but  of  a  diiferent  kind  with  many- 
colored  blotches  on  their  back  and  a  slight  difference  in  the  voice. 
In  the  early  morning,  before  the  hordes  o(  Bronzed  Grackles  have 
reached  the  town  from  their  roosting  quarters  in  the  distant 
marsh,  the  resident  Purple  Crackle,  which  spends  the  night  in 
trees  in  town,  is  in  undisputed  possession  of  its  breakfast  table  in 
the  streets. 

March  1  found  me  on  the  road  leading  from  Mandeville  to 
Fontainbleau,  the  plantation  where  Audubon  was  bom  May  4, 
1780,  while  his  parents  were  the  guests  of  Marquis  de  Mandeville 
Marigny,  who  lived  here  in  great  style,  the  owner  of  500  slaves, 
mainly  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane. 

It  is  only  two  miles  over  a  good  road  and  the  early  morning  is 
nice  and  cool  and  pleasant  for  a  walk.  The  Martin  is  the  first 
to  greet  us  as  we  leave  the  hotel  at  6  a.  m.,  but  there  is  bird-life 
everywhere.  From  the  neighboring  yards  comes  the  song  of  the 
Carolina  and  Bewick's  Wren.  In  the  magnolias  which  shade  the 
garden  are  Ruby-crowned  Kinglets  with  their  betraying  terek,  and 
White-throated  Sparrows  are  hopping  over  the  flower  beds  as 
thickly  as  English  Sparrows  in  big  cities.  The  long  double  row 
of  live  and  water  oaks,  which  shade  the  drive  along  the  lake,  is 
alive  with  Yellow-rumps  ;  and  Sapsuckers  {Sphyrapicus  varius) 
hide  behind  their  trunks. 

It  is  6.ZD  now,  and  several  flocks  of  Bronzed  Crackles  are  pass- 
ing over,  coming  from  the  marsh  in  the  east  and  going  for  the 
cultivated  and  wooded  region  in  the  west. 

From  the  railing  of  one  of  the  numerous  wooden  bridges,  which 
lead  out  to  the  bath-houses,  200  yards  from  shore,  a  Kingfisher 
drops  upon  his  finny  prey,  and  a  little  farther  out  over  a  hundred 
Coots  and  Crebes  are  gamboling  in  the  shallow  water  of  the  lake. 

The  song  of  a  Chippy  comes  from  a  large  yard  and  a  big  flock 
flies  up  into  a  tree  ;  they  like  the  company  of  their  own  species, 
always  go  in  flocks  and  do  not  mix  much  with  other  sparrows. 
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At  the  eastern  edge  of  town  a  bayou  joins  its  murky  waters 
with  the  lake,  and  vegetation  is  luxuriant  in  its  realm.  Hoary 
water  tupelos  (Nyisa  unijlora)  and  long- whiskered  cypresses 
[Taxodium  distiehum)  skirt  its  banks,  and  cat-tails,  pitcher  plants 
and  mud-plantains  fill  its  bed.  The  Winter  Wren  has  here  his 
home,  and  Swamp  Sparrows  keep  him  company.  The  Phoebe 
pays  them  frequent  visits.  Black  and  Turkey  Vultures  are  not 
among  the  early  risers  ;  several  of  them  are  still  roosting  lazily  in 
the  tupelos,  not  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  in  per- 
fect unison,  both  species  on  one  branch. 

Shining  far  through  underbrush  and  timber  the  yellow  jasmine 
(Gelsemium  semptmirens)  is  seen  to  rear  its  fragrant  golden  flowers 
on  twining  stem  through  -bushes  high  up  into  trees.  The  shrub- 
like red  buckeye  (^scuius  pavia)  grows  here  in  clusters  and  is 
far  advanced.  Its  leaves  are  nearly  of  full  size  and  some  of  its 
flower  buds  are  ready  to  break  open;  only  two  days  morg  of 
warm,  sunshiny  weather  and  the  first  Hummingbird  will  suck  its 
nectar,  as  the  opening  of  this  flower  is  the  signal  for  the  appear- 
ing of  this  impatient  little  midge.' 

Here  we  leave  the  lake  shore  and  follow  the  road  through 
wooded,  partly  cultivated,  land  eastward.  Reaching  the  comer 
of  an  old  worm  fence,  which  encloses  a  large  field,  lately  ploughed, 
we  stop  to  jot  down  a  lot  of  species,  some  of  which  we  have  not 
yet  met  to-day.  Scattered  through  the  weeds  along  the  fence  a 
gathering  of  Fringillidie  at^acts  our  first  attention.  They  are 
mostly  Field  Sparrows,  but  there  are  others,  too;  there  are  Song 
and  Swamp  Sparrows,  Towhees,  and  White-throated  Sparrows. 
Through  the  fence  rails  slips  a  House  Wren  in  and  out,  and  from 
a  tangle  of  brambles  comes  the  sharp  alarm  note  of  the  Cardinal 
and  the  eeorit  of  a  Thrasher.  Out  on  the  ploughed  ground  thirty 
or  more  small  birds  are  walking,  running,  jumping,  sometimes 
taking  short  flights  in  pursuit  of  winged  insects ;  they  are  Pipits, 
the  animators  of  Louisianian  winter  scenery.  But  there  are 
other,  larger  birds  near  and  among  them,  also  running  over  the 
ground  and  taking  short  flights ;  these  are  Ktlldeers.  While  we 
are  still  taking  in  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  with  its  varied 

'The  firal  Hummer  wu  leen  at  Mandeville,  March  3. 
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bird  life,  a  noise  is  heard  over  our  heads,  and  looking  up  we  are 
just  in  time  to  see  a  troop  of  Pine  Siskins  {Spinuspinus)  falling 
into  a  leafing  sweet  gum  {Liquidambar  siyraeiflua) .  They  came 
in  this  tree  to  rest,  but  only  long  enough  to  see  a  second  troop 
arrive  to  take  their  place.  Soon  all  are  ofE,  and  we  follow 
their  example.  A  Hermit  Thrush,  silent  and  solitary,  flies  up 
from  the  ground  and  hides  behind  a  tree  nearby.  Following  the 
road  through  timber  we  are  struck  with  its  painful  silence  and 
are  glad  to  have  it  broken  by  the  Fish  Crows  from  the  lake  shore 
not  far  off. 

Soon  we  come  to  another,  larger  bayou,  crossed  by  a  bridge,  on 
which  we  stop  to  admire  the  exquisite  scenery.  A  picturesque- 
cypress,  draped  with  streaming  moss  {TUlandsia  usmoides)  and 
its  free  upper  branches  softly  clothed  with  newly  produced  green. 
This  stately  cypress  in  the  center  is  flanked  with  tupelos  of  only 
half  its  height  and  smothering  under  a  heavy  burden  of  moss> 
Upon  this  hoary  background  stand  in  bold  relief  a  few  red  maples^ 
{Actr  rubrum  drumntotidi')  fllled  with  brilliant  crimson  fruit  and 
supported  by  a  base  of  different  shades  of  green,  willows  mixed 
with  scarlet-berried  hollies,  almost  to  the  waters  edge,  an  inky, 
green-black,  sluggish  water,  fifty  feet  in  width.  In  the  overflow, 
on  oozy  ground,  a  troop  of  Rusty  Blackbirds  searches  after  food 
and  others  are  concerting  in  the  tree-tops ;  the  males  are  uniformly 
black,  the  females  gray,  nothing  rusty  can  be  seen  about  them. 
A  few  young  Red-winged  Blackbirds,  males  and  females,  are 
among  them. 

At  last  we  reach  the  gate  of  Fontainbleau  and  behold  a  vast 
extent  of  barren  land  ;  weeds  and  vines,  mingled  in  places  with 
sprouts  from  stumps,  and  scattering  trees  -,  herds  of  horses  and 
cattle,  and  in  a  distance  of  almost  a  mile  a  few  low,  uninteresting 
buildings.  The  transformation  of  a  first-rate  sugar  plantation  into 
a  third-rate  stock  farm  has  left  no  trace  of  its  former  splendor. 

The  foundation  of  the  mansion,  in  which  Audubon  first  saw  the 
light  of  day,  is  still  there,  but  the  walls  have  crumbled  into  a  heap- 
of  bricks,  which'fill  the  cellar.  The  whole  Is  overgrown  with  rank 
vegetation,  crowned  by  trees  rooted  in  the  ruin. 

From  the  large  sugarhouse,  which  has  two  chimneys  and  some  of 
the  walls  still  standing,  a  broad  avenue  leads  straight  down  to  the 
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former  landing  place  on  the  lake.  This  avenue  is  shaded  by  two 
rows  of  immense  live-oaks,  twelve  on  each  side.  Between  every 
two  trees  and  in  a  line  with  their  trunks  there  Stood  at  Audubon's 
time  a  cabin  for  two  families  having  one  big  chimney  in  common ; 
one  of  these  chimneys  is  still  standing,  but  all  others  are  only  a 
heap  of  disintegrating  bricks,  showing  the  transitoriness  of  all 
earthly  things.  Man's  handiwork  is  all  changed,  but  Nature's 
grandeur  is  the  same:  the  trees,  the  lake,  and  the  waves  that 
strike  its  shore ;  the  Mocker  sings  as  cheerfully  as  it  did  then, 
and  the  Vultures  soar  as  dreamily  as  of  old. 

While  coming  through  the  wild  pasture  land  we  noticed  but  few 
birds.  Several  Song  Sparrows  emerged  from  their  recesses, 
looked  with  astonishment  at  the  intruder,  and  disappeared.  A 
small  troop  of  Grass  Finches  {Poxcetes  gramineus)  was  surprised, 
feeding  in  the  road,  and  a  number  of  Flickers  started  from  the 
ground.  A  Sparrow  Hawk  kept  moving  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
the  wandering  voices  of  Goldfinches  and  Purple  Finches  were  in 
the  air.  Of  especial  interest  was  the  meeting  with  a  troop  of 
Common  Crows  (Carvus  americanus),  which  are  not  abundant  so 
far  south,  at  least  not  at  this  date.  Scattered  over  the  cheerless 
waste  were  several  Mockingbirds  and  Shrikes,  all  earnestly 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  game.  Perched  on  the  top  of  a  stout 
weed  and  in  a  hawk-like  attitude,  scrutinizing  the  surrounding 
ground,  they  resemble  each  other  very  much.  Both  whip  their 
tail,  and  both  spring  upon  their  prey  in  the  identical  manner,  and 
also  in  their  musical  reveries  the  listener  is  struck  with  a  strange 
-  semblance. 

After  9  A.  M.  the  sun  is  pretty  warm  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  even  on 
the  first  of  March,  and  when  the  Pine  Warbler's  song  reaches  our 
ear  from  the  adjacent  woods,  we  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
invade  the  privacy  of  its  domain.  Before  we  enter  the  woods  we 
cast  another  look  upon  the  scene  we  leave :  a  scene  of  dreary 
desolation,  whose  gloom  neither  the  sun's  rays  nor  the  arrival  of 
a  hungry  drove  of  White-bellied  Swallows  can  dispel-  And  to 
complete  the  dismal  picture  a  number  of  Turkey  Vultures  are 
drawing  ominous  circles  through  the  blue  above.  While  the 
woods  in  the  watery  region  near  the  lake  are  bare  deciduous  trees  of 
many  kinds,  those  farther  back  on  drier  soil  are  made  up  chiefly 
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of  the  long-leafed  pine  {Pirtus  australis)  with  an  undergrowth  of 
palmetto,  young  pines  and  blackberry  bushes.  These  pines  are 
hung  vith  moss,  but  much  less  so  than  the  trees  on  damper 
ground.  Our  Pine  Warbler  has  been  singing  all  the  while  its 
simple  ditty  at  thp  rate  of  once  every  ten  seconds.  It  is  one  of 
those  vexatious  songs,  which  tax  our  patience  not  a  little.  Some- 
times you  think  it  comes  from  nearby  on  the  ground,  when  really 
the  bird  is  way  off  in  a  tree-top.  He  is  the  only  songster  in  these 
woods  at  present,  and  with  him  census-taking  is  an  easy  task, 
resulting  in  the  sweeping  annotation :  A  common  and  industrious  • 
songster  in  the  pine  woods.  Besides  his  song  he  has  various  calls, 
one  of  which  recalls  the  twittering  of  Swifts. 

Often  when  we  are  Crying  to  discover  the  indefatigable  musician, 
or  when  we  follow  his  flycatching  -antics  in  the  outer  branches,  we 
notice  scales  of  bark  dropping  from  on  high  beside  a  tree.  This 
is  the  work  of  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  (DryobaUs  borealii) ; 
the  pineries  are  his  home  and,  though  he  makes  but  little  noise 
and  hugs  seclusion  on  the  of[-side  of  the  trunk,  the  flying  chips  of 
bark  betray  his  whereabouts.  But  to-day  the  Red-cockaded  are 
not  silent ;  they  chirp  and  chase  and  quarrel  and  frolic  and,  when 
they  light  against  a  tree,  they  make  the  bark  fly  with  a  vim,  as  if 
putting  all  their  mirth  and  passion  in  that  bill,  emitting  all  the 
time  a  note  which  reminds  one  strongly  of  a  Robin's, 

The  Pine  Warbler,  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  and  the 
Brown-headed  Nuthatch  form  a  triumvirate  group,  truly  character- 
istic of  these  piny  woods.  When  you  see  one,  you  will  soon  hear 
or  see  the  other.  The  first  of  March  is  mating  time  with  all  of 
them,  the  most  favorable  days  for  observation.  At  other  times  an 
inconspicuous  little  midge,  the  Nuthatch  draws  to-day  as  much 
attention  as  the  other  members  of  the  coalition.  What  he  lacks 
in  size,  he  makes  up  in  restlessness  and  noise.  With  squeaking 
notes  they  chase  each  other  through  the  woods,  or  measure  trees 
by  nervous  hops  out  to  the  farthest  end ;  a  violent  emotion  sways 
their  diminutive  bodies  and  allows  them  to  rest  only  long  enough 
to  emit  a  little  song,  a  few  really  musical  notes,  the  last  of  which 
recalls  one  of  the  Goldfinch's.  Thus  they  follow  each  other  from 
branch  to  branch,  from  tree  to  tree,  until  at  last  the  impetuous 
knight  carries  his  prize,  and  peace  ensues  once  more  in  these 
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usually  silent  woods-  They  are  not  void  of  bird  life,  but  the  resi- 
dent birds,  if  not  excited,  are  not  loud,  and  the  winter  guests  from 
northern  lands  are  naturally  very  quiet  among  strangers  in  the 
fremd. 

Soft  peos  of  the  Tufted  Tit  are  heard  sometimes,  but  the  species 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  loud  as  farther  north.  Its  cousin  and  com- 
panion, the  Carolina  Chickadee,  is  also  heard  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  Woodpeckers,  the  Downy,  the  Hairy,  and  the  Red-bellied, 
do  not  say  much,  while  the  Sapsucker  says  still  less.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Flicker,  the  Sapsucker  is  the  most  numerous  of  its 
tribe,  and  you  are  just  as  likely  to  find  him  with  the  Kinglets  and 
Yellow-rumps  in  the  magnolia  of  your  garden,  or  with  the  Robins 
and  Cedar-birds  in  the  hollies  at  the  bayou,  as  in  the  deep  pine 
woods.  Rather  surprising  at  first  is  the  presence  of  a  bevy  of  Bob- 
whites  and  a  troop  of  Meadowlarks  in  the  pine  woods,  but  they 
appear  to  feel  themselves  as  much  at  home  there  as  the  Flicker  in 
the  marsh  or  meadow. 

The  bird  fauna  generally  is  quite  varied  in  Louisiana  at  the  first 
of  March,  though  migration  from  the  south  has  not  yet  set  in.  Of 
the  species  which  regularly  leave  the  State  in  winter  only  the 
Martin  has  returned,  but  migration  begins  soon  after  and  becomes 
brisk  by  the  middle  of  the  month. 


•^A    STUDY   OF  THE    GENUS    MACRORHAMPHUS. 

BY    REGINALD   HEBER    HOWE,    JK. 

Ever  since  Thomas  Bell  and  George  N.  Lawrence  in  1852,  in 
the  '  Annals '  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  (Vol,  V, 
pp.  1-5),  recognized  that  long-  and  short-billed  forms  of  this  genus 
existed,  ornithologists  have  either  been  loath  (Coues,  Birds  of  the 
Northwest,  p.  477)  to  accept  the  two  forms,  or  have  been  puzzled 
to  identify  many  specimens  in  the  collections. 

A  month  or  two  ago  while  examining  some  fifteen  specimens  of 
this  genus  in  search  of  a  male  Long-billed  Dowitcher,  the  fact  of 
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the  tremendous  sexual  variation  in  size  of  the  Dowitchers  was 
brought  to  my  notice.  So  very  marked  was  this  sexual  variation . 
in  specimen  after  specimen  examined,  and  so  weak  did  any  color 
diilerence  appear,  that  I  was  at  first  strongly  led  to  believe  that 
the  species  griseus  represented  the  males  and  scolopaceut  the  females 
of  one  and  the  same  species.  Only  after  the  examination  of 
many  breeding  specimens,  over  thirty  in  number,  did  I  become 
convinced  that  a  subspecific  difference  exists.  I  believe,  with 
Dr.  Ridgway  (Bull.  N.  O.  C,  Vol.  V,  pp.  157-160)  that  uolapaaus 
should  stand  as  a  subspecies  and  out  of  which  rank  I  cannot 
see  why  it  was  taken,  as  intergrades  unquestionably  exist.  I 
have  examined  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  specimens  of  the  genus 
Macrerhamphus  with  the  result  that  I  find  that  adults  of  the  two 
species,  in  summer  or  winter  plumages,  are  to  be  determined 
almost  invariably  by  the  criterion  of  bill  measurement  alone,  and  if 
in  breeding  plumage  to  be  even  more  easily  separated.  I  have 
been  also  able  from  the  large  series  before  me  to  more  definitely 
fix  both  the  breeding  ranges  and  the  migratory  route  of  the  two 

In  regard  to  the  sexual  variation  shown  in  the  order  Limicolte, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper  {Tringa 
maculata)  (see  Auk,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  179,  and  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  J07),the 
maUs  exceed  the  females  in  size,  while  in  the  present  genus  the 
reverse  is  true.  The  Wilson's  Snipe  {Gallinago  delieata),  American 
Woodcock  {PAilohela  minor),  the  genera  Limosa  and  Nttmenius,  all 
£how  this  latter  type  of  sexual  variation  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Macrorhamphus  griseus  Gmelin. 

Geographical  Breeding  Range. —  The  breeding  range  of  this 
species  is  given  as  "within  the  Arctic  Circle"  in  Chapman's 
*  Hand-book  '  (p.  155),  based  on  what  data,  other  than  hypotheti- 
cal, I  am  ignorant.  We  know,  however,  from  various  sources  < 
that  it  breeds  in  Ungava.  Its  breeding  range  I  think  can  be 
safely  said  to  be  to  the  north  and  northeast  of  Hudson  Bay,  from 
the  5Sth  parallel  northward  to  Greenland,^  probably  also  a  little 

'Turner,  Biids  of  Labrador,   18S5,  p.  ^46;  Steams,  Bird  Life  in  Labnulor, 
1886,  p.  53. 
*  Arctic  Manual  and  Instrutilons,  1875. 
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to  the  northwest  of  it,  perhaps  to  the  looth  meridian  of  longitude.^ 
Reek's  mention*  of  it  as  breeding  in  Newfoundland  is  too  vaguely 
stated  for  recognition. 

M^atory  Routes. —  The  migratory   route  of  this   species,  as 

will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  map,  is  down  the  Atlantic 

>    coast,  becoming  less  marked  as  it  progresses  southward,  until  at 

the  Carolina's  it  seems  to  pass  in  the  main  off  the  coast,  perhaps 

.to  the  West  Indi*^s  and  Bermuda  where  it  has  been  recorded.* 

The  specimens  obtained  in  the  Western  States  are  no  doubt 
stra^lers,  offshoots  from  the  main  migration ;  those  from  Lower 
California  and  Mexico,  wintering  birds. 

CkaracUrisiici  of  summer  flumagt :  AduUi.  —  Upper  parts  black,  the 
feathers  lightly  edged  with  vihite  or  buffv,  hardly  allerirg  (he  almost 
black  appearance  of  the  back  and  crown.  Uppermost  tail-coverts  white, 
spotted  wlih  black ;  tail  feathers  white  barred  with  black  and  while,  the 
median  ones  rarely  with  pati  buff.  Breast  j«//aiviii  rufous,  spotted  well 
down  on  the  abdomen. 

Characttristici  of  plumage  in  trnmitiiH  Itages.  —  M.  griteut  can  be  gen- 
erally distinguished  by  the  black  and  wiitc  barred  tail  feathers,  anAyl- 
lotoish  (hade  of  rufous  underparts.  as  long  ub  any  of  this  color  is  percep- 
tible.    Alto  by  the  spotted,  not  barred,  uppermost  tail-coverts. 

Characteristics  of  plumage  in -winter.  —  M.  griitus  can  generally  be  told 
by  the  close  sfolting  ai  the  uppermost  tail-covei-ts. 

Characteristic  plumage  of  young.  —  Upper  parts  fuecous  bordered  and 
l>arred  with  bu^,  breast  paler,  very  faintly  marked- 
Adults  males  Bill  (culmen)  1.01-1.32         (ave   I.11-I-) 
"       females*        "  "         1.35-1.56         fave,  1+4-I-) 
Young  males            "  "         2.04-1.31 
"       females         "  "         —    J.40 

'  Wright,  teste  Macoun,  Birds  of  Canada,  Part  I,  pp.  153,  154. 

'  Canadian  Nat,,  Vol.  V,  new  series,  1870,  p,  294. 

'  Corjr,  Cat.  of  West  ladian  Birds,  p.  92 ;  Keid.  Biids  of  Bermuda,  Bull.  U. 
S.  Nat.  MuB.,  No.  35,  1884,  pp,  233, 134. 

'Taken  from  breeding  specimens  ot  birds  having  attained  or  stilt  in  the  breed- 
ing plumage,  either  in  proximity  of  their  breeding  grounds  or  from  the  centre 
of  their  migration  routes,  and  which  were  absolutely  identifiable  from  their 
coloration. 

'  In  one  extreme  specimen,  perhaps  wrongly  sexed,  2.:i. 
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M^  showing  Breeding  Ranges  and   Migration   Routes  of  MatrBrhampKm 
gristus  and  M.  gritaa  icalefaceiit. 
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Macrorhamphus  griseus  scolopaceus    {Say). 

Geographical  Breeding  Range .—'t\(\%  form  seems  almost  con- 
tined  to  Alaska  in  the  breeding  season,  certainly  extending  no 
farther  east  than  the  i  loth  meridian  of  longitude  or  south  of  the 
48th  parallel  of  latitude  in  British  Columbia. 

Migratory  Routes.  —  The  trend  oi.  the  migration  route  of  scolopa- 
cms,  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  map,  seems  to  be  in  a  north- 
westerly-southeasterly direction  in  the  main  to  the  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  OfEshoots  from  the  main  route  reach  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts,  on  the  latter  not  uncommonly  from 
Sable  Island  southward.  Perhaps  a  few  work  up  the  coast  from 
Florida  where  they  are  by  far  the  roost  common  of  the  two  forms 
on  migrations,  especially  in  November  and  February. 

Ckaracttritllcs  of  summer  plumage:  Adults.  —  Upper  parts  black, 
the  feathers  strougty  edf^ed  and  marked  with  deep  rufout;  this  U  espe- 
ciallj'  BO  in  ;oun|;  birds,  giving  the  back  and  crown  a  mottled  black  and 
rufous  effect.  Uppermost  taii-caverts  white  generailj  barred  with  black, 
outer  tail  feathers  white  barred  with  black,  median  ones  barred  with 
black  and  rufous.  Breast  salmon;  throat  spotted  with  round  arrow- 
shaped  markings  ;  breast  and  flanks  barred  with  black. 

Ckaraeterhtics  of  plumage  in  transition  stages:  —  Scalofiaceiu:  can  be 
distinguished  well  into  the  autumn  and  in  the  earlv  spring  hy  the  barred 
rufoHi  and  black  median  tail  feathers,  and  salmon  tinge  of  the  breast 
coloring. 

Ckaracteriftics  of  plumage  in  -a/inter.  —  M.  g.  scolopaceus  can  gener- 
ally be  told  by  the  burred  uppermost  tail-coverts. 

Characieriflics  of  plumage  of  yonng. —  Upperparts  black,  heavily 
bordered  and  marked  with  deet  rufous;  tips  of  the  median  tail  feathers 
barred  with  black  and  rufous;  throat  whitish,  faintly  marked;  breast 
light  salmon  lightly  marked  with  nrron'-ghaped  spots  of  Husky,  abdo- 
men pale  salmon. 

Mtasuremenls. 

Adult  males'  Bill  (culmen)  2.23  -1.71         (ave.  J.45-f-) 

■'      females'      "  •'  2.40-3.04         (ave.  J.71-I-) 

Young  males  "  '■  t.<)o"-2.59 

'■      females  ■'  "  —    2.67 

>  Extreme  specimens   of  males   measure  3. 11  and   a.8o  (the  latter  perhaps 
erroneously  sexedj;  of  an  extreme  female  3.0S. 
'  Still  showing  down. 
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Yt>t  the  use  of  specimens  or  generous  assistance  my  thanks  are 
due  to  Messrs.  William  Brewster,  Waller  Deane,  H.  B.  Bigelow, 
Outmm  Bangs,  Witmer  Stone,  Drs.  J.  A.  Allen,  Robert  Ridgway, 
Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  Walter  Faxon,  Louis  B,  Bishop,  Mr.  A-  .H. 
Norton,  and  others. 


BIRDS   OF   PREY   AS   OCEAN   WAIFS. 


It  is  no  unusual  event,  as  every  ornithologist  knows,  for  land 
birds  to  board  ships,  when  a  greater  or  less  distance  off  land,  or 
to  be  seen  from  their  decks  as  they  wing  an  aimless  course  over 
the  ocean.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  such  known  cases  are  very  few, 
compared  to  the  number  of  birds  that  are  forced  off  land  by  un- 
friendly gales  and  that  finally  perish  miserably  in  the  depths  of 
ocean  unseen  of  human  eye.  After  once  losing  sight  of  land,  few  of 
the  comparatively  weak-winged  land  birds  are  likely  ever  to  regain 
it,  and  no  doubt  many  of  the  powerful- winged  species  become 
hopelessly  lost  when  once  the  friendly  land  has  faded  from  view. 
The  ocean  is  no  friend  to  the  land  bird,  but  annually  exacts  its 
deadly  toll  with  unfailing  certainty. 

Two  unusually  interesting  instances  of  birds  taking  refuge  on 
board  ships  have  recently  come  to  my  notice,  and,  as  they  possess 
special  interest  to  American  ornithologists,  I  here  record  them. 
Both  cases  have  been  communicated  by  Capt.  Peter  Johnson  of 
the  bark  '  Roderick  Dhu  '  which  sails  between  San  Francisco  and 
Hilo. 

In  May  or  June  of  1897  a  brown  hawk  boarded  the  'Dhu' 
when  some  200  miles  outward  bound  from  Hilo  and,  as  one  sure 
of  its  rights,  took  through  passage  to  California.  The  bird  chose 
the  end  of  the  starboard  royal  for  its  perch,  and  maintained  its 
place  all  the  way  over,  save  when  it  made  excursions  from  the 
ship  after  "  small  birds."  Just  what  the  latter  were  is  not  certain, 
though  the  Captain  surmised,  with  much  probability,  that  they 
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were  petrels.  The  hungry  hawk  seemed  able  to  desciy  its  prey 
when  a  long  distance  oft,  for  it  frequendy  flew  out  of  sight  on  its 
predatory  excursions  but,  sooner  or  later,  it  always  returned  to  the 
same  perch. 

Though  the  certain  identification  of  this  "  brown  hawk  "  is  not 
possible,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  Hawaiian  Su/eo 
solilariiis. 

This  particular  individual  must  have  been  more  exp^t  at  catch- 
ing birds  than  its  fellows  usually  are  in  Hawaii,  for  during  the 
voyage  it  was  seen  to  return  to  the  ship  from  at  least  a  dozen  suc- 
cessful bird  catching  expeditions.  Necessity  is  indeed  a  sharp 
spur.  Though  the  lo  sometimes  catches  birds  in  Hawaii,  the 
occasions  are  comparatively  rare,  rats  and  mice,  the  larvie  of  the 
sphinx  moths,  and  large  spiders  constituting  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  its  food. 

That  theprey  of  this  particular  individual  consisted  of  birds 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  for  the  feathers  plucked  from  the 
body  of  its  victims  frequently  floated  to  the  deck  below.  The 
litter  thus  made  excited  the  wrath  of  the  mate  who  more  than 
once  suggested  shooting  the  hawk  by  way  of  retaliation.  Fortu- 
nately this  was  not  done,  and,  about  the  time  when  the  California 
coa^t  was  sighted,  lo  left  the  ship  flying  landwards  and  was  seen 
no  more.  Possibly  it  was  shot  later  by  some  enterprising  col- 
lector, and  may  yet  figure  again  in  ornithological  literature. 

The  particular  interest  of  the  voluntary  (in  part  at  least)  voy- 
age to  California  of  this  particular  hawk  appears  when  are  recalled 
the  facts  relating  to  the  specimen  described  in  1879  by  Mr.  Ridg- 
way  as  Onychotes  gruberi.  This  bird,  as  Mr.  Ridgway  himself 
has  shown,  is  a  typical  B.  sotiiarius.  At  first  supposed  to  have 
been  shot  near  San  Francisco,  if  I  remember  correctly,  the  pres- 
ence of  this  specimen  in  a  California  bird  collection  was  after- 
wards otherwise  accounted  for,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  species 
in  California  as  an  accidental  visitor  was  discredited.  The  facts 
here  recorded,  however,  considerably  increase  the  probability  that 
the  sp>ecimen  upon  which  Onychotes  gruberi  was  based  actually 
reached  California  alive,  possibly  by  the  same  means  as  the  indi- 
vidual here  mentioned. 

Buteo  solitarius,  though  sluggish  of  movement  and  slow  of  wing. 
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is  a  powerful  flier,  like  its  congeners,  and  I  have  little  doubt  of  its 
ability,  unaided,  under  favorable  conditions,  to  fly  from  Hawaii  to 
the  California  coast  (about  zooo  miles),  provided  a  straight  course 
was  maintained  —  a  most  unlikely  supposition.  The  chances, 
however,  of  an  individual  actually  making  this  long  flight  are  of 
course  extremely  slight. 

Id  October,  1900,  when  some  500  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  the  '  Dhu '  was  boarded  by  an  owl,  which,  from 
its  size  and  description  can  have  been  no  Other  than  the  Short- 
eared  Owl  (Asw  ac^pifrinui) .  The  bird  alighted  in  the  rigging, 
and  was  so  fagged  as  to  be  easily  caught  by  hand.  It  was  placed 
in  a  coop  but  would  eat  nothing  and  died  in  a  week  or  so. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  regarding  this  waif  is  as  to  the  place 
it  came  from.  Its  proximity  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  when  it  flew 
aboard  the  ship  may  be  thought  to  indicate  that  it  was  blown  out 
to  sea  from  one  of  these,  every  member  of  the  group  being  inhab- 
ited by  this  species. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  direction  of  the 
wind  (which  was  from  the  northeast),  and  the  evident  exhaustbn 
of  the  bird  point  to  the  possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  that  the 
owl  was  from  the  northeast  and  was  of  American  origin. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  owls  which  originally  stocked 
Hawaii  came  from  America  and,  although  the  island  residence  of 
the  species  has  been  long  enough  to  firmly  fix  the  owl  in  Hawaiian 
mythology  and  even  to  elevate  it^to  a  place  in  the  Hawaiian  Pan- 
theon, it  has  not  sufficed  to  impress  upon  it  distinctive  or  varietal 
characters. 

My  own  opinion  upon  this  latter  point  is  entitled  to  but  little 
weight,  since  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  directly  compare  island 
birds  with  specimens  from  the  mainland  ;  but  so  lar  as  I  can  judge 
the  island  specimens  are  not  distinguishable.  In  conflrmation  of 
this  opinion  I  quote  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Stejneger  r  "  The 
four  specimens  of  Short-eared  Owls  from  the  Hawaiian  islands  be- 
fore me  do  not  justify  the  retention  of  Asio  sandwUlunsis  as  a 
separate  race."  (Proc.  U,  S.  Nat.  Museum,  p.  85,  1887.)  Mr. 
Scott  B.  Wilson  states  that  this  opinion  was  shared  by  the  late  Mr. 
J.  H.  Gurney  (Birds  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands). 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  owls 
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of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  migratory.  I  have  little  doubt,  as 
stated  above,  that  the  island  strigine  stock  was  derived  from  Amer- 
ica; probably  from  Alaska.  The  occurrence  of  the  bird  above 
menticAied,  500  miles  at  sea  and  under  the  circumstances  narrated, 
is  most  reasonably  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  it  had 
flown  from  the  Alaskan  coast,  from  which,  at  this  season,  thousands 
of  plovers,  [umstones,  ulili,  and  ducks  are  migrating  to  the  islands. 
An  owl  might  readily  follow  the  track  of  these  birds,  and  be 
piloted  directly  to  the  islands  which,  otherwise,  there  would  be 
small  chance  indeed  of  its  reaching. 

Once  here,  however,  the  wanderer  is  likely  to  remain,  though,  of 
course,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  a  stray  bird  from  the  mainland 
might  not  choose  to  return  home  in  the  spring  when  it  would  find 
plen^  of  plovers  and  other  birds  bound  for  its  own  home. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Short-eared  Owl 
breeds  abundantly  upon  the  islands,  where  its  distribution  is  local 
and  the  pairs  seem  to  inhabit  the  same  locality  indefinitely.  New 
additions  from  America  (and  these  probably  are  few  in  number  and 
arrive  at  long  intervals)  are  much  more  likely  to  mate  with  the 
bland  birds  already  established  than  to  part  company  with  thero 
and  to  undertake  the  hazardous  experiment  of  a  return.  The 
islands  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  habits  of  this,  the  only  owl  ■ 
that  so  far  has  reached  them,  and  ahhough  persecution  of  late 
years  has  diminished  its  numbers  it  is  still  far  from  uncommon. 


DESCRIPTION   OF   A   SUPPOSED   NEW   SUBSPECIES 
OF  PARUS  FROM   NEW   MEXICO. 

BY    FRANCIS  J-    BIRTWKLL. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  during  a  residence  covering  two  winters,  the  writer  has 
noticed  a  peculiarity  existing  among  the  chickadees  which  pass 
through  in  the  brief  migrations  from  the  high  mountains  and 
those  wintering  in  the  valley. 
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In  brief,  while  the  migrants  are  of  the  normal  colors  as  well  as 
those  birds  wintering  in  the  cedar  covered  foothills  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  valley,  and  those  breeding  among  the  mountain 
parks  of  the  Pecos  River  Forest  Reserve,  the  winter  residents  of 
the  valley  are  heavily  melanistic,  and  no  ordinary  chickadee  appears 
-to  occupy  the  valley  in  the  cold  months  with  them.  In  the  early 
spring  the  melanistic  birds  vanish  and  are  not  observed  again 
until  the  next  cold  weather.  These  statements  are  also  supported 
by  the  results  of  twenty-one  years  observations  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Cobb 
of  Albuquerque,  about  that  city,  which  collectively  considered, 
oppose  the  possible  suggestion  that  the  melanistic  birds  are  but 
occasional  examples  of  melanism. 

Examinations  of  a  large  series  of  specimens  show  the  strange 
birds  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Rio  Grande  valley  alone,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Albuquerque.  Sixty  specimens  kindly  loaned  from  the  National 
Museum  exhibit  no  examples  or  even  transition  forms  and  these 
embrace  specimens  of  various  seasons  from  California,  Nevada, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  supposed  new  form  is  from  Palmer  Lake,  Colo- 
rado, but  the  resemblance  is  slight. 

As  shown  by  these  specimens  and  by  others,  as  well  as  many 
collected  personally,  the  winter  fonn  of  the  .valley  deserves  at 
least  subspecihc  recognition.  Specific  rank  is  possible,  but  the 
birds  belong  to  the  gambeli  series  and  bear  the  same  relation  to 
Pants  gambeli  as  Bueto  borealu  caliirus  bears  to  borealis. 

It  is  proposed  to  describe  the  new  form  as  follows : 


Parus  gambeli  thayeri,  subsp.  nov. 

Tj'pe,  No.  216,  author's  collection,  adult,  sex  ? ,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  Dec. 
37.  '90O- 

Habitat  (so  far  ai  known) :  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  near  Albuquer- 
que, in  winter. 

Subsp.  etar, —  Similar  to  Paris  gambtU,  but  whole  body  msrkingt, 
including  the  white  of  head  and  underparts,  the  black  head  areai,  the  ashj 
ghade  of  the  dorsum  and  (he  wings  and  tail,  overcast  with  dull,  heavy 
melanistic  effects.  In  the  type  specimen  the  underpants  are  blackish  slate 
•lightly  tinged  with  tawny  on  the  sides,  and  this  intensity  represents  the 
average  example  as  observed  by  me.     Bill  and  feet  as  In  gambtii,  black. 
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McMuremenU :  Length,  4.S5  in.;  extent,  8.00;  wing,  2.601  tall,  1.4J  ; 
tarsus,  .61;  culmen,  .30. 

Compared  with  all  available  material  the  new  fonn  is  clearly 
recognized  at  a  glance,  and  with  those  specimens  from  northern 
California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada,  having  very  Fight  underparts 
shaded  with  ochraceous,  especially  so. 

I  take  pleasure  in  naming  this  peculiar  bird  after  my  generous 
friend  Colonel  John  E.  Thayer  of  Lancaster,  Mass. 


THE  PTERYLOSIS    OF  PODAJiGUS.ViYTli  NOTES  ON 
THE   PTERYLOGRAPHY   OF   THE  CAPRIMULGI. 

BY   HUBERT   LYMAN   CLARK. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas  of  the  National 
Museum,  a  very  fine  alcoholic  specimen  of  Podargus  recently 
came  into  my  hands  for  the  study  of  its  pterylosis.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  label  with  it  to  indicate  either  the  species  or  the  locality. 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  specific  variations  in  the  pterylosis 
of  this  genus  are  any  greater  than  among  the  other  Caprimulgi, 
where  ihey  really  amount  to  very  little.  Nitzsch  says  that  the 
pterylosis  of  Podargus  gigas  is  entirely  like  that  of  Caprimulgus, 
excepting  the  dorsal  tract,  but  as  his  examination  was  probably  of 
a  dried  skin,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  overlooked  some  very 
important  differences.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  pterylosis  of 
Podargus  is  very  distinctive  and  shows  some  very  interesting  and 
important  peculiarities. 

The  front  part  of  the  head  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  is 
densely  feathered  and  this  tract  continues  backward  over  the 
crown  as  a  broad  median  band.  On  each  side  of  this,  just  above 
the  eye,  is  a  single  very  distinct  row  of  contour  feathers.  The 
back  of  the  head  is  very  fully  feathered  and  the  upper  cervical 
tract  is  strong,  and  divides  into  two  forks  which  extend  to  the  end 
pi  the  shoulder  blades.  The  dorsal  tract  is  forked  for  a  much 
greater  distance  than  in  any  North  American  goatsucker ;  its  two 
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branches  are  slender  and  nearly  parallel.  The  humeral  tracts  are 
strongly, developed  and  unite  over  the  shoulder  with  the  ventral 
tracts.  The  femoral  tracts  are  very  large  and  in  the  specimen 
before  me  consist  of  two  very  distinct  parts  :  an  outer  band  which 
runs  forward  from  near  the  base  of  the  tail,  along  the  posterior 
side  of  the  femur,  and  directly  across  the  tibia.  Just  above  the  middle, 
and  a  large  patch  on  the  femur  just  above  this  band.  The  latter 
patch  is  made  up  of  about  fifty  short,  thick  and  very  oily  feathers, 
as  the  new  feathers  were  just  appearing  here.  It  is  possible  that 
these  patches  had  recently  been  moulted,  but  there  were  no  young 
feathers  anywhere  else  on  the  bird,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  in  the  great  reduction  or  absence  of  the  oil-gland,  these 
patches  furnish  the  oil  for  preening  the  plumage.  (The  examin- 
ation of  a  few  skins  would  soon  settle  this  point.)  There  is  a 
small  but  distinct  pteryla  on  the  front  of  the  tibia.  The  lower 
cervical  tract  is  narrow  and  forked  far  up  on  the  throat.  On  the 
chin  the  feathering  is  confined  to  about  five  somewhat  separated 
rows,  which  form  a  longitudinal  band  with  convex  sides  in  the 
middle  of  the  infra-ma ndibular  space.  The  ventral  tracts  are 
wide  on  the  breast  but  narrow  on  the  belly,  and  are  connected 
with  the  hypopterum  by  a  very  large  and  evident  '  hook '  of 
feathers,  on  the  sides.  The  oil-gland  is  entirely  wanting  in  the 
specimen  before  me.  The  feet  are  feathered  only  to  the  tarsal 
joint.  The  filoplumes  are  very  long  and  slender.  There  is  no 
true  down.  The  aftershaft  is  reduced  to  a  mere  scale  only  about 
I  mm.  long  and  bearing  no  barbs,  but  the  barbs  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  feather  meet  at  its  base.  There  are  no  rictal  bristles. 
The  rectrices  are  10  in  number,  the  middle  pair  longest,  the  outer 
shortest.  The  alula  contains  4  feathers.  The  wing  is  aquincu- 
bital  and  there  are  14.  secondaries.  The  primaries  are  10  in  num- 
ber, of  which  the  sixth,  seventh  and  ei^th  are  longest.  Nitzsch 
gives  only  21  remiges  to  Podargus,  but  there  are  clearly  24  in  the 
specimen  before  me. 

Just  before  Mr.  Lucas  sent  me  Podargus,  a  very  good  male 
Chuck-wiils-widow  {Antrostomus  carolinensis)  came  into  my  pos- 
session, and  the  examination  of  its  pteiylosis  proved  of  consid- 
erable interest.  It  differs  very  decidedly  from  that  of  the  Whip- 
poorwill,  quite  as  much  so  as  from  any  of  the  North  American 
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Caprimulgi.  There  are  ten  longitudinal  rows  on  the  crown  and 
their  arraiigement  is  somewhat  as  in  Nyctidromus.  The  pterylosis 
of  the  head,  however,  differs  from  that  of  all  other  North  American 
genera  in  the  much  greater  density  of  feathering  on  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  forehead,  and  on  the  back  of  the  crown.  The  median 
band  on  the  front  of  the  crown  is  also  broader  and  denser  than  in 
the  smaller  Caprimulgi.  The  row  of  pinnate  rictal  bristles  is  very 
prominent.  The  upper  cervical  tract  forks  very  widely:  the 
branches  are  narrow  and  are  indistinctly  connected  with  the  ends 
of  the  humeral  tracts.  The  dorsal  tract  is  deeply  forked  anteriorly 
and  well-defined.  It  is  also  forked  at  the  base  of  the  oil-gland, 
so  that  there  is  a  distinct  apterium  there,  as  in  some  of  the  owls. 
The  femoral  tracts  are  rather  large  but  are  entirely  confined  to  the 
femurs.  The  ventral  tracts  are  broad  on  the  breast  and  narrow 
gradually  on  the  belly,  each  longitudinal  row  being  successively 
shorter,  beginning  with  the  innermost.  The '  hook  '  connecting  this 
tract  with  the  hypopterum  is  very  prominent.  The  feathering  of  the 
infra-mandibul^r  region  is  very  sparse,  consisting  of  9  longitudi- 
nal rows.  The  tarsus  is  feathered  nearly  to  the  toes  in  front. 
Aftershafts  are  large,  the  oil-gland  is  bare,  the  filoplumes  are  long 
and  down  feathers  are  wanting.  There  are  10  rectrices,  of  which 
the  middle  pair  are  longest.  There  are  lo  primaries  (8,  7,  9,  6, 
5,  4,  3,  10,  2,  I),  14  secondaries  and  3  feathers  in  the  alula. 
The  wing  is  aquincubital.  Judged  from  the  pterylosis  alone,  there 
is  no  justification  for  uniting  the  Chuck-wills-widow  and  the  Whip- 
poorwill  in  the  same  genus,  for  they  differ  quite  as  markedly  as 
any  other  two  American  genera.  We  may  therefore  refer  the 
former  to  Antroslomus  and  the  latter  to  Caprtmulgus,  though  it 
may  be  the  European  species  of  Caprimulgus  do  not  agree  with 
it  in  detail.     It  is  impossible  to  determine  from  Nitzsch's  figure. 

Podargus  and  Antrostomus  are  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
American  genera  which  have  been  examined  hitherto  and  several 
of  their  peculiarities  (as  for  example  the  large  number  of  second- 
aries) are  doubtless  due  to  their  greater  size.  But  in  most,  if  not 
all  of  the  points  in  which  they  differ  from  other  Caprimulgi,  they 
seem  to  approach  the  owls,  and  thus  confirm  the  opinion  which  I 
expressed  in  1894  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  M us..  Vol.  XVII,  p.  572) 
that,  judged  by  their  pterylography,  "the  Caprimulgi  are  related 
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to  the  Striges  and  not  very  distantly  either,"  This  intermediate 
position  of  Antrostomus  and  Podargus  will  be  made  more  evident 
by  the  following  table  (Table  A)  in  which  the  characters  of  these 
(wo  genera  are  contrasted  with  those  of  the  other  North  American 
Caprimulgi  and  the  Owls.  The  characters  in  which  all  these 
groups  agree,  as  the  absence  of  down,  the  aquincubital  wing,  etc., 
have  purposely  been  omitted  from  this  table. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  the  sternal 
tracts  and  the  number  of  primaries,  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn 
pterylographically  between  the  Caprimulgi  and  the  Striges,  Antro- 
stomus and  Podargus  furnishing  just  such  intermediate  characters 
as  might  be  expected  from  their  size  and  habits.  As  there  are 
still  many  interesting  genera  to  be  examined,  even  these  two  dif- 
ferences may  prove  to  be  inconstant,  and  the  accumulated  evidence 
thus  confirms  the  view  that  Goatsuckers  and  Owls  are  near  rela- 
tives. 

Nitzsch  says  that  the  pterylography  of  the  Caprimulgids  is  very 
close  to  that  of  Cypselus  but  he  must  have  expected  to  find  a  re- 
semblance or  it  never  would  have  occurred  to  him.  Thanks  again 
to  Mr.  Lucas,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  ptery- 
lography of  ten  species  of  Swifts.  The  different  genera  resemble 
each  other  very  closely  but  I  find  very  few  important  resemblances 
between  the  Cypseli  and  Caprimulgi  and  some  striking  differ- 
ences. Indeed  the  general  pattern  of  the  pterylosis  is  strikingly 
different  and  there  seems  to  be  no  connecting  links.  The  con- 
trast will  be  made  clear  by  the  table  (Table  B). 

A  full  report  on  the  pterylography  of  the  swifts  is  in  prepara- 
tion ;  the  only  reason  for  referring  to  it  here  is  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  Caprimulgi  are  not  to  be  sought 
among  the  so-called  Cypseliformes  or  Macrochires,  but  much  more 
probably  among  the  nocturnal  birds  of  prey. 
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REPUBLICATION   OF   DESCRIPTIONS     OF     NEW   SPE- 
CIES  AND   SUBSPECIES   OF   NORTH   AMERICAN 
BIRDS.   NO.   II. 

BY  J.    A.    ALLEN. 

Thb  first  series  of  these  descriptions  was  published  in '  The  Auk ' 
for  October,  1899  {XVI,  pp.  338-3S'>)i  'i  response  to  requests 
therefor,  as  there  stated.  The  first  installment  covered  the  years 
1S97,  1898,  and  most  of  1899,  and  included  those  added  in  the 
Ninth  Supplement  to  the  Check-List  (see  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  pp. 
97-133).  The  present  installment  covers  the  year  1900,  with  a 
few  species  published  in  the  latter  part  of  1899. 

In  this  'republication,'  as  explained  in  the  introduction  to  the 
first  installment,  the  original  diagnoses  or  descriptions  are  given  in 
full,  in  the  exact  words  of  the  author,  unless  otherwise  indicated 
by  the  omission  of  marks  of  quotation,  with  such  additional 
remarks  as  at'e  necessary  to  a  proper  presentation  of  the  case. 


Colymbua  dominicue  bracbypterus  (Ckafman). 

Colymbui  doiHinicui  brackypterus  Chapman,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 
XII,  1899,  256,  Dec.  23.  1899. 

"  Ciar.  $ub3p. — ^  Similar  to  Colymbus  domitiicus  Linn.,  but  with 
shorter  wings  and  bill,  less  fuscoiia  on  the  sides  and  flanks,  and  whiter 
underparts. 

"  Description  of  type.— {^o.  11,  Coll.  George  B.  Sennetl,  m«le,  Lomiu 
Ranch,  Lower  Rio  Grande,  Texas.  April  37,  1S78,  Collected  by  George 
B.  Sennetc.)  ~  Head  and  necii  all  around  plumbeous,  the  crown  greenish  ; 
the  throat  black,  some  of  the  feathers  tipped  with  whitish  ;  back  fuscous 
with  slight  greenlBh  reflections ;  wing-coverts,  tertials,  and  exposed  part 
of  outer  primaries  fuscous  ;  basal  portion  of  inner  web  of  first  priinary 
white,  this  white  increasing  in  extent  on  each  succeeding  feather  until  it 
whollj'  occupies  the  seventh  to  twelfth  feathers,  when  It  decreases  and  is 
replaced  by  fuscous  ;  neck  slaty,  breast  washed  with  brownish,  fainter  on 
the  aides  ;  sides  and  flanks  washed  with  fuscous  ;  rest  of  underparts  silverj 
white,  through  which  the  darker  bases  of  the  feathers  show  only  slightly. 
Wing,  3.80  ;  tarsus,  I.2J  ;  middle  toe.  1.78 1  culmen,  .81 ;  depth  of  bill  at 
nosiril,,3oin. 

" DescriplionoffeBiaU.'No.  11,  Collection  of  George  B.  S«nnett,  Lomfta, 
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Texa*,  April  17,  1878.  —  Similar  to  the  male,  but  whiter  below  and  allghtlj' 
tmaller.  Wing,  3.78  ;  tarsus,  i.io  ;  middle  toe,  t.63  ;  culmen,  .68 ;  depth  of 
bill  at  nostril,  .15  in. 

"  This,  the  northern  continental  form  of  Colymbus  dominuus,  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  dominuus  by  its  whiter  underparts,  smaller  ■ 
bill,  and  shorter  wing ;  while  from  C.  d.  brachyrhynehus  it  may  be 
known  by  its  larger  bill,  shorter  wing,  and  whiter  underparts." 


Arenarla  morjnella  (Linn.)~  

Ruddy  Turnstone. 

Tringa   morintlla   Limn.  Sj-st.   Nat.  ed.    iz,    1766,   349.     Based   on  the 

"  Turn-stone,  or  Sea-Dottrel "  of  Catesby. 
Artnaria   morinella  W.  PalmeR,  Fur  Seals  and  Fur-Seal  Islands  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  Pt.  Ill,  1899,  413-418. 

"  Adnlt  S,  brteding  flumage.  —  Similar  in  pattern  to  A.  inttrprts,  but 
smaller  and  general  color  above  chestnut  with  sides  of  interscapulars 
black;  scapulars  for  the  most  part  chestnut,  the  outer  feathers  broadly 
tipped  with  black  and  slightly  with  while,  longer  feathers  blackish  olive 
irregularly  lipped  with  chestnut;  body,  head,  and  necic  as  In  interpret, 
but  the  blade  of  the  breast  less  extensive  and  narrower,  white  areas  on 
head  more  extensive,  and  the  black  streaking  on  top  of  head  with  whiter 
edgings;  wings  with  more  extensive  white  areas;  tertials  various  shades 
of  clove  brown,  rarely  blackish,  broadly  blotched,  margined  and  tipped 
with  chestnut  with  white  tips;  lesser  wing  coverts  pale  dusky  olive,  with 
much  less  black  and  more  white  posteriorly  than  in  inlerfres  ;  median 
coverts  extensively  chestnut  with  little  orno  blackish  centers;  long  cov- 
erts chestnut  with  black  blotches  or  narrow  bands  near  the  tips  of  the 
feathers  ;  tail  as  in  interpret,  but  usually  less  broadly  banded  and  [bands] 
less  sharply  defined;  legs  and  feel  deep  orange-red  strongly  and  broadly 
crossed  at  the  joints  with  blackish ;  bill  black. 

•'Adult  ?,  breeding  plumage,  —  Similar  to  ihe  male  in  pattern,  but 
larger  and  more  subdued  in  color,  grayer  with  while  of  head  and  neck 
obscured  wilh  dusky ;  chestnut  of  mantle  obscured  with  dark  streaking; 
chestnut  all  over  much  less  rich  than  in  males ;  pileum  less  strongly  black, 
with  wider  rufous  edgings ;  median  wing  coverts,  mixed  grayish  and  pale 
chestnut  with  dark  sometimes  black  center  streaks;  much  grayer  and  less 
black  than  in  ?  interpres;  tail  band  as  in  $  but  duller;  long  terllals 
more  plain  colored,  less  positively  chestnut-tipped  and  margined;  feet 
and  tarsi  as  in  S -" 

The  immature  plumages  are  fully  described,  and  altogether  six  quarto 
pages  are  given  to  the  description  and  discussion  of  the  specie). 
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Gtographical  range.  —  "America  from  the  Arctic  regions  north  of 
Hudson  Ba;  and  westward  to  the  Mackenzie  River,  along  the  Atlantic 
watershed,  though  generally  coastwise,  to  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland 
Islands.  Rare  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Breeds  about  Hudson  Baj,  north- 
ward and  eastward." 

A.  morintUa  is  stated  to  be  smaller  than  A.  iHltrprts,  with  chestnut 
prevailing  above  instead  of  black,  and  with  the  feet  orange-red  instead  of 
vermilion.  A.  iiiUrpres  is  mainly  Old  World,  but  extends  to  Alaska  and 
Greenland,  A.  morinella  being  its  North  American  re  present  stive. 


Asio  accipitrinu*  mcilhennyi  Stone. 

Asia  accipiirinns  mcilkennyi  Stonb,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil^.  1899, 
478. 

"  Very  much  paler  than  specimens  from  Pennsylvania  and  have  the 
tawny  tints  largely  replaced  by  white.  The  lower  surface  is  whKc  with  a 
slight  buff  suffusion  in  some  examples,  white  the  dark  stripes  on  the 
breast  average  narrower  than  in  more  southern  specimens.  The  females 
are  slightly  darker  than  the  males.  In  measurements  they  agree  pretty 
well  with  specimens  from  the  United  States." 

Type  locality,  Point  Barrow.  Alaska. 

The  Point  Barrow  specimens  are  regarded  "as  representing  a  distinct 
geographic  race,  probably  ranging  southeastward  over  the  arctic  barren 
grounds." 

Cyanocitta  stelleri  carbonacea  Grinntll. 
Coast  Jay. 

Cyanocitta  stelleri  carbonacea  Gbinnkll,  Condor,  II,  Nov.  1900.  II7. 

"  Saiap.  ckar.  —  Intermediate  in  size  and  coloration  between  C.  ttelleri 
and  C.  stelleri  frentatit.  Dorsal  surface  i^ooty-block  as  In  stelleri,  but 
with  blue  on  the  forehead  nearly  as  extended  as  \n  frontalis.  Tint  of 
blue  of  posterior  lower  parts  paler  than  in  slelltri,  and  extending  further 
fotward  into  pectoral  region,  as  in  frontalis." 

Type  locality,  Stevens's  Creek  CaHon.  Santa  Clara  Co.,  California. 

Range,  "  Coast  region  of  Oregon  and  California,  from  the  Columbia 
River  south  to  Monterey  County." 

Stutnella  magna  argutula  Bangs. 

Florida  Mra[>owlark. 

Stumella  magna  argutnta  Bangs,  Proc.  N.  Engl.  Z06I.  Club,  I,  ao,  Feb. 
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"  Tyft,  from  Dunedin,  HilUboro  Co.,  Florida. 

'  Sfbspecific  characters.  —  Size,  much  less  than  In  true  .S.  magna,  though 
the  proportiona  remain  about  the  Bamei  jfelloir  of  under  parts  more 
intense ;  upper  parts  much  darker  in  color,  the  central  areas  of  feathers 
being  much  greater  in  extent  and  the  light  edge»  much  less;  tall  ind 
wings  darker,  the  barring  on  middle  rectrices,  and  on  BecondsrieB,  tertials 
and  wing-coverts,  much  wider  and  more  pronounced.  The  general  effects 
produced  bj  these  diffeEences  are,  in  .S.  magna  magna,  a  larger  bird  with 
paler  yellow  under  parts  and  a  lighter  brown  back  ;  in  S,  magna  argutula 
a  small  bird  with  deeper  jellow  under  parts  and  a  verj'  dark  brown  back. 

"Size.  —  T^pe,  j  adult  1  wing,  113.4;  tail,  71.6:  tarsus,  41.1 ;  exposed 
culmen,  35  mm.  Topotj'pe,  No.  226,  $  adult :  wing  loo.a ;  tall.  68 ; 
tarsus,  36;  exposed  culmen,  1S.6  mm." 

Geographical  Distribution.  —  S.  magna  argutula  reaches  "  its  extreme 
difEei~cntiation  in  peninsular  Florida,"  but  "extends  along  the  Gulf  coaat 
to  Louisiana,  and  thence  up  the  Mississippi  Vallef  to  Indiana  and  Illinois." 


Leucosticte  kadiaka  McGregor. 

Leucoslicle  kadiaha  McGreoor,  Condor,  III,  Jan.  1901 ,  8.  Separates 
issued  Nov.  25,  1900. 

"  Spec.  char.  —  Similar  to  Leucosticte  griteonucka  but  with  smaller  bill 
and  smaller,  weaker  feet  and  claws." 

Tj'pe  locality,  Karluk,  Kadlak  Island,  Alaska.  Known  only  from 
Kadlak  Island.  . 


MeloBpiza  melodia  cleonenais  McGregor. 

Mendocino  Song  Sparrow. 

Melospixa  mtlodia  cleonensis  McGttBGoR,  Bull.  Cooper  Orn.  Club,  I. 
Sept.-Oct.,  1899. 87, 

'■  Subsfi.  ckar.  —  Siie  of  M.  m.  samuelis  but  lighter  and  more  rusty, 
black  markings  of  back  more  restricted;  spots  of  breast  broadly  edged 
with  rusty ;  black  on  side  of  head  and  neck  entirely  replaced  by  rusty 
reddish  brown." 

Type  locality,  Westpurt,  Mendocino  Co.,  California. 

Range,  "■  CoaSt  of  Mendocino  County." 


MeloBpiza  aanaka  McGregor 


Meloifixa   saaaka   McGregor.   Condor,    III,   Jan 
issued  Nov.  25,  1900. 
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"  Sp.  riar.  —  Similar  to  Milotfifa  cimerta  but  bill  longer  and  more  tlen- 
der,  middle  toe  with  dans  shorter." 
Tj'pe  locality,  Sanak  Island,  Alaska. 
Range,  "  Sanak  and  PopoEf  Islands,  Alaska." 


Zatnelodia  melanocepliala  mlcrorhyncha  Grimnttt. 
Western  Black-headed  Grosbeak. 


Zamtlodia  melanoctpiiila  microrky»tka  GriNNELL.  Condor,  II,  Kor. 
1900,  iiS,  Rgs.  1-4,  bill. 

"  Subsp.  ckar.  — In  both  eexes,  as  compared  with  Z.  mtianectpkala  from 
southern  Arizona,  bill  much  smaller  and  differently  proportioned  ;  wing* 
and  tall  somewhat  shorter ;  $  with  fore  parts,  rump,  sides  and  crissum 
darker  brown,  almost  tawn/  of  Rldgwaj's  Nomenclature  of  Colors ;  while 
tipping  of  median  wlng-coverts  broader." 

Type  locality,  Buckthorn  Canon,  Sierra  Sen  Gabriel,  Lot  Angeles,  Co., 
California. 

Range,  "Pacific  CoMt  region  of  the  United  States,  Including  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington." 

Plpllo  maculatua  falclfcr  McGrtgor. 

Pipilo  maculalui  falcifer  McGrecoR,  Condor,  II,  March,  190D,  43. 

"  Sitbiptcific  ckaracUrs.  —  Terminal  white  spot  of  outer  tail  feather 
considerably  shorter  (less  than  one  inch)  than  in  mrgalanyx ;  claws  much 
longer  and  heavier  than  in  ortg»Hiu;  under  tail-coverts  darker  than  in 
atrntus;  rump  more  or  less  grayish.  Upper  tail-coverts  tipped  with  pale 
buff." 

Type  locality,  Palo  Alio,  California. 

Range,  •'  Sftii  Francisco  I!ay  region." 

Hirundo  erythrogaatra  unalaacbkenaia  [Gmtlin). 

Alaskan  Swallow. 

Hiruado  frylhrogastra  anaiasrkkrasis  W,  Palmer,  Fur  Seals  and  Fur- 
Seal  Islands  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  P(.  Ill,  1899,  p.  4IJ. 

"bimiiar  to  H.  erylhrogastra,  but  larger,  with  longer  wings  and  tail 
and  relatively  smaller  bill ;  white  areas  o(  tail  larger,  with  narrow  white 
outer  edgings  to  the  feathers." 

Seen  by  Mr.  Palmer  near  the  village  of  St.  George  on  May  38,  1890, 
and  at  Black  Bluffx,  Si.  Paul,  on  June  4 ;  neat  found  at  Unalaska  on  August 
13,  and  three  young  and  a  pair  of  adult  birds  taken  there. 
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Mr.  Palmer  adopts  the  name  unalaschkensU  from  Gmelin, 
Gmelin's  name  being  based  on  Latham.'  Latham's  description 
is  as  follows: 

"  Length  four  inches  and  a  half.  Bill  verj'  shorl,  dusky :  the  plumage 
above  dull  black,  without  gloss:  beneath,  and  sides  of  the  head,  dusky 
ash- colour,  the  last  darkest:  rump  dirlv  white:  tail  forked:  each  feather 
round  nt  the  end:  legs  dusky. 

"Inhabits  Aoenalaikka." — Lalham,  General  Synopsis  of  Birds,  Vol. 
II,  Pt.  ii,  17S3,  p.  S7''  Described  from  a  specimen  in  the  LeveHan 
Museum. 

According  to  Sharpe  (Mon.  Hirundinidse,  Introd.,  189  ,  p.  xl) 
Gmelin's  Hirundo  unalasckkensis,  "  has  not  since  been  identified," 
and,  it  hardly  need  be  added,  is  never  likely  to  be.  That  it  is 
not  a  form  of  Hirundo  trythrogaster  is  perfectly  evident.  Hence 
if  the  form  proves  to  be  recognizable  it  will  have  to  be  rechrist- 
ened,  Gmelin's  name  being  untenable  in  this  connection 

Lanius  borealie  invictus  Grinnell. 
NoRTHWBSTKRK  ShRIKB. 

Lanims  bortalis  iavictui  Grinnbli.,  Pac.  Coast  Avif.  No.  :,  Nov.  1900,  54. 

^ Dtscriplion. —  Lower  surface  white;  foreneck,  crissum  and  lower 
abdomen  immaculate,  otherwise  distinctly  and  narrowly  barred  with  var- 
miculate  blackish  markings,  two  such  bars  being  discernible  on  each 
feather,  upper  surface  (except  irregularly  where  washed  with  clay  color) 
French  gray  merging  on  rump  and  scapulars  into  whitish;  superciliary 
stripe  an<t  brow  white;  lores  and  upper  two  thirds  of  auriculars  black, 
excepting  a  faint  admixture  of  grayish  in  middle  of  lores  and  next  to 
lower  eyelid.  Wings  and  tail  blockish,  edged  with  lighter;  all  the  tail 
feathers  while  for  an  inch  or  more  at  bqse;  outer  web  of  outer  toil 
feather  completely  white,  and  inner  web  white  for  terminal  t.^O;  second 
feather,  \.ai ;  third,  .So;  fourth,  .35,and  remaining  two  pairs  only  narrowly 
tipped  with  white.  White  patch  on  wing  formed  by  white  bases  of  pri- 
maries ;  secondaries  tipped  with  whitish." 

Differs  from  Lanius  bortalis  in  "  larger  size,  paler  coloration  dorsnily, 
and  greater  extent  of  white  markings." 

Type  locality, Kowak  River,  Alaska.    Range,  In  summer,  "Alaska,  thus 

^  Hinindo  unalasthkimis  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nal.  I,  17S8,  1015.  Based  on 
"  Aoonalashka  Swallow.     Laiham,  sjn.  II,  z,  p.  571,  n.  15." 
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rcBtrlctlnfc  true  barealis  to  the  eastern  portion  of  North  America.  In 
winter  inviclus  comes  south  as  far  as  the  northwestern  United  States." 
A  specimen  i«  recorded  from  Quinc^.  California,  and  another  from  Lac 
Q^l  Parle  Countv,  Minnesota. 

Parua  rufescens  barlowi  Grinaell. 
Barlow's  Chicadbb. 

Pants  ru/acens  barlmui  Gbinnell,  Condor.  Nov. 

"S»bsp.  rAar— Similar  to  P.  rufescens  neglect 
smoked  gray  without  a  trace  of  rustv." 

Type   locality,  Stevens's   Creek  Caiion,  Santa   Clara   Co.,  California. 

Range,  "  Coast   Range  of   California  south  from   San   Francisco  Bay 
to  Monterey  County." 

Chamcea  fasciata  intermedia  Grhinell. 

t  Wren-tit. 


Ckamma  fasciaia  intermedia  Grisnell." Condor,  II,  July,  1900,  86. 

Description.  —  Back  and  upper  tail-coverts  sepia,  shading  into  hair 
brown  on  nape  and  top  of  head.  Lores  and  small  spots  on  upper  and 
lower  eyelids  pale  gray.  Throat  and  breast  cinnamon  rufous,  fading 
posteriorly  into  pale  vinaceous  cinnamon  on  middle  of  belly.  Feathers 
on  breast  with  faint  dusky  shaft-streaks.  Sides,  flanks  and  lower  tail- 
coverts  brownish  olive.  Under  wing-coverls  and  aiillars  pale  vinaceous 
cinnamon.  Wings  and  tail  clove  brown,  the  feathers  with  slightly  paler 
edgings." 

Type  locality,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  California,  Rang*,  "the 
San  Francisco  Bay  region." 

Intermediate  In  characters,  as  in  geographical  range,  between  C.fasciata 
and  C.fatciaiafhaa. 

Merula  migratoria  acbrustpra  Batchelder. 

Mtrula  migratoria  ackrusUra  Batckbldbr,  Proc.  N.  Engl.  Zoot.  Club, 
I,  104,  March  6,  1900. 

"  Type,  from  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  $  ad..  No.  6433,  Coll.  C.  F. 
Batchelder,  taken  June  8,  1894,  by  H.  H.  and  C.  S.  Brlmley. 

'•  Snbipecijic  characters. —  Siae  considerably  less  than  in  M.  migratoria. 
Colors  in  general  much  lighter  and  duller. 

"  Adult  male  in  breeding  season  :  whole  top  and  sides  of  head  and  nape 
dull  black,  wing-coverCs  and  rump  dull  gray,  tinged  with  otive   brown 
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rather  than  ash;,  feather*  of  the  back  having  hardly  ever  ■117  trace  of 
the  black  central  markings  often  shown  by  migratorin.  Rem igea  dark 
olive  brown,  lighter  and   browner   than   in  migraloria.    Throat  while, 

streaked  with  black,  the  streaks  Fewer,  smaller,  and  less  intensely  black 
than  in  migraloria.  Breast,  sides,  aiillars,  and  most  of  the  under  wing- 
coverts  light  reddish  brown  of  a  slightly  deeper  shade  than  'tawny 
ochraceous'  of  Ridgway,  whereas  in  migraloria  these  parts  range  from 
Ridgway's 'cinnamon-rufous'  nearly  to  his  'burnt  sienna.'  Feathers  of 
the  belly  partly  of  the  color  of  the  breast,  partly  while.  Flanks,  legs  and 
under  taileoverts  white,  mixed  with  gray. 

"The  differences  between  the  females  of  the  two  forms  are  so  closely 
parallel  to  those  of  the  males  that  a  description  of  them  is  unnecessary." 

The  measurements  given  show  the  southern  form  to  be  consideiably 
smaller  than  the  northern. 

Geograpkieal  range. — ■■  Probably  all  the  Robins  breeding  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia,  outside  of  the  mountain  region  of  these  States,  will 
prove  to  belong  to  the  new  form,  while  those  that  pass  the  summer  among 
the  mountains,  and  In  the  low  country  of  the  adjacent  region  to  the  north 
may  be  expected  to  be  variously  intermediate  between  it  and  true  migra- 


NEW   SUBSPECIES   OF   NORTH   AMERICAN    BIRDS. 

BY   WILFRED    H.    OSGOOD. 

In  identifying  birds  collected  while  working  in  the  interests  of 
the  Biological  Survey,  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska  during  the  past  season,  comparisons  have  been  made 
which  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  several  well  marked  unde- 
scribed  subspecies.  Several  of  these  which  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  special  reports  now  in  preparation  are  here  described. 
For  the  freedom  of  the  Biological  Survey  and  the  National 
Museum  collections,  and  for  generous  criticism,  I  am  indebted  to 
Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  and  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway.  For  the  loan  of 
specimens  I  thank  Mr.  Joseph  Grinnetl  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler  of 
palo  Alto,  California. 
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L.agopus  leucurus  altipetens,*  subsp.  nov.    Southern 
White-tailed  Ptarmigan. 

Typ%  from  Mt.  Blaine,  Colorado.  No.  69774  U-  S-  Nalional  Museum,  % 
%A.     Collected  Sept.  3,  1874,  hy  C-  E.  Aiken. 

Ckaracttrs.  —  Adult  in  fall  plumage  similar  to  L,agopu$  Uucurut,  but 
general  color  of  upperparts  bufi-instead  of  graj  ;  adult  in  summer  plumage 
Indistinguishable  in  color  from  leucumt;  wings  and  tail  decidedlj  longer 
than  in  leucurus. 

Color.  — Adult  male  in  fall  plumage:  Upper  parts  pale  cinnamon  rufous, 
back,  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  tinelj'  dotted  and  vermiculated  with 
brownish  black ;  head  and  neck  all  around  somewhat  lighter  with  broader 
vermlculation  and  spotting;  breast,  sides  and  flanks  similar  to  back  but 
daiker;  occasional  feathers  of  breast  with  broad  bars  or  median  areas  of 
white;  middle  of  abdomen,  under  tail-coverts,  tail  and  wingE  pure  white. 

Mtas.uremeut$. —  The  southern  bird  \%  conaiderablj'  the  larger  as  will  be 
seen  b^  the  following  table.     Measurements  are  in  millimeters. 


LocidUy. 

Win,. 

QOUril 

ramu. 

LagopuE  leucurus   . 

^ 

Cook  Inlet,  Alaska     . 

161 

101 

10 

30 

Glacier  Bay,     " 

16.; 

f 

NahannaMt*..  N.W.T. 

•Rocky  Mts.,  lat.  54"^  N. 

ii 

Lagopus  1.  altipeten« 

\ 

Mt.  Audubon,  Colo.    . 
Mt.  Blaine. 

31 

<*■■; 

31 

" 

^i  San  Juan  Mts.   '- 

9 

33 

Remarks. —  Until  the  present  year  the  northern  White-tailed 
Ptarmigan  has  been  represented  in  the  National  Museum  collec- 
tion only  by  specimens  in  summer  plumage  or  in  white  winter 
plumage.  During  the  past  season,  however,  1  secured  an  adult 
female  in  fall  plumage  in  the  mountains  on  the  south  side  of 
Tumagain  Arm,  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska.  Before  skinning  this  bird, 
it  was  evident  to  me  that  it  was  different  from  any  ptarmigan  that 
I  had  ever  seen  before.     Consequently  it  was  one  of  the  first  birds 


'  Altipetens  =  aeekiog  the  heighls. 

'These are  the  measuieminls  of  Swainson'a  type  expressed  in  mlUimetert. 
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which  I  sought  to  identify  on  my  return  from  the  field.  On  com- 
paring it  with  fall  specimens  from  the  mountains  of  Colorado  it 
was  immediately  seen  to  be  a  dusky  grayish  bird  tinged  with  oliva- 
ceous and  therefore  very  markedly  different  from  the  cinnamon 
rufous  Colorado  bird.  It  is  also  much  smaller  than  the  Colorado 
bird  and  agrees  in  this  respect  with  three  other  northern  speci- 
mens from  White  Pass,  and  Glacier  Bay,  Alaska,  and  Nahanna 
Mountains,  N.  W.  T.,  respectively. 

The  name  kuatrus  seems  to  be  applicable  to  this  small  northern 
form.  The  measurements  given  by  Swainson  indicate  the  smaller 
bird  and  one  of  the  specimens  which  he  describes  is  said  to  be  "  in 
the  act  of  assuming  its  winter  dress  "  and  to  have  "  the  base  of 
the  whole  upper  plumage  blackish  grey  "  which  exactly  describes 
the  Cook  Inlet  bird  above  referred  to  and  could  not  possibly  apply 
to  any  of  the  Colorado  birds.  In  summer  plumage  the  two  forms 
are  distinguishable  only  by  size. 

Anorthura  hiemalis  helleri,  subsp.  nov.     Kadiak  Winter 
Wren. 

T^a  from  English  Baj-,  near  Kadiak,  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska.  No.  167176 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection,  $  ad.  Collected  Oct.  3, 1900, 
by  W.  H.  Osgood  and  E.  Heller,     Orig.  No.  538. 

Characters.  —  Slightly  larger  and  paler  colored  than  Anorthura  hiemalit 
facifica ;  otherwise  similar. 

Distribution.  —  At  present  known  only  from  the  type  locality. 

Color.  — Adult  male  in  fall  plumage  :  Upperparti  paler  than  in  A.  k. 
facifica,  general  efiect  cinnamon  brown,  lightest  on  head,  neck  and  Inter- 
tcapulars,  deepening  eomewhat  on  back  and  rump ;  upper  tail^coverts  and 
rump  faintly  barred  with  dusky;  scapulars  spotted  Indistinctly  with  whit- 
lih  and  faintly  barred  with  dusky ;  outer  web  of  secondaries  and  inner 
primaries  brighter  than  back,  distinctly  barred  with  black,  outer  webs  of 
outer  primaries  Isabella  color  broadly  barred  with  black ;  median  and 
greater  wlng-coverts  with  pale  subterminal  spots.  Underparts  between 
cinnamon  and  isabella  color,  palest  on  middle  of  breast  and  abdomen; 
flanks,  abdomen  and  crlssum  barred  with  brownish  black  and  dull  white; 
tail  like  edge  of  secondaries. 

Measurements.  —  Type  of  A.  h.  facifica:  Wing,  451  tail,  39;  exposed 
culmen,  11.51  tarsus,  16.  Average  of  4  adults  from  Seattle,  Wash,  r  Wing, 
ffi;  tail,  33;  exposed  culmen,  11.51  tarsus,  17.  Average  of  3  adults-of  .<f.  i. 
ktlhriirom  Kadiak:  Wing, 48.5;  tail, 36;  culmen,  i3;  tarsus,  17.5. 
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Remarks. —  The  KadJak  Winter  Wren  is  merely  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  tendency  of  west  coast  birds  which  range  as  far  north 
as  Kadiak  to  become  pale  in  their  northern  habitat.  The  present 
form  tends  in  slight  degree  toward  Anortkura  alascensis,  but  not 
suiliciently  to  affect  its  specific  rank.  Specimens  from  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  would  be  of  great  interest  but  the  gap  between  heUeri 
and  alascensis  is  too  great  to  make  the  existence  of  intergradation 
probable.  The  type  ai pacifica  from  Simiahmoo,  Washington,  is 
in  winter  plumage  and  thus  quite  comparable  with  fall  birds  from 
Kadiak.  Its  upper  parts  are  almost  clear  burnt  umber,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Kadiak  birds  which  are  cinnamon  brown  with  a 
pale  filmy  wash  over  it  producing  an  effect  somewhat  between  the 
cinnamon  and  broccoli  brown  of  Ridgway.  Five  specimens  of 
heileri  have  been  examined,  three  taken  in  August  and  two  in 
October.  An  immature  bird  from  Kadiak  is  indistinguishable 
from  the  same  plumage  oipaetjica. 

The  Kadiak  wren  is  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Edmund  Heller, 
my  field  assistant,  to  whom  much  of  the  success  of  the  past  sea- 
son's work  is  due. 

Certhia^familiaris  zelotes,'  subsp.  nov.     Sierra  Creeper. 

Type  from  Battle  Creek,  Tehama  Co.,  California.  No.  170708  U.  S.  Nat. 
MuBSutn,  9  ad.    Collected  Oct.  13,  1898,  by  R.  C.  McGregor. 

HislribalioB,  —  Southern  Cascade  Mountains  of  Oregon  and  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California. 

Ciaraclers,  —  Similar  to  Ceriiia/.  occideatalis  but  co\oit  more  dusky 
and  less  rufesceni ;  rump  decidedlj' contrasted  with  reH  of  upper  parts; 
simitar  to  Ctrtkiaf.  mantana  but  much  darker;  light  centers  of  feathers 
on  head  and  back  much  reduced. 

Color.  —  Top  ot  head  and  l>ack  ctove  brown  or  tietween  clove  brown 
and  sepia,  streaked  with  creamj  whitei  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  be- 
tween chestnut  and  hazel  of  Ridgway  (in  montama  the  color  is  cinnamon 
rufous) ;  wings  more  nearly  black  than  in  any  other  form,  spotted  with 
creamy  white  1  throat  nearly  pure  white:  breast  slightly  creamy;  sides, 
flanks,  and  crissum  lightly  washed  with  fulvous. 

Miasurtmints.  —  A  series  of  measurements  of  all  the  specimens  avail- 
able indicates  that  of  the  three  western  forms  eccidtHtalis  ii  ilightiy  the 
arrest  with  no  appreciable  difference  twtween  montaua  and  ulat*%. 

1 

>  Zelotes  =  an  imiutor. 
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Remarks. —  This  subspecies  has  generally  been  included  under 
the  name  occidentalis  but  it  seems  to  be  more  similar  to  montana 
and  its  characters  might  be  considered  intermediate  between 
those  of  these  two.  They  are  perfectly  constant  throughout  its 
range,  however,  so  that  the  form  is  easily  recognizable.  The 
three  western  forms  may  be  diagnosed  as  follows : 

C.  f.  montana.  —  General  colors  grajiBh,  light  centers  of  feathers  of 
back  and  top  of  head  broad  and  conspicuous;  rump  in  contrast  with  l>ack. 
Dittrihution.     Rockj  Mountains  from  New  Mexico  north  to  Alaska. 

C.  f.  neletts.  —  General  colore  dusk}' ;  light  centers  of  feathers  of  back 
and  top  of  head  much  reduced ;  rump  in  contrast  with  back.  Dislribnitou. 
Cascade  Mts.  of  Oregon  and  Sierra  Nevada  of  California. 

C.f.  occidtnlatis.  —  General  colors  rufescent;  rump  blending  with  back. 
DUtrihution.     Pacific  Coast  from  Sitka,  Alaska,  to  Marin  Counly,  Cali- 

Hylocichla   aonaUschkse   verecunda,<  subsp.  nov.      Coast 
-  Hekmit  Thrush. 

Tyft  from  Cumshewa  Inlet.  Moresby  Island,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands, 
British  Columbia,  No.  166901.  U.  S.  National  Museum.  Biological  Survey 
Collection.  ?  ad.  Collected  June  31,  1900,  by  W.  H.  Osgood  and  E. 
Heller.     Grig.  No.  429. 

Diitributiea.  —  Islands  and  coast  of  British  Columbia  and  southeastern 
Alaska;  south  in  winter  to  California. 

Ckaracten.  —  Similar  lo  Hylorichla  aonalasckk/g  but  darker  and  richer 
colored ;  essentially  a  brownieh  bird  rather  than  a  grayish  olivaceous  one. 

Color. — Type  in  breeding  plumage:  Nape  and  back  brownish  oliva- 
ceous somewhat  between  the  raw  umber  and  broccoli  brown  of  Ridgway; 
forehead,  top  of  head  and  rump  slightly  browner  than  back;  upper  tail- 
coverts  and  tail  Mars  brown  to  burnt  umber;  throat  and  breast  spotted 
and  streaked  as  in  H.  aonalaickka,  but  with  ground  color  very  much  more 
buffy;  sides  and  flanks  grayish  olivaceous. 

Afeasuremtnts,  —  Average  of  4  adult  females  from  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  B.  C,  and  Sitka.  Alaska :  Wing,  Si ;  tail,  70;  culmen,  13;  tarsus, 
18.  Average  of  4  adult  females  of  //.  aanalasckka  from  Kadiak,  Alaska: 
Wing,  S4;  tail,  71;  culmen,  13;  tarsus,  38. 

Remarks. —  Although  the  Hermit  Thrush  has  not  been  found 
by  recent  collectors  on  the  island   of  Unalaska  and   although 

1  Verecunda  ^  shy,  modest,  retiring. 
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the  absence  of  the  alder  brush  <  makes  it  improbable  that  it 
ever  has  been  or  ever  will  be  found  there,  it  seems  necessary  to 
use  the  name  aottalaschka  for  the  Hermit  Thrush  which  breeds 
nearest  to  Unalaska.  An  exactly  parallel  case  is  found  in  Pas- 
serella  iUaca  unataschensts  which  has  been  restricted  in  the  same 
manner.^  Birds  from  Nushagak  and  Kukak  Bay  on  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  may  therefore  be  taken  as  typical  examples  of  H.  aon- 
alaschka.  These  do  not  seem  to  differ  from  numerous  specimens 
from  Kadiak  but  they  are  decidedly  paler  and  grayer  than  those 
from  Sitka  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  lo  name  the  southern  form,  which  corresponds  in  char- 
acter and  in  geographic  distribution  to  such  subspecies  as  Passer- 
ella  iliaca  townsendi,  and  Junco  hyemalis  orfgonus.  Specimens 
from  the  vicinity  of  Lynn  Canal  and  Yakutat  are  somewhat  inter- 
mediate though  nearer  to  aonalaschkis.  Both  aottalaschka  and 
verecumia  are  found  in  California  in  winter  and  they  differ  at  this 
season  in  practically  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  degree  that 
they  do  in  summer.  Winter  specimens  of  both  forms  from  the 
same  locality  (Fort  Klamath,  Oregon)  are  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum collection  and  both  are  represented  at  least  as  far  south  as 
San  Bernardino,  California. 

The  name  Itirdus  nanus  which  was  proposed  by  Audubon  in 
1839  has  been  applied  to  the  western  Hermit  Thrushes,  but  a 
careful  examination  of  the  facts  connected  with  this  name  seems 
to  prove  that  it  should  be  used  for  the  eastern  bird.  The  most 
conclusive  proof  is  the  original  plate  (No.  419,  fig.  i)  which 
though  imprinted  Tardus  minor  is  cited  under  Turdus  nanus.  It 
shows  a  bird  with  brown  sides  which  is  absolutely  diagnostic  of 
the  eastern  bird.  The  text  also  indicates  that  the  original 
material  was  practically  all  eastern.  In  order  to  understand  the 
case  thoroughly  it  may  be  best  to  quote  from  Audubon.  Pre- 
facing the   proposal  of   the   name  nanus  he  says : '   "It  is  ex- 


1  It  is  possible  (hat  alders  may  be  found  on  some  remote  parts  of  the 
island,  in  which  case  the  occurrence  of  both  Hylocickla  and  PastertUa  would 
be  probable. 

'  Cf.  Ridgway,  Auk,  XVII,  30,  Jan.,  1900. 

'Om.  Biog.,  V,  ID4,  1839. 
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tremely  rare  in  our  Atlantic  districts,  where,  however,  I  have 
procured  a  few  individuals.  Indeed,  the  first  intimation  which 
I  received  respecting  it  was  from  my  friend  Dr.  Charles 
Pickering  of  Philadelphia,  who,  having  procured  one  had  kept 
its  wings  and  bead,  the  smallness  of  which,  struck  me  at  once. 
I  was  then  far  from  imagining  that  its  native  haunts  were  the 
valleys  of  the  Columbia  River,  from  which,  however,  I  have  since 
received  it  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Dr.  Townsend,  who 
has  also  sent  me  its  measurements,  '  length  6  inches,  alar  extent 
9'" 

From  this  it  seems  that  Audubon's  material  consisted  of  several 
eastern  specimens  procured  by  himself,  one  eastern  specimen  from 
Dr.  Pickering  of  Philadelphia  and  one  western  specimen  from  Dr. 
Townsend,  the  eastern  material  thus  being  in  excess  of  the  western. 
The  description  of  nanus  except  the  measurements,  is  almost  a 
verbatim  reprint  of  that  given  under  Turdus  minor^  no  difference 
of  color  whatever  being  claimed.  In  the  measurements  given 
under  nanus  the  extent  of  the  wings  is  staled  to  be  9J  inches,  so 
the  specimen  measured  in  this  connection  could  not  have  been  the 
Columbia  River  specimen  which  was  alluded  to  previously  as 
measuring  but  9  inches  in  'alar  extent.'  If  we  then  eliminate 
the  Columbia  River  specimen  there  remain  only  the  eastern 
ones  for  the  basis  of  the  name. 

Therefore  it  seems  that  Audubon's  description  of  T.  nanus  was 
■entirely  based  on  exceptionally  small  specimens  of  the  eastern 
Hermit  Thrush  and  since  this  name  antedates  Turdus  paltasii 
Cabanis,'  the  proper  name  for  the  eastern  Hermit  Thrush  is 
Hyhcichla  aonalasckka  nanus  (Aud.) .'  If  additional  evidence 
should  show  the  name  nanus  applicable  lo  the  western  form, 
which  seems  improbable,  then  it  would  stand  for  the  bird  here 
described  as  verecunda. 

lOm.  Biog.,  Vol.  I,  304-3«5'  '83i' 
'Wiegm.  Archiv.,  1847,  I,  205,  1847. 

'The  combinatioa  Turdui  uitalatca  nanus  was  used  by  Coues  in  18S3, 
Avifauna  Columbiuia,  p.  34- 
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THE  TWO  RACES   OF  SAXICOLA   (ENANTHE. 

BY   LEONHARD   STEJMEGER. 

When  preparing  my  paper  '  On  the  Wheatears  {Saxieola)  occur- 
ring in  North  America '  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXIII,  No.  1220, 
p.  473-481)  in  which  I  have  demonstrated  the  existence  in  this 
hemisphere  of  two  forms,  viz.,  Saxkola  <snanthe  in  Alaslca  and 
SaxUola  aninthe  Uucorhoa  in  Greenland,  I  wrote  to  my  friend 
Dr.  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe  for  the  wing  measurement  of  certain 
African  specimens  in  the  British  Museum.  The  answer  came  too 
late  to  be  incorporated  in  the  paper  quoted,  but  the  facts  contained 
in  it  are  so  interesting  that  I  take  this  means  of  publishing  them 
and  thus  further  strengthen  the  claims  of  the  two  races  for  recog- 
nition. 

The  measurements  kindly  sent  by  Dr.  Sharpe,  for  which  I  here- 
by extend  my  cordial  thanks,  arc  as  follows : 

Saxieola  xnanthe. 

1  J  Ashi  Kisa.  Interior  of  British  Bad  Africa.    Lord 

Delamere  coll Wing  94  mm. 

6  S  i  Ashi  Kiea,  Interior  of  British  Easl  Africa.     Lord 

Delamere  coll "  97-99  " 

I  ?  Ashi  Klsa,  Interior  of  British  East  Africa.    Lord 

Delamere  coll "  94      " 

5  J  .J  British  East  Africa,  F.J.  Jackson  coll.      ..."  95-97   " 

a  ?  ?  British  East  Africa,  F.  J.  Jackson  coll.       ..."  90-97  " 

Total  16  BpecimenB  from  East  Africa "  90-99  " 

Average "  94.5     " 

Saxieola  cenanthe  ieueorhoa. 
I  ad.  Gambia.  West  Africa Wing  104.  mm. 

These  figures,  it  will  be  seen,  fully  substantiate  my  contention 
that  there  are  two  races,  one  with  the  wing  normally  not  exceeding 
loo  mm.,  and  one  with  the  wing  normally  not  shorter  than  100 
mm.,  and  that  the  latter  is  confined  to  the  extreme  west  of  Europe 
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and  Africa  migrating  in  summer  to  Greenland  and  adjacent 
countries  to  breed.  In  the  paper  quoted  I  stated  "  that  out  of  a 
total  of  122  typical  Saxkola  ananikeov\y  5  have  the  wing  100  or 
101  miD.,  while  of  45  SaxUola  Uuiorhoa  none  measure  less  than 
100  mm.  In  other  words,  only  4  per  cent  of  the  small  race 
exceed  99  mm.,  while  none  of  the  larger  are  below  100.  In  the 
whole  series  of  165  birds,  consequently,  cmly  3  per  cent  of  the 
specimens  are  intermediate."  This  statement  can  now  be  modi- 
fied to  the  effect  that  of  a  total  of  138  typical  S.  ananthe  only  3,6 
per  cent  of  the  small  race  exceed  99  mm.,  while  of  46  specimens 
of  the  larger  race  none  are  below  100  mm.,  and  that  consequently 
out  of  the  whole  series  of  182  birds  only  3,75  per  cent  are  inter- 
mediate. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  of  the  extremes  of 
Dr.  Sharpe's  measurements  of  the  small  race,  viz.,  94.5  mm.,  is 
identical  with  the  average  of  the  65  specimens  measured  by  me 
as  shown  in  the  diagram  {op.  cit.,  p.  481)  and  that  the  West  Afri- 
can specimen  of  the  larger  race  is  identical  with  the  average  of  28 
specimens  as  shown  in  the  same  diagram.  There  is  consequently 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  results  deducible  from  the  dia- 
gram in  question  are  founded  in  Nature. 

It  is  then  pretty  safe  to  say,  that  the  short-winged  SaxUola 
einanthe  in  Alaska  goes  to  India  in  winter,  and  that  the  long- 
winged  5.  certatUhe  Uucorhoa  from  Greenland  winters  in  West 
Africa. 
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THE  LONG-TAILED  JAY. 


BY  JOSEPH    CRINNELL. 


Apheloc 


a  califomio 


1  BubBpecie*. 
>  Apkelccomtt  calif ornica,  but 


Subsp.   Ckar.  —  In  coloration  simil 
size  greater  and  tail  proportionately'  much  longer. 

Tyfe.  —  $  ad..  No.  4581,  coll.  J.  G. ;  Scio,  Oregon,  January  9.  1901 ; 
collected  bv  A.  G.  Prill  and  procured  for  me  by  B.  J.  Brelherton. 

Habitat.  —  Willametle  Valley,  Oregon  (Scio  and  Salem). 
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GENERAL   NOTES. 


BrUnnich'a  Mum  in  LewiB  and  JeffcTBon 'Countiea,  New  York. —  On 
Nov.  39,  1900.  I  had  an  adult  male  specimen  of  Uria  lemvia  brought  to 
me  by  a  fanner  who  stated  he  caught  him  alive  in  a  mud  hole  near  hia 
home.  ThU  i>.  I  believe,  the  first  instance  of  the  capture  of  this  species 
in  Lewis  County. 

A  few  days  later,  Dec.  4, 1  received  another  from  a  gunner  at  Redwood, 
Jefferson  County,  who  Btated  there  was  quite  a  large  flock  of  them  on  the 
lake  at  that  place.  This  specimen  had  eight  small  black  bast  in  lt( 
•tomach,  the  largest  three  inches  long. — Jambs  H.  Millbk,  LowoiiU, 
Ltviis  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Habit*  of  tbeOooney. — My  attention  has  been  called  to  recent  note*  by 
Mestn.  Henihaw  and  Mead  on  the  habits  of  a  Pacific  apeclet  of  Albatrots, 
or  Gooaey,  a»  the  «pec<es  of  Diamtdea  are  atmost  unlveraally  called  by 
iailors  In  the  North  Pacific. 

Ai  to  whether  the  species  roost  on  the  yards  of  veisela  or  spend  the 
night  resting  on  the  water,  I  can  say  that  I  have  never  known  an  Alba- 
tross to  attempt  to  alight  on  the  spare  of  a  ship,  and  1  very  much  doubt 
their  so  doing  although  Gulls  and  Boobies  often  rest  for  hours  on  the 
yards  or  in  the  shrouds.  1  have  often  beguiled  the  weary  hours  of  a '  trick  ' 
on  deck  at  night,  by  watching  the  albatrosses  at  they  tacked  to  and  fro  in 
the  wake  of  the  vessel.  When  there  was  sufficient  moonlight  1  have  «een 
them  pass  and  light  near  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  then,  after  hav- 
ing dropped  astern  some  distance,  they  would  come  straggling  along  to 
pass  and  alight  as  before.  Even  on  the  darkest  nights  they  may  sometimes 
be  seen  against  the  sky  as  they  follow  in  the  wake  of  vessels,  and  it  Is  my 
opinion  that  they  follow  until  they  feel  the  need  of  rest,  probably  several 
days,  and  make  no  attempt  to  find  a  vessel  that  has  passed  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  horizon. 

Gulls  also  will,  at  times,  follow  the  same  vessel  for  several  days  if  the 
course  taken  is  near  the  coast,  but  they  soon  drop  the  deep  sea  craft.  I 
once  noted  a  Lamt  glauctsctns  with  distinctive  markings  which  fol- 
lowed the  coast  steamer  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco  for  nearly  three 
days. —  A.  W.  Anthony,  Portland,  Ortgon. 

Audubon'a  Shearwater  (^Puffinut  aadaboni')  on  the  Coaat  of  Virginia. — 
A  Shearwater  from  Cobb's  Island,  sent  me  several  years  ago  by  Capt.  C. 
H.  Crumb,  taken,  according  to  the  label,  on  September  i,  1893,  proves  to 
be  of  this  species. 

For  the  following  additional  particulars  regarding  these  Shearwaters, 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Palmer.  Mr.  Palmer  informs  ine  that  dur- 
ing his  return  voyage  from  Havana,  last  August,  on  the  way  north  to 
Cape  Hatteras,  great  numbers  of  them  were  to  be  seen  for  about  a  day  nnd 
a  half.  Early  in  October.  Mr.  Palmer  again  saw  several  al  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  It  seems  possible  that  this  bird  may  occur  not  infrequently 
olf  the  Virginia  coast.  — William  C.  Rives,  M.  D,,   Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Mexican  Cormorant  in  Colotado. —  A  specimen  of  this  species 
(Phalacrocorax  mtxicaiim),  an  adult  male,  was  taken  Oct.  15,  1S99.  at 
Smith's  Lake, fourteen  miles  north  of  Denver,  Colorado. —  A.  H,  Fklgcr. 
DtHver,  Colorado. 

A  Virginia  Record  for  the  American  Sider  (Semattria  drtsseri). — 
On  Dec.  l8,  1900.  a  female  American  Eider  (Somattria  dressert)  was 
Uken  on  Broadwater  Bay,  near  Cobb's  Island,  Virginia.  So  far  as  I  am 
able  to  learn  this  bird  has  not  been  previously  recorded  south  of  the  Capes 
of  Delaware. —  Hinrv  Bryant  Bioelow,  Coiasul,  Man. 
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Early  Occurrence  of  the  Black  Scoter  In  Haiylaod  and  VirKinla.  —  On 
Aug.  i6,  1900,  I  came  across  a  male  and  four  females  of  the  Black  Scoter 
just  inside  the  surf  at  Gargathy  Inlet,  Accomac  County,  Virginia.  They 
were  quite  tame  and  allowed  of  close  approach.  On  being  flushed  they 
flew  outside  the  breakers  and  pitched.  On  Aug.  jg  I  reached  Ocean  City, 
Maryland,  and  saw  20  in  a  bunch  just  outside  the  surf.  Capt.  Christopher 
Ludlam,  a  most  careful  observer,  told  me  that  he  had  first  observed  them 
at  this  point  on  Aug.  27,  when  a  bunch  of  about  100  were  just  outside  the 
surf.  On  Aug.  30 1  saw  a  hunch  of  about  20,  and  possibly  the  same  bunch 
of  about  20  on  the  3:51.  These  were  carefully  observed  through  a  strong 
field  glass,  so  the  Ideniily  is  assured.  —  F.  O.  Kirkwood,  Ballimore,  Aft/. 

Tbe  Purple  Gallinule  in  Massachuaetta  in  the  Breeding  Season.  —  In 

August,  1S99, 1  BOW  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Severance  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  a 
mounted  specimen  of  the  Purple  Gallinule  (/eHPfwiJJnar/ijiica).  The  bird 
was  caught  In  June,  1S97,  by  a  cat  at  a  pond  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Box- 
ford,  Another  bird,  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  species  and  the  mate,  was 
seen  at  the  pond.  This  appears  to  be  the  second  record  of  the  occurrence 
of  lonornii  marlimca  in  Essen  county,  the  specimen  previously  noted 
being  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  at 
Salem. 

Another  hitherto  unpublished  record  of  lonomis  marlinita  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  that  of  a  beautiful  specimen  which  I  saw  in  the  f!esh  in  April, 
1890,  at  the  stall  of  W,  W.  Palmer.  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  Boston.  The 
bird  had  been  caught  in  a  muskrat  trap  at  Chatham. — J,  A.  Parley,  Mai- 
dtH,  Mail. 

Occurrence  of  Baird's  Sandpiper  in  Suaaez,  England,  —  An  Immature 
female  of  HettroPygia  bairdi  (Coues)  was  shot  by  Mr.  M  ichaet  J.  Nicoll, 
on  the  shingle  to  the  west  of  Rye  Harbor,  on  the  t  ith  of  Noiimbep.  1900. 
The  bird  was  seen  in  the  flesh  by  the  present  writer  on  the  i'-  v  following, 
and  upon  examination  it  soon  became  obvious  thai  it  w,-.s  a  stranger. 
Upon  being  submitted  to  Mr,  Ernst  Hartet.  the  accomplished  ornithologist 
of  Tring  Museum,  it  was  pronounced  to  belong  to  the  above  species. 
Baird's  Sandpiper  is  not  known  to  have  previously  occurred  in  the  Brit- 
ish Islands.  The  specimen  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hartet  at  a  meeting  of 
the  British  Ornithologists'  Club,  on  2isl  Nov.,  1900,  (Bull.  B.  O.  C, 
Vol,  XI„  p.  27), 

It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  NicoU's  curiosity  was  aroused  by  the  strange 
cry  and  flight  of  the  bird.  He  states  that  when  approached  it  flew  some 
distance,  and  then,  after  rising,  It  suddenly  dropped  lo  the  ground. —  W. 
RUSKIN  Bl'TTERFIKLD.  4,  Staakope  place,  St.  Leonard' t-^H-Sf a,  England. 

Ruffed  Qrouae  in  Snow.—  From  records  In  the  snow  I  have  come  to 

the  possibly  trite  conclus 
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when  not  scared  from  the  ground,  will  often  deliberately  clamber  to  some 
Btump,  or  other  eminence,  in  order  to  get  good  wing'space  below  its  body 
for  Ihc  first  Btrolie  in  flight.  The  awkwardnesE  of  a  leap  from  the  level 
1  found  beautifully  illustrated  upon  a  fiat  piece  of  freih  Eoft  snow  some 
three  inches  in  depth.  Here,  at  the  bird's  spring,  its  entire  form  from 
tip  of  tail  juet  to  the  swell  of  the  throat,  and  from  tip  to  tip  of  tioth  wings, 
had  pressed  a  mould  some  inch  or  two  deep.  This  mould  measured 
eighteen  inches  long  and  twenty  inches  in  spread.  Even  the  primaries 
of  both  wings  were  perfectly  distinct,  struck  hard  and  clean.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  eleven  inches  in  front  of  this  wing-tieat  the  primaries  had  again 
struck  Into  the  snow,  an  Inch  in  depth,  as  the  wings  met  betow  the  bird's 
lK>dj-  on  the  second  stroke.  The  tips  of  these  marks  ai  their  deepest  were, 
I  think,  about  four  inches  apart,  showing  that  the  bird  normally  needs 
an  air-space  below  the  body  of  almost  the  wing's  full  length.  On  firm 
ground  (he  legs  might  push  to  this  height ;  but  on  soft  snow  this  manner 
of  departure  could  hardly  have  been  premeditated.  These  observations 
were  made  at  Beverly  Farms,  Mass.— Reginald   C.   Robbins,   Boston, 


Th«  Passenger  Pigeon.— Since  the  year  1871  I  had  not  seen  a  Wild 
Pigeon  until  1S96,  when,  near  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  I  saw  a  pair.  The  fol- 
lowing year  in  the  same  vicinity,  I  saw  from  four  to  six  birds  on  several 
occasions  and  during  the  next  two  years  I  saw  about  the  same  number. 
The  past  season  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  observation. 

In  1898I  wrote  in 'The  Globe,' the  leading- daily  paper  of  Canada,  ask- 
ing any  one  who  had  seen  Wild  Pigeons,  during  recent  years,  to  make  it 
known.  This  elicited  many  replies  through  'The  Globe'  and  by  personal 
letters. 

There  was  a  general  agreement  as  to  a  total  disappearance  about  1870, 
continuing  until  1S95.  A  few  stated  they  had  seen  an  occasional  bird 
earlier.  The  reports  were  from  all  parts  of  Ontario  and  Maniiolia.  Mr. 
D.  C.  Black,  Appin,  Ont.,  writes ;  "  I  saw  nine  in  a  wheat  field  near  the 
village  of  Glencoe,  and  they  are  the  first  I  have  seen  in  twenty-live  years. 
They  did  put  me  in  mind  of  the  olden  times.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  my  time  trying  to  strike  them  with  sticks.  They 
have  often  taken  half  a  day,  crossing  over  our  farm,  flying  very  low,  as 
they  seemed  to  be  very  tired ....  To  see  a  few  of  them  is  to  me  as  seeing 
B  dear  old  friend." 

I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  Wild  Pigeon  abruptly  became 
very  rare  about  1870  (it  is  probable  there  was  a  diminution  during  the 
previous  decade),  and  that  there  has  been  an  Increase  in  their  number  in 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  It 
is  not  Improbable,  some  epidemic  disease,  spreading  more  rapidly  on 
account  of  the  immense  numlwr  of  individuals,  nearly  exterminated  the 
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■pedes.  In  such  a  case,  we  might  expect  to  see  them  again,  la  large 
numbers.  Thf*  would  be  analogous  to  what  we  see  in  insects,  Damaii 
arcAifpus  for  instance. 

Thefoodaupplj' hascectainly  become  less.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe,  that  in  the  district  where  I  have  seen  Wild  Pigeons 
recently,  there  are  some  white  oak  Irees  and  though  theji  are  mosllj'  second 
growth,  thej  succeed  quite  a  forest  of  old  oaks.  There  has,  in  this  locality 
probablj',  been  a  continuous  supplj  of  mast.  Mr.  S,  D.  Woodruff  of  St. 
Catherines,  Ont.,  writes,  that  he  learned  from  sea  captains  that  Immense 
numbers  of  pigeons  perished  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  being  exhausted  by 
contrarj'  winds  and  dense  fogs.  He  says  Ihe  experience  of  several  ship 
masters  was  having  "  mvriads  of  the  pigeons  alight  on  the  vessel  and 
"■igging,  and  having  to  cast  them  off  into  the  sea." — G.  C.  Trimainb 
Ward,  Nafanet,  Ont.,  Can. 

The  Occurrence  of  the  Oround  Dove  in  Virginia. —  While  on  a  visit  near 
Lynchburg,  Campbell  County,  T  flushed  and  killed  a  bird  which  upon 
examination  proved  lo  be  this  species  {Columbigatlina  pasitrina).  This 
is,  I  believe,  the  first  instance  of  this  kind  occurring  in  this  State.  The 
bird  was  shot  on  November  4,  1900,  and  was  a  female  in  fine  condition. 
It  U  now  in  the  collection  of  Bertram  Roberts  of  Washington,  D.  C— 
Pkrcy  W.  Shufeldt,  Wa.<ki»g'on.  D.  C. 

Racbiiia  in  Young  Red-ahotildeted  Hawks.  —  May  36,  1900,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Verrill  informed  me  that  he  had  that  morning  taken  four  downy 
young  Red -shouldered  Hawks  {Buteo  lineatus)  from  a  nest  near  New 
Haven,  wishing  10  raise  them  for  photographic  purposes.  He  fed  them 
on  butcher's  meat,  and  they  grew  in  siie  and  weight,  and  juvenal  plumage 
soon  began  to  show.  May  31  one  was  so  weak  that  It  was  put  to  death, 
and  the  others  seemed  out-of-sarts,  though  gaining  in  size  and  plumage. 
They  were  unable  to  lift  themselves  to  their  feet,  and  seemed  to  suffer 
pain  when  handled.  Their  characteristic  attitude  was  with  the  feet  thrust 
forward.     These  symptoms  increased  and  on  June  it  two  died. 

In  preparing  them  for  specimens  I  found  they  showed  well-marked  evi- 
dence of  rickets.  Subcutaneous  fat  wns  present  in  targe  amounts,  but  the 
muscles  were  flabby  and  ana'mic  and  the  ligamenls  lax.  The  epiphysial 
cartilage  was  somewhat  enlarged,  the  long  bones  deformed  and  unusually 
soft  and  flexible,  and  Ihe  tibii  of  both  birds  showed  subperiosteal  frac- 
tures at  the  point  where  the  weight  of  the  body  would  come  when  seated. 
Doubtless  their  attempts  at  standing  aided  in  causing  these  fractures. 

As  Mr.  Verrill  and  I  were  at  this  time  collecting  in  western  Connecti- 
cut, I  suggested  giving  the  surviving  hawk  bird-bodies  as  a  change  in 
diet,  thinking  that  possibly  these  young  birds  had  been  unable  to  assimi- 
late the  time  necessary  for  calcification  of  the  bones  from  meat  atone. 
Under  this  treatment  the  surviving  bird  improved  somewhat,  but  died  on 
June  i.Si  showing  on  dissection  a  condition  similar  to  the  others. 
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As  a  Toung  Red- shouldered  Hawk,  which  some  years  ego  I  fed  on  meat, 
died  showing  similar  symptoms,  and  later  nine  young  F«rmgino(iE  Rough - 
legaSoitrished  on  a  diet  of  bird  and  mammal  bodies,  it  seems  probable  that 
these  birds  require  bone  in  their  food  to  attain  healthy  growth,  especially 
as  it  is  known  that  young  mammBls  will  die  of  rickets  if  fed  from  birlh  on 
meat  alone.  —  Louis  B.  Bishop.  M.  D..  Nrvi  Havm,  Conn. 

New  Name  for  Nyeuta.^  The  generic  name  of  Richardson's  and  the 
Saw-whet  Owls,  Nyctala  Brehm,  1818,  is  preoccupied  by  Nyctalus 
Bowdiyh,  181.;.  for  a  genus  of  mammals,  and  as  no  other  term  appears  to 
be  available  I  will  propone  Cryftoglniix  (upwrrot,  hidden,  and  fXaiif.  an 
owl),  with  Strix  temffmalmi  Gmelin  as  the  type.  The  species  in  our  list 
will  Ihua  stand  as  Cryftag-iaux  /tagmnlmi  riritird.'oiiUBonap.).  and  Cryf- 
togiaux  acadica  (Gmelin).  —  Charles  W.  Richmond.  U.  S.  Nalionitl 
Afmsitm,  Waskiagian,  D.  C. 

The  Pileaied  Woodpecker  in  Connecticut— Lale  last  December,  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Starr,  a  recent  graduate  of  Yale,  saw  in  Cornwall,  western 
Connecticut,  what  was  undoubtedly  a  Pilented  Woodpecker.  He  describes 
it  as  a  large  black  bird  nearly  the  siie  of  a  Crow,  with  n  crimson  patch  on 
the  back  of  its  head,  and  some  white  markings,  also  having  a  very  long 
bill.  It  was  clinging  to  the  trunk  of  a  dead  tree,  pecking,  and  climbing 
up  spirally.  It  moved  by  short  hops,  and  was  slow  and  irregular  in  flight. 
I  think  he  has  described  the  species  very  satisfactorily.  Its  occurrence  in 
this  Slatetsnow,  I  think,  very  uncommon.— Herbert  K.  Job.  Ktnl,  Coan, 

MilvuIUB  venut  MuBcivora.  —  The  generic  name  ^Hjti'fara  has  com- 
monly been  applied  to  that  group  of  Neotropical  flycatchers  of  which  Todus 
regius  Gmelin  is  the  type  and  earliest  described  species.  A  careful  investi- 
gation, however,  shows  that  the  name  Muscivora  was  originally  employed 
by  Laceptde  (Discours  duCoursd'Hist.  Nat.,  1799.  p.  s)  for  Ihe  "  Mouch'e- 
rolles  "  of  Buffon,  which  include  several  species  of  Old  and  New  World 
flycatchers,  among  them  Tckilrta  farodisi.  Tckilrea  matata,  MUvhIus 
lyraiKus  and  MHvhIhs  forjScatus.  but  not  Muscivcra  rtgia,  this  last  having 
been  placed  by  Buffon  among  the  "  Gobe  Mouches,"  the  group  Lac^pide 
(/or.  til.)  calls  Mmcicafa.  Todiis  regim  (=Muscivora  rtgia  DUCt.)  can, 
therefore,  in  no  case  be  considered  the  type  of  Masr-ivora.  What  that  type 
is  was  flrst  determined  by  Fischer,  who,  in  1813  (Zoognosia,  1,  p.  J4), 
selected  Musricapa  forficata  (=  Milvului /or-ficatns  auct.).  Since  Afilviilut 
Swainson  (Zool.  Journ.,  HI,  1837.  p.  165)  is  thus  antedated  by  Mui^civar.i 
it  must  of  course  give  place. 

The  next  available  generic  name  for  Todui  rtgius  and  its  allies  is  Oay- 
cktrkynckus  Fischer  (Zoognosia,  1,  1S13,  pp.  31,4a),  type  by  implication  T. 
ngim.    The   species   of  these  two  genera  will  Iherefore   now   stand  as 
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Muacivera  forficata  (Gmelfn). 
Afnscivera  lyrannus  (l.jnnKus). 
Onycioriynciui  rt^ut  (Gmelin). 
Onyckorhynckai  sviainaoni  {Pelzeln). 
OiiycioriiyHCitiii  mexicaaus  {Sclater). 
OnydkoriyieitHS  occidenlalii  (Sclater). 

— Markv  C.  Obbrholser,  Waikington,  D.  C. 

VuUtion  in  Siie  in  the  Wood  Pewe«.—  The  Wood  Pewee  {Horitoptu 
virens)  throughout  Ihe  whole  breadth  of  its  breeding  range,  from  Florida 
to  Newfoundland,  shows  a  nice  gradation  in  aize  from  larg*  examples  in 
the  Boulh,  to  itaall  enamplea  in  the  north.  This  fan  seem*  wonhjr  of  com- 
ment as  the  northern  enamples  of  a  species  are  generally  characterized  bj- 
being  larger.  The  greater  size  of  the  southern  bird  has  herelofore  been 
cotntnenled  upon  by  Mr.  C-  J-  Maynard  [in  vtrbis).  The  birds  from  the 
north  average,  Malts.  \  Wing,  3.30 — ;  tarsus,  .tfl  \  bill  (from  nostril  to  tip), 
.38  —  ;  width  of  bill  (at  nostrils),  .26+.  Extremes:  Wing,  3.18  to  3.41; 
tarsus,  .46  lo  .54;  bill,  .30  to  .43:  bill  (wd.),  .15  to.  29.  Females:  Wing, 
3.15;  tarsus,  .49+;  biH,.38+;  bill  (wd.).  15+.  Extremes:  Wing,  3.1110 
3.i8i  tarsus,  .45  to  .53;  bill,  .36  — to  .40;  bill  (wd.),  .2410  .27.  Those 
from  the  South  (arbitrary  dividing  line,  Lat.  42"),  Miilea:  Wing,  3.41  + i 
taiBus,  ,53+ ;  bill,  ^o—  ;  bill  (wd.),  .184-.  Extremes  :  Wing,  3.30  to  3.55  ; 
tarsus,  .51  to  57;  bill,  .39  to  .43  ;  bill  (wd.),  .37  to  .31.  FemaUi:  Wing, 
3.17+ ;  tarsus,  .51+!  bill,  .38+;  bill  (wd.).  .27+.  Extremes  :  Wing.  3X»8  to 
3.45;  tarsus.  .30  to  .58;  bill,  .37  to  .40;  bill  (wd.),  .25  to  .19.  These  meas- 
urements were  taken  from  a  series  of  thirty-two  specimenn. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  both  the  figures  by  Catesby  and  Abbot 
(Auk,  XIII.  p.  104),  show  the  pronounced  hook  and  larger  size  of  the  south- 
ern bird's  bill.  For  the  use  of  specimens  my  thanks  are  due  to  Drs.  Waller 
Faxon  and  C.  W,  Richmond.  Messrs.  Witmer  Stone,  William  Brewster,  H. 
B,.  Blgelow,  and  others.  —  Reginald  Hebek  Howe.  Jr.,  Longviood,  Siast. 

The  Headowlatk  {Stumella  mag-na)  at  Rangeley,  Maine.  —  Although 
the  Meadowlark  has  been  found  at  several  localities  in  nortliern  New 
England  the  capture  of  a  male  at  Rangeley,  Maine,  April  ll,  1897,  by 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Haley,  is  perhaps  worth  recording.  The  specimen,  which 
is  in  high  spring  plumage,  has  been  recently  purchased  for  me  by  Mr. 
M.  Abbott  Frazar,  to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  the  above  data.— 
William  Brewster,  Cambridge,  Afats. 

The  European  Starling  in  Connecticut.  —  December  3.  1900,  I  took  ■ 
male  Starling  {S/urnHs  vulgaris)  in  North  tlaven,  Conn.  The  bird  was 
alone  late  In  the  afternoon,  and  flew  from  up  the  river  into  some  trees 
near  the  edge  of  the  Qiiinnipiack  Marshes.  I  judged  from  its  actions  that 
it  was  looking  for  the  blackbirds  which  every  autumn  roost  in  large  num- 
bers in  the  rushes  near  where  it  was  shot,  and  with  which  it  may  have 
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utociated  before  the;  left  for  the  South.  Mr.  W.  H.  Ho/t  telti  me  that 
three  Slarltngi  have  been  taken  recently  from  a  flock  that  [«  (pending  the 
winter  on  Noroton  Hill,  near  Stamford.—  Louis  B,  Bibhop,  M.  D.,  Nrtii 
HaviH,  Conn. 

Snow  BimtlnE  *'  ^ca. —  About  noon  on  November  17,  1900,  a  Snow 
Bunting  {PUctrofkeuax  nivalis)  ivft»  observed  at  eea  by  Mr.  Paul  du 
Chaillu  and  mjself,  on  board  the  American  line  steamer  '  New  York.' 
The  bird  approached  from  a  southwesterlv  direction  and  alighted  in  the 
rigging,  living  in  a  rather  labored  manner.  The  vessel  was  then  j6o 
miles  east  of  Sandv  Hook  and  50  miles  distant  from  the  eastern  end  of 
Nantucket,  the  nearest  land.  The  weather  was  fair.—  Hlgh  M.  Smith, 
M.   D.,   Waskinglon,  D.  C. 

Montana  Redpolls. — A  ematl  series  of  Redpolls  collected  bj*  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Hodges  at  Miles  Citj'  and  Fort  Keogh,  Montana,  during  the  winter  of 
1S99-1900  has  come  recently  into  my  possession.  The  majority  are 
specimens  of  AcanlMii  linaria,  but  there  are  three  skins  of  A.  I.  restraia, 
two  of  A.  I.  holbceUii,  and  two  of  A.  kornemannii exilipes. 

The  Greater  Redpoll  was  taken  on  March  i  and  6,  IheHolbccU's  (which 
Prof.  Ridgway  has  examined)  on  March  2,  and  the  Hoary,  on  February 
16  and  March  11.  I  can  find  previous  records  for  only  .^£<i«/4m  linaria 
from  Montana. —  Louis  B.  Bishop.  M.  D.,  Ne-ai  Haven,  Conn. 

Acantbls  linaria  rostrata  and  Xantbocephalus  lantbocepbalus  in  Con- 
necticut. —  In  a  small  collection  of  bird  skins  given  me  some  time  ago  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Hotchklss  of  this  city  I  find  two  skins  of  the  Greater  Redpoll. 
Hiey  were  taken  by  Dr.  Hotchkiss  near  New  Haven  on  December  17,  1878, 
and  are,  I  believe,  the  only  specimens  of  this  subspecies  so  far  recorded 
from  Connecticut. 

In  the  same  collection  was  an  unlabel  led  skin  of  a  female  Yellow-headed 
Blackbird,  which  Dr.  Hotchkiss  told  me  he  was  certain  was  shot  near  New 
Haven  In  June,  1S78.  In  this  connection  It  may  be  well  to  report  that 
another  female  of  this  species  was  taken  on  Monomof  Island.  Mass.,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1897,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Revere,  and  given  to  me  while  in  the  flesh.— 
Louis  B.  Bishop,  M.  D.,  Nmv  Haven,  Conn. 

Deformity  of  Maxilla  in  the  House  Sparrow.  —  The  accompanying  illus- 
trations (how  the  overgrowth  of  maxilla  after  loss  of  mandible  fn  a  male 
Patter  dotneslitia.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  Mr.  A,  H.  Verrill,  who 
shot  the  bird  in  his  yard  in  New  Haven,  December  10,  1900,  and  brought  it 
tome  in  the  flesh. 

The  culmen  measures  .60  inch  from  nostril  against  an  average  of  .39 
Inch  In  fiv«  normal  males  of  this  species.  The  maxtlla  measures  .16  Inch 
in  depth  at  lip  on  the  right  side,  but  had  been  worn  off  on  the  left  where 
all  that  was  left  of  the  mandible  approached  it.    The  normal  outer  eov- 
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ering  of  the  bill  persUU  at  (he  btwe  in  the  form  of  >  triangle,  the  «p«i  ex- 
tending .31  inch  along  the  culmen  i  thU  portion  thus  showing  much  the 
shape  of  a  normal  maiilla.  On  the  rest  thia  outer  layer  hai  di.appeared. 
doubtlcas  from  efiort  of  the  bird  to  scoop  up  food.  Mr.  Verrill  said  he 
saw  it  attempt  lo  pick  up  pieces  of  cracker  in  this  manner. 

Of  the  mandible  only  a  fragment  .a8  inch  long  (measured  from  the  com- 
mis«ural  angle)  at  the  base  of  the  left  ramus  Is  present,  the  rest  having 


been  lost  through  some  accident.  The  wound  had  healed,  leaving  the 
tongue  exposed.  Most  of  the  feathers  on  the  upper  throat  and  malar  re- 
gion have  been  worn  awav.  and  the  plumage  in  general  was  dirty,  rum- 
pled and  matted,  as  the  bird  was  of  course  unable  to  preen.  The  body  was 
emaciated,  hut  there  was  a  little  subcutaneous  fat,  and  a  partial  molt  was 
in  progress.  The  stomach  contained  a  little  white  sand,  and  a  soft,  whit- 
ish substance,  probably  cracker. 

That  this  bird  in  its  crippled  condition  after  the  loss  of  the  mandible 
succeeded  in  living  the  time  necessary  for  the  great  overgrowth  of  the 
maxilla  seems  to  me  very  remarkable.  Mr.  W.  U.  Hoyt  oE  Stamford  has 
shown  me  a  mounted  Parrot  (AtHitxona  ItHcorepkala)  in  which  the  mandible 
had  grown  over  the  maillla  and  expends  for  more  than  one  third  of  an  inch 
upwards,  but  this  bird  lived  in  captivity.  —  Louis  B.  Bishop,  M.  D.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

The  Loggerhead  Shrike  in  New  Bnuiawick. —  On  different  occasions 
broods  of  young  shrikes  have  been  seen  near  here,  and  the  writer  always 
supposed  they  mere  the  Northern  Shrike  {f^ni'm  borralif).  as  that  was 
the  only  species  of  shrike  in  Chamberlain's  list  of  New  Brunswick  Bird*. 
But  two  years  ago  on  writing  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Chapmai]  of  their  occurrence, 
he  suggested  that  they  were  Laaius  tudevieiatiuf.  Since  that  date  no 
young  have  been  observed,  but  during  the  past  summer,  at  two  different 
times,  shrikes  were  seen  that,  I  was  most  certain,  were  the  Loggerhead, 
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but  having  no  gun  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  specimen  for  close  inspection. 
On  the  T5tli  of  Januarr  wliile  calling  on  a  taxidermist  friend,  I  saw  what 
was  without  a  doubt  a  Loggerhead  Shrike,  that  had  been  taken  near  here, 
yet  he  did  not  know  it  to  be  anything  uncommon,  as  he  is  very  poorly 
Informed  in  ornithology.  This  is  probably  a  new  addition  to  the  birds  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  for  which  a  keen  lookout  will  be  kept  in  future  — 
Wm.  H.  Moore,  Scotch  Lakt.  York  Co.,  N.  B. 


The  Scientific  Name  of  the  Southern  Yellow-throit  —  Mr.  Chapman's 
disagreement  (Auk,  Oct.,  1900,  p.  389)  with  my  acceptance  of  Gtothlypit 
trickas  rotcoe  (Aud.),  brings  up  an  Interesting  nomenclatural  question 
well  worth  discussing.  I  have  never  seen  Irichas  in  a  cypress  tree,  but  I 
have  seen  rotcoe  often.  This  is  not  of  course  evidence  that  Audubon 
■hot  a  rotcot  but  neither  is  Mr.  Chapman's  idea  that  the  bird  was  a 
trichai  because  it  was  high  up  in  a  cypress  and  the  time  September.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Audubon  knew  little  about  subspecies  and 
nothing  about  their  values,  and  therefore  bis  action  in  reversing  a  former 
view  is  not  surprising.  Also,  previous  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Ilas- 
brouck's  paper,  and  Mr.  Brewster's  name  for  the  western  bird,  all  were 
considered  as  trickas.  My  conclusion  on  the  subject  was  based  on  ideas 
not  thought  necessary  to  discuss  in  a  long  paper  but  I  will  do  so  now 
that  the  issue  has  been  raised. 

Hasbrouck  definitely  and  rightly  separated  the  southern  bird  and 
would  have  given  a  new  name  but  for  the  existence  of  the  name  Sylvia 
rotcoe.  It  seemed  reasonable  from  the  evidence  before  him  that  Audu- 
bon's bird  under  the  circumstances  was  the  southern  form.  Chapman 
brought  forward  no  additional  evidence  concerning  the  distribution  of 
these  birds  and  has  not  disproved  the  early  view  of  Audubon,  or  Has- 
brouck's  action.  The  known  eastern  distribution  of  these  birds  for 
hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  limits  set  for  it  by  Chapman,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  Gulf  specimens  referable  to  the  same  form,  renders  Hasbrouck's 
acceptance  of  Audubon's  name  logical  and  reasonable.  It  should  be, 
scientifically  speaking,  necessary  that  positive  evidence  should  be  acquired 
before  upsetting  a  name  so  well  established  as  Hasbrouck's,  yet  Mr. 
Chapman  furnished  none  In  his  paper  and  none  since. 

There  is  no  taint  on  Hasbrouck's  name;  it  is  not  a  homonyn,  nor  is  there 
a  particle  of  evidence  to  prove  or  even  tending  to  show,  that  it  is  a  synonym 
of  G.  trickas  trickai.  It  is  really  necessary  to  dispose  logically  of  the 
older  name  by  ividtnct,  not  opinion,  I  consider  that  there  are  three 
things  which  should  prevent  acceptance  of  Mr.  Chapman's  name,  and  that 
the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  Mr.  Chapman,  not  with  the  other  side. 
It  is  necessary  to  prove  that  Sylvia  roicot  is  a  synonym  of  G.  irickai 
trickas.  It  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  southern  bird  does  not  exist  in 
the  cypress  swamps  of  Mississippi.  It  is  necessary  to  show  that  another 
form  occurs  In  that  SUte  that  in  all  probability  isAiidubon's  bird.    Until 
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the  cerialnty  of  either  of  these  premise*  is  Bhovn,  priority  and  fairnesi 
demands  that  G.  t.  roacoi  (hould  stand.  I  think  now,  ai  I  thought  long 
a^o,  that  the  publication  of  G.  I.  igneta  was  unnecessary  and  should  be 
ignored  until  proof,  not  opinion,  is  produced  to  set  aside  the  older  name. 
—William  Palmer,    Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Correct  Name  tor  the  Florida  yellow-throat—  Accepting  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's line  of  argument,  in  the  preceding  note,  as  the  logical  one  by  which 
to  determine  the  proper  name  of  the  Florida  Yellow- throat,  I  would  ask 
him  on  what  ground  he  ignores  Audubon's  statement  that  the  bird  he 
described  as  Sylvia  roicoe  was  a  young  Maryland  Yellow-lhroat?  Audu- 
bon was  more  discriminating  than  Mr.  Palmer  evidently  believes  him  to 
have  been  end  until  his  identification  of  Sylvia  roicae  has  been  provtd  to 
be  erroneous  we  are  not  fustitied  in  rejecting  his  views. 

It  may  be  added,  that  all  the  facts  in  the  case  strongly  suggest  that 
Audubon's  type  was  a  migrant.  Hence,  even  If  it  be  later  discovered  that 
the  breeding  Yellow-throats  of  western  Mississippi  are  identical  with  the 
resident  Florida  form,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Audubon's  name 
rosea*  is  applicable  to  them.  In  short,  we  shall  be  warranted  In  reversing 
Audubon's  decision  only  after  an  examination  of  his  type,  and  as  this 
probably  does  not  exist,  there  will  doubtless  never  be  a  reason  for  refus- 
ing to  accept  his  conclusions. —  Frank  M.  Chapmax,  Amtrican  Mustum 
of  Natural  History,  JVew  Tori  City. 

Probable  Breeding  of  the  Red-bellied  Nuthatch  near  Boaton.  —I  atn 
requested  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Mosher  to  report  that  he  saw  in  June.  1899,  in  Med- 
ford,  Mass.,  a  Red-bellied  Nuthatch  (Sitta  ranadtHsi.')  busily  engaged  in 
catching  and  carrying  away  larvx,  presumably  to  its  young,  Mr.  Mosher 
failed,  however,  to  locate  the  supposed  nest,  for  the  Nuthatch,  as  he  was 
tracing  it  through  the  woods,  was  set  upon  by  a  Wood  Pewee  and  driven 
out  of  sight. 

On  other  occasions  during  the  summer  of  1894,  this  species  was  observed 
In  this  locality  by  Mr.  Mosher.  — J.  A.  Farlbv,  Maiden,  Mass. 

ThcHwloixniit.-nAVttrf  {Hflor.icklafusctictittjuligiiiosa)  in  Maaaa- 
cbusetta.  — On  the  17th  of  last  September  I  shot  a  specimen  of  this  lately 
described  bird  in  Lanesboro.  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,^the  first  example 
taken  in  this  State.  The  four  autumnal  records  for  New  England  fall 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  live  days  (ijept.  ^y-3^],  and  indicate  a  migra- 
tion through  this  region  considerably  later  than  the  departure  of  the  native 
Veeries  for  the  South.  In  1S89  I  killed  a  Veery  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  on 
the  extraordinarily  late  date,  Oct.  5.  This  bird  was  unfortunately  not  pre- 
served, but  without  much  doubt  it  belonged  to  the  race /uliginosa.  —  Wal- 
ter Faxok,  Mustum  of  Comfarativt  Zeiilogy,  Cambridgt,  Mat*. 
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Note*  from  Nonheni  New  York.  — At  Chateauga;  Lake,  Clinton  Co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Dec  24,  I  saw  a  typical  specimen  of  Uria  lomvia  wiiich  had 
been  shot  on  the  lake  just  before  it  was  closed  by  the  ice —  that  ii,  about 

On  the  34th  also  I  found  the  bodr  of  aGr«at  Blue  Heron  \Ardta  ktrodias), 
from  which  the  wings  had  been  cut  oft,  lying  on  top  of  the  snow  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  As  the  last  heavy  snow  in  that  section  fell  on  Dec,  ti, 
I9cx>,  the  bird  could  not  have  been  killed  before  that  date.  The  plumage 
—  Gko.  C.  Shattuck,  SoslffM,  Afasi. 


Florida  Biid  Notea.  — The  greatest  migration  of  birds  that  I  have  ever 
witnessed  occurred  here  during  about  two  hours  of  the  morning  of  Jan.  31. 
The  movement  was  composed  exclusively  of  While-bellied  Swallows,  thou- 
Bands  of  which  passed  headed  south  ;  wind  fresh  S.  W.,  thermometer 
80°.  This  migration  whs  evidently  caused  hy  a  cold  wave  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  State. 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbirds  have  been  with  u*  all  winter,  also  Bona- 
parte's Gulls.  This  is  the  first  season  1  have  observed  the  latter  here.— 
E.  J.  Brown,  Lemon  Cily,  Florida. 

Notes  from  the  Magdalen  Itlands.  — I  had  the  pleasure  the  past  season, 
with  Mr.  C.  S.  Day,  of  spending  three  weeks  at  the  Magdalen  Islands. 
We  devoted  most  of  the  time  to  Coffin  Island  and  East  Point,  as  being 
least  known,  arriving  there  on  June  u.  For  four  days  we  were  Isolated 
from  the  world  at  the  wonderful  Bird  Rocks.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  more  noteworthy  of  many  observations. 

On  June  13  Mr.  Day  was  so  fcirtunate  as  to  flush  a  Least  Sandpiper 
(Tting-a  minatilla)  from  her  nest  with  four  ha  If -incubated  eggs.  The 
nest  w,as  a  mere  hollow  in  the  'barrens,'  just  back  from  the  edge  of  a 
slough,  among  sparse  growth  of  coarse  grass  and  moss,  the  structural 
part  consisting  of  simply  a  few  dry  bayberry  leaves.  The  eggs  were  of  a 
light  grayish  buff,  marked  rather  sparsely,  except  nt  the  crown,  where 
there  was  a  thick  mass  of  spots  and  blotches.  The  markings  were  of  a 
rich  dark  brown,  verging  on  blackish  at  the  crown,  with  occasional  sub- 
dued lilac.  In  size  they  varied  only  from  i.iS  to  1,10  inches  in  length, 
and  from  .3^  to  .88  In  breadth.  The  owners  were  both  present,  and  so 
exceedingly  tame  that  I  photographed  one  of  them  upon  the  nest.  The 
love  song  is  beautiful,  a  mellow  twittering,  emitted  as  the  bird  circles 
about.  I  met  the  species  several  times,  and  It  is  considered  hy  the  fish- 
ermen a  regular  and  frequent  breeder. 

The  same  is  their  opinion  regarding  both  the  Scaup  Ducks.  I  saw 
Scaups  occasionally,  and  finally  discovered  a  nest  of  the  Greater  Scaup 
{Aylkyn  marila  ntarciica)  with  nine  eggs,  June  39,  on  a  small  island  in 
"  the  Great  Pond,"  flushing  the  female  at  very  close  quarters.  The  nest 
was  a  bed  of  down  in  the  grass,  the  eggs  fresh  and  notably  larger  than 
the   many  of   the  Lesser  Scaup   I    have  found  in  the  West,  ranging  in 
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length,  wHh  one  eiception,  from  3.50  to  z.6o  Inches,  and  in  breadth  from 
t.70  to  i.8o.  In  color  the^  were  almost  e^iactlj  like  some  eggs  of  the 
Bittern  that  I  had  jusi  taken,  with  a  little  more  of  an  olive  tinge.  None 
of  the  books  give  this  species  as  nesting  in  eastern  North  AmericB,  so 
perhaps  this  is  the  first  known  instance.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Lenser 
Scaup,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  late  breeder.  Only  a  few  rods  awav.  on 
another  '  nubble.'  were  nests  and  eggi  of  a  belated  Dtiskj'  Duck,  and  of  ■ 
habituallj'  late-breedtng  Red  breasted  Merganser.  I  also  found  a  nest  of 
the  Blue-winged  Teal  on  June  t6,  the  voung  alive  in  the  shell. 

The  Bittern,  the  Horned  Grebe  and  the  RuKtv  Crackle  breed  abundantiv 
in  the  swamps  and  ponds  near  East  Point.  Of  the  first  I  found  one  nest 
with  six  egg^,  the  booke  giving  live  os  the  maximum.  At  the  time  of  our 
arrival  the  joung  RueIj  Gracklea  had  just  left  the  nests.  These  are  verv 
similar  to  nests  of  the  Robin,  and  are  built  low  down  in  the  spruces, 
uBuallv  near  the  ends  of  thick  boughs.  I  found  this  species  only  near  East 
Point,  in  clumps  of  spruces  on  wet  ground  by  the  ponds.  Piping  and 
Ringnecked  Plover  were  breeding  abundantly  on  the  long  sand-bar  be- 
tween Grand  Entry  and  Grindstone,  but  were  almost  wholly  absent  at 
East  Point. 

The  stav  on  Bird  Rock  was  fascinating  beyond  compare,  amid  the 
whirring  multitudes  of  sea-birds.  One  morning  we  rowed  over  to  and 
climbed  North  Bird,  inspecting  the  Gannet  colony  on  top.  For  the  sake 
of  the  cause  of  bird-protection,  I  will  here  say  that  1  was  witness  to  the 
landing  of  a  party  of  fishermen  on  Great  Bird,  after  they  had  taken  every- 
thing on  North  Bird  that  Ihey  could  reach  or  shoot,  who  fired  raking 
shots  again  and  again  into  the  masses  of  birds  upon  their  nests,  mowing 
them  down  like  grass,  to  leave  them  thete  dead  or  dying,  —  a  most  horri. 
ble  and  pathetic  sight.  Will  not  our  committee  on  bird- protect  ton,  the 
Audubon  Society,  and  Individual  friends  of  the  birds,  use  their  influence 
to  induce  the  Canadian  authorities  to  forbid  or  restrict  the  looting  of  the 
Bird  Rocks,  and  make  the  keeper  of  the  light  a  warden  i 

In  all  I  noted  65  species  on  the  islands,  52  of  these,  at  least,  undoubtedly 
breeding.  Curiously,  staying  mostly  about  East  Point.  I  failed  to  find  a 
number  of  the  small  land-birds  that  others  have  reported,  but,  as  I  had 
hoped,  this  was  counterbalanced  by  the  water-birds.  Comparing  my 
list  with  those  of  Cory,  Brewter,  Bishop,  and  Young,  I  have  three  species 
not  recorded  by  them;  —  Barn  Swallow,  Mourning  Warbler,  and  Glaucous 
Gull.  The  first  of  these  is  now  common,  and  perhaps  has  come  in  there 
quite  recently. 

Five  more  species  seem  to  be  unrecorded  in  the  breeding-season 
(June),  namely.  Bonaparte's  Gull,  Eider,  Lesser  Yellow-legs,  Saw-whet 
Owl,  and  Tree  Swallow.  Of  these  last  only  the  Saw.whet  waa  proied 
to  breed,  by  my  finding  a  dead  fledgling  in  a  Flicker's  hole.  FUhennen 
declared  that  the  Bonaparte's  Gull  breeds,  but  all  1  saw  were  in  Immature 
plumage, —  Herbert  K,  Job,  Ktnl,  Conn. 
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New  Branswick  Note*.  —  Lincoln's  Sparrow  (^Melaifixa  lincalm't)  viatt 
observed  near  Frederlcton,  N-  B..  on  August  lo,  1900,  Hnd  a  Cardinal  Gros- 
beak {Cardt'matis  cardinalii)  at  Scotch  Lake  on  August  20,  the  second 
occurrence  of  this  species  here  known  to  me.  Three  male  Purple  FJnchet 
[CarpBdacHi  fmrpureun)  were  observed  at  Scotch  Lake  on  February  4, 
1901,  and  seven  Goldfinches  (Aslragatinaf  Iristis)  at  the  same  place  on 
February  15.  Our  ordinary  winter  birds  have  been  very  scarce.  — Wm. 
H.  Moore,  Scotch  Late,  York  Co.,  N.  B. 

Birds  obaerved  during  a  Steamer  Voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Vie* 
toria,  Britiab  Columbia. —  Sepitrnber  8.  jSgS.  Midday  ;  within  sight  of 
the  surf  off  Point  Reyes,  California!  clear  and  calm.  Several  Western 
Gulls  were  near  the  steamer  and  a  Black-footed  Albatross  followed  in  its 
wake.  A.  small  flock  of  shore  birds,  apparently  Northern  Phalaropes, 
passed  by,  flying  northward  instead  of  southward. 

North  of  Point  Reyes,  about  ten  mites  offshore.  A  few  Dark-bodied 
Shearwaters  were  skimming  over  the  surface-  A  Pink-fooled  Shearwater, 
as  it  coursed  about,  cam^near  the  ship,  and  five  Black-footed  Albslrossea 
followed  astern. 

As  the  afternoon  advanced  a  brisk  breeze  developed.  Black-footed 
Albatrosses  continued  In  attendance ;  several  Pink-footed  Shearwaters 
were  pissed  by  the  way. 

Stpltmber  9,  Morning;  about  seven  miles  oft  Rogue  River,  Oregon; 
aea  like  glass.  Cassin's  Auklets  were  abundant  in  companies  on  the 
water.  An  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  and  a  Mourning  Dove  alighted  on  the 
vessel.  Several  other  doves  were  seen.  Five  Black. footed  Albatrosse* 
accompanied  us.  The  list  of  birds  was  further  Increased  by  a  company  of 
Western  Gulls,  two  Pelagic  Cormorants,  a  Tufted  Pufl!in.  a  Loon,  and  a 
Dark. bodied  Shearwater. 

North  of  Cape  Blanco;  twenty  miles  offshore;  land  hidden  from  view. 
An  American  Pipit  and  a  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  came  aboard;  there  being 
no  better  substitute  for  a  tree  the  Nuthatch  hunted  for  food  on  one  of  the 
masts.  Several  Tufted  Puffins  were  sighted  and  six  Black-footed  Alba- 
trosses l>ore  us  company-, 

Septtmber  10.  Morning;  near  Cape  Flattery;  smoky  from  forest  firea; 
the  ocean  without  a  ripple.  A  Sandwich  Sparrow  and  a  Yellow  Warbler 
boarded  the  ship;  we  passed  a  smalt  liand  of  Dark-bodied  Shearwaters 
resting  on  the  water. 

Between  10  and  11  a.m.,  a  Townsend's  Warbler,  a  Wilson's  Warbler, 
several  Yellow  Warblers,  and  an  American  Pipit  sought  refuge  on  the 
deck. 

Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca;  2  p.  m.;  land  hidden  by  smoke.  A  Red-shafted 
Flicker  appeared  and  alighted  on  the  stays  supporting  the  smokestack, 
-completing  the  list  of  the  birds  of  the  voyage.  —  Lbvbkett  M.  Loqmis, 
Ctttiforaia  Academy  of  Scitncei,  San  Francitco. 
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Occurrence  of  Tringa  macuUta  and  Other  American  Bird*  in  Hawaii. 
—  The  following  brief  notes  are  in  line  witli  those  published  b/ the  writer 
in  'The  Auk'  for  July.  1900,  and  tend  to  show  that  a  greater  number  of 
American  littoral  specie*  find  their  waj*  annually  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
than  hitherto  has  been  supposed. 

Tringa  maculata,  Prctoral  Sandpiper. —  Mr.  George  C.  Hewitt  shot 
a  specimen  of  this  Sandpiper  at  Kaalualu  on  the  Kau  coast,  Oct.  14,  1900. 
Later  in  the  month  he  procured  a  second  example  in  the  same  locality, 
kindly  sending  both  specimens  in  aicohoi  to  the  writer  for  Identification. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  record  of  the  bird  in  the  Islands.  For  the 
present,  at  least,  we  must  regard  its  presence  here  as  accidentoj. 

Chaiadrius  oquatarola.  Black-bellied  Plover.  —  A  ipecltnen  of  this 
Plover  was  shot  by  Mr.  Hewitt  late  in  October  near  tCaalaalu.  This  is 
the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  bird  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  though  no  doubt  its  casual  appearance  Is  to  be  looked  for  in  flocks 
of  its  relative,  the  Golden  Plover. 

Calidris  arenaria.  Sandbrling.  —  I  mention  this  species  merely  to 
note  that  Mr.  Hewitt  shot  a  specimen  on  the  K*u  coast  in  October,  and 
that  early  in  the  same  month  two  individuals  visited  the  Hilo  Beach  and 
remained  there  for  more  than  a  fortnight  where  I  watched  them  daily 
feeding  unconcernedly  within  a  few  yards  of  the  houses.  As  I  have  else- 
where stated,  the  species  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  annual  winter  visitor, 
though  in  small  numbers. 

Bemlcla.  sp.  ?—  In  October  at  least  two  distinct  bands  of  American  Geese 
were  seen  on  a  number  of  occasions  near  Hilo.  and  a  number  were  killed, 
none  of  which,  however,  was  the  writer  fortunate  enough  to  see.  Probably 
there  were  twelve  or  fourteen  individuals  altogether.  Both  B.  migricant 
and  B.  minima  are  quoted  by  Wilson  (Birds  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Introduction,  p.  xxv)  from  Kauai  on  the  authority  of  Palmer,  Mr. 
Rothschild's  collector.  In  time  no  doubt  all  the  species  of  geese  from 
the  west  coast  of  America  will  be  recorded  from  the  islands  as  accidental 
visitors.  That  any  considerable  number  of  geese  will  ever  seek  winter 
quarters  in  the  islands  is  more  than  doubtful,  since  suitable  feeding 
grounds  of  sutlicient  extent  are  not  found  here. 

Dalila  acuta.  Pintail, — I  cannot  learn  that  this  duck  is  ever  very 
common  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  Il  Is,  however,  to  be  classed  with  the 
Shoveller  as  an  annual  winter  migranl,  though  by  no  means  so  common 
as  that  species.     A  few  are  obtained  each  year  by  sportsmen. 

Oracutua,  sp  r  —  A  cormorant  made  its  appearance  the  last  week 
in  Noveml>er  in  Hilo  Harbor,  where,  apparently  it  has  established  head- 
quarters, wandering  from  here  along  the  coast  to  the  south  for  several 
miles.  Mr.  Pratt,  who  has  seen  and  shot  cormorants  in  California  many 
times,  is  my  informant,  and  he  has  seen  the  Individual  in  question  sev- 
eral times  at  close  range.  It  Is,  of  course,  impossible  to  con)ecture  the 
species.— H.  W.  Henshaw,  Hilo,  Hatuaii. 
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Notes  on  the  Monlting  of  Spinua  pinua  and  of  Hirundo  erj'throgBiteT. 
—In  the  January  '  Auk,'  Mr.  Stone  has  so  pleasantly  reviewed  my  paper 
on  '  The  Plumages  and  Moults  of  the  Passerine  Birds  of  New  York,'  that 
it  is  evident  we  are  in  complete  accord  as  to  the  fact*  and  conclusions 
which  we  have  each  reached  working  along  independent  lines.  There 
are,  however,  two  species,  the  Pine  Finch  and  the  Barn  Swallow,  about 
which  there  is  yet  a  word  to  be  said.  Mr.  Stone  appears  to  be  correct  in 
claiming  a  prenuptial  moult  in  the  Pine  Finch,  but  it  is  ordinarily  so 
extremely  limited  that  I  considered  it  as  the  irregular  renewal,  found  in 
spring  in  so  many  species,  which  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  distinct 
moult.  Two  of  Mr.  Stone's  Pennsylvania  birds  taken  In  May  show  more 
evidence  of  growth  of  new  feathers  about  the  bead  and  throat,  and  even 
of  new  tertiaries,  than  I  would  have  suspected  from  the  other  mate- 
rial I  have  studied.  The  re-exam  i nation  of  nearly  150  specimens,  taken 
every  month  In  the  year,  shows  that  birds  of  April,  May  and  June  are 
exceedingly  worn.  Among  seven  April  and  eleven  May  specimens,  I 
find  so  little  evidence  of  the  growth  of  a  few  new  feathers,  and  only  on 
the  throat,  that  Mr.  Stone's  specimens  which  I  have  examined  are  indeed 
a  surprise  to  me,  and  suggest  unusual  precocity.  As,  however,  this 
species  is  subject  to  a  considerable  amount  of  wear,  it  is  probable  that  it 
belongs  with  those  species  having  a  very  limited  first  prenuptial  moult 
which  is  not  repeated  a  second  year,  and  the  wear,  quickly  afiecling  the 
new  feathers,  obliterates  evidences  of  moult. 

Mr.  Stone  and  I  do  not  quite  agree  about  the  Barn  Swallow  (Hirundo 
«r>'/Arajf<i.</<r).  for  he  speaks  of  an  "apparent  prenuptial  moult,"  basing 
his  opi  nion  on  a  bird  (Phlla.  Acad.  Nat,  Sci.  No.  28576,  September  1, 
PeiAisylvania),  which  he  considers  an  adult  after  the  postnuptial  moult, 
and  therefore  requiring  n  prenuptial  moult  to  produce  the  attenuated 
lateral  rectrices  of  the  breeding  bird.  The  specimen  in  question  has  been 
kindly  loaned  to  me.  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  a  young  bird  in  fresh  juvenal 
plumage,  for  the  slight  forking  of  the  tail  and  the  green  tinge  of  the  back 
with  reddish-brown  edgings  on  the  rump,  nape  and  wing.coverts  are  char- 
acteristic of  a  dozen  other  young  birds  in  my  own  collection.  The  green 
tinge,  by  the  way,  is  peculiar  to  the  young  of  all  our  Swallows,  and  of 
other  birds  with  iridescent  feathers,  like  Crows  and  Blackbirds.  In  which 
adults  are  usually  bluer  or  purpler  than  young  birds.  Here  it  a  case 
where  immaturity  might  be  shown  by  softening  the  skin  and  examining 
the  ossification  of  the  skull. 

Three  other  interesting  Barn  Swallows  have  been  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Stone.  Two  of  them  have  already  been  noticed  in  his  valuable  paper  on 
moult,  and  I  agree  with  him  that  two  of  them  (Phila.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci..  No. 
38574,  August  7,  Pennsylvania,  and  No.  18577,  September  1,  Pennsyl- 
vania), are  adults  Just  beginning  the  postnuptial  moult,  which,  doubtless, 
would  have  been  completed  after  they  had  reached  winter  quarters,  or 
perhaps  while  on  the  Journey  thither.  The  same  sort  of  feather  renewal 
takes  place  among  some  of  the  Tyrannidie,  Laridn.  Limicolae  and  others 
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of  strong  flight,  and  the  bod^  featherB  are  very  apt  to  precede  In  their 
growth  the  rem igee  and  rect rices,  although  in  the  two  specimens  cited, 
the  rectrices  are  alreadj'  partl_v  renewed.  The  third  Bpeclmen  (Phila. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci..  No.  15661,  French  Guiana),  is  unfortunately  undated,  but 
it  is  evidently  passing  from  (he  juvenal  plumage  by  what  must  be  called 
a  postjuvenal  moult.  The  worn  first  primary,  inner  secondaries  and  a 
few  of  the  rectrices,  together  with  a  green-tinged  back,  indicate  a  young 
bird.  The  crown  now  worn  brown  also  indicates  juvenal  plumage,  while 
new  feathers  are  breaking  from  their  sheaths,  both  on  the  head  and 
throat.  These  birds  all  bear  out  my  conclusion  that  adult  Swallows 
moult  earlier  than  young  birds  which  undergo  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult,  often  tn  midwinter.  It  is.  on  the  whole,  expedient  to  speak  of  a 
postjuvenal  moult  and  not  bf  a  prenuptial,  even  in  those  species  which 
are  late  in  assuming  a  first  winter  dress,  which  then  becomes  that  of  the 
first  summer  simply  through  wear.  This  sequence  of  plumages  obtains 
largely  both  among  the  North  American  Hirundinidx  and  Tyrannidx, 
and  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  it. 

I  would  also  correct  here  a  slip  of  Mr.  Stone's  pen  at  page  1 18  of  his 
review  in  'The  Auk,'  where  he  has  Inadvertently  credited  the  Cross 
bills  with  a  "  prenuptial "  moult,  meaning  of  course,  the  postnuptial. — 
Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  Ntw  York  City. 

To  Remove  Fat  from  Bird  Skim.— Fat  on  sea  and  water  birds  is 
especially  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  It  means  long  end  tedious  scraping,  often 
with  unsatisfactory  results.  Benzine,  sulphuric  ether,  alkalies  and  other 
solvents  of  grease  and  oils,  are  either  unpleasant  to  use,  dangerous  in  a 
room  with  fire  or  lamp,  evaporate  rapidly  or  are  expensive,  and  after  all 
only  dissolve  the  contiguous  layer  of  fat  at  each  application,  often  leav- 
ing the  skin  in  bad  condition. 

One  day.  when  almost  on  the  point  of  throwing  away  in  despair  a 
hopelessly  fal  specimen,  which  had  been  scraped  until  nearly  disinte- 
grated, and.  after  having  been  treated  with  cornmeal.  sawdust  and 
plaster  of  Paris,  Btill  showed  oil  when  pinched,  the  idea  occurred  to  me 
of  using  an  absorbent  at  a  sufficiemly  high  temperature  to  melt  out  the 
oil  and  absorb  it  ai  the  same  time.  Some  plaster  of  Paris  was  put  in  a 
bread  tin.  heated  on  top  of  the  Move  until  fairly  hot  to  the  hand,  and 
then  a  thick  layer  wan  spread  on  the  bird  skin.  This  was  pressed  down 
and  manipulated  until  a  sufficient  time  seemed  to  have  elapsed,  when  it 
was  carefully  brushed  off.  The  result  exceeded  my  expectation.  A  sec- 
ond application  practically  removed  ail  the  oil.  Since  then  1  have  con- 
tinued using  this  method  with  success. 

The  skin  must,  of  course,  be  first  scraped  so  as  (o  break  the  fat-con- 
taining tissues  and  as  much  fat  as  possible  scraped  off,  using  cornmeal 
or  sawdust  as  an  absorbent  while  operating.  After  this  the  hot 
absprbent  may  be  applied.  The  skin  may  seem  very  dry  after  the  opera- 
tion, but  this  is  really  only  on  the  surface,  and  going  over  it  with  a  damp 
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sponge  or  cloth  will  raolsten  it  enough  to  make  the  necessary  amount  of 
arsenic  adhere  and  to  keep  the  akin  pliable  until  etu&ed. 

Fine  sawdust  or  commeal  maj-  be  used  by  taking  care  to  stir  while 
heating,  but  plaster  oi  Paris  gives  the  best  results,  as  it  can  be  heated  to 
a  much  higher  temperature  than  anything  organic,  and  with  no  trouble. 
On  birds  of  dark  colored  plumage,  however,  plaster  must  be  applied  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  feathers,  as  it  will 
usually  stick  to  them  enough  to  lighten  the  shade- — Joskph  Mailliard, 
San  Gfrcniiio,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


RECENT   LITERATURE. 

BMiington'B  '  The  Migration  of  Birds  at  Irish  Light  Stations.' —  In 
this  volume  of  nearly  1000  pages  we  have  the  results  of  observations,  con- 
tinuously and  syslematicallv  carried  on.  at  the  Irish  light-stations  from 
1881  to  1897,  or  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  Observations  appear  10 
have  been  made  at  some  Hfty  lighthouses  and  lightships,  the  returns  em- 
bracing about  a  thousand  schedules  and  "about  thirty  thousand  separate 
observations,"  and  over  two  thousand  specimens.  The  elaboration  of  this 
enormous  amount  of  information  involved  years  of  labor,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
rington  makes  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  C-  B.  Moffal  for  important  aid 
in  its  analysis.  A  list  of  the  light  stations  is  given  as  part  of  the  intro- 
ductory matler,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  '  Analysis  of  the  Irish 
Migration  Reports,  1S81-1897 "  (pp,  1-163),  the  reports  being  summarized 
for  each  of  the  species  observed,  these  summaries  sometimes  occupying 
several  pages  for  a  single  species,  including  comment  on  the  various  fncts 
reported. 

The  species  number  about  170,  and  are  treated  in  systematic  sequence. 
Following   this   is   a   statement   of   '  Some   of   the   Principal    Points   of 

>  The  \  Migration  of  Birds  |  as  observed  at  |  Irish  Lighthouses  and  Light- 
ships I  including  |  the  Original  Reports  {  from  1888-97,  aow  published  for  the 
first  time,  and  {  an  Analysis  |  of  these  and  of  the  previously  published  Reports 
from  1S81-87.  t  Together  with  |  an  Appendix  |  giving  (he  measurements  |  of 
about  1600  wings.  |  By  |  Richard  M.  Barringlon,  M.  A.,  L.  L.  B.,  F.  L.  S.,  | 
Member  of  the  British  Ornithologist's  Union,  and  of  the  British  Association  | 
Committee  for  obtaining  Observations  on  the  Migration  of  \  Birds  at  Light- 
bouses  and  Lightships.  |  London :  |  R.  H.  Porter,  7  Princes  Street,  Cavendish 
Square, W.  |  Dublin:  |  Edward  Ponsonby,  116  Grafton  Street.  [1900.] — 3vo, 
pp.  i-xxv.  -f-  l~»S<  4-  1-667,  ""'P  ^"*I  '^'  cuts.     Only  35a   copies  printed. 
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Inlerest,'  '  Some  General  Remarks,'  and  >  Various  Tables,'  the  latter  refer- 
ring to  a  great  variety  of  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  of  migration.  The 
'  Reports  on  the  Migration  of  Birds  as  observ«d  at  Lighthouse*  and 
Lightships  on  the  Irish  Coast.  13S8-1S97  Inclusive'  occupy  over  six  hun- 
dred pages  (pp.  1-619),  ""'  ^■'C  followed  by  an  '  Appendix  '  (pp.  621-660). 
giving  '  Measurements  of  Wings  of  Birds  obtained  at  Irish  Light'Sta- 
tions,'  the  birds  having  been  killed  by  striking  the  lanterns  and  sent  in 
foridentilicfltion. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  have  here  an  enormous  amount  of  Infor- 
mation on  the  migration  of  birds  along  the  Irish  coasts,  which  Is  clearly 
presented  in  much  detail.  While  of  great  interest  in  a  local  sense,  it  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  expected  that  It  will  by  itself  have  a  very  important 
bearing  upon  the  larger  questions  involved  in  the  general  problem  of 
migration.  The  measurement  of  wings  has  shown  that  the  longer-winged 
examples  of  a  species  are  the  first  to  arrive  in  spring,  and  in  some  cases 
also  in  autumn ;  but  "  neither  the  wings  nor  the  statistics  afford  any  suffi- 
cient clue  to  enable  one  to  determine  positively  in  any  given  species 
whether  the  young  birds  precede  the  old  ones  or  not ....  There  is  one 
point  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  the  old  birds  are  in  the  van  of  the 
advancing  army  in  autumn  — viz.,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  longer- 
winged  birds  come  first"  (p.  Jd^l.  Some  evidence  is  presented  to  show 
that  different  species  of  birds  follow  different  migration  lines  in  their 
Journey  neross  Ireland,  some  having  a  wide  migration  route  and  others 
a  more  restricted  one;  while  the  line  of  direction  also  varies  in  different 

Ornithologists  are  certainly  indebted  to  Mr,  Barrlngton  for  his  long 
and  arduous  labor  in  collecting  such  a  mass  of  observations,  and  to  him 
and  his  friend  Mr.  Moffat  for  their  reduction  to  such  a  state  of  order  ai 
to  be  available  for  study  by  other  workers  in  the  same  field.  The  cost  of 
this  work,  including  its  publication  in  a  neat  and  convenient  form,  must 
be,  as  the  author  intimates,  largely  a  labor  of  love,  the  edition  being 
limited  to  350  copies. —  J.  A.  A. 

GAtke's  'Helgoland,'  Second  German  Edition.'  —  The  second  German 
edition  of  this  well-known  work,  issued  in  t6  parts  during  18^  and  1900, 
has  been  completed,  and  forms  a  volume  of  much  the  same  size  and  appear- 
ance as  the  first  edition.  It  is  brought  out.  as  before,  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  R,  Blaslus  of  Braunschweig,  who  states  in  his  preface  that  the 
original  text  haE^  no)  been  changed,  and  that  all  interpolations  are  enclosed 
in  brackets  or  take  the  form  of  footnotes  signed  by  the  editor.     The  foi~ 

'  Die  I  Vogelwarle  Helgoland.  |  Von  |  Heinrich  Gitke,  |  wdland  |  .  .  .  . 
[=5  lines  of  titles}  Herausgegaben  I  von  |  professor  Dr.  Rudolf  Blasius.  I 
Zweite  vermehrte  Auflage.  |  [Cut]  Grtin  isi  das  Land,  Roth  Ist  die  Kant'.  | 
Weijs  isl  der  Sand.  Dai  sind  die  Farben  von  Helgoland.  \  Braunschweig  1900. 
I  Druck  und  Verlag  von  joh.  Heinr.  Meyer.  Roy.  Svo,  pp.  t-xvi  -(-  y-fi^. 
Frontispiece,  portrait  of  Gfttke.  and  various  text  illustration!. 
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mer  seem  to  conelM  matnlj'  of  additione  to  the  bi bliag rap h leal  citatJonB, 
through  references  to  the  British  Museum  '  Catalogue  of  Birds '  and  Co  the 
new  edition  of  '  Naumann.'  The  editor's  important  footnotes  supplement 
the  text  bj'  the  addition  of  various  new  facts  thai  have  been  made  public 
since  the  publication  of  the  original  edition  in  1391,  As  a  short  notice 
of  the  original  edition  was  promptly  given  in  this  journal  (VIll,  1891, 
pp.'  299,  300J,  and  verj'  full  notices  of  the  English  translation  published  in 
iSgj  (Auk.  XII,  1895,  pp.  322-346.  and  XIIl,  1B96.  pp.  137-153).  little 
need  be  said  in  the  present  connection  bevond  announcing  the  completion 
of  this  second  beautifully  printed  edition  of  '  Helgoland.'  —  J.  A.  A. 

Pollard'a  '  Birds  of  my  Patisb.*' — In  the  great  procession  of  popular 
bird  books  that  marks  the  present  period  it  would  seem  that  there  is  scant 
room  for  originality  in  the  case  of  the  later  ciaimants  for  attention.  That 
the  field  is  not  yet  exhausted  is  well  shown  by  the  author  of  the  '  Birds  of 
my  Parish,'  nhich  combines  In  a  peculiar  way  fresh  Held  notes  with  a 
large  amount  of  information  about  the  traits  and  behavior  of  captive 
Individual  birds  of  quite  a  number  of  the  commoner  British  species.  This 
is  mixed  with  a  deal  of  small  talk  of  the  imaginative  order  supposed  to  be 
said  by  the  birds  themselves.  It  is  all  very  entertaining,  if  possibly  tri- 
vial and  unimportant  as  '  ornithology';  but  the  author  is  so  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  feathered  household  pets  thus  brought  before  us,  and 
also  so  much  at  home  ^ith  the  birds  in  their  free  surroundings,  that  this 
singular  mixture  of  bird  lore  and  '  bird  talk '  is  decidedly  pleasant  reading. 
The  scene  is  the  "  parish  of  Haquford  in  East  Anglia,"  an  area  of  some 
1600  acres.  "This  small  parish  in  Norfolk  can  boast,"  says  the  author, 
"  to  my  present  knowledge  of ....  76  varieties.  None  of  these  are  very 
rare  or  uncommon  birds,  but  the  better  one  knows  birds,  the  better  one 
loves  them."  Much  is  pleasantly  said  of  these  wild  birds  in  the  regular 
orthodox  style  of  ornithology,  while  much  more  is  told  entertainingly  of 
pet  Bullfinches,  Goldfinches,  Chaffinches,  Jackdaws,  etc.,  sandwiched 
with  imaginary  soliloquies  and  conversations  by  the  birds  themselves, 
doubtless  also  intended  to  impart  information  and  inspire  evrnpathy. — 
J.  A.  A. 

Collett  on  the  Skull  and  Auricular  Openings  in  North  European  Owls. 
—■Dr.  C  O II  etl's  important  paper  on  the  asymmetry  of  the  skull  and  auditory 
structures  in  the  Owls  of  Northern  Europe,  originally  published  in  Nor- 
wegian in  1861,  has  now  been  made  more  readily  accessible  to  English 
readers  by  Dr.  Shufeidt's  recent  translation,'  with  which  the  text  figures 

•The  Birds  ]  of  my  Parish  |  —  |  By  Evelyn  H.  Pollard  |  WUh  Illustrations 
I  —  I  John  Lane  ;  The  Bodley  Head  j  I^andon  and  New  York.  MIJCCCC, 
—Crown  8vo,  pp.  i-iiii,  iSrJQSi  6  photogravure  plates.     Price,  $[,50. 

'Professor  Collett  on  the  Morphology  of  the  Cranium  and  the  Auricular 
Openings  in  the  North-European  Species  of  the  Family  Strigidx.  By  R.  W. 
ShafeUt,  M-  D.  Joum.  of  Morpholt^y,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  [,1900,  pp.  ir9-l76. 
pll.xv-xx. 
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and  lithographic  plates  have  been  reproduced.  This  paper,  though  the 
facts  it  present*,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  vears,  have  ceased  to  be  novel, 
has  lost  little  of  its  Interest  and  iiliportance,  and  is  welt  worthy  of  a  new 
lease  of  life  in  an  English  dress.  Dr.  Shufeldl  has  therefore  done  a  dis- 
tinct service  to  ornithology  in  thus  placing  the  paper  so  conveniently  be- 
fore English  readers.  He  has  also  added  a  few  footnotes,  and  given,  at 
the  close,  a  r^sum^  of  recent  views  of  taxonomers  on  the  systeraalic  posi- 
tion and  relationships  of  the  Owls. — J.  A.  A. 

Merriam  and  Preble  on  the  Summer  Birds  of  Weatem  Maryland. — 
This  brochure  from  the  Reports  of  [he  Maryland  Geological  Survej' 
consists  of  two  papers  ;  the  first,  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  (/.  c,  pp.  291-193!, 
treats  of  'The  Life  Zones  and  Areas  of  Allegany  County,'  and  deals  with 
the  general  floral  and  faunal  features  of  the  region  ;  the  second,  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  Preble  (pp.  194-307),  gives  an  annotated  list  of  ■  The  Summer  Birds 
of  Western  Maryland,'  numbering  100  species,  and  nil  are  believed  to  breed 
in  the  region.  According  to  Ur.  Merriam,  "The  fauna  of  Allegany 
County  is  a  mixture  of  CHrollnian  and  Alleghanian  species  and  comprises, 
so  far  as  known,  no  boreal  islands.  The  Potomac  Valley,  and  valleys 
of  the  principal  streams,  are  Carolinian;  the  upland,  Alleghanian." 
In  Garret  County,  above  160c  feel,  "cold  sphagnum  and  alder  swamps 
abound,"  which  >■  contain  a  strong  admixture  of  high  Transition  and 
even  Boreal  species.  .  .  .  The  cutting  off  of  the  spruce  and  hemlock 
from  these  small  boreal  islands  lets  in  the  hot  sun  and  results.  In  numer- 
ous instances,  in  changing  the  fauna  and  Son  from  Canadian  to  Alle- 

We  are  surprised  to  notice  a  number  of  t3'pographiral  errors  In  the 
technical  names,  for  which  doubtless  the  authors  are  not  responsible. 
The  paper  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  faunal 
character  and  summer  range  of  the  birds  of  western  Maryland. — J.  A.  A. 

lx>omiB  on  California  Water  Birds.*  —This  is  No.  V  of  Mr.  Loomis's 
series  of  papem  on  '  California  Water  Birds,'  and  gives  the  results  of  his 
observnlionH  made  In  the  vicinity  of  Monterey  from  May  1  to  June  u, 
1897.  A  'Summary  of  Movements'  for  this  period  of  observation  ii 
given,  followed  by  some  furtiier  discussion  of   the   'Cause   of   Return 

'  1'he  Fauna  and  Floia.  The  Life  Zones  and  areas  of  Allegany  County. 
The  Summer  Birds  of  Western  Maryland.  By  C.  Hart  Merriam  and  Edward 
A.  Preble,  Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture.  Maryland  Geological 
Survey,  Allegany  County  Report,  pp.  291-307.     Nov.,  [900. 

'  California  Water  Birds.  No.  V.  Vicinity  of  Monterey  in  May  and  early 
June.  By  Leverett  M.  Loomis,  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Ornithology. 
Proc,  California  Acad,  of  Sciences,  3d  Ser.,  Zodl.,  Vol.  II,  No.  5,  pp.  349-363. 
Issued  Nov.  14,  1900. 
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Migration,'  and  an  annotated  list  of  the  36  species  observed  (pp.  355-363). 
He  savs,  "  Subspecific  namet  are  omitted;  otherwise  the  nomenclature 
conforms  to  the  A.  O.  U.  *Check-LiEt,'  second  edition  and  eighth  and 
ninth  supplements."  So  when  we  read  (p.  357) ;  "  I  have  eiamined  the 
specimen  upon  which  Dr.  Cooper  based  his  California  record  of  Vria 
lemvia  (Proc.  Calif.  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  V,  p.  414;  Auk,  III,  p.  116)  and  find 
it  is  an  immature  Uria  Iroilt,"  we  must  understand  ihe  reference  lo  U. 
troiU  to  mean  U.  troile  cali/ornira .'  There  is  more  or  less  comment  on 
the  transition  stages  of  plumage  of  various  species  observed,  but  no 
reference  lo  the  condition  of  the  specimens  as  regards  moulting,  which, 
in  some  of  the  species  at  least,  must  have  been  in  progress.  The  paper 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  local  movements 
and  spring  migration  of  Pacific  Coast  water  birds.  —  J.  A.  A. 

Qrinnell  on  Alaikan  Bird*.'  —  This  paper  records  21  species  from  the 
Pribliof  Islands,  based  on  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  University,  adding  two  species,  namelj,  To/anui  melanoleueus 
and  Saxicola  iFnanIha,  to  the  list  of  previously  recorded  species,  which  now 
numlter  72.  Four  are  recorded  from  Amagnak  Island,  4  from  Belkovskt 
Bay,  3  from  Unga  Island,  19  from  Kadiak  Island,  and  iS  from  Prince 
William  Sound.  A  new  subspecies  of  Savanna  Sparrow  is  described 
from  Kadiak  Island,  under  the  name  Ammodramut  sand-miehtmii  xantko' 
firys.  The  Ltucoitictt  tadiaka  McGregor  is  considered  to  be  a  subspe- 
cies of  L,.  iefkrocotis,  and  gristonttcha  is  believed  to  be  also  merely  * 
subspecies  of  tepkracatia,  he  having  specimens  in  hand  which  "  indicate 
an  almost  complete  gradation  "  between  them.  Of  the  Barn  Swallow  he 
sajs  :  "  The  Alaska  skins  I  have  examined  (Kotzebue  Sound  and  5ilkfl> 
do  not  seem  to  differ  on  an  average  in  wing  measurements  and  extent 
of  white  markings  on  the  tail,  from  United  States  specimens."  and  the 
specimen  recorded  from  Nutchuk,  Prince  William  Sound,  "does  not 
appear  to  answer  to  the  characters  assigned  by  Palmer  [cf.  antea,  p.  176)  lo 
analasrkensii. — J.  A.  A. 

Mis.  Bckstotm'B  'The  Bird  Book.' ^i— This  is  one  of  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company's  '  supplementary  reading'  books  for  schools.  To  quote  from 
the  preface :  "The  arrangement  of  Ihe  book  has  two  ends  In  view :  to  adapt 
the  study  to  the  school  year,  and  to  present  it  so  that  when  the  pupil  begins 
field  work  he  shall  be  able  to  do  it  with  some  general  idea  of  what  Is 

■  Record  of  Alaskan  Birdsin  the  Collection  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University.  Bjr  Joseph  Grinnell.  The  Condor,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  I,  Jan.  15,  1901. 
pp.  i9-*3. 

■The  Bird  Book  |  By  |  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm  |  —  |  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  j 
D.  C.  Heatb  &Co.,  PublUheis.  |  1901.-801.  8vo.,  pp.  xii+  176,  with  j6  pll. 
aiul  30  text  Agures..   Price,  60  cents. 
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worth  observing."  The  work  i»  divided  into  four  partt,  entitled :  Put  I, 
'Water-birds  in  their  Homei :  Little  Studies  in  Environment'  {pp.^-^); 
Part  II,  '  Structure  and  Comparison  ;  Little  Stories  in  Differentiation ' 
(p.67-ii8)i  Part  III,  ■problems  in  Bird  Life:  Little  Studies  In  Zoologi- 
cal Theory '  (pp.  lll-i7i);  Part  IV, 'Some  Common  Land-Birds;  Little 
Studies  in  the  Art  of  Observation'  (pp.  17S-SS9>;  ""d  '"  Appendix  [pp. 
363-176).  Each  part  consists  of  a  number  of  topics,  to  mention  a  fen  of 
which  under  each  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  mode  of 
treatment.  Thus,  in  Part  I,  we  have  'Among  the  Reeds  and  Rushes,' 
treating  of  the  Grebe  and  Loon;  'An  Alaskan  Island  —  The  Ancient 
Murrelet,'  and  eight  or  ten  other  sketches.  In  Part  II,  such  matters  as 
'  Comparing  Bones,'  ■  The  foot  of  a  Swimming  Bird,';  A  Feather,'  '  Com- 
paring Feet,' '  Comparing  Bills,'  etc, ;  in  Part  III,  '  The  Basis  of  Classifi- 
cation,' 'How  Birds  are  named,'  •  A  Subspecies,'  '  Protection  by  Color,' 
'Distribution,'  '  Migration,'  etc;  in  Part  IV,  '  About  Birds'  Drinking,' 
'  How  a  Hawk  eats  his  Food,'  '  How  the  Shrike  hunts,'  '  A  Dead  Beat  —  the 
Cowbird,' etc.  The  Appendix  gives  'Zoogeographical  Divisions  of  the 
World'  (with  a  map  of  those  of  North  America),  'Hints  on  observing 
Birds,'  etc..  Including,  finally,  a  list  of  books  on  North  American  orni- 
thology, consisting  of  about  70  well  selected  titles.  While  there  is  a 
very  full  table  of  contents,  there  Is  unfortunately  no  index,  which,  in  such 
a  work,  Is  an  important  and  surprising  omission. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  well  planned  for  its  purpose,  and  fills  a  new 
rdle  In  the  list  of  popular  bird  books ;  the  topics  are  well  chosen  and  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  many  points  in  bird  philosophy  are  attractively 
and  Intelligently,  presented.  A  lapsus  here  and  there  will  not  escape  [he 
critical  reader,  as  on  p.  134,  where  there  seems  to  be  a  little  confusion  as 
to  east  and  west  in  reference  to  the  races  of  Crow  Blackbirds ;  but  the 
few  slips  of  a  semi-technical  character  really  detract  little  from  the 
usefulness  of  this  very  excellent  little  book. — J.  A.  A. 

Mrs.  Eckstorm'B  'The  Woodpeckera.'i  — This  little  book  treats  of  the 
family  of  Woodpeckers  as  represented  In  North  America,  dealing  with 
their  habits  and  structure  in  an  intelligent  and  orderly  way,  in  a  series 
of  sixteen  short  chapters,  the  character  of  which  may  be  gathered  from 
such,  headings  as  '  How  to  know  a  Woodpecker,'  '  How  the  Woodpecker 
catches  a  Grub,'  how  he  'courts  his  mate,'  'makes  a  house,'  etc.,  with 
four  chapters  on  his  'tools' — his  bill,  fool,  tail,  and  tongue,  etc.  A 
special  chapter  la  also  devoted  to  each  of  several  leading  species,  as  the 
Flicker,  the  Downy  Woodpecker,  the  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  the  Red- 
headed Woodpecker,  and  the  Californian  Woodpecker.     Then  there  is  a 

'The  Woodpeckers  |  By  |  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstonn  |  With  lUustiations  | 
[Vignette]  Boston  and  New  York  |  Houghtoa  Mifflin  and  Company  |  The 
Riverside  Press,  Cambridge  |  1901  —  Square  tamo.  pp.  vui  +  131,  5  col.  pil. 
and  II  text  cuta.    Price,  $  i  .00. 
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chapter  on  'acquired  habits,'  and  on  the  'argument  from  design,'  and 
finallj  an  Appendix  (pp.  114-137)  comprUing-  a  'Key  to  the  Woodpeckers 
of  North  America,'  and  'Descriptions  of  North  American  Woodpeckers.' 
There  is  also  a  good  index.  The  book  evinces  a  thorough  famiitaritj 
vith  woodpecker  life  and  structure,  gained  through  personal  observation 
and  study,  and  ability  to  impart  such  knowiedge  clearly  and  in  an 
attractive  way  without  any  sacriKce  of  scientilic  accuracy.  The  book  is 
thus  well  adapted  to  instruct  and  inspire  amateurs,  whether  youthful  or 
of  more  advanced  years.  Of  the  illustrations  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  tive  colored  plates  are  by  Fuertes,  and  the  text  illustrations  from 
drawings  by  J.  L.  Ridgway.  — J.  A.  A. 

Sfanfeldt's  Recent  Contribntiona  to  out  Knowledge  of  the  Oateology  of 
Birds.i  —  In  the  first  of  these  papers  Dr.  Shufeldt  brietly  reviews  the 
osteological  characters  of  the  Sand  Grouse,  concluding  that  they  belong 
where  they  are  usually  placed,  between  the  Pigeons  and  Gallinaceous 
Birds,  and  form  *  suborder,  the  Pterocles. 

In  the  Osteology  of  the  Woodpeckers  we  are  given  a  somewhat  detailed 
and  comparative  account  of  the  osteology  of  the  North  American  Wood- 
peckers, which  though  somewhat  uneven  in  its  method  of  treating  the 
various  portions  of  the  skeleton, forms  a  good  work  of  reference.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  a  single  species  was  not  selected  for  description  and  the 
various  parts  described  in  detail,  the  points  wherein  other  species  differed 
from  this  being  noted.  This  would  have  condensed  the  paper  and  n^t 
only  have  saved  much  repetition,  but  enabled  the  user  of  this  paper  to  at 
once  find  the  information  of  which  he  is  In  search.  This  method  is 
practically  followed  in  discussing  the  sternum,  and  it  Is  very  convenient ; 
when  we  wish  to  know  the  condition  of  the  cranium  in  respect  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  pitted  by  the  roots  of  the  feathers  we  are  obliged  to 
turn  over  page  after  page.  Still  it  is  most  welcome  to  have  the  informa- 
tion in  one  paper,  and  the  summary  of  characters  towards  the  end  of  the 
paper  condenses  the  general  characters  of  the  group  into  two  pages.  The 
question  of  the  vomer  is  gone  over  and  most  will  agree  with  Dr.  Shu- 
feldt thai  when  this  bone  Is  present  it  is  in  its  proper  place,  that  the 
irregular  ossifications  are  neither  vomers  nor  palatines,  but  adventitious 
ossicles.  Among  other  points  well  brought  out  is  the  great  difference 
in  the  length  and  disposition  of  the  hyoid.     It  may  be  noted  that  the  Brst 

^On  the  Systematic  Position  of  the  Sand  Grouse  (Pteiocles;  Syrrhaptes). 
By  ~R.  W.  Shufeldt.  Ameiican  NaturalUt,  XXXV,  No.  409,  January.  1901. 
pp.  n-i6. 

On  the  Osteology  of  the  Woodpeckers.  By  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  M.  D.  Proc. 
Am.  PhU.  Soc.  Phila.,  XXXIX,  No.  164,  pp.  578-6!*,  pi.  ix. 

On  the  Osteology  of  the  Slrigei.  (Strigidx  and  Bubonidie).  By  R.  W. 
Shufeldt,  M.  D.      Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  XXXIX,  No.  164,  pp.  665-7!!.  pll. 
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TneUtarsal  of  Picaidcs  is  present,  though  concealed  oeneath  the  ikio,  a* 
noted  bj  Beddard. 

The  '  0*leolog^  of  the  Striges '  ii  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  paper 
on  the  Woodpeckers,  for  the  descriptive  matter  is  too  long  and  too  much 
Rcattered  to  be  readily  used  \  moreover  we  lack  thesummarj  of  characters 
at  the  end,  this  not  being  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  the  main 
characters  are  given  on  two  or  three  pages  at  the  outset,  —  F.  A.  L. 

Chapman  on  the  Genus  Stumella.'  —  Wilh  the  aid  of  a  much  larger 
■eries  of  specimens  than  has  been  available  to  previous  writers  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Chapman  has  been  able  to  furnish  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  Ihe  historv  of  (his  perplexing  genus  that  has  yet  appeared. 
After  characterizing  the  various  races  of  Meadowlarks  hitherto  de- 
scribed, and  pointing  out  the  striking  differences  between  Ihe  arid 
{ntgieila')  and  the  humid  (laag-a)  groups,  Ihe  author  considersthe  ques- 
tion of  inler-relationships  between  the  two.  His  conclusions  are  that  the 
two  groups  were  originally  evolved  in  Mexico,  negltcla  occupying  the 
table  land  and  magna  the  lower  humid  areas,  their  relationships  here 
being  simply  that  of  well  marked  geographic  races. 

Subsequently  the  two  spread  northward,  ntgUela  covering  the  west- 
em  United  States  and  magna  the  eastern  region.  Still  later  the 
two  forms,  which  in  the  north  were  quite  distinct,  have  converged  and 
intermingled,  thus  accounting  for  the  presence  of  typical  magna  and 
neglecta,  as  well  as  intermediates  or  '  hybrids ',  side  by  side  in  Minnesota 
and  Texas,  a  fact  which  is  well  established. 

Due  credit  is  given  throughout  (he  paper  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  whose 
careful  collecting  in  Mexico  has  cleared  up  the  obscurity  which  had 
previously  prevailed  as  to  the  relationships  of  the  two  forms  in  the  south. 

In  emphasizing  Ihe  fact  that  Ihe  main  difierence  between  the  magna 
and  neglecta  groups  is  one  of  depth  of  color  Mr.  Chapman  points  out 
that  the  form  recently  described  as  S.  magna  ico/et/ should  be  associated 
with  the  latter  In  spite  of  the  extent  of  yellow  on  Ihe  sides  of  the  throat. 
Unless  It  is  deemed  advisable  to  consider  the  above  groups  as  represent- 
ing two  distinct  species,  no  change  in  nomenclature  is  necessary. 

Several  interesting  half-tones  from  photographs  of  skins  and  feathers 
illustrate  the  paper,  and  show  clearly  the  contrast  between  the  light  and 
darkbirds.— W.  S. 

Eaton's  '  Birds  of  Weatem  New  York.'  '—  Mr.  Eaton's  list  relates  to 
"the  western  portion  of  New  York  Stale,  extending  eastward  through 
the  'Finger  Lake'  region,"  and  consisting  of  three  east  and  west  belts, 

'A  Sludj  of  the  Genus  Slumella.  By  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XIII,  1900,  pp.  197-310. 

'  Birds  of  Western  New  York.  By  Elon  Howard  Ealon.  Proc.  Rochester 
Acad.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  1-64.    Feb.  15,  1901. 
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varying  in  elevation.  The  northern  belt,  "lying  along  the  louthern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  about  Oneida,  Cayuga  and  Senaca  Label,"  is 
the  lowest.  The  middle  bell  is  more  elevated,  consisting  of  high,  rolling 
plains,  "  their  lowest  elevation  of  1000  feet  being  along  an  Irregulnr  line 
from  Buffalo  to  Syracuse."  The  southernmost  consists  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Alleghany  Plateau,  ranging  in  elevation  from  1500  to 
1000  feet,  and  draining  southward.  This  southern  tell  is  the  coldest 
and  faunally  the  most  northern,  white  the  northern  belt  is  the  warmest 
and  faunally  the  most  southern,  "the  influence  of  altitude,  and  the 
modifying  effects  of  the  Great  Lakes,  combining  to  transpose  the  nor- 
tnal  positions  of  the  life  zones."  There  thus  results  a  peculiar  juxtaposi- 
tion of  species  in  many  localities,  Canadian  and  Carolinian  species  being 
found  breeding  side  by  side,  as  the  Hooded  Warbler  and  the  Red  bellied 
Woodpecker  in  the  same  localities  with  the  Junco  and  the  Blackburnian, 
Black-throated  Blue,  Canadian,  and  Mourning  Warblers. 

Mr.  Eaton's  list  numbers '397  "definitely  recorded"  species,  18  species 
"with  indefinite"  or  doubtful  records.  1  species  now  exterminated,  and 
3  introduced  foreign  species.  The  list  has  evidently  been  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  Is  briefly  but  quite  satisfactorily  annotated.  The  main 
list  is  followed  by  a  vet;y  extended  'Hypothetical  List'  of  .S5  species. 
While,  aa  the  author  states,  "many  of  these  birds  are  more  liable  to  l>e 
found  here  than  the  accidental  species  which  have  actually  been  cap- 
tured,"  it  is  rather  stretching  the  function  of  such  a  list  to  Include  such 
accidental  Old  World  'waiEs  and  strays'  as  the  Corn  Crake,  Ruff,  and 
other  species  of  that  category. 

The  '  Introductory  '  (pp.  1-15)  gives  a  very  clear  account  of  the  physi- 
cal and  faunal  characteristics  of  the  region,  much  explanatory  matter 
relating  to  the  general  character  and  make-up  of  the  lists,  a  summary,  a 
bibliography,  and  '  Migration  and  Residence  Tables,'  by  means  of  which 
the  seasons  of  occurrence  and  relative  abundance  of  all  the  species  are 
shown  graphically.  This  application  of  a  well-known  graphic  method 
we  have  never  before  seen  introduced  intoafaunal  list;  and  now  that 
Its  utility  is  so  evident  the  wonder  is  that  It  has  not  been  tried  before. 

While  the  use  or  non-use  of  capitals  in  certain  connections,  and  mat- 
ters of  punctuation  in  general,  are  perhaps  mere  trifling  matters  of  taste 
we  trust  that  certain  recent  innovations  in  such  matters,  here  followed, 
will  not  be  often  repeated  ;  the  saving  of  space,  if  that  be  an  object,  thus 
accomplished  is  certainly  trifling,  and  hardly  offsets  the  shock  it  gives 
one  to  see  names  of  groups  or  of  species  printed  with  a  lower  case  initial 
when  used  in  headings  and  subtitles.  —  J.  A.  A. 

Publications  Received.  —  Bangs,  Outram.  A  New  Meadowlark  from 
South  America.  (Proc.  New  Engl.  Z06I.  Club,  U,  pp.  55,  56,  Feb.  15, 
1901.) 

BaTTett-HamUton,  G.  E.  H.  Notes  on  the  Birds  observed  during  Three 
Visits  to  Kamchatka  in  1896  and  1897.    (Ibis,  April,  1900,  pp.  271-298.) 
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Blaaiua,  Rudolf.     Dr.  Gustav  Hartlaub.    (ZeiCsch.  ffir  Orn.,  Jan..  1891). 

BrewsMr,  William.  A  Study  of  a  Lincoln  Sparrow.  (Bird-Lore,  ll- 
Aug.  1900.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Early   Editions   of  Wilton's  Omitholo^. 

Editors  of  'The  Ack.' 

Diar  Sin : — The  following  notes  concerning  the  earlv  editions  of  Wil- 
son's 'American  Ornithology'  mav  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  your 
journal.  The  original  edition,  as  is  well  known,  was  publislied  in  nine 
folio  volumes  at  Philadelphia,  during  the  years  iSo8  to  1814.  Wilson 
died  on  the  13d  of  August.  1813.  while  the  eighth  volume  was  in  the  press- 
The  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  were  published  in  1S14,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  George  Ord,  who  furnished  the  text  that  accompanies  the  few 
plates  Wilson  had  drawn  for  the  ninth  volume. 

Two  hundred  copies  of  Vol.  I  were  published  in  September,  180S. 
On  the  list  of  that  month  Wilson  started  on  a  tour  through  the  Kew 
England  States  (o  exhibit  his  book  and  solicit  subscribers,  and  soon 
afterward  he  travelled  south  on  the  same  mission  as  far  as  Savannah,  Ga. 
On  his  return  lo  Philadelphia,  in  1809,  the  subscription  list  was  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  publication  of  three  hundred  additional  copies  of 
the  first  volume. 

The  second  edition  of  Vol.  I  bears  the  original  date  1808,  although  it 
was  not  published  till  1S09,  and  there  is  nothing  on  its  face  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  original  issue,  until  the  two  are  collated.  It  then  appears 
that  the  second  issue  is  truly  a  new  edition ;  that  the  text  was  all  reset. 
and  that  the  author  seized  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  make  certain 
additions  to  the  text  and  to  correct  some  errors  and  carelessly  written 
passages.  As  an  example  :  an  alteration  of  the  text  that  occurs  on  page 
33,  in  the  biography  of  the  Wood  Thrush,  is  the  result  of  knowledge 
acquired  by  Wilson  during  his  trip  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  the 
winter  of  iSoS-og,  after  the  tirst  edition  had  been  published.  In  the  tirst 
edition  the  passage  in  question  reads  thus  :  "  Tho'  it  is  believed  that  some 
of  our  birds  of  passage,  and  among  them  the  present  species,  winter  in 
the  Carolinas.  yet  they  rarely  breed  there  ;  and  when  they  do,  they  are 
certainly  vocal."  In  the  second  edition  this  is  replaced  by  the  following : 
"I  have  myself  ^^earched  the  woods  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  winter, 
for  this  bird,  in  vain,  nor  do  I  Iwlieve  Ihnt  It  ever  winters  In  these  states." 
Again,  on  page  34.  referring  lo  the  Hermit  Thrush,  Wilson  adds  to  the 
text  in  the  second  edition  the  statement  that  he  has  found  this  bird 
numerous  in  the  myrtle  swamps  of  Carolina  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

With  regard  to  the  text  of  subsequent  editions  of  Wilson  r  Ord's  "  re- 
print "  of  1S24  (bearing  date  of  iSoS)  of  course  follows  the  amended  text 
of  Wilson's  second  issue  of  the  Rrst  volume,  so  do  [larHson  Hall's  edition 
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(1838),  Jardine'B  (1831),  and  the  various  reprints  of  Jardine,  auch  as 
Brewer's  <  1840),  and  those  published  b>  Chatto  &  Windus  (1876),  etc- 
The  editions  published  by  Porter  &  Coetes  (Phila.,  1871,  1878),  are 
printed  from  Hall's  edition  of  1828-19.  Jameson's  edition  (1831)  alone, 
so  far  as  1  have  observed,  reproduces  the  text  of  the  first  edition  of  Vol.  I. 

The  last  three  volumes  of  Wilson's  work  were  not  so  carefullj  elabo- 
rated as  the  earlier  volumes.  Ord  therefore  subjected  these  volumes  to 
acareful  revision  and  publishedthem  in  a  second  edition. — Vols.  VTI,  VIII, 
In  1824,  Vol.  IX  In  1615.  In  the  second  edition  of  these  volumes  Ord 
introduced  extensive  additions  to  the  text  of  Wilson  and  important 
changes  in  the  nomenclature,  while  the  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  pre- 
fixed to  the  ninth  volume,  was  enlarged  from  36  pages  to  198  pages. 
The  changes  in  the  nomenclature  are  tabulated  in  the  editor's  prefaces  to 
the  second  edition ;  but  the  alterations  and  additions  to  the  test  are  often 
Indistinguishable  without  a  collation  of  the  two  editions. 

While  Issuing  the  second  edition  of  Vols.  VII-IX,  Ord  reprinted  the 
rest  of  the  volumes,  I-VI,  in  1824,  retaining  on  their  title-pages  the  dates 
of  the  original  edition  of  these  volumes,  viz.  1808-12.  Comparison  of 
the  "  reprints  "  with  original  copies  of  Vols.  I-VI  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
re-issuels  far  from  being  a  mere  reprint  of  the  first  edition.  In  the  editio 
princeps  Wilson  made  certain  emendations  of  the  nomenclature,  etc.,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  in  the  indexes  to  the  several  volumes,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  [he  'List  of  the  Land  Birds  of  the  United  States,'  which 
appeared  in  the  sixth  volume,  in  i8i3.  In  the  reprint  of  1814  Ord 
Incorporated  most  of  these  emendations  In  their  proper  places  in  the 
text,  and  in  a  few  instances  introduced  changes  of  his  own.  These  re- 
prints, then,  taken  together  with  the  1824-15  edition  of  Vols.  VIMX, 
strictly  speaking,  constitute  the'second  or  Ord  edition  of  the  '  American 
Ornithology,'  the  true  date  of  which  is  1824-25. 

Two  of  Ord's  amendments  in  these  so-called  reprinted  volumes  affect 
the  nomenclatifre.  Twice  had  Wilson  applied  the  same  name  to  two 
different  birds.  In  Vol.  Vl^  the  Sora  Rail  Is  called  RaUui  virgiuianui : 
in  Vol.  Vyhe  same  name  Is  given  to  the  Virginia  Rail.  The  Slate- 
colored  [Sharp-shinned]  Hawk  is  described  under  the  name  Falco  penn- 
tytvanicui  on  p.  13  of  Vol.  VI,  while  on  p.  92  of  the  same  volume  the 
Broad-winged  Hawk  figures  by  the  same  ■  am e.  In  the  reprint  of  1834, 
the  Sora  Rail  appears  as  Ballas  caroliaiis,  the  name  of  the  Broad-winged 
Hawk  is  changed  to  Faleo  latUsimui.  The  latter  specific  name  is  the  one 
sanctioned  by  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  in  which  it  is  credited  to  Wilson, 
i8ii,  instead  of  Ord,  1824.  During  the  same  year,  1824,  Bonaparte  (Journ. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  Ill,  348)  drew  attention  to  Wilson's  double  use 
of  the  name/eartJj'/T'iiBiCHj  in  the  genus  Falco,  and  proposed  the  name 
■milsoni  fat  the  Broad-winged  Hawk;  but  in  a  footnote  he  courteously 
withdrew  this  name  in  favor  of  latisiimua  on  being  told  by  Ord  that  he 
had  chosen  this  name  in  his  forthcoming  reprint  of  Wilson.  Both  of 
these  names,  however,  are  anticipated  bj   Sparvius  piatypierui,  a  name 
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Assigned  to  the  "Broad-winged  Hawli"  of  WlUon  bj  Vieiilot  in  1813 
(Encjcl.  Mahod,  Ornithol.,  Ill,  1373).  The  correct  name  of  this  bird, 
therefore,  is  Butto  flatypttrus  (Vieill.). 

The  history  of  the  Ord  reprints  was  well  understood  \iy  contemporBry 
writers,  but  as  time  went  on  confusion  arose  from  the  false  dates  on  their 
titles.  So  earl^  as  1853,  Cassin,  in  his  'Illustrations  of  the  Birds  of 
California,  Tevas,  etc.,' p.  loi,  declared  that  only  the  last  three  volumes 
of  Wilson  were  republished,  and  that  the  names  ftHnsylvanicns  and 
IfltisiimKi  na  applied  to  the  Broad-winged  Hawk  occurred  in  different 
copies  of  the  original  edition.  He  therefore  inferred  that  the  latter  name 
was  substituted  bj-  Wilson  himself,  while  the  sheets  were  going  through 
the  press.  Cassin  further  affirmed  thst  Mr.  Ord  told  him  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  either  of  the  names  In  question, —  a  lapse  of  memory 
not  remarkable  in  a  man  who  at  the  time  Cualn  wrote  had  numbered 
more  than  three  score  and  ten  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Fttlc9 
lafmimui  copy  of  Vol.  VI  bears  within  itself  indisputable  proof  that  it 
could  not  have  been  printed  In  i8ti.  It  was  in  the  sixth  volume  that 
Wilson  inserted  his  '  General  Index  of  the  Land  Birds,'  which  included 
some  species  lo  be  treated  of  in  later  volumes  of  the  work.  The  place* 
for  the  volume  and  page  references  in  such  cases  were  necessarily  left 
blank,  with  notice  to  the  reader  that  the  blanks  might  be  filled  up  In 
MS.  after  the  publication  of  (he  later  volumes.  Now  in  those  copies  in 
which  the  name  Falco  latissimus  appears,  these  blank  spaces  are 
occupied  by  printed  references  to  the  pagination  of  subsequent  volumes. 
Including  the  ninth,  which  was  not  only  printed,  but  written  iby  Ord 
himself)  after  Wilson  was  in  his  grave. 

Sets  purporting  to  be  the  original  edition  are  sometimes  made  up  by 
combining  volumes  belonging  to  the  first  and  second  editions.  When 
this  mixture  Involves  the  first  sin  volumes,  which  bear  the  same  osten- 
sible dates  in  both  editions,  a  convenient  ear-mark  for  detecting  the  Ord 
reprints  will  be  found  in  the  printers'  signatures.  The  signature  of  the 
sheet  (ollowing  Z  Is  a  double  A.  In  the  original  edition  ihe  double  letter 
is  a  small  capital  and  lower  case  (Aa). —  in  the  1814  reprints  i[  is  capital 
and  small  capital  (Aa). 

Walter  Faxon. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS. 

Dr.  Gustav  Harti-aub,  an  Honorary  Member  o(  the  American  Ornl- 
thotogUts'  Union,  died  at  his  home  in  Bremen  on  Nov.  10,  1900,  in  the 
87th  ^ear  of  hie  age.  From  memorial  notices  hy  Dr.  RuJoU  Blasiui 
(Zeitschrift  fUrOrn.,  Jan,  i9oi)antl  Dr.  MoritzLindeman  (Orn.Monatsb., 
Jan.  1901}  we  learn  that  Dr.  Uartlaub  was  t>orn  in  Bremen.  Nov.  S,  1S14, 
hia  father  being  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  mer- 
cantile houses  of  that  QSXy.  and  also  a  senator.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  Bremen  training  school,  and  later  studied  medicine  and 
natural  history  at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Gattingen.  After 
receiving  his*  medical  degree  he  traveled  in  Austria.  Holland,  France, 
England  and  Scotland,  studying  in  Vienna,  Leyden,  Paris,  London  and 
Edinburgh.  He  then  settled  in  Bremen  as  a  practising  physician,  follow- 
ing his  profession  tiil  his  death,  and  visiting  the  Alps  of  Northern  Italy 
and  Switzerland  tor  a  few  weeks  in  summer  for  rest  and  recreation. 

As  regards  his  ornithological  work,  for  twenty-live  years  (1S46-1S71)  he 
wrote  for  Troschel's  '  Archiv  fUr  Naturgeschictite'  the  '  Berichte  Uber  die 
Leistungen  in  Naturgeschichte  der  Vogel,'  the  most  useful  and  valuable 
record  of  ornithological  literature  for  this  period.  In  1857,  appeared  his 
'System  der  Ornithologie  Westafr ilia's,'  the  first  general  work  on  the 
birds  of  that  region,  and  still  one  of  the  most  useful.  His  '  Beitrng  lur 
Fauna  Centralpolynesiens '  followed  in  1S67,  and  his  '  Die  Vogel  Mada- 
gaskars  und  der  benachbarten  Inselgruppen  '  in  1S77.  His  lesber  ornitho- 
logical writings  number  several  hundred  titles,  published  mainly  in  the 
'Journal  fUr  Ornithologie'  and  in  the  ' Abhandlungen  '  of  the  Bremen 
Natural  History  Society.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  geographical 
enploration  and  exerted  his  great  influence  in  behalf  of  numerous  German 
expeditions  of  this  character.  He  was  president  for  many  years  of  the 
Bremen  Natural  History  Society,  and  also  of  the  Deutsche  Ornitholo- 
gische  Gesselschaft.  His  services  to  descriptive  ornithology  have  been 
eminent,  his  name  having  long  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the 
literature  of  the  science. 

Baron  Eumokd  i>e  S£i.ys  Ldng-schamps.  a  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  died  at  his  home  in  Li^ge,  Bel- 
gium. Dec.  II,  1900,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age.  A  notice  of  his  life  and 
scientilic  work  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  number  of  this  journal. 

Mr.  Groroe  a.  Boardman,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union,  died  at  his  home  at  Calais,  Maine,  Jan.  11,  1901, 
at  the  age  of  S3  years.  He  was  born  in  Newburyport.  Mass.,  Feb.  5.  1818, 
and  went  with  his  parents  to  Calais  in  183S.     His  ancestors  came  from 
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Yorkshire,  England,  and  settled  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1637.  Mr.  Board- 
man,  for  over  tliirtj'  yeare,  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  bueines*  on  the 
St.  Croix  River,  retiring  from  active  business  in  1871.  He  was  well 
known  as  an  enthusiastic  naturalist  and  sportsman,  and  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer  and  Profeisor  Beird,  and  of  manj 
later  and  less  prominent  naturalists.  It  was  hie  habit  for  many  j'ears  to 
spend  his  winters  in  Florida,  stopping  at  Washington.  New  York,  and 
other  points  on  the  journey  to  and  from  Maine  to  his  winter  home,  to 
renew  acquaintance  with   his   many  naturalist  and  other  friends. 

The  present  writer  first  made  his  acquaintance  at  Jacksonville.  Florida, 
in  Decemlier,  1868,  and  later  the  same  winter  passed  a  few  days  with  him 
at  Enterprise,  on  Lake  George.  He  had  already  liecome  familiar  with 
the  bird  life  of  Florida,  where  for  many  years  il  was  his  habit  to  collect 
■peclmens  and  take  field  notes,  giving  liberally  of  his  specimens  to 
Professor  Balrd  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  sharing  his  field 
notes  with  other  workers.  As  early  as  i36i  he  published  a  'Catalogue 
of  the  Birds  found  in  the  Vicinity  of  Calais,  Maine,  and  about  (he 
Islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy'  (Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  HUt., 
IX,  pp,  i2j-i3i),an  annotated  list  of  331  species.  His  collection  of 
Maine  birds  is  notably  complete,  numbering  it  is  said,  27S  species  {ef. 
Forest  and  Stream.  Aug.  5, 1S99),  and  comprising  some  2500  specimen!, 
mounted  and  in  skins,  besides  a  large  collection  of  eggs.  Me  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  'Forest  and  Stream'  and  other  natural  history 
journals,  including  the  '  American  Naturalist '  and  the  '  Bulletin  of  the 
Nullall  Ornithological  Club,'  and  up  to  the  last  days  of  his  life  is  said  to 
have  contributedi  "statedly,  every  week."  to  the  Calais 'Times,'  "an  arti- 
cle on  such  natural  history  subjects  as  engage  the  interest  of  the  household 
renders  and  inform  Iheni  of  the  peculiar  places  which  familiar  creatures 
of  the  fields  and  swamps  and  woods  occupy  in  the  animal  kingdom." 

Mr.  Boardman  was  a  man  of  genial  and  attractive  personality,  and 
after  his  retirement  from  business,  some  thirty  years  ago,  devoted  much 
of  his  leisure  to  travel  and  natural  history  pursuits,  his  interests  in  such 
matters  having  a  wide  scope. 

Captain  Joiik  Clifford  Brown,  fnited  States  Volunteers,  an  Asso- 
ciate Member  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  died  January  16, 
1901,  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  of  dysentery  contracted  in  the  Philip. 
pines.  Captain  Brown  was  born  at  Portland,  Maine,  March  28,  1871. 
He  early  showed  a  strong  taste  for  electric.1l  science,  and  made  a  special 
study  of  this  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  of  Boston, 
where  he  graduated  with  very  high  rank  in  1393.  Almost  immediately 
thereafter  he  was  employed  by  the  New  York  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company  In  its  engineer  department.  His  advancement  was  rapid,  and^ 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Spain,  he  occupied  a  position  of 
responsibility  not  often  given  to  so  young  a  man.  He  had,  however,  been 
a  member  of  the  Seventh   Regiment  for  several  years,  and  he  believed  it 
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hU  duty  to  go  to  the  war.  Me  went  as  a  captain  in  the  Eighth  New 
York.  It  should  be  said  that  he  went  eagerlv;  for  he  was  a  bom  soldier, 
—  a  tall,  lithe,  very  handsome  man,  of  the  pronounced  blonde  type, 
quiet,  fearless,  and  a  natural  leader.  He  was  kept  at  Chlckamauga  and 
elsewhere  in  the  South  throughout  the  war,  serving,  after  the  Eighth 
was  mustered  out,  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Two-Hundred-and-Third,  in 
his  eagerness  to  see  active  service.  After  the  latter  regiment  was  also 
mustered  out,  he  enlisted,  on  June  12,  1S99,  In  the  engineer  corps  of  (he 
regular  army,  and  was  at  once  sent  to  the  Philippines. 

Brown  was  the  only  man  of  the  engineers  who  went  with  General 
Youngon  the  famous  'hike'  from  a  point  near  Manila  through  Luzon 
to  Vigan  on  the  north  coast.  He  won  the  highest  commendations  from 
his  superiors,  including  General  Young,  for  gallantry  and  for  efficiency 
as  an  engineer  throughout  that  moNt  arduous  expedition.  All  of  the 
maps  of  the  route  followed  were  drawn  by  him,  under  almost  inconceivable 
difficulties,  and  are  beautiful  examples  of  field  drafting. 

Returned  to  Manila,  Brown  was  put  in  charge  of  the  building  of  a  bridge 
at  Paranaque.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  be  worked  upon  this  bridge 
for  weeks  while  so  ill  that  he  should  have  been  in  hospital.  He  stuck  to 
the  work  until  it  was  finished,  and  thus  made  his  death  certain.  Had  he 
lived,  he  would  soon  have  received  the  commission  in  the  regular  army 
which  he  coveted. 

Captain  Brown  was  always  a  lover  and  student  of  birds.  While  living 
■t  Portland,  he  wrote  a  numt>er  of  interesting  notes  which  were  published 
In'The  Auk.'  — N.  C.  B. 

James  MacKinlay,  of  Plclou,  Nova  Scotia,  an  Associate  Member  of 
the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  died  at  his  home  on  November  30, 
1899.  Mr.  MacKinlay  was  born  in  Pictou  on  June  16,  1819,  andthrough- 
□ut  his  life  was  an  ardent  student  of  birds.  His  collection,  containing 
many  rare  and  interesting  specimens,  was  presented  by  him,  some  years 
before  his  death,  to  the  Pictou  Academy,  where  it  is  now  on  exhibition. 

Al.'i>UBoN  Whelock  Ridcwav,  only  son  of  Rol>ert  Kldgway,  died  in 
Chicago,  Feb.  22,  1901,  of  pneumonia.  Although  not  a  memlier  of  the 
American  Ornil'hologist's  Union  he  had  taken  up  the  study  of  birds,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  assistant  in  the  department  of  omithoiogy 
in  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  a  position  to  which  he  was  appointed 
in  November  1900.  During  this  short  term  of  service  he  had.  In  addition 
to  the  varied  work  connected  with  the  museum,  prepared  a  list  of  desid- 
erata among  the  birds  of  Illinois,  and  named  a  large  collection  of 
Philippine  Island  birds.  Although  having  so  brief  a  time  in  which  to 
prove  his  ability,  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  position  to  the  complete 
tHtfsfaction  of  his  employers,  both  the  Director  of  the  museum  end  the 
Ctu-ator  of  the  Department  of  Ornithology  highly  commending  his  efforts. 
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Mr.  Rldgvray  wai  born  at  Washington,  D.  C.  May  15,  1877,  and  wa« 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  He  was  very  popular  among  the  young  loVu 
of  his  acquaintance,  hundreds  of  whom  have  in  his  death  met  with  a 
personal  bereavement.  —  C.  W.  R. 

'  Thb  Western  Ornitholoc  ist,'  we  regret  to  see,  has  passed  out  of 
existence,  its  publisher,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Tryon,  having  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  U.  S-  Army.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  a  worthy  successor 
in  'Thb  Bittern,  a  Bimonthly  Magazine  devoted  eicluaively  to  Ornithol- 
ogy and  Oology,' edited  and  published  by  Mr.  Glen  M  Hsthorn,  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  with  Mr,  Carl  Fritz  Henning  of  Boone,  Iowa,  as  associate 
editor.  Mr.  Henning  was  formerly  associate  editor  of  'The  Western 
Ornithologist,'  and  will  have  charge  of  the  review  department  of  'The 
Bittern.'  The  Rrst  number,  dated  January,  1901,  givis  promise  of  a 
successful  career,  being  typographically  pleasing  and  well-iilled  with  cred- 
itable matter,  including  a  number  of  excellent  half-tone  illustrations. 
We   wish   our   new  contemporary  the   success   it  so  well  deserves. 

'Amhiucak  Ornitholooy'  Is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  illustrated 
magazine,  "for  the  home  and  school,"  published  by  Charles  K.  Reed, 
71;  Thomas  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  edited  by  C-  Albert  Reed.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  magazine  is  the  publication  of  "  the  life  history  of  four  or 
live  birds"  In  each  number,.with  illustrations  of  the  birds  an d"  their 
eggs.    The  magazine  is  well  printed  and  the  illustrations  are  excellent. 

'  The  Petrbi.,  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  Ornithol- 
ogy and  Oology,'  comes  to  us  from  Palestine,  Oregon,  the  first  number 
bearing  date  January,  1901.  It  is  edited  by  John  William  Martin,  and 
presents  a  very  attractive  appearance.  It  contains  a  number  of  interest- 
ing articles  by  well-known  writers  and  several  full-page  half-tone  Illus- 
trations of  nests  and  eggs,  including  those  of  the  American  Eared  Grebe, 
the  Western  Grebe,  and  the  American  Coot.  We  extend  to  each  of  these 
new  comers  a  cordial  welcome  and  our  tiest  wishes. 

The  work  of  the  Biological  Survey,  U.  S-  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  of  special  interest  to  biologists  as  well  as  to  the  agriculturist.  Prom 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Acting-Chief  of  the  Survey,  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer, 
for  the  year  ending  June,  1900,  we  gather  the  following  :  Field  work  wit 
carried  on  in  southern  Texas,  particularly  along  the  Gulf  coast  from 
Corpus  Christi  to  Brownsville  and  west  to  Laredo  along  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  by  Mr.  Vernon  Bailey  and  Mr.  H.  C-  Oberholser.  The  work  of 
outlining  the  life  zones  In  California  was  continued  in  the  Coast  Range, 
and  carried  southward  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Merriam,  Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey,  and  work  was  also 
continued  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from  Sierra  Valley 
to  t1)e  Yosemfte.  Work  was  continued  in  Alaska,  chiefly  near  the  coast, 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Osgood,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Preble  was  sent  on  what  proved  to 
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be  a  very  successful  expedition  to  the  region  about  Che  southern  end  of 
Hudson  Bay. 

Investigation  of  the  economic  relations  of  birds  was  continued  as  usual, 
both  In  the  field  and  in  the  iaboratorj-,  the  contents  of  some  2000  bird 
stomachs  having  been  examined;  special  field  Investigations  were  also 
continued,  by  Dr.  S.  D.  Judd  and  Prof.  F.  E.  L.  Beal.  The  enforcement 
of  the  Lacey  Act,  Gpecially  consigned  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, added  greatly  to  the  work  and  responsibilities  of  the  Biological 
Survey,  and  the  prompt  and  thorough  measures  taken  by  the  Acting- 
Chief,  Dr.  Palmer,  are  already  a  matter  of  record  in  this  journal. 

The  publications  of  the  Survey,  both  economic  and  technical,  have  been 
carried  on  with  vigor,  and  include  several  numbers  of  the  '  Farmers' 
Bulletins,'  and  four  numbers  of  the  'North  American  Fauna.'  There 
were  also  reprints  of  several  'Bulletins,'  Including  three  reprints  of 
the  Farmers'  Bultelln  No.  >;4,  on  'Common  Birds  in  their  relation  to 
Agriculture,'  aggregating  70,000,  and  making  a  total  issue  of  more  than 
300,000  copies  of  this  important  document.  In  addition  to  all  this  was 
of  course  the  laborious  routine  work,  including  the  distribution  of 
schedules  and  the  writing  of  some  sooo  letters. 

Tub  Delaware  Valley  Ornitkolocical  Club  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  January  3, 
1901.  Dr.  Spencer  Trotter  spoke  on  'Birds  observed  in  Nova  Scotia' 
and  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Rhoads  on  'The  Economic  Value  of  Hawks  and 
Owls.'  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Bally  eihiblted  a  number  of  lantern  slides  of  birds 
and  nests  photographed  from  nature. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  President,  Charles 
J.  Pennock;  Vice-President,  William  A.  Shryock;  Secretary,  Henry  W. 
Fowler  ;  Treasurer,  Stewardson  Brown.  The  average  attendance  for  the 
past  year  was  twenty,  and  among  the  more  interesting  communications 
may  be  mentioned  the  following :  '  Winter  Bird  Life  at  Cape  Charles,  Va.,' 
by  Geo.  Spencer  Morris;  'Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,' by 
Dr.  W.  E.  Hughes  ;  'The  Earliest  Describers  of  our  Birds,'  by  WItmer 
Stone  1  'Resemblances  in  Bird  Songs.'  by  Samuel  N.  Rhoads:  'Shore- 
birds  observed  at  Stone  Harbor,  N.  J..'  by  D.  N.  McCadden  and  Dr.  J.  F. 
Prendergast;  'Crossbills  in  New  Jersey,' by  Wm.  B.  Evans;  'A  Season's 
Observations  of  the  New  Jersey  Gull  Colonies,'  by  Wm.  L.  Bally; 
•  Breeding  of  the  Hermit  Thrush  on  Martha's  Vineyard,'  by  H.  W,  C<^- 
ginsi  'Recent  Capture  of  Ivory-billed  Woodpeckers  In  Florida,'  by 
C.J.  Pennock.  The  club  has  recently  elected  as  an  Honorary  Member, 
Dr.  Samuel  W.  Woodhouse. 

Professor  Alprbd  Newton,  F.  R.  S.,  has  recently  been  awarded  by 
the  Royal  Society  one  of  the  Royal  medals  in  recognition  of  his  emi- 
tient  services  to  ornithology.     In  presenting  the  medal  the  President, 
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Lord  Lester,  paid  to  Ihe  recipient  the  following  high  tribute:  "Profci- 
lor  Newton  has  devoted  himself  for  the  lad  (iftj  years  to  the  studj  of 
ornithology;  and  the  'Dictionary  of  Birds'  may  well  be  called  the 
r£&um^  of  U\%  labors.  Professor  Newton's  work  Is  eminently  critical  —  a 
model  of  careful  and  caiittoiis  criticism  of  everything  pertaining  to  his  fa- 
vorite branch  of  science-  The  "Dictionary  of  Birds'  is  the  acknowledged 
standard  work  on  ornithology,  the  progress  of  which  science  in  this 
countrv  is  due  mainly  to  his  critical,  suggestive,  and  itlmulating  influ- 
ence. Hia  personal  labors  refer  chiefly  to  historical,  systematic,  and 
faunistic  questions  It  is  by  his  untiring  efforts  that  the  vexed  question 
of  nomenclature  and  synonymy  has  been  practically  settled  and  has  been 
put  on  lis  present  footing.  He  is  also  one  of  the  leading  authorities  in 
the  modern  branch  of  zoogeography,  which  owes  some  of  the  most 
important  modiScatlons  and  generalizations  to  him.  Lastly,  it  Is  only 
fair  lo  mention  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  zoologists  among  his  contem- 
poraries who,  from  the  first,  embraced  the  doctrine  of  evolution  accord- 
ing to  Darwinian  principles. " 

The  Fifth  Annual  meeting  of  the  Audubon  Society  of  New  York 
State  was  held  in  the  large  lecture  halt  of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  on  March  8,  190:.  The  President,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  pre- 
sided. The  eitercises  included  the  annual  election,  Mr.  Jesup  being  ree- 
lected to  the  office  of  President,  and  Miss  E,  H.  Lockwood  to  that  of 
Secretary-Treasurer,  and  addresses  by  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Dr.  T.  8. 
Palmer,  William  Dulcher.  and  Frank  M.  Chapman.  Mr.  Skinner  spoke 
of  the  'Educational  Value  of  Bird  StudyJ  which,  with  the  study  of  the 
more  common  forms  of  animal  and  plant-life  about  us,  he  characterized 
Bs  of  greater  importance  than  the  study,  in  a  foreign  tongue,  of  events 
which  transpired  3000  years  ago.  He  emphasized  especially  the  elevating, 
purifying  Influence  of  contact  with  nature  and  heartily  endorsed  all 
educational  work  which  would  tend  to  give  us  a  practical  knowledge  of 
Kith  which  we  daily  come  in  contact.  Dr.  Palmer  spoke  of 
ily  for  laws  designed  to  protect  Don^ame  as  well  as  game 
birds,  and  explained  in  detail  the  relation  of  the  Federal  to  State  Laws; 
the  most  important  provision  of  the  Federal  law  making  an  animal 
subject  to  the  laws  of  whatever  State  or  Territory  It  chances  to  be  in. 

Mr.  Chapman  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Audubon  Societies  and  com- 
mented on  the  remarkable  results  they  had  accomplished  with  only  lim- 
ited means.  Mr.  Dulcher  exhibited  a  series  of  slides,  made  by  himself 
on  the  Maine  coast  during  July,  1900,  and  showing  certain  of  the  larger 
colonies  of-  Herring  bulls  which  had  been  protected  from  the  demands 
of  ieather  hunters  by  wardens  whose  services  Mr.  Dutchcr  hid  secured 
by  means  of  the  Thayer  Fund. 

Thb  A.  O.  U.  CotHMiTTEE  ON  BiKD  PROTECTION  Stands  ready  to  inves- 
tigate any  illegal  killing  of  birds  duly  reported  to  any  member  of  the 
Committee.  For  a  list  of  the  members  for  the  present  year  tee  '  The  A>ik' 
for  Jan..  1901,  pp.  103,  104. 
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THE  CONDOR, 

A  I4'page  b'-nionthly,  illustrated  mogazine,  issued  on  the  fifteenth  of  each 
atlernale  month,  and  aimed  to  fill  the  field  of  an  up-to-date  bird  journal, 
publishing  articles  of  tpecial  inlereet  to  technical  ornithologists,  nidoloeists 
and  active  field  workers  generally.  The  two  volumes  Ihui  far  completed 
outline  the  journal's  policy  and  scope  for  the  future,  and  it  can  safely  be 
assumed  the  THE  CONDOR  for  1901  will  eclipse  its  previous  record  in  extent 
and  value  of  material  published. 

VoL  I  (iBgg),  ta;  Vol.  II  (igoo).  Si.;  Current  Volume,  $1. 

PACIHC  COAST  AVIFAUNA  NO.  1 , 

"  Birds  of  the  Kotzebue  Sound  Region,  Alaska,"  by  Joteph  Grinnell.  A  large 
octavo  So-pBge  publication,  embracing  an  accurate,  detailed  and  interesting 
narrative  of  the  author's  experiences  among  the  birds  of  the  Far  North,  during 
a  year's  sojourn  north  of  the  Arctic  circle.  The  biographies  of  the  113  species 
and  subspecies  of  birds  treated  in  the  paper  are  unuiiually  valuable,  and  the 
paper  is  accompanied  by  a  3-page  map  of  the  region. 

A  sample  copy  of  '  The  Condor '  will  be  mailed  on  application.     Address  : 
C.  BARLOW,  Editor, 

5aata  Clara,  Cal. 

THE  FORESTER 

During  the  coming.year  The  Forester,  the  illustrated  monthly  magazine 
of  the  American  Forestry  Association,  will  be  more  inleresliiig  and  valuable 
than  ever  before.  No  one  who  cares  for  trees  or  life  in  the  woods,  or  who  is 
interested  in  the  movement  to  encourage  the  preservation  and  care  of  the  forests 
should  be  without  it. 

Among  the  contributors  are  Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Division  of 
Forestry;  Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry; 
Henrv  Gannett,  Geographer  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey ;  Dr.  John  Gifford ; 
Prof.  Henry  S.  Graves  of  the  Yale  Forest  School ;     Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck,  of  Bilt- 

Sore,  N.  C.;     Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;     Prof.  Wm.  R. 
udley,  of  Stanford  University,  Cal.j     Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  University. 
and  many  otherB<tf  note  and  authority  on  their  specialties. 

Besides  a  number,  of  contributed  articles,  each  issue  of  the  magazine  will 
contain  a  record  of  legislation  touching  the  interest  of  the  country's  forests  (of 
which  there  will  probably  be  a  good  deal  during  the  coming  year)wlih  editorial 
comment,  and  reviews  of  recent  publications  by  the  most  competent  experts. 
Each  number  Is  handsomely  Illustrated. 
Sul>Gcriptlon  $1.00 
For  sample  copy  send  a  two  cent  stamp  to 

THE  FORESTER,  3oa  14th.  Street,  5.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Forester  is  sent  to  the  members  of  the  American  Forestry  Association 
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Bird-Lork's  special  aim  during  the  coming  )-esr  will  be  to  aEsiet 
'  teachers  and  student!  of  birds  b_v  telling  them  just  what  to  teach  and  just  what 
to  Ktud^  at  the  proper  season.  It  will,  therefore,  publish  a  series  of  articles,  bT 
authorities,  on  the  birds  of  a  number  of  localities  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  including  the  vicinltj'  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco,  In  which  the  more  important  events  in  the  bird-life  of  each 
month  will  .be  pointed  out,  and  lists  of  the  birds  of  the  month  be  given.  To 
these  will  be  added  'Suggestions  for  the  Months'  Studv'  and  "Suggestions  for 
the  Months' Reading,'  Under  the  former  attention  will  be  called  to  the  more  char- 
acteristic phases  of  the  bird-life  of  thejear  as  they  are  controlled  by  xeason,  such 
subjects  as  migration,  mating,  singing,  nesting,  moiling,  etc.,  being  con- 
sidered in  their  due  time.  Under  the  latter,  references  will  be  given  to  the  nat- 
ural historv  literature  of  the  season.  The  whole  thus  forms  a  definite  plan  of 
study  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  of  tf.e  utmost  value  to  the  instructor,  to  the 
independent  observer,  and  to  bird-clubs  and  natural  history  societies.  In  this 
connection  much  assistance  will  be  rendered  by  Bird- Lore's  AJviarry  Couh- 
eil.  composed  of  over  lifty  prominent  ornithologists,  residing  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  who  have  consented  to  respond  to  requests  for 
information  and  advice. 

While  a  number  of  tlie  more  fjeneral  articles  for  the  year  will  bear  on  the 
month's  subject  for  study.  a<,  for  instance  Dr.  Dwtght's  paper  on -How  Birds 
Molt.'  there  will  also  be  contributions  of  wide  popular  interest,  among  the  more 
impurlani  of  which  may  be  mentioned  an  address  on  Audubon,  by  Dr.  Elliot 
Coues;  letters  written  by  Audubon  in  1S26;  John  Burroughs'  list  of  his  rarer  bird 
visitors  ;  Trank  M.  Chapman's  fullv  illustrated  account  of  a  bird*nesting expedi- 
tion with  this  genial  naturalist;  Ernest  Seton-Thompson's  How  to  Know  the 
Hawks  and  Owls'  tiUustratedli  Tudor  Jenkg'  Trom  an  Amateur  Point  of  View'; 
T.  S.  Palmer's  'Ostrich  Farming  in  America' (illustrated);  F.  A.  Lucas'-Birdsof 
Walrus  Island.'  with  remarkable  illustrations  ;  H.  W,  Henshaw's  'Impressions  of 
Hawaiian  Birds';  C.  Wilt  Beebe's  illustrated  account  of  some  of  the  birds  under 
his  charge  at  the  New  York  Zoological  Garden,  and  an  important  paper  on 
'Bird  Protection  in  Great  Britain,'  by  Montagu  Sharpe,  chairman  of  the  English 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds. 

Increased  space  will  be  devoted  to  reviews  of  current  literature,  the  ornith- 
ological magaiines  coming  in  for  their  share  of  attention  -,  Dr.  J.  Dwight,  Jr., 
reviewing  '  The  Auk.'  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  'The  Osprey'and  '"Wilson  Bulletin,'  and 
Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  'The  Condor.' 

AniHial  SulMcrllrtlan.  ft.OO;    Sin^e  nunlwn.  JO  ubU. 
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BENDIRE'S  THRASHER. 

BY   HERBERT    BROWN, 

Bendire's  Thrasher  {Harporhynckus  bendirei)  differs  ma- 
terially from  its  cactus  haunting  kin.  Beyond  the  structure  and 
composition  of  the  external  nests  they  have  but  tittle  in  common. 
Its  habitat  in  Arizona  is  confined  largely  to  the  central  southern 
portions  of  the  Territory.  It  seldom  or  never  leaves  the  flat  coun- 
try for  the  rough  and  barren  hills  as  do  the  H.  palmeri.  They 
are  smaller,  prettier,  less  common,  migratory  and  strangely  silent. 
At  rare  intervals,  when  disturbed  from  their  nest,  I  have  heard 
them  tirup,  tirup,  iirup  in  a  sort  of  reproachful  disapproval  of 
being  molested,  but  it  could  be  a  delightful  songster  if  it  would. 
Once,  and  only  once,  I  heard  one  in  a  grand  outburst  of  song.  I 
had  to  positively  convince  myself  that  I  was  not  mistaken,  and  I 
was  not.  I  then  realized  that  if  unsung  melodies  were  sweet,  this 
feathered  grace  would  queen  the  plains. 

During  the  winter  months  an  occasional  one  can  be  found  in 
their  usual  habitat,  but,  as  a  whole,  they  go  south  bodily  on  the 
first  fall  storm  of  wind  or  rain.  The  return  migration  is  more 
gradual,  but  always  of  uncertain  date.  I  have  known  the  differ- 
ence of  a  full  month  to  exist  in  their  homecoming  in  two  succeed- 
ing years.  This  was  probably  due  to  climatic  conditions  further 
south.  I  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  the  latest  arrival  of  which  I 
have  record  was  made  during  an  early  spring  in   southern   Ari- 
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The  first  week  in  March  will  frequently  find  them  nesting, 
and  the  middle  of  April  preparations  for  a  second  brood  are  well 
under  way,  but,  taken  over  a  long  series  of  years,  the  beginning  o( 
April  generally  sees  them  busy  with  their  first  house  making.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  fully  determine  the  exact  number  of  fam- 
ilies raised  by  one  pair  of  birds  during  a  season.  Of  two  there 
can  be  no  question,  but  a  third  is  in  doubt,  although  I  have  known 
the  nesting  season  to  last  three  full  months  and  a  half.  To  be 
more  exact,  February  24,  is  the  earliest  and  July  18  the  latest 
record  I  have  in  mind  for  one  year.  February  9  is  the  date  of 
their  earliest  known  arrival,  but  at  that  time  they  were  gathered  in 
small  flocks  and  were  not  mated. 

With  rare  exceptions  four  eggs  are  the  maximum  number 
laid.  I  have  examined  probably  500  nests,  two  only  of  which 
contained  more.  They  had  five  eggs  each.  Four  is  not  an  un- 
usual number,  but  three  is  a  normal  set.  The  33  sets  of  which 
measurement  and  descriptions  are  given  can  be  taken  as  showing 
the  general  average,  although  they  were  selected  with  a  view  to 
coloration  and  size  irrespective  of  the  number  of  e^s  to  the  set. 

To  the  late  Major  Charles  E.  Bendire  I  am  indebted  for  the 
following  measurements  and  description  of  the  loi  specimens 
here  enumerated. 


No.  In  (et,  4 


t.08  X  .78 


1.07  X  .76 


i«8  X  .77 


.X.78 
OK. 75 


1.03  X. 78 
1.08  X. 76 
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1:3  >  -76 

i.io  X  .77 

l^x.78 

iflj  K  .76 

1.04  X  .76 

1-05  X, 75 

1-05  t  -75 

1-03  »  -74 

1.07  X  .79 

1...X.78 

ix)qx.8a 

M!  X  .78 

i.ia  X  .77 

1 .05  X. 78 

[.15  X  .79 

1.16  X. 77 

[.03  s  .77 

1.07  X  .78 

i.oix.76 

..^8  K  .77 

1.05  x.;8 

1.08  X. 73 

I.IOX.S1 

:,iox.83 

i.tox.8i 

.90  X  .75 

■9*  -^  -75 

■97  »  -IS 

1.13  X  .81 

1. 10  X. 81 

..:2x.83 

.96  X  .74 

1.04  X  .77 

96X.73 

4  1.14  X  .77  i.i  1  1 .77  1.16  X  .77  i.i6  X  .77 

Average  size  of  above  loi  specimens,  ix)s  x  0.75  inches.  A 
further  measurement  of  47  additional  specimens,  making  a  total 
of  148,  gave  an  average  size  of  1.03  z  .75. 

The  ground  color  in  the  majority  of  the  148  specimens  varies 
from  a  pale  gray  green  to  a  greenish  white,  the  former  predomi- 
nating. In  a  single  set  it  is  a  clear  pale  green  with  a  bluish  tinge. 
Most  of  the  eggs  are  irregularly  spotted  and  blotched  with  well 
defined  markings  of  tawny  ecru  drab,  fawn  color  and  vinaceous 
buff.  These  markings  are  generally  heaviest  about  the  larger  end 
of  the  egg;  in  some  specimens  the  spots  run  longitudinally.  In 
thb  type  about  three  fourths  of  the  eggs  examined  can  be  included. 
They  resemble,  in  the  style  of  marking,  the  eggs  of  Mitnus  poly- 
glotios,  somewhat,  although  the  eggs  themselves  look  quite  differ- 
ent. In  about  20  per  cent  the  ground  color  is  somewhat  clouded 
over  and  partially  obscured  by  the  markings,  which  are  finer,  less 
pronounced,  giving  the  egg  a  uniform  pearl  gray  and  pale  green- 
ish  gray  appearance  till  closely  looked  at.  In  an  occasional 
specimen,  the  markings  are  simply  fine  pinpoints,  as  in  the 
smaller  spotted  eggs  of  Harporhynchus  rit/us. 

In  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  eggs,  the  ground  color  is  grayish 
or  pinkish  white  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  green,  and  the  egg  is 
heavily  and  uniformly  spotted  with  longitudinal  markings  of  pale 
salmon  color  and  lavender,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  some 
eggs  of  Myia4esUs  townsendi,  excepting  in  size.  A  single  egg  has 
a  distinct  wreath  about  the  larger  end. 
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The  shape  oE  these  eggs  varies  a  great  deal,  the  most  common 
form  being  an  elongate  ovate,  varying  from  this  to  ovate,  short 
ovate  and  elliptical  ovate. 

The  nest  is  small  and  daintily  constructed  by  comparison  with 
those  of  other  thrashers.  It  is  less  compactly  built  than  that  of 
I/.pa/meri,  but  the  manner  of  construction  is  common  to  all  Arizona 
thrashers.  There  is  an  external  nest  of  sticksf  few  or  many,  the 
nest  proper  of  grass  and  lined  with  any  soft  material  conveniently 
obtainable.  I  have  measured  at  least  200  of  them,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample.  They  are  from  my  field 
notes  and  are  largely  without  selection. 

Nest  in  tasaja,  40  inches  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
nest.  It  has  a  light  frame  of  sticks,  the  nest  proper  being  made 
of  green  grass,  lined  with  horse  hair,  rootlets  and  feathers.  Ex- 
ternal diameter  6  inches,  depth  3J  inches.  Inside,  across  the  top, 
3  inches,  depth  3  inches,  bottom  ovate.  This  nest  contained 
three  eggs. 

Nest  in  cholla,  36  inches  from  the  top  of  the  nest  to  the  ground. 
But  few  twigs  were  used  in  its  construction,  the  bulk  of  the  material 
being  dried  grass.  External  diameter  6  inches,  depth  5  inches. 
Inside,  across  the  top,  34  inches,  bottom  3  inches,  depth  3J  inches. 
It  contained  three  eggs. 

Nest  in  fork  of  tasaja,  about  4  feet  to  the  top  of  the  nest  from 
the  ground.  A  few  twigs  on  the  outside,  apparently  to  give 
strength,  the  nest  proper  being  made  of  and  lined  with  dried 
wire  grass.  External  diameter,  across  the  top,  6  inches,  depth  to 
point  of  fork  7^  inches.  Inside  across  the  top,  3J  inches,  across 
the  bottom  2^  inches,  average  depth  z  inches,  corners  rounded. 
It  contained  four  eggs. 

Nest  in  cholla,  aj  feet  to  the  top  of  the  nest  from  the  ground. 
This  nest  is  supported  by  an  upright  branch,  against  which  no 
sticks  have  been  placed,  but  they  were  built  against  the  opposite 
side  of  the  nest.  The  nest  proper  was  made  of  dried  grass  and 
lined  with  a  few  feathers.  Outside  measurement,  across  the  top, 
7  inches,  depth  5  inches.  Inside,  across  the  top,  3^  inches,  depth 
2^  inches,  bottom  ovate.  This  nest  contained  four  eggs.  They 
were  very  small  and  finely  marked. 

Nest  on  west  side  of  a  low  bushy  cholla,  near  the  top.     It  is 
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built  against  a  large  arm  of  the  busti  from  which  the  thoms  have 
been  broken  off.  The  sticks,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  have  been 
placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nest  from  the  branch  against 
which  it  has  been  built.  Outside  diameter  7  inches,  depth  3} 
inches.  Inside,  across  the  top,  3ft  inches,  across  the  bottom  2J 
inches.     It  contained  four  green  eggs  faintly  blotched  with  brown. 

Nest  in  tasaja,  about  4  feet  from  the  top  to  the  ground.  The 
external  stick  nest  is  unusually  large.  It  ektends  above  the  grass, 
of  which  the  inside  nest  is  constructed,  4  inches  on  one  side  and 
2%  inches  on  the  other,  with  a  narrow  opening  on  the  south  side 
through  which  the  birds  enter  and  leave  the  nest.  Outside  diam- 
eter I  z  X  8J  inches,  depth  1 1  inches.  Inside,  across  the  top  of  the 
grass  nest,  3  inches,  depth  of  same  ij  inches.  Eggs  three,  very 
small. 

Nest  in  tasaja,  4J  feet  to  the  top  of  the  nest  from  the  ground. 
Nest  placed  under  an  arm  of  the  bush  near  the  top.  Outside 
diameter,  across  the  sticks,  10  inches,  depth  6^  inches.  The 
stick  nest  reaches  about  2  inches  above  the  nest  proper.  The  di- 
ameter across  the  top  of  inside  nest  is  3^  inches,  bottom  3  inches. 
Lined  with  grass,  wool  and  fibrous  bark.  It  contained  two  pink- 
ish colored  eggs. 

Nest  on  north  side  of  a  slender  tasaja,  3  feet  8  inches  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  nest.  Outside  nest  is  made  of  creosote  and 
thorn  twigs.  Outside  diameter  is  7}  x  6  inches,  depth  5^  inches. 
Inside,  across  the  top,  3^  x  3^  inches,  and  3  inches  deep.  Bottom 
ovate.  It  contained  four  eggs.  In  shape  and  markings  they  had 
the  appearance  of  being  diminutive  eggs  of  the  Gambel  Quail. 

Nest  in  tasaja,  about  30  inches  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  nest.  Outside  nest  made  of  light  thorn  twigs,  inside  of  grass 
and  lined  with  rootlets  and  hair.  Outside  diameter  si  inches, 
depth  4  inches.  Inside  diameter  across  the  top  3J  inches,  bottom 
drawn  in  and  rounded  to  2^  inches,  depth  2  inches.  It  contained 
four  eggs. 

Nest  in  tasaja,  J2  inches  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  nest. 
Outside  nest  is  made  of  sticks,  inside  of  grass  and  lined  with 
rootlets  and  feathers.  Outside  diameter  7x5^  inches.  Inside 
nest,  across  the  top,  zj  inches,  depth  1}  inches.  The  bottom  was 
thickly  padded  with  fine  grass.     It  contained  two  eg^s. 
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Nest  built  on  north  side  of  a  flowering  tasaja,  about  5  feet 
above  the  ground.  It  was  placed  on  the  top  of  an  old  nest. 
Outside  diameter  7  inches,  but  drawn  in  to  about  5  inches  near 
the  top,  depth  9  inches.  Inside,  across  the  top,  3J  inches,  bot- 
tum  3  inches,  depth  i^  inches.     It  contained  three  eggs. 

This  nest  is  a  flimsy  concern.  It  is  hung  in  the  arms  of  a  cholla 
about  4,  feet  from  the  ground.  Outside  measurement  7x5  inches. 
Inside,  across  top  and  bottom,  3^  inches,  depth  z  J  inches.  Sides 
of  the  nest  thin  and  open.  It  was  sparsely  lined  with  dry  wire 
grass.     It  contained  three  eggs. 

Nest  in  cholla  about  50  inches  from  the  ground.  It  was  made 
of  sticks,  green  weeds  and  grass,  and  lined  with  rootlets  and 
feathers.  The  top  diameter  of  the  nest  cavity  is  3^  inches,  depth 
i^  inches,  bottom  oval.  This  nest  contained  three  eggs  and  is 
curiously  txinsEructed. 

Nest  in  cholla,  about  5  feet  to  the  top  of  the  nest,  from  the 
ground.  It  is  made  of  sticks,  lined  with  grass,  grass  roots  and 
feathers.  Outside  diameter  6  inches,  depth  4  inches.  Inside 
diameter,  across  the  top,  3  inches,  depth  1^  inches,  sides  straight, 
bottom  flat.     It  contained  3  eggs,  large  and  coarsely  marked. 

Nest  in  mesquite  tree,  about  13  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is 
made  of  sticks  lined  with  grass  and  the  inside  bark  of  dead  cactus. 
The  outside  measurement  across  the  top  is  7  inches,  depth  5 
inches.  Inside  measurement,  across  the  top  of  cavity,  3^  inches, 
bottom  3^  inches,  depth  2  inches.  This  nest  was  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  it  contained  5  eggs. 

Nest  in  tasaja,  40  inches  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  nest. 
The  external  nest  of  sticks  measured  11x7  inches,  depth  6 
inches,  across  the  top  of  the  cavity  3J  x  3^,  across  the  bottom  3 
inches,  lined  with  dead  grass,  weeds,  horsehair  and  wooL  It 
contained  4  eggs. 

Nest  in  tasaja,  about  40  inches  to  the  top  of  the  nest  from  the 
ground.  Nest  made  of  dead  twigs  and  lined  entirely  with  shredded 
rope.  Outside  diameter  6^  inches,  depth  4  inches.  Inside 
diameter  across  the  top  of  cavity  3}  inches,  across  the  bottom  t 
inches,  depth  aj  inches.     This  nest  contained  3  eggs. 

The  foregoing  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  size  and  character  of 
the  nests.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  nests 
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are  ia  tasajas.  This  is  a  species  of  cactus  for  which,  for  the  want 
of  a  better  name,  I  am  obliged  to  use  that  of  the  Mexicans.  The 
word  means  "  dry  or  jerked  beef "  which  in  color  and  shap>e  the 
tasaja  somewhat  resembles.  The  spines,  although  innumerable, 
are  short  and  the  branches  spreading  and  open.  The  cholla  is 
the  characteristic  cactus  of  the  desert.  It  is  a  mass  of  barbed 
spines  and  is  the  favorite  nesting  place  of  If.  palmeri,  but  not  of  H. 
bendirei.  Taking  50  nests  in  succession  34  of  them  were  placed 
in  tasajas,  11  in  chollas,  3  in  tesota  bushes,  i  in  a  mesquite  tree 
and  one  in  a  willow  tree.  These  results  are  from  the  Fort  Lowell 
district.  In  other  sections  of  country  less  characteristic  of  the 
cacti  I  have  found  them  largely  inclined  to  tree  nesting,  but 
never  at  any  great  height  from  the  ground.  This  was  Capt. 
Bendire's  experience  also.  The  highest  I  ever  saw  one  placed 
was  in  a  willow  about  20  feet  up.  1  also  saw  one  in  a  tasaja  the 
bottom  of  which  was  not  more  than  6  inches  from  the  ground. 


BIRDS  OF  THE  BLACK  HILLS. 

BY   MERRITT   CARY. 

For  several  years  it  had  been  my  desire  to  take  a  trip  to  the 
western  part  of  the  Black  Hills  —  especially  to  that  portion  which 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Timber  Reserve,  and  slopes  off 
gradually  to  the  west  and  southwest  until  it  merges  into  the  arid 
sagebrush  plains  of  central  Wyoming.  In  selecting  this  field  I 
hoped  to  meet  with  two  distinct  faunas,  and  to  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  faunal  regions. 

Accordingly,  the  29th  of  May,  1899,  found  me  very  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  ranch  of  an  old  friend,  fourteen  miles  southeast 
of  Newcastle.  Wyo.,  in  a  branch  of  the  beautiful  Gillette  Caiion. 
The  scenery  here  is  picturesque, in  the  extreme,  the  hills  to  the 
eastward  being  within  the  Reserve,  and  clothed  with  heavy  forests 
of  pine  \  while  to  the  westward  the  foothills  are  almost  devoid  of 
timber,  but  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  '  wait-a-bit '  brush, 
the  uniform  greenish-gray  color  of  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  red  sandstone  rocks.     To  the  southwest  the  Elk  Mountain 
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range  is  seen  as  a  succession  of  ridges,  finally  culminating  in  Elk 
Mountain,  which  raises  its  huge  mass  to  an  elevation  of  some  tifty- 
seven  hundred  feet. 

It  was  in  this  ideal  situation  that  I  spent  the  first  half  of  June, 
both  in  1899  and  1900,  in  studying  and  collecting  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  region.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  season  was  too 
backward  in  1899  for  any  e^  collecting.  The  majority  of  the 
birds  were  just  commencing  to  build  nests  when  I  left,  on  the 
nth  of  June. 

Before  going  to  Newcastle  in  1899,  I  had  stopped  over  a  day 
at  Hot  Springs  and  Edgemont,  S.  Dak.,  respectively,  and  in  the 
list  I  give  the  birds  obser\'ed  at  all  three  localities,  with  brief 
notes  as  to  their  habits,  distribution,  etc. 

The  season  was  much  earlier  in  1900,  and  the  nesting  season 
was  at  its  height  in  the  early  part  of  June.  On  this  account  my 
notes  for  1900,  concerning  the  habits  of  certain  species,  are  much 
more  copious  than  those  for  1899.  A  goodly  number  of  species 
not  noted  in  1S99  were  abundant  in  1900. 

In  the  following  list  localities  are  mentioned  only  in  connection 
with  species  observed  at  Hot  Springs  and  Edgemont,  S.  Dak. 
The  reference  in  all  other  cases  is  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Campbell's  Ranch,  fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Newcastle. 

1.  QuerqueduU  discots.  Bi.uh-winged  Teal — Several  pairs  seen 
on  a  creek  Bouth  of  Buffalo  Gap,  S.  Dak.,  where  thev  were  doubtless 
breeding. 

2.  Nuroenius  longirosiriB.  Long-billed  Curlew. — Frequentljr  seen 
on  the  tablelands,  where  they  breed. 

3.  AgialitJa  vocifeta.   Killdeer. —  On  plowed  Helds,  in  Gillette  Caflon. 

4.  Dendtagapus  obscuniB.  Dusky  Grouse, —  The  ranchmen  informed 
me  that  when  hunting  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  hills  they  frequently 
■hot  these  grouse.  , 

5.  Pediacetes  pbasianellus  campestris.  Prairib  Sharp-tailed 
Grouse.  —  I  noted  but  two  specimens,  one  in  1899  and  one  in  1900. 

6.  Cenlrocercua  urophaaianus.  Sagb  Grouse. —  Very  common  in  the 
BBge  brush,  both  in  the  fool-hills  and  on  the  plains. 

7.  Zenaiduia  macroura.  Mourning  Dove.  —  In  1899  I  did  not  once 
see  it  within  the  Hills,  but  the  birds  were  abundant  along  the  Elkhorn 
R.  R.  south  of  Buffalo  Gap,  S.  Dak.  In  1900  doves  were  frequently  seen 
at  the  ranch. 

8.  Cathartei  aura.  Turkey  Vulture.  —  Frequently  seen  and  doubt- 
less breeds. 
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9.  Accipiter  velox.  Sharp-skinned  Hawk. —  Said  to  be  abundant, 
and  very  deatruclive  to  poultrv  in  full,  winter  and  spring,  I  found  a  nest 
in  one  of  the  caQons  back  of  the  ranch  on  June  8,  1899,  which  contained 
two  freth  eggs.  The  parent  birds  were  shy,  but  frequentl('  uttered  their 
alarm  notes.  The  nest  was  tvpica]  of  the  species,  about  thirty  feet  up  in 
a  pine.  Before  leaving  the  nesting-site  I  secured  lioth  of  the  old  birds. 
Upon  visiting  Ihe  nest  again  on  June  11,  1900,  1  found  it  to  be  occupied 
by  another  pair,  and  look  a  fresh  set  of  live  e;:xs. 

10.  Buteo  borealis.  Red-tailed  Hawk.  —  Seen  but  once,  on  June  5, 
1900. 

11.  Buteo  borealis  kriderii.  Krider's  Red-tail.  —  I  saw  but  three  of 
these  hawks,  one  in  1S99  and  two  in  1900. 

12.  Buteo  Bwainsoni.  Swainson's  Hawk. —  By  far  Ihe  most  abundant 
of  the  larger  hawk^i.  A  common  breeder  in  the  timber  along  the  Cheyenne 
River,  as  it  ts  along  the  smaller  streams. 

13.  Aquilacbrysajilos.  Golden  Eagle.  —  Fairly  common  throughout 
the  region.  I  saw  several  old  nests  in  the  most  inaccessible  places  on 
the  canon  walls,  and  a  ranchman  told  me  of  a  pair  that  were  then  (June  8, 
1899)  nesting  near  the  ranch,  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Newcastle,  but  I 
did  not  have  time  to  visit  the  nest. 

14.  Folco  Bparvetius.  American  Sparrow  Hawk.  —  Common 
breeder  throughout  the  region.  Exceeds  all  the  other  hawks  in  point  of 
numbers.     Nesting  appeared  to  be  just  commencing  on  June  9,  1900. 

15.  Alio  wilsonianua.  American  Long-eared  Owl.  —  A  pair  of 
these  owli  had  a  nest  about  thirty  feet  up  in  a  large  pine  in  one  of  the 
catVoni,  and  when  I  visited  the  site,  on  June  3.  1900,  the  nest  contained 
young  birds. 

16.  Nyctala  acadica.  Saw-whet  Owl.  On  June  11,1900,  while  walk- 
ing down  the  rocky  bed  of  a  deep  cailon.  three  of  these  little  owls  flushed 
from  the  thick  lop  of  a  small  cedar,  where  they  had  been  taking  their 
noonday  siesu,  and  alighted  farther  down  the  caHon.  I  secured  one  of 
them,  which  proved  to  be  an  Immature  bird,  with  the  breast  and  belly  of 
a  deep  fawn  color. 

17.  Megascops  asio  maxwelliK.  Rocky  Movxtain  Screech  Owl. — 
I  saw  a  Screech  Owl  [n  the  heavy  timber  which   was   probably   of   this 

18.  Bubo  virginianuB.  Great  Horned  Owl. — Two  young  were 
killed  near  Soper's  Ranch,  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Newcastle,  on  June 
13,  1900. 

19.  -Speo^o  cimicularia  taypogKa.  Burrowing  Owl. — Common  in 
prairie  dog  towns. 

30.  Ceryle  akyon.  Belted  Kingfisher. — Sweet's  Ranch,  six  mites 
•outheast  of  Newcastle  —  one  individual  on  the  sawmill  pond. 

21.  Diyobatea  villoiuB  hyloacopua.  Cabanis's  Woodpecker.—  Fre- 
■quenttyieen  In  the  canons. 

11.    Dtyobatea  pubeBcens  medianua.  —  Downy     Woodpecker.  —  In 
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33.  Picoides  arcticuB.  Arctic  Thrbe-tobd  Woi 
examples  of  thU  species  were  seen,  one  on  June  3,  1899,  and  (he  other, 
which  I'secured,  on  June  :i,  1900.  This  laller  bird,  an  adult  male,  had 
the  feathers  of  its  under  parts  matted  together  with  pilch  which  it  had 
rubbed  from  the  pine  trunks.  Both  birds  were  seen  <n  the  heavj'  timber> 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  species  breeds  in  the  hills. 

14.  Melanecpea  eryttarocephalua.  Red-heaprd  Woodpeckxr.. —  The 
most  abundant  woodpecker  in  the  Hills. 

15  Melanerpea  torquatua.  Lewis's  Woodpecker. —  This  line  wood- 
pecker is  common  in  Che  Hills,  and  is  partial  to  the  burnt  timber  on  the 
sides  of  caElons.  They  are  frequently'  seen  to  launch  into  the  air  from  • 
dead  stub  In  such  a  situation. and,  after  a  few  aerial  evolutions,  to  return 
to  their  former  perch.  Whether  or  not  the  woodpecker  is  catching  an 
insect  at  such  times  I  am  unable  to  state,  but  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  such 
is  the  case.  I  have  found  Lewis's  Woodpecker  at  all  times  to  be  an  ex- 
tremelj'  wary  bird,  and  very  difficult  of  approach. 

i6.  Colaples  auratus  luteus.  Northern  Flicker. —  Fairly  common. 
I  found  >  nest  containing  nine  fresh  eggs  on  June  4,  1899. 

27.  Colaptea  cafer.  Rep-shafted  Flickbb. —  Common  throughout 
the  HilU. 

iS.  PbalKnoptilus  nuttallii.  Poor-will.— The  monotonous  nolea  of 
these  birds  were  heard  every  night  at  the  ranch. 

39.  ChoTdeile*  virginianu*  hentyi.  Western  Nightmawk. —  It  Is 
quite  probable  that  the  nighthanks  observed  were  of  this  variety.  Ranch- 
men informed  me  that  eggs  were  often  found  in  July. 

30.  AcTODautea  mctanoleucuB.  White-throated  Swift. —  Abun- 
dant, both  at  Hot  Springs  and  Newcastle,  where  they  were  breeding  in 
June  in  the  moat  inaccessible  cracks  and  crevices  on  the  face  of  sandstone 
cliffs.  The  ranchmen  have  styled  these  bird*  '  twitter-twit ters '  and 
'  nightflyeri.' 

31.  SeUsptaoiui  platycercua.  Broad-tailed  Hummimobird. — Two 
hummingbirds  were  seen  at  the  ranch  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1900,  and 
as  a  very  accurate  description  of  the  birds  was  given  me  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  listing  the  species. 

31.  Tyrannua  tjrrannua.  Kincjbird.  —  Fairly  common  along  Beaver 
Creek,  seven  miles  from  Newcastle,  where  the  trees  are  mostly  boxeldert. 

33-  Tjrrannus  verticalia.  Arkansas  Kingbird.  —  Frequently  teen  at 
Hot  Springs,  where  It  spends  much  of  its  time  perched  upon  telephone 

34.    Sayomia  phcebe.     Ph<b:bb. —  Noted  but  once,  on  Beaver  Creek. 

35-  SayomU  aaya.  Say's  Ph<ebb.  —  This  interesting  flycatcher  is 
quite  common  in  the  caflons  where  its  sweet  but  somewhat  melancholy 
notes  ma;  be  heard  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The  favorite  perch  of  thia 
bird  is  a  boulder  in  the  bottom  of  a  callon,  from  which  it  darts  forth 
every  few  moments  to  capture  a  passing  insect.    While  In  the  air  the 
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black  tail  is  very  prominent.  But  one  nest  was  found,  containing  two  eggi, 
on  June  i:,  1899,  which  was  eituated  on  a  •mall  ledge  In  a  recess  of  the 
caflon  wall.  This  nest,  which  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  moss,  was 
remarkably  shallow,  the  center  being  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  an 
inch  lower  than  the  edges. 

36.  CoDtopuB  ricbardsonii.  Wbstern  W«od  Phwek.  —  Frequently 
seen,  but  no  nests  were  found.  The  monotonous  pi-a^uite  of  this  bird 
was  heard  almost  every  morning  and  evening  during  mj'  stay  in  1900, 
The  species  frequents  the  heavy  timber  in  the  canons. 

37.  Empidonax  traillii.  Traill's  Flycatcher.  —  Partial  to  the 
'  wait-a-bit '  brush  in  the  rocky  heads  of  canons.  Here  this  sty  little  fly- 
catcher is  frequently  seen  catching  insects  around  the  rim-rock  on  a  hot 
day,  uttering  at  short  intervals  its  sharp  ke-viici,  ie-mici. 

38.  Empidonax  vireacens.  Acadiak  Flycatcher.  —  I  took  an  adult 
male  on  Pine  Ridge,  Sioux  County,  Neb.,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  state,  on  May  16,  1900,  The  species  is  proba- 
bly occasionally  found  within  the  Hills. 

39.  Empidonax  minimuB.  Least  Fivcatchbb.  —  A  common  breeder 
in  chokecherry  thickets  in  the  canons.  The  nests  were  very  thick-walled 
and  compact,  averaging  four  inches  in  height,  and  two  and  a  half  inchea 
inside  diameter.  The  nesting  material  used  was  coarse  grass  and  weed- 
leaves;  the  lining  of  fine  grass,  horse  hair,  fibers  and  plant  down.  An 
incomplete  set  of  two  pure  white  eggs  was  taken  on  June  15  from  e  nest 
In  Hop  CaDon. 

4a  Otocoria  alpeattia  arenicola.  Desbrt  Horned  Lark.  —  Occa- 
sionally seen  on  the  tablelands. 

41.  Pica  pica  budaonlc*.  American  Magpie.  —  Plenty  of  old  nests 
were  seen  in  1899,  but  although  common  before  my  arrival,  I  did  not  see 
one  (luring  my  stay  of  two  weeks  in  1900. 

41.  Periaoreua  canadenaia  capitalia.  Rocky  Mountain  Jay. — A  com- 
mon bird  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Hills,  especially  so  in  the  Reserve. 
The  deer  hunters  claim  they  can  nearly  always  locate  a  deer  by  a  certain 
note  which  this  jay  utters,  greatly  resembling  the  words  '  Here-it-ia,' 
'  Mere-lt-is.'  I  myself  did  not  hear  this  note,  but  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  birds  are  noisier  than  usual  when  a  deer  Is  near,  just  as  Is  the 
case  with  crows  when  a  flock  of  ducks  is  feeding  near  them.  Troops  of 
fully  grown  young  of  thft  species  were  seen  on  June  11,  1S99,  and  June 
13  and  13,  1900. 

43.  Corvus  americanua.  American  Crow. — A  small  flock  at  L.  A. 
K.  Ranch,  on  Beaver  Creek,  in  1900. 

44.  Nuciftaga  columbiana.  Clarke's  Nutcracker. — Two  of  these 
noisy  birds  were  seen  on  Elk  Mountain  at  an  elevation  of  5,soo  feet,  on 
June  9, 1699,  in  company  with  a  troop  of  Rocky  Mountain  Jays.  Their 
notes  are  very  harsh  and  discordant,  something  like  i.e-r-aw. 

45.  Cyanocephalus  cyanocephalus.  PiSonJav. —  This  bird  is  univer- 
sally disliked  by  ranchmen  on  account  of  the  damage  it  does  to  growing 
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crops,  and  large  numbers  are  killed  and  poisoned.  It  is  verv  difficult  to 
get  within  gunshot  of  theiie  jays  in  summer,  but  I  was  told  that  in  cold 
weather,  when  driven  to  the  ranches  by  hunger,  they  become  verv  bold, 
even  entering  the  kitchen  of  the  ranch  house   in  quest   of   food.    When 


flocks,  and  always 
iding  danger.  Fully  grown 
I  Jays  are  partial  to  the  fool- 


ravaging  the  crops   Piflon  J: 
keep  sentinels  posted  to  wrtrn  them  of  i 
joung  birds  were  common  on  June  4.     . 
hills,  and  are  ^leldom  seen  back  in  the  hi 

46.  Ageloiua  phceniceus.      Red-w:nged  Blackbird. — A  few  seen 

near  Hot  Spring.s. 

47.  Sturnella  magna  neglecta.  Wekterx  Meaduvvlark. —  Abun- 
dant at  Hot  Springs.  Edgemont  and  Newcastle — breeds. 

48.  Icterus  galbula.     Baltimore  Oriole. —  Breeding  at  Edgemont. 

49.  Icterus  buUocki.     Bullock's  Oriole. —  Common   at  Edgemont, 

50.  Scolecophagua  cyanocepfaalus.  Brewer's  Blackbird. —  Usually 
seen  In  the  vicinity  oE  springs. 

51.  QuiscaluB  quiscula  Kneus.     Bronzed  Gracklb. —  Occasional. 
53.     Pinicola  enucleator  canadensis.     Pine  Grosbrak. —  Hot  Springs, 

May  38,  1899  ;  Newcastle,  June  8,  1900. 

53.  L.oxia  curvlrostra  minor.  American  Crossbill. — Both  at  Hot 
Springs  and  Newcastle,  in  the  latter  locality  around  springs.  Did  not 
appear  to  be  bree<Jing. 

54.  Loxia  curvirostra  Btricklandi.  Mrxican  Crossbill. —  Am  quite 
certain  that  I  saw  two  of  these  birds  at  Hot  Springs,  as  I  was  very  close 
to  them  at  the  time. 

55.  Astragalinus  tristis.  American  Goldfinch. —  Common  around 
creeks  and  springs. 

56.  SpinuB  pinus.  Pine  Siskin. —  Seen  but  once  or  twice.  Its  pret' 
ence  in  June  would  indicate  that  it  breeds  within  the  Hills. 

57.  Pocecetes  gramineuB  confinis.  Westerk  Vesper  Sparrow. — 
A  Vesper  Sparrow  was  seen,  and  was  probably  of  this  variety. 

58.  Cbondesles  grammacuB  strigatua.  Western  Lark  Sparrow. — 
A  common  breeder.  A  nest  containing  live  slightly  incubated  eggs  was 
found  on  June  14.  1900.  The  nest  was  on  the  ground,  and  composed  of 
coarse  grass,  the  lining  being  of  liner  grass  and  horsehair.  Eggs  similar 
to  those  of   C.  grammacus. 

59-  Sputella  socialia.  Chipping  Sparrow. —  Abundant  throughout 
the  region,  and  breeds.  Fresh  sets  were  found  from  June  3  to  14,  190O. 
The  nest  is  usually  in  small  pines  and  cedars  In  the  caflons. 


60.  Spizella  pallida.    ClaY' 
Springs. 

61.  Junco  aikent.    Whitk- 
Several  families  of  young  birds 

62.  Pipilo  erythrophtbalraui 

.899. 
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63.  Pip3o  maculatus  atcticus.  Arctic  Towhee. —  Abundant,  and 
breeds.  Two  nestE  were  found,  the  first  on  June  3,  1900,  containing  four 
fresh  eggs ;  Ihe  second,  on  June  13,  containing  four  young.  Both  nests 
were  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  caQon,  about  six  feel  from  the  bottom, 
beside  small  rocks.  They  were  composed  of  pine  needles  and  lined  with 
line  grass. 

64.  .  Zamelodia  melanocepbaia.  Black-headed  Grosbeak. —  Breed- 
ing at  Edgemont. 

65.  Passerina  amcena.  Lazuli  Bunting. —  Several  seen  at  Sweet's 
Ranch,  where  the  species  doubtless  breeds. 

66.  CalamospiiB  melanocorys.  Lark  Bunting. —  Common  south  of 
Hot  Springs,  and  along  Ihe  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  from  Edgemont  to  Newcastle. 

67.  Piranga  ludoviciana.  Louisiaka  Taxager. —  Very  common  at  the 
ranch  in  1S99.  Numbers  of  these  lanagers  were  seen  feeding  on  the 
maggots  in  an  old  carcass,  in  company  with  Robins,  White-winged 
Juntos,  Chipping  Sparrows  and  Audubon's  Warblers.  Scarcely  two 
male  lanagers  were  alike  In  regard  to  the  coloration  of  the  head,  some 
having  the  crown,  occiput,  lores  and  auriculars  a  very  deep  crimson-red, 
while  in  others,  doubtless  young  males,  these  parts  were  merely  tinged 
with  orange-red.     In  1900  tanagers  were  not  common  until  June  15. 

68.  Petrochelidon  lunifrona.  Cliff  Swallow. —  Breeding  abun- 
dantly at  Hot  Springs. 

69.  Hirundo  erythrogastra.  Barn  Swallow.—  Common  breeder 
under  the  sheds  at  the  ranch. 

70.  TachycioetB  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow. —  Abundant.  These  swal- 
lows were  carrying  away  feathers  from  the  barn-yard  on  June  10,  and 
were  probably  commencing  nest-building  at  that  time. 

71.  LaniUB   ludovicianus  ezcubitotides. 
Seen  but  once. 

73.    Vireo  olivRceus.     Red-eyed   Vireo.- 
Edgemont  and  Newcastle. 

73.  Vireo  gilvus  swainsoni.  Western  " 
common  and  breeds.  Two  nests  which  I  ex 
were  each  situated  in  upright  crotches  of  chokecherry  trees,  four  or  five 
feet  from  the  ground.  Each  nest  was  neatly  constructed  of  coarse  grass 
and  fibers,  and  lined  with  fine  grass  and  hair.  A  full  set  of  four  fresh 
eggs  was  secured  from  each  nest. 

74.  Vireo  solitarius  plumbeuB.  Plu.mbeous  Vireo. —  Frequently  seen, 
but  very  shv. 

75.  Dendroica  leBtiva.  Yellow  Warbler. —  Common  at  Hot  Springs 
and  Edgemont  ;  also  seen  on  Beaver  Creek. 

76.  Dendroica  auduboni.  Audubon's  W.srbleh. —  Abundant  at  Hot 
Springs  and  Newcastle,  where  its  sprightly  notes  were  almost  continually 
heard.  This  warbler  was  Just  commencing  nest  building  on  June  ij, 
1900,  tioldly  coming  to  the  dooryard  in  search  of  material. 
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77.  Geothlypla  tolmiei.  MacGillivrav's  Warblkr.— Fairly  ci 
in  the  berry  thicketi  in  thecalloni,  where  it  doubtless  breeds. 

78.  Q«othl]rpia    trichaa  occidentalU.     Western  Ybllow-t 
Abundant  (n  the  brush  along  Bearer  Creek. 

79.  Icteria  virena  lonc^auda.  Long-tailed  Chat. —  Usually  found 
In  the  shrubbery  at  the  bottom  of  small  cattona. 

80-  Setophaga  niticiUa.  Amrrican'  Redstart. —  Fall  River  Cafion, 
near  Hot  Springs. 

8t.  OaleoMoptes  caraUnensia.  Catbird.— Seen  but  a  few  times  on 
Beaver  Creek. 

8].  Harporhynchus  rufut.  Brown  Thrasher. —  Breeding  on  Beaver 
Creek. 

83.  Salpinctea  obsoletua.  Rock  Wren.— The  lively  notes  of  this 
species  were  frequently  heard  around  the  rim  rock. 

84.  Troglodytes  aedoD  aztecus.  Western  Hovsb  Wren. —  Breeding 
both  at  Hot  Springs  and  Newcastle. 

85.  Sitta  caiolinenaia  aculeata.  Slender. billed  Nuthatch. —  Fre- 
quently seen  in  the  heavy  timber. 

86.  Sitta  canadenai*.  Red-brbastbd  NtiTHATCH.  —  One  on  Elk 
Mountain  on  June  8,  1899,  and  probably  breeds  there. 

S7.  Parus  atricapilluB  aeptentrionali*.  Long-tailed  Chickadee. — 
Rather  common. 

88.  Myadeatea  tomiaendii.  Townsehd's  Solitaire. —  I  saw  one  of 
these  birds  at  Horseshoe  Bend,  in  the  Timber  Reserve. 

89.  HylocicbU  uatulata  swainaonL  Olive-backed  Thrush. —  Hot 
Springs,  May  18,  1899.    Several  seen. 

90.  Merui«  migratori*.  American  Robin.  —  Breeding  abundantly  at 
Hot  Springs,  Gdgemont  and  Newcastle. 

91.  Sialia  arctic*.  Moi;ntain  Bluebird. —  Common  at  Hot  Springs 
and  Newcastle,  breeding  at  the  latter  place  in  dead  pine*,  from  four  to 
thirty  feet  above  the  ground.  One  nest  was  found  In  the  bam  at  the 
ranch,  and  contained  live  highly  Incubated  egg*,  on  June  4,  1S99. 
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UNPUBLISHED     LETTERS      OF     WILLIAM      MacGII^ 
LIVRAY    TO    JOHN    JAMES    AUDUBON. 

BY    RUTHVKN    DEANE. 

The  publication  of  the  letters  of  ornithologists  of  fame  has 
met  with  much  favor  of  late,  and  we  cannot  add  to  the  list  any  of 
more  real  value  and  interest,  than  those  of  William  MacGillivray, 
whose  reputation  as  an  ornithologist  and  a  teacher  of  natural 
history,  has  always  been  valued  so  highly.  I  am  under  great  obli- 
gations to  Miss  M.  R.  Audubon,  in  whose  possession  the  original 
letters  are,  for  the  privilege  of  presenting  them  here. 

It  has  been  known  for  several  years  that  Audubon  had  selected 
MacGillivray  to  assist  him  in  the  technical  part  of  his  'Birds  of 
America,'  and  these  letters  are  therefore  of  peculiar  interest,  as 
they  treat  principally  upon  the  progress  of  its  publication  and 
show  the  high  regard  in  which  he  held  his  friend  Audubon.  It 
is  a  very  fitting  time  to  publish  these  letters,  for  only  a  few 
months  ago  a  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  William  MacGill- 
ivray was  unveiled  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
where  he  was  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Lecturer  on 
Botany  from  1841  to  1852,  and  where  a  tombstone  was  erected 
at  his  grave.  A  reference  to  the  '  In  Memoriam '  published 
on   that  occasion,  will  be  found  in  this  number  of  'The  Auk.' 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  made  very  careful  search  for 
a  likeness  of  MacGillivray,  but  have  not  met  with  success.  My 
correspondent,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Farquharson,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  was  a  student  under  MacGillivray,  writes  me  that  the  only 
likeness  which  exists  is  a  small  water<olor  which  he  had  taken 
of  himself  a  short  time  before  his  death,  but  unfortunately  this 
fails  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  man,  and  to  present  it  as  the  like- 
ness of  MacGillivray  would  be  utterly  misleading. 
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No.  I. 

Edinburgh,  22  Warriston  Crescent 
7  th  May,  1 83 1 
Dear  Sir, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  30th  ulto.  in  due  time.  Agreeably 
to  your  desire  I  called  upon  Mr.  Neil!,  but  did  not  find  him,  and 
so  went  to  Prof.  Jameson  who  informed  me  that  the  election  of 
your  friends  had  not  yet  taken  place,  but  would  be  proposed  at 
next  meeting.  I  also  called  at  Mr.  Kidd's,  but  did  not  find  him. 
With  respect  to  the  review,  I  can  only  say  that  if  Mr.  Lockhart  is 
so  doubtful  as  to  my  powers,  he  may  doubt  as  long  as  he  lists.  I 
shall  not  submit  any  essay  of  mine  to  his  judgment.  If  you  had 
informed  me  that  he  or  the  conductor  of  my  other  review  would 
print  a  notice  of  your  works,  I  should  have  agreed  to  write  one 
with  pleasure,  but  under  existing  circumstances  I  shall  not,  it  being 
repugnant  to  my  feelings  and  contrary  to  my  practice  and  princi- 
ples to  sue  for  favor  with  any  man.  I  have  already  written  three 
reviews  of  your  books  which  have  been  printed,  and  when  I  ara 
applied  to  for  a  fourth  I  shall  write  it  too,  with  "an  elegance  of 
style,  a  power  of  expression,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject "  equal 
to  those  usually  displayed  by  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly. 

I  have  settled  with  Mr.  Boyd  about  the  volume  which  I  am  to 
write  for  him.  Prof.  Jamieson  sent  a  flaming  eulogy  of  my  trans- 
lation of  Richard  W.  Blackwood,  and  wishes  me  to  undertake  the 
translation  of  a  Latin  work  on  Zoology,  for  the  use  of  his  class; 
nothing  that  has  happened  to  me  for  ten  years  has  surprised  me 
more  than  his  having  said  to  you  that  I  did  not  deser\'e  to  be  men- 
tioned in  your  book.  I  have  been  collecting  birds  for  description, 
and  looking  over  my  old  manuscript,  and  before  you  return  I  ex- 
pect to  have  my  views  on  the  classification  of  objects  of  Natural 
History  published,  and  perhaps  a  synopsis  of  British  Quadrupeds 
and  Birds.  My  translation  of  Richard  has  been  recommended  by 
Prof.  Jameson  to  his  pupils,  adopted  by  Ur.  Graham  as  his  text 
book,  and  praised,  as  I  am  informed,  in  the  newspapers.  They 
say  Wilson  has  said  nothing  of  your  biography  in  the  last  number 
of  the  magazine,  which,  however,  I  have  not  seen,  and  I  am  in- 
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fonned  his  brother  means  to  mention  your  works  in  his  review  Only 
in  a  brief  manner.  You  will  see  that  Mr  Cheek  has  given  a  num- 
ber ot  extracts  besides  Che  short  review.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  here  on  account  of  the  election.  Mrs  Mac 
Gillivray  and  the  children  are  in  good  health.  I  am  just  about  to 
commence  a  series  of  desperate  jobs  which  will  occupy  me  till 
winter.  As  I  understood  your  proposals  respecting  the  Birds  of 
Britain  to  have  ended  in  nothing,  and  as  you  do  not  allude  to  the 
subject,  I  shall  suppose  all  our  ideas  to  have  dispersed,  and  shall 
think  of  the  matter  myself.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  large 
and  expensive  works  commendable,  as  they  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  those  who  are  most  deserving,  and  most  likely  to  profit  by  the 
inspection  of  them — ^  the /sor  enthusiasts.  One  person  asked  me 
who  had  written  the  review,  and  I  told  him  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
say  who  wrote  it ;  another  told  me  he  knew  the  moment  he  saw  it 
who  had  written  it,  and  a  third  said  directly  that  I  had  written  it. 
I  told  my  brother  about  the  Golden  Eagle,  but  I  know  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  for  bim  to  get  one,  as  he  resides  on  an 
island  where  there  are  few  aquiline  visitors. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  called  again  at  Kidd's  but  did 
not  find  him.  His  landlady  however  informed  me  that  she  did 
not  think  he  had  any  intention  of  going  to  London. 

With  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs  Audubon  and  sincere 
thanks  for  your  and  her  kindness,  and  best  regards  from  Mrs  Mac 
Gillivray, 

I  remain.  Dear  Sir,  yours  truly 

W.  MacGillivray 


No.  I. 

Edinburgh,  n  Gilmore  Place 
i6th  June,  1834 
Dear  Sir 

I  received  your  letter  yesterday  and  have  the  pleasure  of 
answering  it.  If  you  send  me  twenty  or  twenty-five  articles,  I 
can  revise  thein  without  the  books  to  which  you  refer,  and  with- 
out your  own  presence,  provided  your  descriptions  be  full,  and 
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the  drawings  or  plates  sent  to  me.  The  skins  and  books  might 
be  consulted  afterward,  when  we  might  go  over  the  articles  in 
company.  Should  you  come  here  for  the  purpose,  it  would  not, 
I  believe,  be  necessary  for  you  to  stay  more  than  three  weeks  or 
so.  On  the  other  hand  1  might  possibly  save  you  the  trouble,  by 
going  to  London,  or  I  might  go  there  for  some  weeks  during  the 
printing ;  but  of  this  we  can  speak  afterward.  To  be  methodical 
I  should  like  twenty-five  birds,  that  is  description  of  birds,  by  your 
first  parcel ;  but  I  can  not  state  precisely  at  what  time  they  might  be 
revised,  only  I  think  were  you  to  send  them,  you  might  make  a  trip 
to  France  and  be  back  before  I  should  be  done.  With  respect  to 
printing  it  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  that  you  can  get  it  done  in 
London  belter  or  cheaper  than  here.  The  best  way  is  to  get  esti- 
mates. If  the  work  were  post  8vo.,  I  imagine  it  would  sell  much 
more  extensively,  but  I  suppose  you  have  determined  to  continue  it 
of  the  same  size.  You  ask  about  lodgings  here.  Two  doors  from 
me  there  are  good  accommodations  ;  but  I  am  sorry,  that  my  own 
nest  which  is  in  a  garden,  among  pear-trees,  is  rather  small.  I 
am  sorry  that  you  have  resolved  to  reside  in  London,  that  ugly 
forest  of  brick  buildings  swarming  with  vermin  of  all  genera, 
species,  and  varieties,  and  should  like  much  to  see  you,  that  you 
might  condemn  one  half  of  my  drawings  and  approve  of  the  rest. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else  in  your  letter  to  be  answered. 

1  can  begin  to  revise  immediately. 

Send,  if  convenient,  25  articles. 

Books  are  not  necessary  at  present;  or  if  any  be,  mention 
them  and  I  can  get  them  here. 

Skins  are  not   necessary  either. 

Please  say  when  you  wish  the  business  done. 

Address  for  security,  parcels  or  pack^es  to  W,  MacGillivray 
Conservator  of  the  Museum,  College  of  Surgeons,  Nicholson 
Street,  Edinburgh;  letters,  to  11  Gilmore  Place,  Ed. 

Please  offer  my  best  regards  to  Mrs  Audubon. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Dear  Sir 

Your  obedient  servant 

W.  MacGillivray 
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No.  3. 

Edinburgh,  11  Gilmore  Place 
i8th  July,  1834. 
Dear  Sir 

I  received  from  Mr.  Neill  yours  of  the  9th  along  with  a  parcel 
of  25  descriptions  of  birds,  and  now  report  progress.  I  com- 
menced my  operations  on  the  ist  of  July,  and  have  transcribed 
and  corrected  eighteen  articles,  one  for  each  day,  but  not  one  on 
each,  the  work  of  Sunday  being  transferred  to  Monday.  This 
volume  will  certainly  be  much  richer  and  more  interesting.  It 
will  also  be  larger.  You  wish  to  know  my  opinion  as  to  the 
improvement  of  your  style.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  much  the  same 
as  before,  but  the  information  which  you  give  is  more  diversified 
&  more  satisfactory. 

Your  first  volume  is  only  beginning  to  be  known.  Chambers 
has  reprinted  many  of  the  sketches,  and  Hunt  has  one  in  a  late 
number.  Had  it  been  of  the  post  Svo  size,  in  two  volumes  it 
would  have  gone  oflE  in  style;  but  your  imperial  size  and  regal 
price  do  not  answer  for  radicals,  or  republicans  either.  Could 
you  sacriJUe  the  first  volume,  reprint  it  of  a  small  size  and 
continue  the  series  so  to  the  end?  In  suggesting  this,  I  firmly 
believe  that  my  only  object  is  to  let  the  book  have  fair  play. 
Lizars  has  sold  five  or  six  thousand  copies  of  some  of  his  ill- 
written  compilations ;  and  if  you  were  to  issue  yours  in  a  similar 
style  —  not  of  writing  but  of  printing  —  with  zo  wood  cuts  or 
engravings  in  each  volume,  I  am  certain  it  would  spread  over  the 
land  like  a  Hock  of  migratory  pigeons.  Even  without  the  embel- 
lishments it  would  fly,  but  were  you  to  give  it  those  additional 
wings,  it  would  sweep  along  in  beautiful  curves,  like  the  night- 
hawk  or  the  purplebreasted  swallow. 

I  have  often  thought  that  your  stories  would  sell  very  well  by 
themselves,  and  I  am  sure  that  with  your  celebrity,  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  become  more 
popular  than  your  glorious  pictures  can  make  you  of  themselves, 
they  being  too  aristocratic  and  exclusive.  Excuse  me  for  putting 
down  my  thoughts  just  as  they  occur,  and  for  wandering  from  my 
subject,  which  was  the  progress  of  the  manuscript. 
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Be  assured  I  shall  get  on  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  I  am 
anxious  to  do  so  for  your  sake,  and  find  great  pleasure  in  reading 
your  descriptions.  At  the  present  moment  however  I  cannot 
venture  to  fix  a  period,  and  you  have  not  requested  me  to  do  so. 

Four  months  ago  I  heard  from  a  naturalist  for  the  first  time 
that  you  had  been  attacked  in  a  London  journal,  which  afforded 
me  an  explanation 'of  an  expression  used  by  you  in  your  letter 
from  Charleston.  He  promised  to  look  out  the  numbers  for  me 
but  I  have  not  yet  seen  them.  Perhaps  the  best  place  for  your 
answer  would  be  the  preface  to  your  second  volume. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Dear  Sir 

Your  obedient  servant 

W.  MacGillivray  - 


No.  4- 

Edinburgh,  1 1  Gilmore  Place 
Monday,  28th  July,  1834. 
Dear  Sir 

Yours  of  the  24th,  I  received  on  the  evening  of  the  z6th.  That 
evening  I  called  on  Mr.  Kidd,  &  did  not  find  him  at  home. 
Today  however,  I  succeeded,  but  be  informed  me  that  he  could 
not  deliver  the  drawings  as  they  were  yet  unfinished.  The  paper 
on  the  Goshawk,  which  you  say  you  wrote  for  Sir  Wm.  Jardine, 
I  never  heard  of  before,  and  if  it  be  the  one  to  which  you  refer  in 
your  last  letter,  as  in  a  box  or  a  sealed  parcel,  I  have  it  not.  You 
left  nothing  of  any  kind  with  me  excepting  the  skins  of  2  birds, 
and  a  stuffed  Gannet.  You  ask  when  the  printing  may  commence, 
but  the  question  cannot  be  answered  by  me.  If  you  had  sent  the 
articles  in  order  from  t  to  50,  with  the  corresponding  number  of 
tales  and  descriptions  of  scenery,  the  printing  might  have  been 
commenced  tomorrow,  and  gone  on  straight  to  the  end  without 
any  impediment.  I  have  finished  looking  over  25  of  your  articles, 
and  tonight  commence  the  next  parcel,  which  will,  I  expect,  be 
done  on  the  zoth  of  August;  in  the  next  parcel  I  wish  you  would 
send  those  of  the  first  50  that  have  not  yet  come,  along  with  as 
many  more  as  will  make  up  the  25.  If  you  think  of  publishing  in 
small  size,  and  reprinting  the  first  volume  of  the  same,  the  second 
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volume  might  still  come  out  Rrst,  or  both  might  come  out  together, 
in  which  case  the  first  might  be  improved  and  perhaps  enlarged. 
Can  you  inform  me  where  Mr.  Gould  has  described  a  Wagtail 
formerly  confounded  with  the  Yellow  Wagtail,  and  which  I  am 
informed  he  has  named  moradlla  neglecta  ?  I  have  found  the  bird 
here  in  abundance  in  some  meadows  near  the  town,  and  thought 
at  first  that  I  had  discovered  a  new  species.  It  is,  like  the  Grey 
Wagtail,  a  most  elegant  bird,  but  it  has  a  conical  elongated  bill, 
and  a  long  slightly  arched  hind  claw.  Now  that  your  American 
birds  are  completed  I  suppose  you  will  have  at  the  European  or 
the  British.  In  the  latter  case  what  will  become  of  mine  ?  How- 
ever, I  have  resolved,  God  willing,  to  go  through  with  my  task. 
I  have  at  least  20  drawings  superior  to  anything  in  the  way  ever 
seen  by  me,  excepting  always  "  The  Birds  of  America,"  and  so 
good  that  one  might  look  at  them  without  disgust  even  after  seeing 
yours.  With  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Audubon, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant 

W.  MacGillivray. 

No.  5. 

Edinburgh.  1 1  Gilmore  Place 
19th  August  1834 
Dear  Sir 

I  regret  that  I  have  caused  you  so  much  uneasiness.  Your 
letter  of  the  5th  August,  accompanied  by  a  parcel  of  descriptions 
of  birds  came  duly  to  hand,  as  did  your  subsequent  letter,  but  I 
have  been  out  of  town  on  urgent  business  and  only  returned  late 
last  night.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Kidd  twice  today,  and  informed  him 
of  your  wishes. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  are  so  urgent  with  me  to  have  the 
Catalogue  of  their  Museum  printed  by  the  ist  of  November  that 
it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  London  before  Decem- 
ber, because  after  the  catalogue  is  done,  the  registration  of  stu- 
dents which  occupies  three  weeks  commences.  If  it  be  really 
necessary  that  we  should  meet,  I  apprehend  under  these  circum- 
stances that  you  will  be  obliged  to  come  north,  which  perhaps 
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will  not  be  extremely  inconvenient,  as  you  say  you  must  be  in 
Manchester.  I  really  wish  that  I  could  go  to  Londoo,  and  so 
save  you  the  trouble  of  coming  down,  and  give  myself  the  pleasure 
of  a  little  relaxation  from  my  labors ;  but  I  have  no  prospect  of 
being  able  to  do  so  as  I  have  said,  till  December.  On  the  other 
hand  it  would  be  expedient  that  you  should  determine  as  to  the 
mode  of  printing,  because  I  think  the  technical  description  of  the 
birds  might  be  rendered  more  readable  were  you  to  reprint  the 
first  volume  —  that  is  less  formal,  and  as  to  the  Bit^aphy  —  I 
mean  your  own  —  if  you  honor  me  with  the  revisal  of  it,  it  would 
be  well  that  we  should  converse  on  the  subject.  I  will  endeavor 
to  see  Mr.  Kidd  in  a  day  or  two. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant 

\Vm.  MacGillivray 


No.  6. 

Edinburgh  u  Gilmore  Place 
Tuesday,  July  1836 
My  dear  P"riend 

Your  letter,  which  I  received  on  Saturday  evening,  afforded 
me  very  great  pleasure.  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  ever  since, 
but  have  scarcely  had  time  to  write  until  this  moment,  when  I 
have  just  arrived  from  Leith,  where  I  have  been  delivering  a 
Botanical  lecture.  I  have  two  lectures  there  weekly,  one  at  the 
Young  Ladies'  Institution,  and  an  excursion  on  Saturday  from 
twelve  till  eight.  The  composition  of  these  lectures,  and  the 
drawings  necessary  for  illustrating  them,  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  of  my  time  at  present,  but  they  will  all  be  over  before  the 
end  of  the  month.  I  have  done  very  little  otherwise  since  I  saw 
you,  although  I  have  been  generally,  in  very  good  health. 
Craigie's  death  had  a  strong  effect  upon  me,  and  I  believe  my 
views  of  life  and  its  occupations  have  been  a  good  deal  changed 
by  it.  It  was  upon  him  especially  that  I  had  set  my  hopes. 
However  I  am  reconciled  to  my  condition.  The  girls  have  ever 
since  been  particularly  anxious  to  do  what  they  could  to  assist  or 
please  me.     My  drawings  of  birds  have  been  stationary  for  some 
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time  past.  I  have  no  one  now  that  you  are  away,  to  show  them 
to,  or  to  stimulate  me  to  go  on  with  them.  I  shall  long  for  your 
return,  but  the  thought  that  you  will  be  here  several  years  will, 
I  am  assured,  keep  up  my  spirits.  It  gives  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  be  informed  by  you  that  I  shall  hear  occasionally  from 
you  when  on  your  perambulations,  and  I  hope  1  shall  have  resolu- 
tion and  gratitude  enough  to  enable  me  to  write  regularly  in  return. 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  see  the  Wilsons,  John  and  Jemmy,  but 
I  will  endeavor  to  do  so  soon.  The  memorandums  which  you 
desire  with  reference  to  collections  to  be  made,  I  cannot  send 
now,  but  when  I  write  in  a  few  days,  I  shall  say  something  on 
the  subject,  although  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  anything  to 
communicate  respecting  which  you  are  ignorant.  The  great 
object  is  to  have  specimens  of  all  the  birds  in  spirits,  as  well  as 
skins.  You  desire  to  know  how  I  am  "  going  on  with  the  world." 
The  world  and  I  are  not  exactly  as  good  friends  as  you  and  I, 
and  I  am  not  particularly  desirous  of  being  on  familiar  terms 
with  it.  I  have  got  rather  into  difficulties  this  year,  but  I  do  not 
exactly  know  the  state  of  my  affairs,  and  must  take  a  few  days 
among  the  hills  by  myself  before  I  can  understand  how  I  am 
situated.  I  cannot  write  more  at  present.  Present  my  best 
regards  to  Mrs.  Audubon  and  the  young  gentlemen  and  accept 
for  yourself  and  them  the  best  wishes  of  Mrs.  MacGillivray. 
I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  your  sincere  friend  and  obedient  servant 
Wm.  MacGillivray 

No.  7. 
Edinburgh,  16  Minto  Street, 

Newington 
4th  November  1836 
Dear  Madam. 

At  the  same  moment  that  Mrs.  MacGillivray  received  your  very 
welcome  letter  of  the  27th  ulto.  I  received  one  not  less  welcome 
from  Mr.  Audubon,  dated  New  York  Oct.  8lh.  Although  you 
are  of  course  aware  of  his  plans,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
for  me  to  transcribe  his  letter,  1  may  yet  present  an  epitome  of  its 
contents,  in  case  there  may  be  something  new  to  you.  He  mentions 
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having  got  twelve  subscribers,  two  at  Salem,  four  at  Boston,  and 
six  at  New  York.  At  the  Ac.  of  Nat.  Sciences  at  Philadelphia  he 
saw  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Nuttall  and  Townsend,  and  ascer- 
tained that  they  had  procured  forty  new  species  of  birds.  Mr.  . 
Nuttall  aftenvard  presented  him  with  six  other  species.  The  birds 
in  spirits  for  the  new  edition  are  upwards  of  aoo,  besides  20  large 
jars,  which  Mr.  Bachman  has  filled.  They  intended  to  remain  at 
Phiia.  and  at  Great  Egg  Harbor  some  days,  and  then  proceed  to 
Charleston,  whence,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Harris,  they  were  to 
search  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  as  far  as  Sabine  River. 

We  have  removed  from  Gilmore  Place  to  Newington,  which 
is  a  much  more  pleasant  situation  in  every  respect.  My  young 
baby,  who  has  received  the  name  of  Audubon,  Is  thriving  and 
the  other  children  are  in  good  health,  as  is  Mrs.  MacGillivray. 
Dr.  Aitkin  is  very  well,  preparing  for  his  winter  classes  which 
begin  five  days  hence.  We  had  a  very  unexpected  fall  of  snow 
last  week,  which  however  remained  only  three  days.  Provisions 
are  expected  to  be  dear  this  winter,  on  account  of  the  badness  of 
the  summer  and  autumn,  although  in  the  lower  districts  I  believe, 
the  crops  were  all  got  in  safely. 

I  have  in  hand  just  now  a  work  on  British  Birds  on  a  larger 
scale  than  that  on  the  Rapacious  species,  and  was  anxious  for  the 
specimens  of  the  wild  Turtle  Dove  and  the  Black  Dove,  which 
Mr  Audubon  could  not  procure  in  London.  I  have  desired  my 
bookseller,  Mr.  Scott  of  Scott,  Webster  &  Geary,  Charterhouse 
Square,  to  procure  for  me  among  the  dealers  all  my  desiderata, 
there  will  be  several  plates  representing  the  digestive  organs,  and 
a  few  skeletons  with  a  multitude  of  wood-cuts,  and  I  expect  the 
first  volume  to  be  out  by  the  middle  of  March  at  the  latest.  I 
have  scarcely  done  anything  in  the  way  of  money  making  since 
you  left  this,  but  must  brush  up,  otherwise  I  shall  be  gazetted  as 
an  insolent  book-maker.  In  the  meantime  I  have  plenty  of  offers, 
indeed  if  I  had  three  heads  and  six  hands,  I  have  work  enough 
for  all. 

I  must  endeavor  to  get  through  as  much  as  possible  before 
Mr  Audubon  comes  back,  which  I  hope  will  be  about  this  time 
next  year,  when  we  shall  have  plenty  of  pickles.  By  the  bye,  it 
will  certainly  be  necessary  for  him  to  take  a  small  house  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  dissecting,  otherwise  the  odour  of  the  rum  will 
bring  the  excisemen  upon  us. 

Please  present  my  best  regards  to  Mr.  Victor,  and  be  assured 
that,  negligent  as  I  am  as  to  writing,  I  ever  cherish  a  lively 
remembrance  of  you  all,  being  perfectly  assured  that  with  him 
after  whom  my  dearest  William  Craigie  was  named,  you  are  my 
best  friends.  Pray  God  to  keep  you  all  and  send  us  a  happy 
meeting  first  in  Edinburgh  and  finally  in  Heaven. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  Madam 

Your  most  obedient  servant 

W.  MacGillivray, 


THE    RESIDENT    LAND    BIRDS    OF    BERMUDA. 

BY    OUTRAM    BANGS    AND  THOMAS   S.    BRADLEE. 

Apart  from  a  few  sea  birds  that  breed  in  Bermuda,  there  are 
but  some  ten  species  of  birds '  that  are  resident  in  the  islands. 
Three  of  these  —  the  House  Sparrow,  the  European  Goldfinch,  and 
the  Bob-white  —  have  been  introduced  by  man.  Thus  the  indige- 
nous omis  of  Bermuda  includes  but  seven  species  of  Land  Birds — 
the  Ground  Dove,  the  Florida  Gallinule,  the  Crow,  the  White-eyed 
Vireo,  the  Bluebird,  the  Catbird,  and  the  Cardinal. 

Many  species  of  North  American  birds  visit  Bermuda,  more  or 
less  regularly,  on  migration,  and  a  few  unexpected  stragglers,  such 
2S  the  Corn  Crake,  the  English  Snipe,  the  Sky  Lark,  and  the 
Wheatear  have  been  taken  there,  but  except  in  the  cases  of  a  few 
species,  Bermuda  does  not  lie  in  the  regular  tine  of  migration  and 
the  coming  and  going  of  North  American  migrants  are  matters  of 
much  uncertainty. 

In  the  various  lists  of  the  birds  of  Bermuda  that  have  been  pub- 

1  The  Great  Blue  Heion  and  Ihe  Red-tailed  Hawk  are  said  to  each  have  bred 
once  in  Bermuda.  See  Capl.  Savile  G.  Reid's  '  List  of  the  Birds  of  Bennuda,' 
BuU.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  No.  25,  18S4,  pp.  220-221  and  p.  242. 
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lished,  the  indigenous  species  have  always  been  regarded  as  iden. 
tical  with  continental  birds.  We  have  not  bad  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  specimens  of  the  Bermuda  Crow  or  the  Gallinule,  but 
of  the  other  five  resident  birds  ail  except  the  Bluebird  are  well 
marked,  easily  recognized  island  species  peculiar  to  Bermuda. 

The  present  joint  article  is  the  result  of  work  done  in  the  field 
by  Bradlee,  who  spent  the  entire  season  just  past  from  November 
till  April  at  Hamilton,  and  had  there  excellent  opportunities  of 
studying  the  birds  in  life.  The  specimens  he  took  were  sent  to 
Boston,  most  of  them  in  the  meat,  and  were  critically  compared  by 
Bangs,  with  their  continental  relatives.  The  work  of  both  is  com- 
bined in  the  following  short  accounts  of  the  different  Bermuda 
Land  Birds.' 

CoUnus  virginianus  (Linn.j. 

Quail;  Bob-white, 

Capt.  Savile  G.  Reid,  in  his  list  of  the  Birds  of  Bermuda,*  says 
the  Quail  was  common  prior  to  1840,  but  became  extinct  in  Ber- 
muda about  that  time.     It  was  reintroduced  in  1858  or  1859. 

The  Quail  is  not  abundant  in  Bermuda;  two  coveys  were 
seen  during  the  season  just  past,  and  others  were  heard  of.  The 
birds  were  very  tame,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  approached  to 
within  a  few  yards  without  taking  alarm. 

Columbigallina  bermudiana  Bangs  <^  Bradlee,  sp.  nov. 

Bermuda  Ground  Dove. 

Type,  from  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  J  adult.  No.  39134  Coll.  Muieum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Collected  Jan.  30,  1901,  by  T.  S- 
Bradlee. 

Characten.  —  SI  le  very  small,  emaller  than  C.bakammnsis  Maynard  i 
bill  vihoily  black,  enceedingly  small  and  slender  (more  so  than  in  any 
other  form  of  the  C.  pajieriiia  series) ;    colors  pale  and  ashy  as  in  C- 

'  Measuremenia  are  in  millimeters.  Names  of  colors  are  those  of  Ridgway's 
'  Nomenclature  of  Colors.' 

'  Bull,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  No.  35,  Contributions  to  the  Natural  Histoiy  of 
the  Bermudas,  tSS4,  p.  3z6,  237. 
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bakamensis  and  C.  passeritia  palUsctm  (Baird),  but  even  paler  and  grajer 
throughout  than  in  either ;  back  of  $  imoke  gray,  of  ?  between  fimoke 
grajr  and  broccoli  brown  ;    forehead  and  ground  color  of   breast,  in   $, 


MeaiuremtHia. 


No. 

Stx. 

Wing. 

T^. 

Tirtu. 

^xr„i 

39134  (Type)  Mus.  Comp.  Zool. 
1                      Bradlee  Coll. 

4164  Bang*  Coll. 
3913s                Mus.  Comp.  Zool. 
1                        BiadUeColl. 

3  Btadlee  Coll, 

4  Bradlee  Coll. 

4165  Bangs  Coll. 

1 

81 

Si 

80 

i^ 

80 

t 

54-,5 

ss-s 

.4.8 

;ri 

»5 
•5 
'5 
14.4 

'5 

10.6 

^\ 
10.6 
10.S 
11.4 

io!8 

The  eight  specimens  upon  which  we  base  the  Bermuda  Ground 
Dove  were  taken  at  Hamilton  in  March  and  February ;  they 
have  been  very  carefully  compared  with  large  series  of  the  other 
races  of  C.passcrina.  The  small  size,  very  slender,  short,  wholly 
black  bill,  and  the  pale,  gray  coloring  of  the  Bermuda  bird  are 
very  distinctive  characters,  and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
easily  recognized  forms  of  the  whole  C.  passerina  series.  In  the 
freshly  killed  specimens  the  bill  is  wholly  brownish  black,  without 
a  trace  of  yellowish  or  orange ;  the  foot  and  tarsus  are  flesh  color. 

The  bird  is  abundant ;  throughout  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
it  is  found  In  small  flocks  of  from  six  to  twelve  individuals,  but  in 
the  first  part  of  January  it  begins  to  pair,  and  from  then  on  is  not 
so  often  seen. 

Gallinula  galeata  {Luht.) . 

Florida  Gallinule, 

The  Gallinule  is  resident  in  Bermuda  and  is  also  said  to  occur 
on  migration.  Although  it  may  be  commoner  in  the  large 
marshes,  it  was  seen  only  on  one  or  two  occasions  during  the 
season  of  1900-1901. 
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Vireo  bermudianus    Bangs  &•  BradUe,  sp.  nov. 


Bermuda  White-eved  Vireo;   "Chick-of-the- 
"  Chick-choo-willio." 


Type,  from  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  $  adull,  No-  391311  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,    Collected  Jan.  30,  1901.  by  T.  S.  Bradlee. 

Characim. —  In  general  similar  to  V.  neveberacemis  (Gmel.).  Wing 
much  ahorter  (the  wing  of.  V.  noveberactnsis  often  reaching  65  mm.  in 
length) ;  tarsuc  longer;  general  coloration  much  grayer,  lesg  yellow  and 
oiivaceouB.  The  color  varies  much  individually;  in  extreme  examples 
the  whole  upper  parts  are  olive  gray,  only  slightly  shaded  with  olive  green 
on  rump  and  sides  of  interscapulium  ;  the  supca-loral  region  pale  grayish 
yellow ;  wings  and  tall  edged  with  olive  gray  ;  lower  «urface  dull  grayish 
white,  sides  and  tianks  olive  gray  faintly  tinged  with  dull  olive  green : 
wing.bandipure  white.  The  other  extreme  approaches  more  nearly  to  V. 
noveboraftHsis  except  that  the  back  and  head  are  always  much  more  suf- 
fused with  olive  gray,  and  the  sides  and  flanks  always  dull  olive  green, 
not  sulphur-yellow.  The  usual  style  of  coloration  is  about  halfway 
between  these  extreme  examples. 


MeasBrtmlHls. 


No. 

S„. 

Wing. 

TiU. 

r^l^S^. 

31)131  Mas.  Comp.  Z06I.     Tyi: 

J 

58 

46 

20.4      10,6 

i          Bradlee  Coll. 

1 

59 

46-5 

30.4        «i 

59 

47 

3            ;; 

58 

45 

10.6       10.4 

59 

46.S 

8 

59-S 

47 

20.2       10.4 

58 

45 

.0.6 

59-5 

47 

104       10.8 

416!  Bangs  Coll. 

59-5 

47 

4161 

^ 

59 

48 

21           10.6 

1 

The  ten  specimens  were  all  taken  at  Hamilton,  in  November, 
December,  January,  February  and  March.  Though  it  varies  much 
in  color,  the  Bermuda  Vireo  can  always  be  told  from  F.  nove- 
boracensis  by  its  shorter  wing  and  longer  tarsus.  The  colors  also, 
though  they  sometimes  approach  those  of  noveboracensts,  are  never 
the  same,  the  Bermuda  bird  always  having  more  gray  in  the  back 
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and  never  any  trace  of  sulphur-yellow  on  sides  and  flanks.  So 
far  as  we  know  the  peculiarities  of  the  Bermuda  Vireo  have  never 
even  been  alluded  to  in  any  of  the  various  lists  of  the  birds  of  these 
islands,  though  Mr.  Wm.  Brewster  in  describing  Vireo  tioredoracensts 
maynardi  from  Key  West,  Florida,'  said  "  two  Bermuda  specimens 
show  only  slight,  and  perhaps  accidental,  peculiarities"  from  V. 
mn-eioracensis. 

The  notes  and  song  of  V.  bermudianus  are  not  at  all  the  same  as 
those  of  V.  no%}eboratensis.  The  usual  note  is  a  harsh  scolding  or 
querulous  mew,  often  varied  by  a  clear  warble  —  ckic-hbHhic-a-ehoo- 
ckoo-^ieeoo;  ehu-ehoo-^hoo-weeoo-weet,  its  song  being  surprisingly 
varied.  It  is  one  of  the  familiar  birds  of  the  islands,  very  tame 
and  found  everywhere,  and  very  different  in  all  its  ways  from  Its 
shy,  retiring  continental  relative,  V.  mmeboracensU. 

The  iris  in  V.  bermudianus  is  white  as  in  V.  tun'tboracensis  and 
not,  "  brownish,  brownish  gray,  or  gray  "  as  stated  by  Capt.  Reid. 

Corvus  (americanus  Aud.  ?) . 
Crow. 

Capt.  Reid  in  his  list  of  Birds  of  Bermuda  gives  a  good  account 
of  the  habits,  etc.,  of  the  Crow  in  Bermuda  (pp.  204,  205).  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  if  the  Bermuda  crow  is  Corvus  americanus.  Its 
notes  are  said  to  be  different,  more  like  those  of  the  European 
Carrion  Crow  {Corvus  corone  Linn.) — a  hoarse,  raven-like  cioak. 

During  the  season  of  1900-1901,  crows  were  seen  but  seldom 
and  never  more  than  three  together  at  any  one  time.  They  were 
shy  and  their  notes  were  not  heard  distinctly. 

Galeoscoptes  bermudianus  Bangs  &•  Bradlee,  sp.  nov. 

Bermuda  Catbird;  "Blackbird," 

Type,  from  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  $  adult.  No.  39130  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology.     Collected  Mar.  i,  1901,  b/T.  S.  Bradlee. 

'AuJt,  IV,  April,  1S87,  pp.  148,  149, 
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Ckaraciari. —  Much  inialler  throughout  than  G.  caroliatHSis.  Wing 
and  tail  shorWr.  PriniarieB  much  shortened,  in  the  closed  wing  extend- 
ing only  about  15  mm.  berond  secondaries.  All  the  wing  feathers,  pri- 
maries, secondaries  and  tertials  much  narrower  than  in  G.  caroli»tnsU. 
Rectrices  also  narrower.  Bill  shorter  and  more  slender,  culmen  slight!; 
less  decurved.  Colors  about  the  same,  perhaps  averaging  slightly  darker 
gray  below. 

MeasurttatHls. 


No. 

Sei. 

Wlnt. 

T.il. 

T«u. 

ElDOKd 

39130  Mus.  Comp.  Z06I.  Type. 
1          Btadlee  Coll. 

4163    Bangs  Coll. 

88 

s 

89 

90 

i 

Z7.4 

37-s 

IS-4 

■B 

Five  specimens  were  taken  at  Hamilton  in  November,  Decem- 
ber, January  and  March.  In  general  appearance  the  Bermuda 
Catbird  much  resembles  true  G.  caroUnensis,  but  on  closer  exam- 
ination one  is  at  once  struck  by  the  pecuHar  wing,  with  its  short 
primaries  and  narrow  feathers.  The  tail  is  also  much  shorter  and 
composed  of  much  narrower  feathers.  The  shortening  of  the 
wing  is  a  common  character  in  island  birds  of  feeble  flight,  that 
are  no  longer  called  upon  to  perform  long  migrations.  In  the 
Catbird  of  Bermuda  it  is  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  wing 
has  a  very  feeble  look. 

The  Bermuda  Catbird  has  habits  and  notes  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Catbird  of  the  continent.  It  is  very  common  about  the 
houses  and  gardens. 

Sialia  sialis  (Zt'wi.). 

Bluebird. 

The  resident  Bluebird  of  Bermuda  does  not  differ  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  from  that  of  the  continent  of  North  America  gener- 
ally. Perhaps  it  averages  rather  brighter,  clearer  blue,  less 
purplish  above,  and  the  blue  seems  to  be  slightly  more  extended 
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onto  the  malar  region.  But  in  both  these  characters  it  is  equalled 
by  occasional  specimens  from  the  United  States.  The  color  of 
the  back  of  the  male  is  more  like  that  of  the  resident  bird  of  south 
Florida,  Sialia  sialis  grata  Bangs,  but  this  well  marked  form  has, 
besides,  a  very  much  larger  bill  and  heavier  foot  and  tarsus, 


No. 

Sa. 

Wing. 

T^. 

Tu™. 

^JS^. 

391  iS  Mus.  Comp.  Z06I. 

^ 

98 

61 

10 

,, 

07.  s 

67 

3 

99-S 

OS 

.9* 

^ 

103 

05 

.9.2 

11. i 

The  above  measurements,  taken  from  six  specimens  collected 
at  Hamilton  In  November,  January,  February  and  March,  show 
the  proportions  to  be  just  as  in  true  S.  lialis. 

Besides  being  resident  in  Bermuda,  the  Bluebird  is  said  to  often 
appear  in  numbers  on  migration;  possibly  some  of  these  remain 
and  breed  and  thus  counteract  any  tendency  to  vary  that  the 
island  birds  might  develop  if  wholly  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of 
the  species. 

The  Bluebird  is  very  abundant  in  Bermuda,  and  in  autumn  and 
winter  is  gregarious,  being  seen  in  flocks  of  ten  or  a  dozen. 

After  the  hurricane  of  1899  there  was  a  noticeable  decrease  in 
the  number  of  Bluebirds,  but  they  have  now  regained  their  former 
numbers. 


Carduelis  carduelis  (Linn.). 

Goldfinch. 

Introduced,  but  just  when  seems  to  be  uncertain,  Capt.  Reid 
mentions  seeing  one  on  April  5, 1S75,  that  was  very  wild  and  that 
he  supposed  was  an  escaped  cage  bird. 
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The  Goldfinch  is  now  a  common  bird  in  Bermuda,  but  is  exceed- 
ingly shy  and  wary. 
Two  specimens  were  secured  during  the  season  just  past. 

Passer  domesticus  (Linn.). 

House  Sparrow. 

Introduced  in  1874  (a  few  some  time  before  that  date),  it  is  now 
exceedingly  abundant  throughout  the  islands. 

Cardinalis  bermudianus  Bangs  <5f'  BradUe,  sp.  nov. 
Bermuda  Cardinal;  "Red  Bird." 

Type,  from  Hamilton.  Bermuda,  $  adult,  No.  39131,  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology.     Collected  Mar.  1,  1901,  by  T.  S.  Bradlee. 

CharaeUrs.  —  Wing  short,  shorter  even  than  in  C  cardinalis  Jiori- 
danus  Ridgw ;  proportions  otherwise  (except  those  of  bill)  al>out  as  in 
C.  cardinalis  cardinalis.  Bill  peculiar ;  bright  vermilion  in  color  \ 
short,  stout  and  abruptly'  pointed  ;  culmen  much  curved  ;  upper  mandible 
grooved,  angle  very  abrupt,  and  edge  vtry  muci  lobtd ;  lower  mandible 
equal  in  depth  to  upper.  Colors  of  $  very  bright,  lower  parts  orange- 
vermilion  (vermilion  in  C.  cardinalis  cardinalis)  top  of  head  and  crest 
also  orange-vermilion.  Colors  of  $  much  as  in  C.  cardinalis  JJoridanus, 
—  much  intermixed  with  red  on  breast  and  cheeks,  —  red  of  crest  paler. 
more  of  an  orange  red. 

Mtasurtments. 


N.. 

S.1 

Wbg. 

T^. 

Tanu. 

?^^ 

391JZ  Mus.  Comp.  Zodl. 
I          Bradlee  Coll. 

4.59    Bangs  Coll. 

39133  Mus.  Comp.  Zoiil. 
3          Bradlee  Coll. 

I       : 

4160    Bangs  Coll. 

1 

92 

93 

9* 
90.5 

92. s 
9° 

&s 

9' 

^.5 

99 

'^ 
95 
945 
94 
9' 
9* 
95 
95 
91 

14.! 

^5 

25 
»S 

2S 
24.4 
.3-8 
23.8 

Z4 

'7 
'7 
17 

'7 

17 

16.6 

16,6 

'7 

16.6 

16.6 
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This  fine  series  of  eleven  specimens  was  taken  at  Hamilton  in 
November,  December,  January,  February  and  March.  There  is 
little  individual  variation  in  important  characters,  some  males,  as 
usual  in  any  series  of  Cardinals,  are  much  brighter  than  others, 
but  all  are  orange-vermilion  in  color.  The  curious  bill  of  the 
Bermuda  Cardinal  is  very  characteristic,  at  once  separating  it 
from  any  of  the  other  forms.  The  grooving  of  the  upper  mandi- 
ble is  more  pronounced  in  some  specimens  than  in  others,  but  all 
show  it  to  some  extent.  It  is  rather  a  singular  fact  that  none  of 
the  other  red-billed  Cardinals  have  grooved  upper  mandibles,  while 
the  Venezuelan  Cardinal  {C.  phceniceus  Gould)  that  has  a  whitisli 
brown  bill  has  a  grooved  mandible. 

The  Bermuda  Cardinal  is  abundant  everywhere  in  the  islands. 
On  January  6,  1901,  it  was  heard  singing  its  "spring  song"  for 
the  first  time — woo-oo-it;  w0o-oo-it\  woo-oo-it.     • 


A   NEW   GROUND   DOVE   FROM   WESTERN   MEXICO. 

BY   OUTRAM    BANGS. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  my  brother  and  I  came  into  possession  of 
two  skins  of  a  Ground  Dove,  that  were  collected  by  P.  O.  Simons, 
in  the  summer  of  1897,  in  Sinaloa,  Mexico  —  one  at  Los  Rabies, 
the  other  at  Escuinapa.  In  size  and  proportions  these  two  speci- 
mens agree  with  true  ColumbigalUna  rufipennis  (Bp.),  but  differ 
much  from  that  bird  in  the  general  pallor  of  their  coloration ;  the 
underparts  are  much  paler  vinaceous,  and  the  rich  vinaceous 
chestnut  of  back  and  wings  of  C.  rufipennis  is  replaced  in  the  Sina- 
loa form  by  pinkish  vinaceous. 

The  type  locality  of  Talpacotia  rufipennis  Bp.'  is  Carthagena, 
and  the  range  of  the  species  is  usually  given  as  from  Guiana, 
Venezuela,  and  Colombia  north  to  Orizaba  and  Colima,  Mexico. 
Thus  Sinaloa  is  beyond  {northwest  of)  the  known  geographic 

'  Bonaparte,  Consp.  Av.,  II,  p.  79. 
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range  of  true  C.  rufipennts,  and  the  pale  northwestern  form  of  the 
rufous-winged  Ground  Dove  may  be  known  as, 

Columbigallina  rufipennia  eluta,'  subsp.  nov. 

Type  from  Eicuinapa,  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  Jadult,  No.  3947,  Coll.  of  E. 
A.  &  O.  Bangs.     Collected  Julj  15,  1897,  by  P.  O.  Simons. 

Characters.  —  Size  and  proportions  as  in  true  C.  rufipennis.  Colors  all 
much  pater.  Adult  J,  summer  plumage:  Front  and  supercilium  drab; 
crown  pBle  olive  graj' ;  cervix,  back  and  wings  (except  primaries  and 
bastard  wing]  pale  vinaceous,  palest  on  sides  of  neck,  and  with  a  slight 
olivaceous  tinge  on  back,  the  wing  feathers,  as  usual,  irregularly  spotted 
with  black;  rump  and  upper  taii-coverts  strong  vinaceout;  primaries 
rufous,  dusky  at  lips  and  along  outer  margins ;  bastard  wing  black  with 
rufous  patches  in  the  middle  of  the  feathers ;  tail  black,  the  outer  rectrices 
with  buffy  white  terminal  markings  on  outer  webs,  and  slightly  tipped 
with  brownish,  middle  rectrices  vinous  hazel;  throat  whitish,  rest  of 
under  parts  dull  vinaceous  pink ;  aiillar*  and  most  of  under  wing-coverts 
black. 


Measu  rtmtnts. 


Tall.  Tanu  ■ 


Siaaloa,    EKUDipa. 
.    »i»toa,    LoiRabla 


Jad.    Ju1t«S.'»OT 
(fad,     Aug.it,  1S97 


""^THE   MONTEREY    HERMIT   THRUSH. 

BY  JOSEPH  GR1NNELL, 

Hylocichia  aonalaschkee  slevini,  new  subspecies. 

Subsp.    Char.  —  In  general  coloration  extremely  pale  and  ashy,  nearly 
«s  much  so  as  H.  a.  sequoiemis,  but  size  even  less  than  in  H.  a.  vtrtcunda. 


lElulus,  washed  out,  insipid. 

■  The  tarsus  is  somewhat  feathered  on  upper  part  of  outer  side,  as  in  true 
'.  rufifenitii,  and  Ihe  other  members  of  the  subgenus  or  group  Talpaeotia. 
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Coloration.  —  Above  hair  brown  sllghtlj'  browner  on  lop  of  the  head  ; 
upper  t*il-covert&  and  tail  iKabella  color.  Ground  color  of  underparta 
and  (ides  of  head  white,  except  a  scarcelj  discernible  tinge  of  cream  buff 
acroa*  the  breast;  aides  and  l!ank3  faintlj  waalied  with  drab  gray. 
Spots  on  breast  aepia,  small  in  size  and  few  in  numljer;  a  series  extends 
on  each  side  up  to  the  ramus  of  the  lower  mandible  forming  two  malar 
stripes  which  enclose  an  immaculate  throat  patch.  Outer  surface  of 
closed  wing  Isabella  color. 

Typt.  —  Jad.,  No.  14096,  Coll.  California  Academy  of  Sciences; 
collected  by  T.  E.  Slevin  in  the  vicinity  o'f  Point  Sur,  Monterey  County. 
California,  May  9.   1898. 

Range.  —  Breeds  in  the  cloudy  coast  belt  of  California,  from  southern 
Monterey  County  northward,  locally  at  least,  to  Sonoma  County.  A 
typical  specimen  (No.  967,  Coll.  J.  G.)  taken  at  Paaadena.  California, 
April  15,  1896,  and  another  (No.  10661,  Coll.  C.  A.  S.)  obtained  on  Santa 
Margarita  Island,  Lower  California,  Feb.  8,  1888,  evidently  indicate 
points  along  Ihe  migration  route  of  this  race. 

Measuremenlt.  —  The  following  table  shows  the  average  length  in 
millimeters  of  the  wings  and  tails  of  all  available  summer  adults  from 
the  localities  named. 


Wing 

T.il 

Wto« 

Tdl 

Kadialc  Island, 

Alaska, 
Sitka, 

4'S¥ 

84 

7a 

ij 

90 

7ft 

Jf.  a.  vtrtainda 

Alaska. 
Coast  Belt  of 

9VV 

83 

70 

4<fJ 

86 

73 

H.  a.  ilnnni 

California. 
Sierras  of 

3?$ 

69 

7$i 

84 

7« 

H.  a.  itquaenHi 

Califomia. 

Chiricahua  Mts. 

I  ¥ 

91 

74 

sJJ 

95 

80 

H.  a.  auduboni 

Arizona. 

*¥V 

99 

81 

4<f<f 

104 

84 

Remarks.  —  The  Sierra  Thrush  described  by  Mr.  Belding  * 
seems  to  me  a  well-cliaracterized  race.  It  differs  from  auduboni 
in  decidedly  smaller  size,  and  from  aonalaschka,  verecunda,  slermi 
and  nanus  in  larger  size  and  paler  coloration.    The  type  of  auiiu- 

>  Fide  Osgood.  Auk,  XVIII,  April,  1901,  pp,  183-185. 
'TurdussiquoUnti)  Bbldinc,  Pr.  Gal.  Ac.  Sc.  II.  June  1889,  p.  18. 
Hylocickla  aomalaKhka  lequoitmh  Fishek,   Condot   II,  Nov,  1900,  p. 
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^ni,  from  Fort  Bridger,  Utah,  measured,'  as  reduced  to  milli- 
meters: wing  io6,  tail  91.  And  all  the  southern  Rocky  Moun- 
tain examples  I  have  access  to  have  the  wing  longer  than  100  in 
the  male.  It  is  of  especial  value  in  the  determination  of  the  west- 
ern races  of  the  Hermit  Thrush,  that  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
individual  variation  in  the  measurements  of  a  series  from  a  single 
locality.  For  instance,  the  extremes  among  the  g  females  of  vere- 
cunda  from  Sitka  are :  wing,  82  to  85  ;  tail,  68  to  72. 

Probably  most  of  the  summer  records  of  auduboni  from  the  in- 
terior of  California  refer  to  sequoiemis,  while  the  winter  records  in 
some  cases  seem  to  be  based  on  large  males  of  the  olivaceous 
aonalasckka,  which  winters  abundantly  in  the  interior  and  southern 
portions  of  the  State.  The  bright  brown-backed,  buffy-breasted 
verecunda,  as  shown  by  many  specimens  examined,  passes  the 
winter  principally  in  the  cloudy  coast  belt.  It  is  the  prevailing 
form  in  winter  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region  and  Santa  Cruz 
Mountain  district.  Both  sequoiensis  and  slevini  evidently  winter 
entirely  south  of  California. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Loomis,  the  subspecies  herein 
described  is  named  for  Mr.  T.  K  Slevin  of  San  Francisco,  a  quiet 
but  ardent  bird-student. 


THE  WINTER  BIRDS  OF  PEA  ISLAND,  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

BY    LOUIS    B.    BISHOP,  M.  D. 

Bleak  and  dreary  seemed  Pea  Island  —  a  monotonous  sand-flat 
with  promontories  of  marsh-grass,  its  dull  level  broken  only  by  a 
few  scattered  buildings  and  here  and  there  a  low  sand  hillock  — 
as  I  watched  it  on  the  afternoon  of  February  7,  1901,  froma  small 
boat  which  two  colored  boatmen  had  succeeded  in  getting  hard 
aground  on  the  flats  that  stretched  for  miles  into  Pamlico  Sound. 

>  Baibd.  R«v,  Am.  Bds..  June  1864,  p.  17. 
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Regarding  the  general  character  of  the  place,  I  had  found  little 
to  change  my  views  when  I  left  for  home  on  the  morning  of  Feb- 
ruary 18,  but  I  was  more  than  once  surprised  at  the  birds  which 
made  these  marshes  and  flats  a  winter  home. 

Pea  Island  lies  between  Oregon  and  New  Inlets,  separating  part 
of  Pamlico  Sound  from  the  ocean,  and  is  about  30  miles  north  of 
Hatteras.  It  is  about  five  miles  long  by  one  mile  in  width,  and 
along  the  center  stand  the  dead  stumps  of  cedars,  showing  its  once 
greater  elevation.  But  I  was  told  these  stumps  have  looked  the 
same  for  over  one  hundred  years,  and  now  at  high  tide  their  roots 
and  most  of  the  island  are  covered ;  little  but  the  crest  of  the 
ocean  beach,  a  few  sandhills  covered  with  a  sparse  growth  of  beach 
grass,  and  islands  of  salt  marsh  showing  that  there  island  beneath 
the  waves. 

In  storms  and  by  very  high  tides  these  too  are  covered,  and 
only  the  few  buildings  show  above  the  water.  I  was  told  that 
the  water  bad  been  at  times  a  foot  deep  on  the  floor  of  the  club- 
house, although  this  building  is  situated  on  the  highest  land  on 
the  Pamlico  Sound  shore,  and  elevated  several  feet  from  the 
ground.  At  such  times  great  destruction  of  life  among  the  smaller 
land  birds  would  seem  probable,  and  the  wild  fowl  that  find  a  con- 
genial winter  home,  with  abundant  food  easily  obtained  in  the 
shallow  water  of  the  Sound,  can  be  shot  from  the  clubhouse 
veranda. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  some  unknown  cause,  for  food  was 
abundant  — .possibly  the  unusual  saltness  of  the  water  from  the 
long  drought  —  bad  made  the  Geese  and  Redheads  desert  these 
waters,  and  the  Brant,  able  to  feed  through  the  low  tides,  kept  so 
far  offshore  that  trying  to  shoot  them  was  useless. 

In  the  marshes,  of  which  a  number  are  each  several  acres  in  ex- 
tent, often  intersected  by  broad  or  narrow  channels,  compose  most 
of  the  sound  shore  of  the  island,  may  be  found  in  places  patches  of 
low  bushes,  showing  no  sign  of  life  in  winter,  and  broad  stretches 
of  a  sharp-pointed  marsh  grass,  apparently  the  same  that  com- 
pose the  salt  marshes  of  western  Florida.  Our  northern  marsh 
grass  occurs  also,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  about  twenty 
horses  and  cattle  in  good  condition,  though  left  to  forage  for 
themselves  all  winter.    Not  a  tree  is  now  growing  on  Pea  Island, 
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but  the  vegetation  on  Roanoke  Island — tying  about  ten  miles 
northwest  —  two  species  of  pine,  liveoaks,cypresse3,  with  a  dense 
undergrowth  of  myrtle,  bay  and  laurel,  bound  into  impenetrable 
thickets  by  smilax  —  would  show  one  had  entered  a  southern 
fauna  were  tb«  sharp-pointed  marsh-grass  insufficient.  Bodie 
Island,  a  larger  island  of  much  the  same  character  as  Pea  Island, 
but  with  more  abundant  vegetation,  and  lying  north  of  the  lat- 
ter, contains  at  its  southern  end  a  large  marsh.  This  seemed  a 
typical  resort  for  Wilson's  Snipe,  but  five  men  and  two  dogs  failed 
to  find  one  there  though  hunting  carefully. 

The  weather  was,  as  a  rule,  clear  and  warm  during  my  stay ; 
only  once  did  the  thermometer  fall  to  26°  at  8  a.  m.,  and 
on  two  mornings  it  registered  50°  at  that  hour.  There  were 
two  or  three  stormy  days,  but  no  very  severe  gale,  so  I  think  it 
safe  to  consider  the  land  and  shore  birds  found  were  normal  winter 
residents.  Many  other  species,  especially  of  ducks  and  water 
birds,  are  known  to  occur  at  Pea  Island  in  winter,  but  I  have 
included  only  those  of  which  I  saw  sp>ecimens  during  my  visit. 

Among  the  birds  found  moulting  in  only  one  species  was  there 
any  sign  of  renewal  of  the  primaries  and  rectrices,  and  in  most  only 
a  few  scattered  pin  feathers,  most  frequent  about  the  head  and  neck. 

Regarding  migration,  the  interesting  fact  appears  that  of  zo  speci- 
mens of  the  Limicols,  representing  five  species,  omitting  /EgialitU 
vocifera,  collected  at  what  must  be  nearly  the  northern  limit  of  their 
winter  range,  iS  were  males  and  only  3  females,  while  of  seven 
Ipswich  Sparrows  {Ammodramus  prineefis) ,  at  nearly  their  southern 
winter  limit,  all  were  females.  This  adds  strength  to  my  former 
belief  that  in  migrating  birds  the  bulk  of  the  males  remain  farther 
north  than  the  females  in  winter,  for  I  do  not  think  that  with  any 
of  these  birds  the  northward  movement  had  commenced. 

In  studying  the  migration  of  birds  it  seems  to  me  that  too  little 
weight  has  been  laid  on  the  origin  of  the  different  species  and 
genera,  whether  they  are  Boreal  types,  developed  probably  in  the 
Holarctic  Zone,  or  autochthonous  in  temperate  or  tropical  North 
America,  different  rules  of  migration,  and  different  causes,  prob- 
ably operating  in  these  two  classes.  The  distribution  of  the  sub- 
species of  one  species,  and  the  species  of  one  genus  during  the 
different  seasons,  will  aid  in  understanding  both  causes  and  rules. 
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Boreal  forms,  of  which  Otocoris,  Cakarius  and  Acanthis  are  good 
examples,  forced  south  in  winter  by  lack  of  food,  seem  to  move 
in  regular  order,  keeping  individually  about  the  same  north  ani^ 
south  relations  to  the  bulk  of  the  species,  or  wander  in  large  flocks 
in  search  of  food,  as  Ampelis,  Loxia  and  JHnicola. 

In  the  other  class  will  be  found  species  developed  either  in  the 
Austral  Zone  of  North  America  or  the  American  Tropics,  which, 
originally  forced  north  in  summer  for  reproduction  by  the  crowd- 
ing of  life  in  the  tropics,  repeat  this  movement  yearly  through  the 
continued  operation  of  the  primary  cause  and  the  formation  also 
of  habit.  In  these  birds  it  appears  that  those  breeding  farthest 
north,  though  appearing  at  midway  stations  in  the  fall  after  the 
birds  of  the  same  species  breeding  there  have  left,  pass  as  far 
or  farther  south  in  winter.  Birds  of  the  genera  Hesperocuhla, 
ffyloeichla,  /unco,  Leucosticte,  Zonetrkhia,  Melospiza,  Fasserculus, 
Ammodramus,  Dendroica  and  Vireo  will  illustrate  this.  In  the 
spring  these  northernmost  breeding  birds  seem  to  pass  the  half- 
way stations,  as  a  rule,  when  the  birds  breeding  there  are  already 
at  home.  This  movement  I  think  I  have  noticed  in  species  of  the 
genera  Quiscalus,  Agelaius,  Icterus,  Melospita,  and  Ammodramus. 
On  the  basis  of  this  Dr.  Coues  separated  Dendroka  cmrutescens 
caimsi  before  he  had  seen  a  bird  from  the  summer  habitat  of  this 
subspecies. 

Austral  birds  as  a  class  would  then  pass  north  in  summer  chiefly 
because  their  winter  homes  and  the  intermediate  stations  are 
already  occupied,  and  return  in  winter  toward  the  original  habitat 
of  the  species.  Boreal  birds  on  the  other  hand,  forced  south 
originally  and  each  year  by  the  lack  of  food  in  their  homes  in  win- 
ter, would  return  north  when  approaching  summer  makes  it  possi- 
ble, and  in  strong-flying  species  might  readily  develop  the  habit  of 
long  journeys,  as  is  shown  by  the  boreal  Limicolre. 

I  do  not  wish  to  claim  that  these  rules  will  hold  with  all  species ; 
I  offer  them  simply  as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  migration. 

I.  Oavia  imber.  Loon.  —  A  joung  female,  in  which  the  first  nuptial 
plumage  is  appearing  on  the  bai:k,  wing-coverts,  rump  and  tail-coverta, 
was  taken  on  February  15.  The  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  still 
show  the  downy  texture  and  the  black  tipping  on  the  side  of  the  throat 
characteristic  of  the  first  winter  plumage. 
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1.  LaniB  marinus.  Black-backed  Gull.  —  I  thought  I  bbw  one  or 
two  in  j'oung  plumage  among  the  flocks  of  Herring  Gulls,  and  Mr.  C.  R- 
Hooker  told  me  he  saw  an  adult  on  the  islh.  Mr.  Hooker  is  perfectljr 
familiar  with  the  species. 

3.  Lanis  argentatuB  amithsonianuB.  American  Herring  Gull. — 
Abundant,  but  shy  as  ■  rule.  None  were  taken.  I  was  told  that  large 
numbers  are  caught  in  the  shad  nets,  and  that  after  Gtorms  as  manras 
100  killed  In  this  manner  have  been  found  in  a  single  morning. 

4.  Lams  philadelpbia.  Bonaparte's  Gull.  —  An  adult  male,  taken 
on  January  28,  was  still  fn  a  condition  to  save  on  \ay  arrival.  1  saw  none 
during  my  stay. 

5.  Merganser  serrator.  Rbd-breastbd  Mbroamser.  —  A  few  were 
teen  in  small  flocks  or  alone,  but  none  taken. 

6.  Anas  obscura.  Black  Duck.  —  Common  but  shy,  coming  to  the 
marshes  to  feed  at  night  and  in  stormy  weather.  An  adult  female  had 
the  bill  yellowish  olive-buff  1  the  nail  of  bill  and  interramal  space 
of  mandible  black;  tarsi  and  toes  ochraceous  buff,  nails  and  center  of 
palmations  blackish.  I  think  the  coloring  of  the  tarsi  and  toes  in  this 
species  depends  on  age  and  sex,  and  is  not  distinctive  of  a  different  race, 
as  has  been  suggested.  An  adult  male  in  very  high  plumage,  having 
recurved  feathers  on  the  tail-coverts  like  the  Mallard  {Anas  iaicias), 
taken  at  New  Haven,  Jan.  14,  1901,  had  the  tarsi  and  toes  bright  rufous. 

7.  Aythya  americana.  Redhead.  —  Flocks  were  frequently  seen  flying 
over  the  Sound,  but  none  taken. 

8.  Asrthya  marila.  Scaup  Duck,  —  Flocks  were  seen  while  crossing 
Pamlico  Sound  and  occasionally  from  the  island.  None  were  taken 
during  my  visit,  but  a  number  had  been  shot  afew  days  previous. 

9.  Charitonetta  albeola.  BupflB'HBAD.  —  Fairly  common  in  «mall 
flocks  but  keeping  well  oSshore.  An  adult  male  had  the  bill  plumbeous 
washed  with  black  ;  nail  of  maxilla  yellowish,  interramal  space  of  man- 
dible black :  tarsi,  loes  and  palmations  vinaceous  buff,  nails  black. 

10.  Harelda  hyemalis.  Old-s^i)aw.  —  I  saw  several  small  flocks  in 
Pamlico  Sound  on  February  7,  and  again  on  the  iSth. 

i:.  Oideraia  deglandi.  White-winged  Scoter. — The  same  remarks 
apply  to  this  species. 

ij.  Chen  hypeiborea  nivalis.  Greater  Snow  Goose. —  Among  the 
decoy  geese  was  a  flne  specimen  of  this  species  in  full  plumage,  and 
almost  as  large  as  a  male  Canada  Goose.  It  was  taken  in  the  gray 
plumage  of  the  first  winter  on  Pea  Island  in  January.  1900.  I  saw  no 
others,  but  learned  that  a  number  are  shot  each  winter  at  the  southern 
end  of  Bodie  Island. 

13.  Branta  canadensis.  Canada  Goose.  — Not  common  during  my 
stay,  although  we  sometimes  saw  twenty  flocks  or  more  in  a  day.  Up  (o 
the  last  of  January  they  had  been  abundant.  That  the  male  is  much  larger 
than  the  female  does  not  seem  generally  recorded.  A  young  female  taken 
February  13  was  very  thin,  and  still  retained  the  brownish  feathers  in  the 
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black  of  the  neck,  and  partlcularlj'  at  the  junction  with  the  pale  breast, 
which  are  significant  of  immaturitv.  Mr.  J.  B.  Etheridge,  the  manager  of 
'  the  Pea  Uland  Club  assurea  me  thbt  these  geese  keep  In  families 
throughout  the  winter,  and  that  if  both  old  birds  are  shot  the  joung  will 
return  to  the  decors,  but  If  one  old  bird  escapes  It  will  guide  the  j'oung  to 

14.  Branta  bemicla.  Brant.  —  The  most  abundant  sea-fowl  but  slaj'- 
ing  well  offshore  in  lai^e  rafts,  probably  because  the  water  was  so  low  from 
lack  of  rain  that  thej  were  able  to  reach  the  bottom  a  long  distance  from 
land,  h  mar  not  be  known  to  all  that  Canada  Geese  and  Brant,  though 
feeding  on  a  plant  growing  on  the  bottom,  do  not  dive,  taking  their  food 
on\y  in  water  so  shallow  that  they  can  reach  the  bottom  with  their  long 
necks  by  tilting  their  white  afterpart*  in  the  air.  The  effect  of  a  flock 
changing  fhus  from  black  to  white  It  very  peculiar.  As  the  tide  rises 
they  swim  toward  the  shore,  keeping  always  in  water  where  they  can  reach 
the  bottom. 

Sailing  to  Roanoke  Island  on  February  18,  we  saw  thousands  of  Brant, 
and  noticed  three  dead  ones,  caught  by  their  necks  in  the  shad-nets  which 
are  set  in  the  shallow  water  of  this  part  of  Pamlico  Sound  as  thickly  as 
nets  in  a  tennis  tield.  The  wind  freshening  as  we  sailed  we  were  obliged 
to  cut  four  of  these  nets  to  avoid  capsizing. 

Young  Brant  may  be  distinguished  from  adults  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
April  by  the  while  tips  to  the  wlng-coverts  which  persist  long  after  the 
'brownish  head  and  throat  have  become  glossy  black,  and  the  white  feath- 
ers on  the  sides  of  the  neck  have  appeared. 

15.  Botaunis  lentiginosua.  American  Bittbrn.  —  A  female  was 
taken  on  February  11. 

16.  Ardca  herodias.  Great  Blue  Hrron.  —  J  saw  one  on  the  8lh,and 
one  on  Bodie  Island  on  the  16th. 

17.  Rallus  crepitans.  Clapper  Rail. —  A  male  was  taken  on  the  13th 
and  another  on  the  i6th.  From  what  comparisons  I  have  been  able  to 
make  I  think  these  birds  intermediate  between  crtpilant  and  -aayati,  but 
4omeu'hat  nearer  the  former. 

18.  Rallus  crepitans  waynei.  Waynr's  Clapprr  Rail.  —  A  female 
taken  on  Feb.9anda  male  on  the  nth.  Mr.  Brewster  has  kindly  examined 
them  and  pronounces  them  typical  of  this  form.  The  female  Is  much  the 
smaller  bird,  and  was  moulting  in  the  contour  feathers. 

The  iris  of  the  male  was  raw  sienna;  culmen  slate-black,  tip  of  man- 
dible slate,  base  of  tomial  manilla  ochraceous.  rest  of  bill  clay  color ; 
tibiz,  tarsi  and  toes  dark  broccoli  brown,  tibise  washed  in  front  with  buff. 
yellow ;  nails  clay  color. 

In  habits  these  birds  are  like  crtpilam,  keeping  closely  to  the  thick 
marsh  grass,  and  are  with  great  difficulty  flushed  even  by  a  dog. 

19.  Rallus  virginianuB.  Virginia  Rail.  —  A  female  was  taken  on 
Feb.  9.     It  was  moulting  and  had  the  ovary  on  the  right  side. 
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zo.  Trinsa  minutiUa.  Lbast  Saudpipbr.  —  I  took  a  male  on  the 
seventh  that  was  alone  in  the  marsh.  Another  of  this  species  taken  on 
the  nth  was  with  other  sandpipers  on  Ihe  flats. 

II.  Tiinga  alpina  pacifica.  Red-backed  Sandpiper.  —  ThU  was  the 
most  abundant  sandpiper  on  the  island,  feeding  in  large  flocks  on  the 
flats.  Eight  collected  were  all  moulting;  and  I  find  it  rare  to  take  a  Red- 
backed  Sandpiper  between  the  flrst  of  September  and  Ihe  last  of  Mav  that 
does  not  show  pin.feathers.  Two  onl^  were  females,  and  both  of  them 
and  three  of  the  males  were  in  first  winter  plumage.  Young  of  this 
species  do  not  moult  the  feathers  of  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  in 
fall,  and  \iy  the  pale  orange  rufous  tips  to  these  feathers  may  be  distin- 
guished from  adults  with  pale  gray  edgings,  sometimes  as  late  as  April. 

il.  Ereunetes  occidentalia.  Western  Sandpiper.  —  Common  with 
the  other  sandpipers  on  the  flats.  Four  collected,  of  which  two  were 
moulting,  were  all  males,  with  bills  longer  than  the  extreme  of  female 
pusillm. 

13.  Calidiis  arenaria.  Sanderling.  —  Almost  as  common  as  the  Red- 
backed  Sandpiper  —  flocks  of  30-40  being  often  seen  —  and  feeding  with 
them  on  the  flats.  Of  six  collected  all  were  mates,  three  young  and  three- 
adult,  and  only  one  was  moulting. 

The  young  Sanderling  also  does  not  moult  the  rump  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  In  the  fall,  and  may  be  distinguished  tn  February  by  the  broad 
dark  centers  of  these  feathers  in  place  of  the  narrow  central  dark  stripe  of 
the  adults.    The  first  winter  plumage  i*  also  a  trifle  darker  than  Ihe  adult- 

24.  Totanus  melanoleucua.  Greater  Ybllow-legs.  —  A  single  bird 
of  this  species  I  saw  and  heard  on  February  11. 

15.  Squatarola  squatatola.  Black-bellibd  Plover.  —  Twenty  or 
thirty  were  living  on  the  flats,  but  were  very  shy.  The  only  one  Uken 
was  a  young  moulting  male. 

Young  may  be  separated  from  adults  at  this  season  by  the  presence  on 
the  feathers  of  the  lower  neck  and  breast  of  a  dark  distal  shaft-streak, 
while  these  feathers  in  adults  are  tipped  or  washed  with  brownish.  The 
white  of  the  forehead  is  broader  also  in  adults. 

26.  .Sgialitis  vocifera.  tCiLLDEGR.  —  A  few  were  wintering  about  the 
channels  running  into  [he  marshes  on  the  northern  part  of  the  island-  In 
two  females,  taken  Feb.  16,  the  ova  were  noticeably  enlarged,  pointing 
probably  to  adjacent  breeding  grounds. 

17.  Cathartes  aura.  Titrkkv  Vulture.  —  A  few  were  seen  daily, 
feeding  on  the  bird  bodies  washed  upon  the  shore.  An  adult  male  caught 
in  a  trap  set  for  a  Bald  Eagle  had  the  iris  broccoli  brown  ;  the  bill  while; 
bare  part  of  head  vinaceous  with  white  caruncles;  tarsi  and  toes  dirty 
white  mixed  with  black,  nails  black. 

18.  Circua  hudaoniua.  Marsh  Hawk.  —  One  or  two  seen  daily. 
An  adult  female,  taken  Feb.  13,  was  feeding  on  the  decaying  body  of  a 
goose.  The  iris  and  cere  were  canary  yellow;  bill  black  becoming  cine- 
reous toward  base ;  tarsi  and  loes  chrome-yellow;  nails  black. 
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29.  HaliteetiM  leucocepbklua.  Bald  Eaglb.  —  Common,  GOmetimes 
several  being  in  sight  at  one  time.  Two  in  immature  plumage  were  taken 
on  Feb.  4  and  5.  The  majority  seen  were  adults,  and  were  feeding  on  the 
dead  fish  and  birds  along  the  shore. 

30.  OtocoriB  alpcBtris.  Hokned  Lark.  —  A  male  and  two  females 
were  taken  on  Feb.  7  and  8,  but  no  othere  seen.    The  male  was  moulting. 

31.  Agelaius  pbcaniceu*.  Red-winced  Blackbird.  Two  were  taken 
from  a  flock  oi  about  a  dozen  females  on  Bodie  Island,  Feb.  16,  One  had 
the  crimson  shoulders  and  salmon  throat  characteristic  probably  of  malu- 
lity,  the  other  the  dull  ochraceous  shoulders  and  pale  buffj' throat  of  the 
j'oung. 

3a.  Stumella  magna.  Mbadowlark. — Common.  Of  a  mate  and 
female  taken  the  latter  alone  showed  pin-feathers. 

33-  ScolecophagUB  carolinuB.  Rusty  Blackbird.  —  A  single  male 
called  at  the  clubhouse  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  17,  and 
returned  to  be  collected  before  we  bailed  the  next  morning. 

34.  QuiicaluB  major.  Boat-taii. ED  Crackle.  —  I  saw  one  male  on 
Feb.  10,  and  five  males  near  Oregon  Inlet  on  the  i6th.  This  bird  ia 
locally  known  as  the  'Jack-daw.' 

35.  PasBerina  nivalis.  Snowflake, —  I  found  a  Hock  of  three  on  Feb. 
14.  Two  were  males  and  one  a  female,  and  all  were  moulting.  If,  as  Dr. 
Dwight  states,  the  whiter  birds  are  adults,  these  were  young  birds,  and  I 
find  the  following  characteristic  differences  in  plumage  at  different  ages. 
Males  and  females  In  first  winter  differ  chiefly  In  the  males  having  white 
on  inner  web  of  third  rectrli.  Adult  males  differ  from  young  males  by 
more  white  on  wings  and  wing-coverts.  Adult  females  differ  from 
young  females  by  whiter  wingH  and  white  on  inner  web  of  third  rectrix. 
Adult  females  differ  from  young  males  by  the  blacker  interscapulars  of 
the  latter.  Adult  males  differ  from  adult  females  by  whiter  wings  and 
wing-coverts,  and  by  having  the  dark  markings  of  the  interscapulars, 
wings  and  tail  blacker. 

36.  Ammodramua  princeps.  Ipswich  Sparrow. — Rather  common. 
Six  were  collected  on  Pea  Island,  and  I  Ihink  I  saw  others.  On  Bodie 
Island  I  took  one  and  saw  several  in  a  short  walk.  Alt  taken  were  fe- 
males, and  only  one  showed  moult. 

37.  Ammodiamus  aandwichenaia  Bavanna.  Savanna  Sparrow. 
—  Tlie  most  common  bird  on  the  island,  living  In  the  weeds  and  dry  grass 
about  the  sandhills.  Six  males  and  nine  females  were  collected,  one  of 
the  latter  alone  showing  moult. 

38.  Ammodramua  caudocutus.  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow.  —  Follow- 
ing (he  last  in  numbers,  this  species  kept  closely  to  the  marshes  and  could 
seldom  be  obtained  except  on  the  wing.  None  were  moulting.  Ten  males 
and  nine  females  taken  seem  to  show  two  distinct  races,  —  a  dark,  highly- 
colored  bird,  with  strongly  contrasted  plumage,  both  above  and  below, 
and  a  pater,  duller-colored  bird,  with  little  contrast  in  the  plumage, 
especially  of  the  back,  which  apparently  represents  caudacutus  of  New 
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England,  closely  reeembling  December  birds  from  Connecticut-  The 
dark  birds  have  the  dark  markingB  below  blacker  and  more  contpicuouB, 
the  feathers  of  the  crown  and  interscapulars  darker,  almost  black  in  Eome 
specimens,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  hind  neck,  and  pale  Interscapular 
edgings,  and  the  buffy  markings  everywhere  approach  ochraceoui  in  tint. 

In  length  of  wing  and  tail  the  two  formi  average  the  same,  but  the 
females  of  the  dark  race  have  slightly  longer  bills.  Measuremem* 
of  114  specimens  of  Amtnadratnut  caadacutui,  A.  acZioxt',  and  A.n.snh- 
virgalui,  lead  me  to  think  length  of  bill  one  of  the  best  diagnostic  char- 
acters of  these  birds. 

The  dark  race  was  bj  far  the  more  common,  six  male*  and  eight  females, 
and  one  bird  of  Indeterminable  sex,  being  referable  to  it,  against  four 
males  and  one  female  to  true  cattdacvlin, 

39.  AmmodnmuB  nelaoni.  Nelson's  Sparrow. —  Common,  fre- 
quenting the  satne  marshes  as  tlie  Sharp-tall,  and  even  more  difficult  to 
flush.  While  on  the  wing  I  could  usually  distinguish  It  by  Us  smaller 
size  and  brown  color.  Three  males,  sli  females  and  one  of  doubtful  ««x 
were  taken.  One  of  the  mates  is  intermediate  with  mbvirgattt,  having 
the  plumage  of  this  form,  but  the  measurements  of  nelaeni.  One  female, 
which  I  am  obliged  to  call  nelseni  for  lack  of  any  other  name,  is  very 
highly  colored,  ochraceo us  replacing  buff  throughout  the  plumage,  and 
buff  replacing  white.     None  taken  showed  moult. 

40.  Junco  byemaliB.  Slatk-colorbd  Junco.  —  A  male,  the  only  one 
seen,  was  taken  on  Feb.  S, 

41.  Melospiza  melodia.  Sons  Sparrow. — A  moulting  male  wai 
taken  on  Feb.  S,  but  no  others  observed.  This  bird  was  renewing  one 
of  the  central  tail  feathers,  and  was  the  only  bird  taken  showing  moult 
of  remiges  or'rectrices. 

43.  CiBtothoTU*  marianK.  Marian's  Marsh  Wrbm.  —  I  took  atypi- 
cal male  of  this  species  In  a  marsh  on  Feb.  8,  but  hunt  as  I  might  I 
could  not  find  another.  The  grass  of  the  marsh  seemed  the  same  as 
that  which  this  bird  and  Scott's  Rail  frequent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anclote 
River.  Florida. 

The  presence  of  this  species,  the  Boat-tailed  Grackle  and  Wayne's 
Clapper  Rail  on  Pea  Island  in  winter  would  point  to  the  probability  that 
this  island  belongs  In  the  Semitropical  Strip  of  Dr.  Merriam's  Austro- 
perian  Belt,  which  is  a  part,  as  J  understand  it,  of  the  Louislanian  Fauna 
of  Dr.  Allen. 
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A    NEW  SHARP-TAILED    FINCH    FROM    NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

By    LOUIS    B.    BISHOP,    M.  D. 

Ammodramus  caudacutus  diversua,  subsp.  nov. 
Southern  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow. 

7>^c— Adult  female,  No.  <;66:,  Coll.  of  L.  B.  Bishop,  Wancheie,  Roa- 
noke Island,  North  Carolina,  Mav  10,  1901 ;  L.  B.  B. 

Subsficijic  characlers.  —  Similar  to  Ammodramtia  caudacutus  but  darker, 
with  the  color  In  stronger  contrast.  The  dark  markings  above  are  much 
broader  and  darker,  varying  from  dark  chestnut  to  black  on  the  head, 
scapulars,  interscapulars  and  lertiaries,  in  nuptial  plumage,  and  the  pale- 
edgings  of  the  interscapulars  are  buffy  instead  of  whitish.  The  feathers 
of  (he  rump  and  tail  are  rich  brownish  olive  instead  of  pale  gravish  olive, 
and  have  broader  dark  ehaft-*treaks.  The  ochraceoua  of  the  superciliary 
and  malar  atripes  i»  much  brighter,  and  the  dark  markings  of  the  breast 
and  thanks  blacker. 

Meamrimiiits.  —  Tjrpe:  length)  5941  wing,  1.13;  tail,  1.04;  bill  from 
nostril,  .36  inches.  Average  of  7  males:  length,  5.73;  wing,  2.30;  tail, 
3.09;  bill  from  nostril,  37  inches.  Average  of  10  females:  length,  5.57; 
wing,  3.10;  tail,  IJD3;  bill  from  nostril,  .37  inches. 

Twenty  Sharp-tailed  Sparrows  which  I  collected  on  Pea  Island, 
North  Carolina,  last  February,  I  was  surprised  to  hnd  separable 
into  two  very  distinct  forms  as  described  on  page  367  of  this  num- 
ber of  'The  Auk.'  Returning  to  Pea  Island  in  May  I  took  on 
the  southern  end  of  Roanoke  Island  a  single  female  of  the  dark 
form  on  the  loth,  and  a  male  and  female  on  Pea  Island  on  the 
following  day.  On  Roanoke  they  appeared  to  be  common,  but 
I  found  no  others  I  was  certain  were  of  this  species  on  Pea 
Island,  in  the  few  hours  I  was  able  to  devote  to  the  search. 

These  three  birds  ditfer  from  Connecticut  specimens  of  A.  cau- 
dacutus taken  in  May  so  widely  that,  considering  them  in  connec- 
tion with  the  two  forms  common  on  Pea  Island  in  winter,  it  seems 
necessary  to  describe  them  as  a  new  subspecies.  As  Gmelin's 
Oriolus  caudaeutus  was  based  on  Latham's  '  Sharp-tailed  Oriole,' 
and  this  bird  was  described  and  figured  from  a  specimen  in  Mrs. 
Blackburn's  collection  that  was  taken  in  New  York,  it  is  evidently 
the  dark,  southern  form  which  requires  a  name. 
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Two  Sharp-tailed  Sparrows  I  took  near  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida, 
in  the    early  spring  of  1897,  are  referable  to  the  new  race. 

In  general  plumage  A.  c.  diversus  has  the  richest  coloring  of 
any  of  the  group,  including  even  spring  specimens  of  A.  nelsoni. 
Typical  examples  of  this  form  in  winter  resemble  very  closely 
some  specimens  of  nelsoni  in  the  coloring  of  the  upper  parts  — 
much  more  than  they  resemble  typical  examples  of  A.  caudaculus 
—  but  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  former  at  any  season 
by  their  larger  size,  longer  bill  and  very  conspicuous  dark  stripes 
on  the  breast  and  flanks. 

In  measurement  diversus  and  eaudacutus  are  practically  the 
same,  and  intermediates  in  coloring  occurred  on  Pea  Island  in 
winter. 


GENERAL   NOTES. 

HolbiBll'i  Orebe  on  San  Fr«nci*co  Bay.  —  On  November  30,  1900,  three 
Grebes,  which  were  atrange  to  me,  were  seen  ewimtning  near  the  shore  of 
the  PreBidio,  one  oi  which  I  chot-  The  bird  proved  to  be  Colymhui  hol- 
baltiim  adult  plumage  and  a  female.  No  others  have  been  seen  by  me 
since  this  date,  although  a  great  part  of  my  time  ig  spent  upon  the  lower  bay. 
The  only  other  specimen  1  know  of  is  a  male,  No.  1867  of  the  collection  of 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  taken  December  2t,.  1S83,  at  Oakland. 
The  Academy  also  has  a  single  specimen  taken  at  Monterey  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1894,  which  is  labeled  a  female  and  is  No.  1433,  a  record  of  which 
is  found  in  '  California  Water  Birds,'  No.  II,  on  page  14.  Mr.  Leverett  M. 
Loomis,  in  his  extensive  work  off  Monterey,  has  found  this  bird  very  un- 
common. It  seems  to  be  very  rare  on  lower  San  Francisco  Bay,  that  is, 
that  portion  bounded  by  the  ocean  and  where  the  bay  branches  to  spread 
north  and  south.  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  (hat  It  occurs  on  other 
portions  of  the  bay.  —  Wm.  H.  KobbE,  Fart  Masan,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

The  Question  of  the  Oensric  Name  Oavia.  —  In  the  September,  1900, 
number  of  the  ' Orntthologlsche  Monatsberichte '  (Vol.  VIII,  page  135), 
Dr.  Anton  Reichenow  claims  that  the  name  Gavia  Porster  is  a  synonym 
of  Urinator  Cuvier,  basing  his  assumption  on  the  use  of  the  name  Gavia 
for  a  species  of  Gull  by  S.  G.  Gmelin  In  his  '  Reise  durch  Ruisland '  (Vol. 
I,  page  157)- 
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An  examination  of  Gmelin's  woiJi  shows  that  he  used  the  name  Lams 
for  the  Gulls  evstematically  throughout  his  'Reise'  and  only  in  one 
instance  makes  use  of  the  name  Gavi'a,  and  in  this  case  merely  as  a  quasi 
citation  from  Brision,  and  having  no  reference  whatever  to  Gavia 
Mdhring.  The  passage  in  which  Gavia  is  used,  eo  far  as  it  has  any  bear- 
ing on  the  case  in  point,  is  as  follows:  "  Gavia  ridibunda  phamicopoi.  Die 
GroKse  Lach-Move.  Sie  ist  van  Brisson  schon  beschrieben  worden,  und 
Ich  habe  bey  ihr  nur  iwey  Anmerkungen  lu  machen.  Die  eine  betritft 
den  Untcrschied  des  Geschlechts,  und  dlese  besleht  in  Schnabel.  . . ." 

On  referring  to  Brisson  I  find  tn  Vol.  VI  of  his  '  Ornithologie,'  page 
196,  that  he  describes  a  Gull  to  which  he  applies  the  name  Gavia  ridi- 
bunda pkaeiticafies,  to  which  Gmelin  here  refers.  Brisson,  however,  did 
not  recognize  a  genus  Gavia,  but  placed  ail  the  Gulls  under  Larut,  begin- 
ning in  every  case  his  diagnoses  "Larus  supernx  cinereus,"  etc.,  as  the 
case  might  require,  Brisson's  genus  LartisXi  his  genus  "No.  ClI,"  under 
which  he  has  15  species,  the  technical  name  of  5  of  which  begins  with  the 
name  Larus  and  the  remaining  10  with  the  name  Gavia,  an  eccentricity 
not  confined  to  the  genus  Larus,  and  of  no  nomenclatural  significance 
(see,  for  example,  under  Brisson's  genus  Anser,  where  Cygints  and  Btr- 
nicla  are  employed  in  place  of  Anstr). 

The  use  of  the  name  Gavia  by  Gmelin  is  merely  in  the  sense  of  a  refer- 
ence to  Brisson,  he  nowhere  adopting  Gavia  in  a  generic  sense  for  any 
Gull.  It  is  evident,  therefore  that  by  no  fair  construction  can  Gavia  be 
considered  as  established  in  a  generic  sense  by  S.  G.  Gmelin  in  1770,  and 
that  it,  "therefore,  must  be  considered  as  a  mere  synonym  of  Larus"  — 
J.  A.  Allen,  American  Museum  af  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 


Occurrence  of  the  Qloasy  Ibis  at  Washington,  D.  C.  —  A  specimen  of 
the  Glossy  Ibis  (Ptegadis  autumnalis)  was  shot  by  a  hunter  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  September,  1900,  and  brought  to  the  taxidermist  shop  of 
Mr,  A.  E.  Colburn,  to  be  mounted,  where  I  examined  it  while  it  was  in 
the  flesh  and  absolutely  identified  it. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  this  is  the  first  Instance  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
species  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  — John  W.  Danibl,  Jr.,  Lynciburff, 
Va. 


The  Red  Phalarope  (Crymopiilus  Jutiearius)  on  the  Coaat  of  South 
Carolina.  —  An  adult  male  of  this  far  northern  species  was  captured  alive 
near  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C,  in  an  exhausted  state,  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Hamlin  on  December  4,  1900,  and  presented  to  the  writer.  Upon 
preparing  the  specimen  I  found  it  to  be  greatly  emaciated,  but  the  plum- 
age was  entirely  unworn.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  this  is  the  most  southerly 
record  of  this  bird  for  the  Atlantic  coast.  —  Arthur  T.  Wavmb,  Mount 
Pleasant,  S.  C. 
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An  Additional  Note  on  the  Genus  Macrorhampbua.  —  It  ii  well  to 
remember  In  connection  with  the  breeding  range  of  M.  griseus  given  in 
m_v  recent  paper  on  this  genuB  (Auk,  XVIII,  pp.  157-162),  that  in  '  Fauna 
Bo  real  i- Americana,'  Swainson  and  Richardson  state  iliat  the  species  breeds 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  northward,  s  fact  which  at  that  time 
was  probablj'  true.  I  am  aieo  lately  in  receipt  of,  and  here  permitted  to 
record,  two  young  specimens  of  M.  g.  scelof  actus  (Nos.  1670J6,  167017  U. 
S.  Nat.  Mus.)  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Preble.  They  were 
taken  by  him  at  Button  Bay.  near  Fort  Churchill,  Hudson  Bay,  on  July 
31,  1900.  The  Dowitchers  were,  he  writes  me, "  abundant  in  the  pools  on 
grassy  tundra."  and  were  moving  southward.  The  fact  of  their  presence 
in  such  numbers  would  go  to  show  that  this  subspecies,  after  breeding, 
ranges  over  the  country  eastward  to  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay  before 
migrating,  or  even  perhaps  breeds  as  far  east  as  this  point.  It  is,  I  think, 
not  improtiable  that  the  extreme  eastei'n  limit  of  their  breeding  range  will 
prove  to  be  Hudson  Bayrather  than  the  iioth  meridian.and  that  AT^^mikj 
in  the  breeding  season  is  confined  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  Bay.  In 
any  case  the  occurrence  of  this  form  near  Button  Bay  explains  why  they 
not  uncommonly  reach  the  Atlantic  coast  on  migrations.  —  Reginald 
Heber  Howb,  Ja.,  Longviooti,  Mais. 

Tringa  aolitariuB  cinnamomeua  —  ACorrection.  —  In  the  '  Preliminary' 
List  of  the  Birds  of  Okanogan  County,  Washington '  (Auk,  Vol.  XIV, 
1897,  p.  17Z),  an  entry  was  incorrectly  made  under  this  head.  The 
note  should  refer  to  the  Spotted  Sandpiper  {Actith  macular ia).  —  W. 
Lbon  Dawson,  Columbus,  O. 

European  Lapwing  in  the  Bahama*.  —  A  Lapwing  ( Vantltms  vaiullus) 
was  shot  on  Hog  Island,  Bahamas,  B.  W.  I.,  in  November.  1900  j  it  was 
obtained  from  the  shooter  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Thompson  of  Nassau  and  sent 
to  me  for  identification.  The  bird  is  in  fairly  good  plumage ;  the  prima- 
ries are  not  in  any  way  worn.  An  Indian  winter  specimen  in  my  collec- 
tion is  indentical  in  plumage.  —  J.  H.  Flkmisg.  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Nesting  of  the  Hairy  Woodpecker  near  WaBhiDgton,  D.  C.  —  A  nest 
of  the  Hairy  Woodpecker  {Dryobates  villotus)  was  examined  by  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Court  and  myself,  near  Mount  Pleasant,  Washington,  D.  C, 
April  9,  1900.  It  was  situated  in  a  cavity  of  an  oak  tree,  some  thirty.five 
feet  up,  and  even  at  this  early  date  contained  five  young,  just  hatched. 
The  parent  birds  were  present  and  were  positively  identilied.  The  young 
were  taken  and  preserved  in  formalin  by  Mr.  Court  and  are  still  in  his 
collection. 

As  instances  of  the  breeding  of  this  species  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  rare,  this  may  be  worthy  of  record.  —John  W.  Danibi,,  Jr.. 
Lynehburg,  Va. 
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The  Vermilion  Flycatcber  in  Florida.  — On  the  2Sth  of  Merch,  1901, 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  very  damp,  cloudy  day,  I  shot  a  male  Ver- 
milion Flycatcher  {Pyrecephalus  rabiHeus  mtxicaHus)  on  a  marsh  three 
miles  from  Tallahassee,  Flu.  The  gnudy  plumage  of  the  bird  attracted 
my  attention  and  after  several  efforts  to  approach  it  close  enough  to 
shoot  I  finally  took  a  chance  shot  at  it  on  the  wing,  with  the  desired 
result.  When  first  discovered  it  was  sitting  quietly  on  a  barbed-wire 
fence,  near  the  water,  at  short  intervals  launching  out  after  some  pass- 
ing insect  and  invariably  returning  to  the  same  perch.  The  bird  was 
in  excellent  condition.  Upon  examination  of  the  gizzard  1  found  small 
black  and  green  beetles  therein.  Js  this  not  the  first  record  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  species  in  Florida  P  1  find  no  mention  of  it  in  Chap- 
man's 'Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,'  nor  in  Cory's 
'  List  of  the  Birds  of  Florida.'  —  R.  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  Tallakassee,  Fla. 

Bachman's  Sparrow  in  Virginia.  —  In  May,  1S97, 1  took  a  pair  of  Bach- 
Tnan's  Spari^ows  {Ptttcma  astivalis  ^ai^^iMiiji/),  together  with  their  nest  and 
eggs,  in  this  locality,  which  was  the  first  instance  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  species  in  the  State.  On  April  27  of  this  year,  while  out  collecting,  I 
again  met  with  the  species-  This  time  only  one  bird  was  seen  and  prob- 
ably it  had  just  arrived  from  the  South.  It  was  running  among  some 
grass  tufts  which  grew  alongside  a  fence  leading  into  a  body  of  small 
pines.  On  my  nearer  approach,  it  perched  upon  a  grass  tuft  and  was 
collected.     It  is  now  in  my  collection. 

I  leam  from  Mr.  Rufus  Barringer,  of  Charlottesville,  Vo.,  that  the  spe- 
cies is  fairly  common  in  Albemarle  County,  where  Mr.  Barringer  has 
taken  its  nest  and  eggsj  it  seems  to  be  a  fairly  abundant  summer  resi- 
dent in  this  county  (Campbell)  where  it  nests  in  old  fields,  which  are 
grown  up  in  weeds  and  scrub  pines.  No  doubt  it  also  occurs  and  breeds 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  but  its  retiring  nature  and  habit  of 
skulking  in  the  grass  cause  it  to  be  very  easily  overlooked. — John  W. 
Danibl,  Jr.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Piranga  rubra  in  Maasachuaetts.  —  On  May  11,  1901,  while  walking  in 
Newton.  I  heard  the  call  of  the  Summer  Tanager  and  on  going  in  pursuit 
soon  came  up  with  the  bird.  It  was  not  in  red  plumage,  but  from  a  cer- 
tain streaky,  splashy,  unsettled  appearance,  the  orange-red  being  very 
bright  in  spots.  I  took  it  for  an  immature  male.  This,  however,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  very  inexpert  opinion.  As  to  the  identity  of  the  bird  as  Piranga 
rubrit.  there  could  be  no  doubt.  I  had  it  under  my  glass  (an  eight-power 
Zeiss)  for  some  time  at  short  range,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  ; 
and  while  thus  under  observation  it  uttered  again  and  again  its  very 
peculiar  and  thoroughly  characteristic  polysyllabic  signal,  with  which  I 
am  fairly  familiar  from  having  heard  it  often  at  the  South.  According 
to  Messrs  Howe  and  Allen's 'Birds  of  Massachusetts' this  may  count  as 
the  siwh  Massachusetts  record.  —  Bradford   Torrey,    WellesUy  Hills, 
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Bell's  Vireo  and  the  Sandhill  Crane  in  New  Hampshire. — Mr.  Ked 
Dearborn  of  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  has  kindly  given  me  permission 
to  publish  the  following  interesting  notes ;  — 

Bell's  Vireo  ( Vireo  belli).  On  November  19,  1897,  Mr.  Dearborn  was 
driving  along  a  country  road  in  Durham  when  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  small  bird  which  was  hopping  actively  about  among  some  poison  \\y 
vines  that  had  overrun  a  stone  wall.  As  it  looked  unfamiliar  he  shot  it. 
I  have  since  examined  it  carefully  and  it  proves  to  be  a  perfectly  typical 
example  of  V.  belli,  a  species  not  hitherto  reported,  I  believe,  from  any 
part  of  New  England. 

Sanuhill  Crane  (Grai  mtxicana).  Mr.  Dearborn  tells  me  that  he  has 
recently  purchased  a  Sandhill  Crane  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Turner,  a  taxidennist 
at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  who  asserts  that  the  bird  was  killed  at 
Lovell's  Pond,  Wakefield,  New  Hampshire,  in  either  1896  or  1897,  and 
brought  to  him  in  the  flesh  in  fresh  condition,  but  he  has  forgotten  the 
name  of  the  man  vuho  shot  it  nor  can  he  remember  the  eiact  date.  Mr. 
Turner  has  lived  in  Portsmouth  many  years  and  bears  an  excellent  local 
reputation  for  reliability  of  statement.  The  specimen  is  mounted  and 
was  still  encased  in  winding  cotton,  with  the  neck'wire  projecting  uncut 
through  (he  top  of  the  head,  when  Mr.  Dearborn  first  saw  it.  With  the 
Bell's  Vireo  above  mentioned  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Durham.  There  are,  as  far  as  1  can  ascer- 
tain, no  previous  records  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Sandhill  Crane  in  Kew 
Hampshire  during  the  past  century,  although  Belknap,  writing  in  1791 
(Hist.N.  H.,in,i79»,  p.  169)  mentionsit  without  comment  in  his  list  of 
the  birds  of  that  State.  —  William    Bhewstkr,  Cambridge,  Afasa. 

Bachmaa's  Warbler  (HelmiHtkopkila  bacimanii)  Rediscovered  near 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. —  I  am  pleased  to  announce  the  capture  of  an 
adult  male  of  this  interesting  Warbler,  by  myself,  near  the  village  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C,  on  the  morning  of  May  15,  1901.  I  heard  the 
song  of  what  I  was  almost  sure  was  a  Parula  Warbler  singing  lazily,  and 
out  of  mere  curiosity  I  went  to  locate  the  singer.  1  found  the  singer  near 
the  top  of  a  sweet  gum,  but  was  unable  to  identify  him  positively  as  the 
morning  was  dark  and  cloudy.  He  flew  from  his  perch  to  the  low  bushes, 
which  formed  the  dense  undergrowth,  and  was  so  restless  and  active  that 
I  could  scarcely  follow  him  except  by  the  incessant  song  which  he  uttered 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  times  a  minute.  At  last  I  had  a  plain  view  of  him  a> 
he  sat  upon  a  dead  pine  twig  with  his  breast  towards  me,  when  1  realized 
that  it  was  the  bird  I  had  been  looking  for  in  this  State  for  eighteen  years. 
There  was  no  mistake,  as  it  was  not  the  first  Bachman's  Warbler  I  had 
ever  seen  or  shot.  I  watched  the  bird  closely  for  thirteen  minutes  as  I 
was  sure  his  mate  was  setting  or  building  a  nest  near  at  hand,  as  he  kept 
singing  in  one  locality  and  did  not  wander  far  off,  but  the  temptation  was 
too  great  to  lose  such  a  rare  prize  and  I  fired  and  killed  the  first  Bach' 
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man's  Warbler  which  has  ever  been  taken  in  this  State  since  Dr.  Bachman 
took  the  type  specimen  near  Charleston  in  July,  1833.  After  I  had  killed 
the  bird  I  hunted  for  the  female  and  nest  for  several  hours,  but'wa< 
unsuccessful.  In  the  afternoon  I  again  visited  the  place  and  with  the 
help  of  a  friend,  Lieut.  J.  D.  Cozby,  we  searched  for  the  female  and  nest, 
but  could  find  neither.  No  doubt  whatever  exists  in  my  mind  Ihat  this 
bird  was  breeding  and  thai  his  mate  was  incubating  or  else  building  a 
nest,  as  the  sexual  organs  of  the  male  proved  that  procreation  was  going 
on.  This  bird  was  certainly  not  a  migrant  as  the  migration  of  -aood-laHd 
birds  had  passed.  The  latest  migrant,  the  Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  was 
last  noted  May  13,  when  a  single  bird  was  seen.  I  am  positive  that  I 
have  heard  this  song  nearly  every  summer  In  ihe  same  local  it  iea  where 
the  male  was  found,  but  I  always  keep  out  of  such  places  afler  April  10  on 
account  of  the  myriads  of  ticks  and  red  bugs  which  infest  them. 
Then.  too.  such  places  are  simply  Impenetrable  on  account  of  the  dense 
blackberry  vines,  matted  with  grape  vines,  fallen  logs  piled  one  upon 
another,  and  a  dense  growth  of  low  bu«hes.  In  these  jungles  the  rattle- 
snake is  at  home  and  the  stoutest  heart  would  quail.  —  Arthur  S. 
Wayne,  Mount  PUasant,  S.  C. 

Sprague's  Pipit  {Ant/tui  sfiraffutii)  again  on  the  Coast  of  South  Carolina. 
—  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  am  again  able  to  record  the  capture  of 
this  interesting  bird.  The  first  specimen  was  recorded  in  >  The  Auk,' 
Vol.  XI,  1894,  p.  80.     I  shot  the  specimen  I  now  record  on  November  17, 

When  first  seen  the  bird  was  mistaken  for  the  Grass  Finch,  but  upon 
approaching  it  too  closely  it  fiew  upward  in  circles  until  it  was  nearly 
out  of  vision  when  I  realized  that  it  was  a  veritable  Sprague's  Pipit.  I 
continued  to  watch  this  mere  speck  In  the  heavens  hoping  that  it  would 
again  alight.  Suddenly  the  bird  pitched  downward  and  alighted  In  a 
grassy  field.  I  hastened  to  Ihe  spot  and  as  it  flushed  I  shot  it.  The 
specimen  is  an  adult  female,  and,  like  the  first  one  taken,  is  in  fine 
unworn  plumage. 

This  second  specimen  was  captured  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
apot  where  1  shot  the  first  specimen  on  November  14,  1893.  The  capture 
of  this  second  specimen  seems  to  warrant  the  belief  that  this  bird  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  wanderer  or  accidental  visitor.  —  Arthur 
T.  Wavnb.  MouhI  Pleasant.  S.  C. 

The  Wheatear  Not  a  Bird  of  Maine.  — In  a  recent  article.  Dr.  Stejneger 
(c/  Stejneger,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XXIIl,  p.  473)  cities  the  Wheat- 
ear  {Saxieala  ananiit)  as  a  bird  recorded  from  Maine.  Now  as  I  have 
shown  {cf.  Knight,  List  of  Birds  of  Maine,  p.  141)  there  are  no  valid 
grounds  for  admitting  this  species  to  the  avifauna  of  the  Slate. 

Careless  and  Ignorant  writers  of  the  past  have  recorded  the  species  in 
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queitioD  from  Maine,  owing  to  their  failure  (o  carefully  read  the  title  of 
Mr.  Boardman's  list,  upon  the  authoiftj'  of  which  they  made  their  sup- 
poied  records,  and  many  other  species  aa  well  as  this  one  were  cited  upon 
the  same  grounds  and  their  own  ignorance  of  the  enact  boundary  line 
between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  Almost  invariably  Grand  Menan 
birds  have  been  given  a  place  in  New  England  bird  lists,  which  shows 
the  ignorance  of  geography  exhibited  by  the  authors. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  Mr.  Boardman  in  which  he 
states  that  he  has  in  his  possession  two  specimens  of  the  Wheatear,  one 
taken  at  Grand  Meaan,  New  BruHsv/ick,  and  the  other  taken  on  Indian  • 
Island,  New  Brumviick.  This  letter  was  written  in  1S96,  and  gives  cor- 
rections of  many  other  records  made  by  geographical  ignoramuses. 
Through  Mr.  Boardman's  aid  ail  these  erroneous  Maine  records  were 
straightened  out  and  corrected  and  may  be  found  in  the  '  List  of  the 
Birds  of  Maine.'  — Ora  W.  Knight,  Bangor,  iit. 


Bird  Notes  from  Pueblo  Co..  Colondo.  —  I  recently  spent  a  few  week* 
eighteen  miles  southwest  of  Pueblo,  in  which  district  I  have  passed  ten 
winters.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  following  birds  which  I  have  never 
known  to  winter  there  before:  Jan.  7.  A  flock  of  Mourning  Doves  (Zenai- 
dura  tnaeroura),  about  40  in  number,  were  seen  feeding  amongst  some 
sunflowers.  Jan.  8.  A  Western  Meadowtark  {Slumella  m.  neglmeta'y  nai 
seen  fn  company  with  someMountain  Bluebirds  {.Si'a/ia  arf/i'co).  Jan.  14. 
A  pair  of  Sparrow  Hawks  [Falco  sparverius)  were  observed.  Jan.  11. 
Two  Rock  Wrens  {Salpinctet  obselelus)  were  seen  amongst  some  rocks 
not  more  than  ten  yards  from  where  I  was  standing.  —  Willouchbv  P. 
Lowe,  Seward,  Nehratka . 


Birds  of  Pany  Sound  and  Muakoka. — The  following 
corrections  should  be  made  to  my  '  List  of  the  Birds  of  the  Districts  of 
Parry  Sound  and  Muskoka,  Ontario,'  published  in  the  January  number  of 
the  current  volume  of  '  The  Auk  '  : 

Page  35-  No.  12,  MergaHSer  serralor.    "  Breeds  in  both  districts  "  should 

read.  Probably  breeds  in  both  districts. 

"     3Si    "    IS-  Lopkodytes  tKcultaias,  requires  the  same  correction. 

"      44,     "  180,  Harbor kyncAui    ru/ut.        Mr.     Kay    informs    me    that 

Brown  Thrashers  are  fairly  common  in  Port  Sydney. 

"     45,    "  188,  Stgtilut    satrapa.      "An    abundant    winter   resident" 

should  read.  Probably  a  winter  resident. 
"     4Si    "  '89,  Regulus  calendula,  "  and  winter  "  is  a  slip  and  should  be 

Rtgulia  satrapa  certainly  occurs  in.Muskoka  till  late  in  December,  but 
the  testimony  as  to  its  being  a  winter  resident  is  so  conflicting  that  I  have 
thought  it  l>est  to  qualify  my  reference  to  it. 
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I  hare  been  «sked  why  the  railroad  lines  on  the  map  published  with 
my  paper  should  be  so  heavily  shaded  ;  1  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  give 
some  informatioti  about  the  influence  of  railroads  on  the  migrations  or 
settlement  of  birds  in  a  new  country,  but  found  my  data  insufficient ; 
however,  I  hope  at  some  future  time  to  have  the  aid  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tavern  ier, 
and  be  able  logo  into  the  matter  more  full  v. — J.  H.  Fleming,  Toronto., 
Can. 


RECENT   LITERATURE. 

Norton  on  Birds  from  Labrador.'  —  Although  only  32  species  are  here 
recorded,  Mr.  Norton  has  given  an  interest  to  his  paper  aside  from  the 
mere  records  of  the  95  specimene  obtained  by  the  Bowdoin  College  Ex-  ' 
pedition  of  1891.  Of  especial  interest  is  his  discussion  of  the  case  of 
Fralercula  arctica  in  reference  to  the  changes  of  plumage  and  of  the  form 
and  markings  of  the  bill  with  age.  Mr.  Norton  has  compared  the  Amer- 
ican bird  with  specimens  from  Spitzhergen,  Norway,  the  Orkney  Islands, 
and  other  European  localities,  and  ftnds  that  there  is  a  slight  but  constant 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  bill  iietween  the  European  and  American 
birds.  He  adds  that  the  type  locality  ot  AUa  arctica  is  clearly  the 
"  northern  oceans  of  Europe,"  and  tTiat  if  the  American  bird  be  separated 
its  proper  name  will  be  Mormon  glacialis  of  Temminck.  He  also  con- 
siders that  the  Spitzbergen  form  is  separable  from  true  arctica.  and 
proposes  for  it  the  nam^  F.  arctica  naumanai.  The  differences  in  the 
size  and  form  of  the  bill  are  illustrated  by  a  table  of  measurements  and 
figures  (pi.  ii). 

In  reference  to  the  Labrador  Spruce  Grouse,  described  by  Bangs  in 
1899  as  Canachltes  canadensis  tabradoritts,  Mr.  Norton  claims  that  it  is 
the  bird  previously  named  canace  by  Linnxus  in  the  12th  edition  of  the 
'  Systema  Naturie.'  He  concludes  that  the  name  Canachites  canadensis 
(Linn.)  must  be  restricted  Co  the  Spruce  Grouse  of  Labrador  and  Hud- 
son Bay,  while  "  Canachites  canadensis  canace  (Linn.)  must  \ie.  brought 
forward  for  the  form  inhabiting  portions  of  Canada,  the  northern  United 
States,  and  New  Brunswick." 

The  species  are  annotated  with  reference  to  the  phases  of  plumage  they 
present,  and  record  is  also  made  of  Che  occurrence  of  Otocoris  alfestris 
pralicola  at  Chateau  Bay,  its  first  record  for  Labrador. — J.  A.  A. 

'  Birds  of  the  Bowdoin  College  Expedition  to  Labrador  in  1891.  By  Arthur 
H.  Norton.  Proc.  Portland  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  139-158  and  pi.  iL 
'  Published  May  20,  1901. 
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How«  mnd  Allen's   Birds   of    MassacbuBctts.i  —  Messrs.    Howe    and 

Allen  in  a  special  work  of  about  150  pages  have  given  us  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  bird  fauna  of  MassachuBetts.  It  is  in  most  respeclE  so 
well  done  that  we  wish  we  could  give  it  unqualified  approval.  Under  the 
heading  '  Faunal  Areas  of  Massachusetts '  the  topographical  features  of 
the  State  are  described  and  the  life  zones  are  discussed  at  some  length 
with,  naturally,  little  that  Is  new  in  relation  to  this  feature  of  the  subject. 
Then  follows  an  '  Annotated  List  of  the  Species '  authentically'  recorded 
as  found  in  the  State,  numbering  36a,  followed  by  supplemental  lists  of 
the  extirpated  species,  numbering  4,  and  extinct  species. numbering  t.  and 
a  list  of -jj  introduced  species,  while  15  are  entered  under  the  heading 
'  Erroneously  Recorded.'  Two  additional  species  are  placed  in  an ' 
'  Apocryphal  List.' 

The  annotations  include  not  only  the  usual  notes  on  the  relative  abun- 
dance and  times  of  migration,  but  detailed  records  for  special  localities, 
so  that  "Individuals  working  in  restricted  portions  of  this  topographically 
varied  State  will  have,  in  many  cases,  annotations  applicable  to  their 
particular  region."  No  species  is  admitted  into  the  '  List '  that  has  not 
an  authentic  record,  great  care  having  been  taken  in  this  respect  to  weed 
out  all  un authenticated  species.  The  'List'  has  thus  several  unusual 
features  of  utility  and  trustworthiness.  We  regret,  therefore,  all  the  more 
that  the  authors  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  rearrange  the  '  List ' 
according  to  their  own  preference  of  sequence,  so  that  the  ordinary  stu- 
dent, familiar  with  the  arrangement  of  the  A,  O.  U.  'Check-List.'  will 
find  himself  greatly  at  sea  with  the-new  order  in  the  present  catalogue. 
We  also  regret  to  notice  that  the  authors  have  made  "  various  changes  in 
orthography  for  the  sake  of  consistency."  In  other  words  they  have  in 
numerous  instances  departed  from  the  usual  orthography  in  a  number  of 
bird  names,  without,  apparently,  any  uniform  system  of  emendation, 
but  simply  'emending '  as  they  happened  to  feel  like  it.  Their  emenda- 
tions, therefore,  while  not  radical  or  numerous,  are  sufficient  to  give  a 
distasteful  flavor  to  their  work ;  also  certain  suggested  changes  in  nomen- 
clature have  been  adopted,  some  of  which  are  of  doubtful  advisability. 
The  innovations  in  these  respects  serve,  however,  to  give  the  work  a  cer- 
tain personality,  which  is  dpubtless  pleasing  to  the  authors. 

A  bibliography  and  an  index  complete  the  work,  the  bibliographical 
list  being  restricted,  as  said  by  the  authors,  to  papers  relating  encluslvelj 
to  Massachusetts  birds.  — J.  A.  A. 


>The  I  Birds  of  Massachusetts  |  By  |  Reginald  Heber  Hone,  Junior,  |  and  | 
Glover  Motfill  Allen  {  Members  of  (he  .Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  {  and  | 
Associate   Members  of  the    American  Ornithologists'   Union  |  Published  b]r 

Subscription  |  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  \  iQOi.     8vo,  pp.  1-154. 
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Morris's  Birds  of  Springfield,  Mus-.Bnd  Vicinity.' —  Much  credit  it  due 
Mr.  Morris  for  his  excellent  list  of  'The  Birds  of  Sprlnglield  and  Vicinity.' 
Several  pages  are  given  to  a  description  of  the  phjrsical  features  of  the 
region  in  question,  which  embraces  an  area  of  about  23  miles'  radius  from 
Springfield,  thus  Including  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Berkshire  Hills  and 
the  isolated  elevations  known  as  Mount  Tom,  Mount  tlolj'oke  and  Nono- 
tuck,  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  near  Northampton. 

The  number  of  species  listed  as  authentically  recorded  from  the  vlcinitj' 
of  Springfield  is  J55,  while  four  others  are  mentioned  aa  probably  occur- 
ring ;  five  additional  introduced  species  are  listed  and  two  are  stated  to  have 
become  extirpated.  The  list  is  satisfactorily  annotated  and  gives  evidence 
of  care  and  thoroughness  in  its  preparation.  Some  6a  species  are  added 
to  the  list  published  bv  J.  A.  Allen  in  1865,  which  had  reference,  however, 
to  a  much  smaller  area  than  the  present  list.  We  note  no  omissions  or 
erroneous  identifications,  and  commend  (he  list  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  faunal  papers  relating  to  the  ornithology  of  New  England. — J.  A.  A. 

McGregor's  '  List  of  the  Land  Birds  of  Santa  Crut  County,  California.'  * 
—  This  Hat  appears  to  be  based  primarily  on  an  unpublished  list  of  the 
birds  of  Santa  Cruz  County  by  Mr.W.  Otto  Emerson,  and  a  published  list 
of  the  birds  of  the  same  county  by  Mr.  Henry  Keading,  supplemented  by 
notes  made  in  the  field  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Hoover  and  the  writer.  Also  other 
published  lists  have  been  utilized.  Mr.  McGregor  says:  "The  present 
list  is  of  local  interest  only,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  of  assistance  to 
those  engaged  in  faunal  work  and  form  a  foundation  for  a  future  and 
more  complete  exposition  of  the  Santa  Cruz  avifauna." 

The  description  of  the  physical  characferistics  of  the  region  is  furnished 
by  Mr.  Walter  K.  Fisher.  This  is  followed  by  the  list  proper,  which 
Includes  139  species,  with  pertinent  annotations.  Reference  is  duly  made 
to  previously  published  records,  which  are  cited  as  authorities  for  state- 
ments in  the  teit. — J.  A.  A. 

Torrey's  'Everyday  Birds.''  —  Mr.  Torrey's  "Everyday  Birds'  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  twenty-one  chapters,  seventeen  of  which  relate  to 
special  birds  or  groups  of  birds,  and  four  to  more  general  subjects.    The 


'The  I  Birds  of  Springfield  |  and  Vicinity  |  By  Robert  O.  Morris  |  Spring- 
field, Mass.  I  Published  by  Henry  R.  Johnson  |    1901.  —  8vo,  pp.  54, 

*A  List  of  the  Land  Birds  of  Santa  Cruz  County  California.  By  Richard 
C.  McGregor.     Pacific  Coast  Avifauna,  No.  2,  pp.  1-22,  May  15.  1901. 

'Everyday  Birds  |  Elementary  Studie.s  |  By  {  Bradford  Torrey  |  With 
Twelve  Illustrations  in  |  Colors  after  Audubon,  and  [  Two  from  Photographs 
I  [Vignette]  \  Boston  and  New  Voik  |  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  | 
The  Riverside   Press,   Cambridge  |   190T.  —  Square   i2mo,   pp.   106.     Price, 
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first  seventeen  sketches  are  brief  BummarieB  of  the  habits  of  the  ci 
or  'everyday  birds'  found  throughout  the  eastern  States.  Of  cour>e, 
there  is  very  little  tliat  fs  new  fn  Iheie  pleatant  notes,  they  deriving  their 
chief  interest  and  value  from  their  authorship,  being  drawn  up  in  the 
felicitous  language  of  an  autlior  who  always  writes  in  a  pleasing  vein, 
wiiatever  the  subject. 

The  character  of  the  other  sicetches  in  '  Everyday  Birds '  is  indicated 
by  their  titles,  namely  :  '  Birds  for  Everybody,'  '  Winter  Pensioners,' 
'Watctiing  ttie  Procession,'  and  '  Southward  Bound.'  Although  the  plates 
reproduced  are  from  poor  chromo-lithographs,  they  are  so  far  worse  than 
the  originals  that  in  many  cases  they  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  birds 
they  are  intended  to  portray  (see,  for  example,  the  Song  Sparrow); 
besides,  they  border  on  the  hackneyed,  having  t>een  previously  reproduced 
in  various  connections  In  recent  years,  but  the  text  is  so  fresh  and  read- 
able and  is  written  in  such  sympathy  with  the  subject  that  bird  lovers 
will  enjoy  perusal  of  Mr.  Torrey's  sketches,  and  cannot  consider  their 
ornithological  libraries  complete  without  including  >  Everyday  Birds.' — 
J.  A.  A. 

Proceedinga  of  the  DelawaK  Vall«y  Ornithological  Club.'  — This  little 
brochure  records  the  activity  of  this  welt  known  ornithological  club  for 
the  year  1900,  giving  in  addition  to  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  held 
three  short  formal  papers,  as  follows:  (1)  '  Some  Observations  on  the 
Habits  of  Crossbills  [Loxia  c.  miner)  observed  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  May 
4-6,  1900,'  by  William  B.  Evans ;  (1)  '  Recent  Capture  of  the  Ivory-bllied 
Woodpecker  (Camptphilas  principalis)  in  Florida';  by  Charles  j.  Pen- 
nock  :  (3)  '  Bird  Language  an  index  of  Family  Relationship,'  by  S.  N. 
Rhoads.  Mr.  Pennock  records  the  capture  of  three  specimens  of  the 
Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  western  Florida,  near 
Saint  Marks,  in  April,  1899. 

Mr.  Rhoads  calls  attention  to  well  known  facts  regarding  (he  similarity 
of  the  notes  and  songs  of  closely  related  birds,  and  urges  the  Importance 
of  their  resemblance  as  an  indication  of  descent  and  relationship.  The 
minutes  of  the  meetings  contain  many  Interesting  records  of  more  or  less 
rare  birds,  observed  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  —  J.  A.  A. 

Stejneget  on  the  Wbeatears  \Saxicola)  OccuniDg  in  North  America.* 
—  The  conclusions  reached  in  this  paper  have  already  lieen  stated  in  sut>- 
Btance  by  Dr.  Stejneger  in  the  last  issue  of  '  The  Auk '  (Vol.  XVIIl,  pp. 

'At>stract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club  of 
Philadelphia.     For  the  year  1900.     Published  by  the  Club.     1901.    pp.  15. 

'On  the  Wheatears  \Saxicola\  occurring  in  North  America.  By  Leonhard 
Stejneger,  Curator,  Division  of  Reptiles  and  Balrachians.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat, 
Mus..  Vol.  XXIIl,  No.  1220,  pp.  473-481.     March,  1901. 
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186,  187),  so  that  little  remains  lo  be  said  In  reference  to  the  paper  l>ej'Ond 
the  statement  that  the  whole  matter  is  diccussed  at  ien^h  and  Che  lull 
synonymy  given  for  the  two  forms  of  the  Wheatear  {Sam'coia  atiantlie  and 
£■  a.  Itucorioa),  both  recognized  by  Dr.  Stejneger  as  occurring  in  North 
America,  the  former  in  Greenland  and  northeastern  North  America,  and 
the  latter  in  Alaska.  The  distribution  of  both  forms  is  carefully  worked 
out,  with  tables  of  measurements  showing  the  length  of  wfng,  etc.  — 
J.  A.  A. 

Bangs  on  a  New  Meadowlark  from  South  America.^  —  Mr.  Bangs  de- 
scribes as  new  a  Meadowlark  collected  at  San  Sebastian  and  El  Mamon  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta,  Colombia,  previously  referred  by  him 
to  S.  mtridioHalis  Sclater.  The  type  locality  ol  S.  mtridioHalis  is  the 
Bogota  region  of  Coiombia,  and  the  species  is  distinguished  by  its  very 
long  bill  and  dark  coloration,  while  the  new  S.  magna  faralios  is  apale 
race  from  the  coast  region  of  northea-'tern  Colombia. 

BrewBter  and  BangB  on  a  New  Bicard  from  Lower  Uruguay.'  —  This 

species  is  based  on  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Walter  B.  Barrows  in  1880 
and  previously  left  unidentified,  being  recorded  in  Mr.  Barrow's  list  of 
birds  of  Lower  Uruguay,  published  in  Vol.  VIII  of  the  '  Bulletin  of  the 
Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  '  and  Vol.  I  of  '  The  Auk  '  as  '•  Pachyrhamfhui, 
sp.  incog."  Though  nearest  polychropierus  it  is  considered  quite  distinct 
and  is  named  P.  noliuf. — J.  A.  A. 

Shufeldt's  'Osteology  of  the  Heiodiones." — As  stated  by  the  author  in 

the  Introduction,  this  is  a  reprint  of  Dr.  Shufeldt's  '  Osteological  Studies 
on  the  Subfamily  Ardeinx,'  published  in  'The  Journal  of  Comparative 
Medicine  and  Surgery '  in  1899,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  summary  of  various 
recent  classifications  proposed  by  different  authors  for  the  group,  supple- 
mented by  an  account  of  the  osteology  of  the  Wood  Ibis  and  other  North 
American  species  of  Ibises  and  the  Spoonbill.  He  Chen  gives  his  own 
views  on  the  taxonomy  of  the  suborder  Herodiones,  in  which  the  North 
American  families  stand  as  in  the  A.  O.  U.  'Check-List,'  he  associating 
with  them  the  Scopidie,  Balienicipidie  and  Ciconiidx,  as  has  been  com- 
monly done  by  previous  authors. 

'  A  New  Meadowlark  from  South  America.  By  Outram  Bangs.  Pcoc.  New 
EngU  Zool.  Club,  Vol.  II,  pp.  55,  56.     Feb.  15.  1901. 

'  Description  of  a  New  B^card  from  Lower  Uruguay.  By  William  Brewster 
and  Outram  Baiigs.  Proc.  New.  Engl.  Zool.  Club,  Vol.  II,  pp.  53.  54.  Feb. 
IS.  1901. 

'  Osteology  of  the  Herodiones.  By  Dr.  R.  W.  Shafeldt.  Annals  of  the  Car- 
negie Museum,  Vol.  I,  pp.  158-149,  pll.  v-vi,  and  43  text  figures.  April, 
i90i. 
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As  already  stated  the  new  matter  relates  especially  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can species  of  Ibises  and  Spoonbills.  The  paper  is  well  illustrated  with 
text  cuts  and  two  plaies,  only  a  few  of  which  appear  here  for  the  Grtt 
time. -J.  A.  A. 


Chapman  on  a  New  Race  of  the  Great  Blue  Heron.' — From  certain  frag- 
ments of  Herons  that  have  been  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory for  several  years  it  was  evident  that  a  strongly  marked  undescribed 
form  of  the  Great  Blue  Heron  eiisted  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  but  it  was 
not  until  recently  thai  Mr.  Chapman  was  able  to  secure  proper  material 
for  Its  description.  The  Northwest  Coast  Heron  is.  as  would  be  expected, 
very  much  darker  and  more  deeply  colored  throughout  than  its  relatives 
from  other  parts  of  North  America.  The  type  of  the  new  form  is  from 
Queen  Charlotte  Island,  and  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Chapman  Ardea 
ktradias  faHHtni.m  recognition  of  assistance  rendered  him  In  securing 
material  for  his  paper  by  Mr.  John  Fannin,  the  well-known  Director  of 
the  Victoria  Museum, 

In  addition  to  describing  the  new  form,  Mr., Chapman  calls  attention  to 
the  status  of  Ardea  -aardi,  commonly  recognized  as  a  distinct  species, 
which  Mr.  Chapman  very  clearly  shows  intergrades  with  the  northern 
Ardea  kerodiai.  Mr.  Chapman  considers  Chat  birds  from  the  tower  Rio 
Grande  are  not  separable  from  the  Florida  birds  which  bear  the  name 
wrA-.-J.A.A- 


Orinnell  on  Two  Races  of  the  Red-breasttd  Sapaueker. ' —  The 
two  forms  here  recognized  are  Sphyraficus  variui  ruber  and  5.  v.daggetti, 
new  subspecies.  The  range  of  the  former  is  given  as  the  Northwest 
Coast  region  of  North  America,  south  to  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  While 
the  new  form  is  from  Pasadena,  California,  the  range  of  which  is  given  as 
BOirthern  California  and  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  north  at  least 
to  Amador  County.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Grinnell  separated  a  new  form  of 
Red-breasted  Sapsucker,  but  claims  to  have  found  evidence  of  intergrada- 
tion  between  the  eastern  5.  varim  and  5.  ruber  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  thus 
reverting  to  the  view  held  by  Mr.  Ridgway  in  1873,  when  all  the  forms  of 
the  genus  Spkyrapicus  were  made  subspecies  of  S.  varius. — J.  A,  A. 


'  A  New  Race  of  the  Great  Blue  Heron,  with  Remarks  on  the  Status  and 
Range  of  Ardia  mardi.  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  87-90. 
April  15.  1901. 

'Two  Races  of  the  Red-breasted  Sapsucker.  Bj  Joseph  Grinnell.  The 
Condor,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  p.  ■:.     Separates  issued  Jan.  15,  1901. 
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Strang's  '  Quantitative  Study  of  Variation  in  the  Smaller  North  Amer- 
ican Sbrikea.''  —  This  is  an  attempt  to  employ  statistical  methods  in  the 
studj'  of  variation  in  a  group  of  birds,  and  to  apply  the  "precise  criterion 
of  species"  of  Davenport  to  a  problem  of  bird  classificatton.  The  group 
of  birds  chosen  for  tliis  purpose  is  the  Shrilies  of  the  Lanhts  iHdoi'icianus 
group.  The  material  employed  consists  of  >j^  skins,  which  include  only 
specimens  properly  available  for  such  a  purpose.  Specimens  showing 
mutilations  or  lacking  data  as  to  seK  have  been  rejected. 

The  characters  especially  considered  are  length  of  wingi  length  of  tail, 
length  of  bill,  depth  of  bill,  curvature  of  bill,  and  color.  The  methods 
employed  are  too  abstruse  for  description  In  the  present  connection, 
and  the  interested  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Strong's  paper  for  a  clearer 
understanding  of  his  manner  of  procedure.  The  paper  \i  illustrated  by 
numerous  diagrams  showing  •  frequency  polygons '  for  all  the  characters 
considered.  In  the  quantitative  determination  of  color  the  Bradley  juid—  ' 
Milton  'color-lop'  was  employed,  the  mechanism  and  use  of  which  is 
duly  described.  He  considers  that  "one  of  the  most  important  results 
reached  is  the  determination  of  the  relative  variability  of  different  charac- 
ters in  a  group  of  birds  representing  geographical  areas  of  considerable 

Some  of  his  remarks  near  the  close  of  the  paper  are  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.  Speaking  of  the  various  races  of  the  L.  ladoviciaHus  group, 
he  says ;  "I  believe  that  migraui  is  as  worthy  of  recognition  as  gambrUi. 
Whether  it  is  profitable  to  encumber  nomenclature  with  the  names  of 
these  races,  based  on  slight  variations,  is  a  question  which  is  worthy  of 
further  consideration. 

"The  power  of  discriminating  fine  shades  of  color  varies  in  different 
persons,  and  it  can  be  highly  developed  by  education.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  much  activity  among  certain  systemalisls  in  the  production 
of  new  subspecies  for  geographical  varieties,  which  long  experience  and 
special  adeptness  enable  them  to  distinguish.  A  variation,  no  matter  how 
slight,  that  can  )>e  correlated  with  geographical  range  is  considered  to 
warrant  an  addition  to  nomenclature;  but  the  discovery  and  description  of 
geographical  races  can  be  carried  on  almost  ad  infinitum."  In  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  method  of  the  'precise  criterion,'  he  says,  he  does  not 
argue  for  its  universal  use,  but  believes  that  it  is  both  "  deeirable  and 
practicable  to  employ  it  in  certain  problems  of  taxonomy,"  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  one  he  has  in  hand.  While  the  ordinary  work  of  classiR- 
calion  does  not  require  the  precision   in  treatment  furnished  by  purely 


1  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology  at  Harvard  College.  No.  iii.  A  Quantitative  Study  of 
Variation  in  the  Smaller  North- American  Shrikes.  By  R.  M.  Strong.  With 
eight  figures.     American  Naturalist,  Vol.  XXXV,  April,  1901.  pp.  lyt-agS. 
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quantitative   methods,  he  believes  that  the  problems  of   race  distinction 
"need  the  precision  of  the  Precise  Criterion." 

"  The  contention,"  he  continues.  "  that  quantitative  methods  are  lesi 
UReful  than  those  ordinarll}-  emploj'ed  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
material  required,  is  mischievous,  for  it  argues  that  generalizations  pro- 
fessing precision  are  possible  by  methods  that  are  not  precise,"  and  the 
present  tendency  of  hair  splitting  among  certain  ornithologists  is  timelj' 
leW  warranted.     If  the  hair   splitters  were  compelled  to  adopt  the 

'^■' 

ing  geographical  forms  which  in  manr  cases  at'Wast.  will  ultimate!}'  be 
relegated  to  the  Umbo  svnonj-mj. —  J.  A.  A. 

Stone  '  On  Moult  and  Alleged  Colour-change  in  Birds.' ' — This  paper  is 
a  reply  to  some  criticisms  of  Mr.  Stone's  paper  on  moult,  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  in  1896.  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Bon- 
hote  in  '  The  Ibis '  for  October  1900.  Mr.  Stone  maintains  an  admirable 
attitude  in  reference  to  the  advocates  of  direct  change  of  pigment  in 
mature  feathers,  and  his  statements  should  do  much  toward  encouraging 
a.  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  bj-  his  critics.  Mr.  Stone  says  : 
"  '  It  has  now  been  demonstraltd  tliat  at  least  many  (and  apparently  all) 
Individuals  of  every  species  of  bird  in  Eastern  North  America  which 
undergoes  a  spring  change  of  plumage  accomplish  that  change  by  a  moult. 
If  the  same  thing  is  not  true  of  European  birds,  we  have  certainly  a 
strange  stale  of  affairs.'"  Mr.  Stone  very  justly  complains  that  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Bonhote  and  others  who  defend  color  change  are  lacking  in 
respect  to  data  as  to  the  condition  of  the  specimens  examlned- 

Mr.  Stone's  paper,  in  fact,  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  attained  by 
Investigations  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  reference  to  how  birds 
acquire  the  colors  of  the  nuptial  dress,  and  of  the  methods  employed  in 
these  investigations.  It  would  seem  that  this  candid  statement  of  the  case 
should  lead  to  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  supposed  to  be  antag- 
onistic to  the  results  obtained  by  extended  and  careful  study  of  the  sub- 
ject by  American  ornithologists.— J.  A.  A. 

Seton-ThompBon  and  HofTmana'a  'Bird  Portraita."  —  'Bird  Portraits' 
consists  of  20  half-tone  reproductions  of  drawings  by  Ernest  Seton-Thomp- 
son,  with  descriptive  text  by  Mr.  Hoffmann.  The  birds  whose  portraits 
are  here  given  consist  of  the  following  species:   Song  Sparrow,  Flicker, 

1  On  Moult  and  Alleged  C<^our-change  in  Birds.  By  Winner  Stone.  The 
Ibis,  April,  1901,  pp.  177-183. 

'  Bird  Portraits  |  By  Ernest  Seton.Thompson  |  With  Descriptive  Tejtt  |  By 
Ralph  Hoffmann  [  Boston  |  Ginn  &  Company  |  The  Athenieum  Press  |  1901 
— 4to.  pp.  40,  with  zo  halftone  plates. 
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Brown  Thrasher,  Barn  Swallow,  Chimnej'  Swift,  Kingbird,  Baltimore 
Oriole,  Wood  Thrush,  Scarlet  Tanager.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Redstart, 
Ruby-throated  Hummingbird,  Bob-white,  Goldlinch,  Blue  Jay,  Brown 
Creeper,  Butcher  Bird,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  Herring  Gull,  and 
Chickadee. 

The  excellence  of  the  drawings,  although  not  here  published  for  the 
first  time,  is  a  sufficient  rahon  iTitre  for  the  book ;  their  fidelity  to  nature 
and  delicacy  of  touch  will  render  '  Bird  Portraits  '  o  never  falling  source 
of  pleasure.  The  accompanying  teict  by  Mr.  Hoffmann  consists  of  brief 
well  written  biographies  of  each  subject,  giving  the  characteristics  of  the 
birds  portrayed.  While  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  serve  as  a  man- 
ual of  the  birds  of  any  particular  locality,  the  work  is  one  that  will 
prove  a  favorite  with  alt  nature  lovers  who  can  appreciate  birds  and 
art.  —J.  A.  A. 

Gould's  '  Louis  AgaMiz.'  '  —  Although  not  especially  an  ornithologist. 

Louts  Agassiz,  the  great  naturalist  and  the  great  teacher,  has  an  interest 
and  charm  for  all  students  of  nature.  In  this  little  volume  of  150  small 
pages  we  have  an  admirably  condensed  account  of  his  life, —  brief,  authen- 
tic and  fascinating.  Although  of  Europe  hy  birth,  he  was  an  American 
by  adoption.  Apropos  of  this,  the  author  says:  "  The  most  valuable  lega- 
cies of  scientific  men  are  left  to  the  whole  world,  with  no  restraint  of 
place  and  little  of  time.  But  there  are  a  few  gifts  which  they  leave,  as 
other  men  leave  them,  to  one  country  or  to  one  community.  And  what- 
ever in  Agsssiz's  gift  was  necessarily  thus  restricted  we  find  to-day  in 
America,  not  in  Europe.  At  Cambridge  stands  his  Museum ;  at  twenty 
places  on  our  coasts  are  the  summer  schools  which  have  succeeded  to  his 
Penikese ;  and  in  the  American  world  is  the  transmitted  enthusiasm  which 
passes  from  teacher  to  scholar,  —  the  lire  that  may  light  up  a  whole  gen- 
eration which  has  forgotten  the  source  where  It  was  kindled." 

At  the  present  time  when  summer  schools  and  marine  laboratories  for 
teachers  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  fact 
that  the  first  of  the  series  was  that  established  by  Agassiz  on  the  Island 
of  Penikese  in  1S72.  Agassiz's  method  of  teaching  natural  history  was 
not  through  books  nor  by  memorizing  the  observations  of  others,  but  by 
direct  appeal  to  nature  and  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observation. 
This  method  was  an  innovation,  and  a  most  happy  one,  as  the  work  of  the 
students  trained  under  his  direction  has  abundantly  demonstrated.  The 
general  public,  and  especially  all  lovers  of  nature,  should  feel  indebted  to 
Miss  Gould  for  her  excellent  epitome  of  the  life  of  the  great  teocher.  — 
J.  A.  A. 

'  The  Beacon  Biographies  of  Eminent  Americans.  Edited  by  M.  A.  De 
Wolfe  Howe.  Louis  Agassiz.  By  Alice  Bache  Gould.  Boston :  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Company,  1901. 
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Ridgwfty  on  '  New  Birds  of  the  Families  TanBgritlK  and  IcteridE.' '  — 
This  is  the  eeventh  of  Mr.  Ridgwav's  secies  ai  papers  describing  new 
forms  of  American  birds,  the  preceding  six  tiaving  been  published  in 
'The  Auk,'  Vols.  XV-XVII  ([898-1900).  In  the  present  paper  Mr. 
Ridgway  chamcterixes  of  the  fainilj'  Tanagridx  one  new  genus,  Irido' 
fhaHts  (type,  Dacnh  pBleherrima  Sclater),  and  one  new  species  and  five 
new  subspeciCH  belong^ing  to  other  genera  of  the  family.  Of  the  family 
Iclerldie  he  characterizes  two  new  genera,  Pstudagtlaius  (type,  Agelaini 
imttarai ScUter),  and  Xanthapiat  (type,  OrielHsflavuaGvneWn).  and  one 
new  species  and  eight  new  subspecies.  Four  of  the  subspecies  occur  in 
the  United  States,  namely,  (i)  Icttrai  cucullatis  sennetii,  from  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  ;  (1)  Agelaiui pkanieeus  foriis,  langing  during  migra- 
tions from  Montana  and  the  Indian  Territory  to  and  including  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  southward  to  Arizona  and  northern  Chihuahua;  (3)  Agt- 
laius  phaaictHt  ntutralii,  ranging  from  the  Great  Basin  Region  of  the 
United  States  northward  to  eastern  British  Columbia  and  southward  to 
northern  lower  California;  (4)  Agtlaius  fktxuiceus  caurinus,  from  the 
Northwest  Coast  District,  ranging  from  British  Columbia  to  northern 
California. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Rijgway  has  adopted  the  name  Scapkidurun  Swain- 
son  for  the  Boat-tailed  Grackles,  named  Megaguiscalas  by  Cassin,  Mr. 
Ridgway  overlooking  the  fact  that  Scapkidurus  is  a  pure  synonym  of 
.^ttitcalHS,  Swainson  supposing  ^aitciilui  to  be  untenable  on  account  of 
its  supposed  prior  use  in  botany.  —  J.  A.  A. 

BuTi  on  the  Anatomy  and  Relationa  of  the  Swifts,  i  — Dr.  R.  Buri.  of 
Bern,  has  recently  published  a  lengthy  paper' giving  the  results  of  an 
extended  study  of  the  wings  of  Cypirlas  melba  and  others  of  the  Coracor- 
nithes  ;  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  nerves  of  the  wings,  this 
portion  of  the  anatomy  having  been  worked  out  in  the  most  painstaking 
manner.  Dr.  Burl's  observations  all  go  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the 
view  that  the  nearest  allies  of  the  Swifts  are  the  Hummingbirds,  but  they 
also  point  to  a  somewhat  closer  alliance  with  the  Colies  than  has  been 
generally  suspected  and  to  a  more  distant  alliance  with  the  Caprtmulgidie. 
Unfortunately  Dr.  Buri  had  no  specimen  of  Macropltryx.  for  it  is  quite 
probable  that  nervation  of  this  generalized  and  interesting  genus  shows 

'New  Birds  of  the  Families  Tanagrid*  and  Icteridx.  Proc.  Wash.  Acad. 
Sci.,  Ill,  pp.  149-155.    April  15,  1901. 

"Zur  Anatomie  des  FlUgele  von  Micropus  melba  und  einigen  anderen 
Coracomithes ;  zugleich  Beitrag  zur  Kentniss  der  syslemaliscben  Sleliung  der 
Cypselids.  Von  Dr.  Rud.  O.  Buri.  Prosektoi  am  veterinSr-anatomischen 
Inatilul  der  Universilftt  Bern,  Mil  6  Tafeln.  Abdruck  aus  der  Jenaischen 
Zeitschrift  fttr  Nat urwissensc haft.  Bd.  XXXIIl,  N.  F.  XXXI,  1900.  J«ns, 
Guslav  Fischer,  1900. 
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■flinitles  with  the  Goatsuckers.  Dr.  Buri's  paper  U  of  interest  from  the 
fact  that  It  shows  thai  the  minute  details  of  the  anotomv  of  the  Swifts  and 
Hummingbirds  bear  out  the  conclusions  baaed  on  their  grosser  anatomy 
and  eitternai  charaeteri. —  F.  A.  L. 

Heirick'B  'The  Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds."  — Mr.  Merrick  has  suc- 
ceeded in  adding  one  more  to  the  many  attractive  books  illustrated  by 
bird  photography,  and  through  the  use  of  certain  new  methods,  which  he 
duly  describes,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a  very  large  number  of 
wonderfully  striking  and  pleasing  pictures  of  bird  tife.  He  describes  at 
some  length  his  methods,  which  are  original  and  novel,  securing  pictures 
from  life  at  Kuch  close  range  that  the  details  are  given  with  great  distinct- 
ness. The  work  embraces  fourteen  chapters,  the  headings  of  which  very 
clearly  suggest  the  character  and  scope  of  the  work.  These  chapter  head- 
ings are  as  follows  :  (i)  '  A  New  Method  of  Bird  Study  and  Photography  '; 
(2)  '  Illustration B  of  the  Method :  The  Cedar  Bird,  the  Baltimore  Oriole, 
the  Redwing  Blackbird  and  the  Kingbird' ;  [3) 'Tent  and  Camera:  The 
Tools  of  Bird-Phot(^nphy';  (4)  The  Robin  at  Arm's  Length,  A  Study  of 
Individuality '1  (s)' The  Cedar  Bird';  (6)  ' Red-eyed  Vireos';  (7)  'The 
Nest-hole  of  the  Bluebird':  {3}  'Minute  Observations  on  Catbirds';  (9) 
'The  Rearing  of  the  Night  Hawk';  (10)  'The  Kingfishers  and  their  King 
Row';  (11)  'Careof  Young  and  Nest';  (a)  Brooding  and  Feeding  Young 
(b)  Cleaning  the  Nest';  (11)  'TheForceof  Habit';  (13)  'Fear  in  Birds 
and  Taming  Wild  Birds  without  a  Cage.'  In  these  chapters  he  takes  the 
reader  into  his  confidence  and  reveals  to  him  the  secrets  of  his  success. 
Certain  families  of  birds,  as  for  example,  of  the  Kingbird,  Cedar  Bird, 
Red-winged  Blackbird,  etc.,  are  vividly  placed  before  the  reader  through- 
out the  nesting  period,  and  the  method  of  their  daily  life  is  recorded  with 
great  detail,  so  that  we  have  the  life  histories  of  a  series  of  our  common 
birds  illustrated  from  the  time  of  hatching  to,the  period  when  they  are 
able  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Herrlck's'The  Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds'  is  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  relating  to  bird  photography  and  the  habits  of  birds 
during  the  interesting  period  of  rearing  the  young. — J.  A.  A. 

Heck'a  'Living  Ptctures  of  the  Animal  Kingdom."  —  As  the  explana- 
tory title  indicates,  the  subject  of  the  present  volume  is  not  exclusively 

'  The  Home  Life  |  of  WUd  Birds  |  A  New  Method  of  |  the  Study  and  | 
Photography  of  Birds'!  By  |  Francis  Hobafi  Herrick  j  —  |  With  141  Original 
Illuslrations  From  Nature  |  By  ihe  Author  |  —  |  G.  P.  Putman'a  Sons  |  The 
Knickerbocker  Press  |  New  York  and  London  |  1901 — 410.  pp.  xix  -^  148. 
Photogravure  frontispiece  and  140  half-tone  text  figures. 

*  Living  Pictures  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  from  Instanianeous  Photographs 
taken  of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  in  Zoological  Gardens.     Edited  with 
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ornithological,  but  birds  of  varied  and  striking  types  form  a  promi' 
nent  feature  of  the  illustrations  and  text.  The  illustratioKK  are  excellent 
reproductions  of  photographs  from  life  and  are  exccedtnglj  attractive  and 
Instructive,  in  many  instances  there  being  little  lo  suggest  that  the  sub- 
jects were  captives.  The  text  is  brief,  but  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  a 
good  idea  of  the  bird  or  mammal  illustrated,  its  leading  traits,  affinities 
and  distribution  being  generally  indicated. 

The  birds  include  Laughing  and  other  Gulls,  various  species  of  Herons, 
Storks,  Flamingoes,  Cranes,  Geese,  Pelicans,  Hawks  and  Eagles.  The 
mammals,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  large  and  more  striking  forms  of 
ruminants.  The  worlt  will  be  of  especial  interest  and  value  to  artists  and 
taxidermists.  There  is  apparently  nothing,  however,  to  indicate  that  the 
work  is  a  translation  and  republication  of  a  work  of  similar  title  recently 
issued  in  Berlin,  but  the  fact  of  its  previous  appearance  in  German  will 
not  make  it  any  the  less  welcome  or  valuable  to  English  readers.  —  J.  A.  A. 

MiB.  Bignell's  '  Mr.  Chupes  and  Miss  Jenny,'  '  —  Mr«.  Bignell's  Utile 
book  is  dedicated  "To  the  Audubon  Societies,  in  Recognition  of  Their 
Work  in  the  Cause  of  Bird  Protection,"  and  this  dedication  in  a  measure 
gives  the  key  to  the  book.  It  is  not  only  a  biography  of  two  Robins  that 
came  into  the  author's  possession,  but  contains  incidentally  comment  on 
a  wide  range  of  topics  connected  more  or  less  with  the  relation  of  man  to 
animate  nature.  The  Rrst  captive,  'Mr.  Chupes,'  was  en  unfortu- 
nate baby  robin  that  had  fallen  from  the  nest,  and  had  been  somewhat 
injured  by  the  fall,  and  afterward  reared  and  cared  for  by  its  kind  captor, 
with  whom  it  lived  for  live  years,  displaying  a  surprising  degree  of  affec- 
tion for  its  mistress,  and  a  marvelous  amount  of  intelligence  under  varied . 
conditions  of  environment.  The  second  of  the  two  pets,  '  Miss  Jenny,' 
was  rescued  from  a  baker's  establishment.  In  a  very  bedraggled  and  dilap- 
idated condition.  Under  more  congenial  surroundings  and  Intelligent 
care  she  soon  recovered  her  health  and  a  proper,  tidy  appearance,  and  for 
years  was  the  inseparable  companion  of  'Mr.  Chupes.'  The  history  of 
these  two  pet  birds  is  a  revelation  of  the  mental  traits  and  capabilities  of 
two  individuals  of  the  same  species  as  diverse  in  temperament  and  behav- 
ior as  would  be  looked  for  in  birds  of  the  most  distant  genetic  relationship. 
Although  Mrs.  Bignell's  history  of  the  behavior  of  these  two  birds  under 

Explanatory  Remarks  by  Dr.  L.  Heck,  Director  of  the  Berlin  Zoological 
Gardens.  The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  Akron,  O.,  and  Chicago. 
Oblong  folio,  pp.  196,  illustrated  title  page  and  about  :oo  half-tone  illustra- 
tions in  Che  text. 

>  Mr.  Chupes  and  Miss  Jenny  |  The  Ufe  Slory  |  of  Two  Robins  |  By 
I  Effie  Bignell  |  New  York  |  The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company  |  33-37  East 
Seventeenth  Street,  New  York,  1901]  |  11  mo,  pp.  1-250,  with  8  full-page 
half- lone  plates. 
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'  8uch,  Ha  we  might  sav,  unnatural  conditions,  forms  a  good-sized  book,  tlie 
author  Is  such  a  keen  and  intelligent  observer,  and  haa  made  such 
eiccelleni  use  of  hi^r  opportunities  for  the  studv  of  bird  psychology,  (hat  the 
record  is  fascinating  from  beginning  to  end,  and  is  marked  by  wholesome 
and  elevating  sentiment.  Her  theme  is  the  thread  on  which  is  hung  much 
that  relates  to  cognate  matters,  all  told  in  a  style  simple  and  effeclive- 
'  Mr,  Chupei  and  Miss  Jenny '  is.  therefore,  a  unique  and  important  con- 
tribution both  to  popular  and  scientific  ornithology. — J.  A.  A. 


PublicBtiona  Received.  —  Bignell,  Effie.  Mr.  Chupes  and  Miss  Jenny, 
the  Life  Story  of  Two  Robins.  The  Baker  and  Taylor  Co.,  New  York, 
ijmo,  pp.  150,  illustrated.     Price,  $1.00. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  So-called  Cancelled   Fasciculus  of  Caaain't  Illuauationa. 

EotTOKs  OF  -Thb  Auk:'  — 

Dear  Sirs:  —  In  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  Coues's  >  Birds  of  the 
Colorado  Va Hey,'  there  appears  this  citation  :  "  1853.  Cassin,  j.  Unti- 
tled fasciculus  of  his  Illuntrations  of  the  Birds  of  Texas,  California,"  etc. 
Then  follow  these  notes:  "  The  first  part  issued  of  this  work  wag  a  trial 
or  specimen  number,  which  was  cancelled  as  unsatisfactory,  and  is  there- 
fore scarcely  citable.  Several  bound  copies,  however,  are  extant;  they 
bear  no  title,  date,  or  Imprint,  and  are  not  paged.  They  consist  of  isll. 
of  text  and  5  pll-,  representing  Xanlkurn  luxHOia.  Melanerpwi  formici- 
Vorus,  Ciamaa  fasciata,  Lopkophanea  alricrittalus,  and  Crytotiyx  mas- 
stna.     See  1853-55  ""''  i8s6.  Cassin.  J." 

There  Is  a  copy  i)l  the  fasciculus  in  the  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  an  examination  will  show  that  the  pre- 
ceding citation  and  notes  are  erroneous  in  almost  every  respect.  To 
begin  with,  the  fasciculus  has  a  paper  cover  bearing  the  following  title : 
'Illustrations  |  of  the  |  Birds  of  California,  Texas,  |  and  |  British  and 
Russian  America.  |  Intended  to  comprise  all  the  species  of  North  America 
except  Mexico,  not  figured  by  {  former  American  authors,  and  to  serve  as 

I  a  supplement  |  to  the  octavo  edition  of  |  Audubon's  Birds  of  America. 

I  By  I  John  Cassin,  | and  |  Henry  L.  Stevens,  I  ....  To  be  com- 
pleted in  thirty  numbers,  published  monthly.  [  Philadelphia:  |  King  & 
Baird,  Printers,  Ko.  9  Sanson  Street.  |  1851. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  is  there  a  title,  but  its  wording 
is  quite  different  from  Cassin's '  Illustrations.' {1853-35)  ;  that  the  work  has 
a  joint  authorship ;  and  that  the  date  of  publication  is  1853. 

The  pages  are  numbered  at  the  bottom,  each  species  separately,  1. 1.,  the 
text  relating  to  the  Mexican  Jay  is  numbered  1-4.  and  the  synopsis  of  the 
genus  PamSt  1-5.  In  the  later  work  six  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Mexican 
Jay,  while  the  synopsis  of  the  genus  Parus  is  reduced  to  four,  showing 
that  the  text  was  considerably  changed  in  this  issue. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  fasciculus  under  consideration  was  cancelled  as 
unsatisfactory,  at  least  as  far  as  the  plates  are  concerned,  as  they  are  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  later  work,  and  were  drawn  and  lithographed  by 
Henry  L.  Stephens;  those  In  the  later  work  (1853-55)  were  drawn  by 
Geo.  G.  White  and  Wm.  E.  Hitchcock,  and  lithographed,  printed  and  col- 
ored by  J.  T.  Bowen.  The  earlier  plates,  five  in  all,  are  not  numbered,  and 
U  numbered  according  to  their  insertion  would  compare  aa  follows  with 
those  In  the  first  part  of  the  later  work : 
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CassiH  a  nd  Sltvins,  iS^i. 


(S. 


Cassia,  tSjj, 

1.  Cyanocorai  luxuoBusd 
1,  Melanerpes  formicivor 

(Sw, 


a-i 


,B.). 


[3]     Chamiea  Easdata  (Gambel).  3.  Lophophanes  atricHstatus 

(Cassln). 
[4]     Lophophane$  at  tier  i  status  4.  Cyrtonyx  Macsena  (LesEon). 

(Cassin). 
[5]     Crvlon)-x  Maii.sena  {Lesaon).  5.  Lams  Heermannl   (Caesin). 

The  present  copy  bears  in  pencil.  In  Casein's  handwriting,  this  note  ; 
"  Suppressed  number." 

It  is  evident  that  this  "supprcBsed  number"  muit  be  cited  as  a  separate 
work,  distinct  from  Casein's  '  Illustrations,  etc'  (1853-55),  **  '*  differs  in 
so  many  respects  from  it,  and  has  a  joint  authorship.  The  suppression 
of  a  work  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  citable  aa  long  as  one  or  more 
copies  exist  in  a  place  of  reference. 

William  J.  Fox, 
Academy  0/ Natural  Scitncts  of  Philadtlpkia. 


NOTES  AND    NEWS. 

Bason  Edmond  de  Sii-vs  Lonoschamps,  whose  death  at  the  age  of 
87  was  announced  In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  (XVIII,  p.  119)  was 
bom  at  Paris,  May25, 1813,  though  a  descendant  of  an  eminent  family  of 
Liige,  Belgium,  of  which  country  he  was  not  only  a  citizen  but  where  he 
was  prominent  in  political  affairs,  being  successively  councilor,  deputy, 
senator,  vice-president,  and  finally  president  of  the  Belgian  Senate.  His 
scientific  writings  cover  s  wide  field,  he  being  a  recognized  authority  on 
the  Odonata  (dragon-flies),  and  wrote  extensively  on  mammals  and  birds. 
His  first  paper,  on  the  birds  and  insects  of  Belgium,  was  published  in 
1831,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was  followed  by  a  long  series 
of  contributions  lo  scientific  literature,  including  reviews  and  briefer 
notices  as  well  as  many  original  monographs,  for  the  most  part  relating 
to  Vertebrates.  In  1839  he  contributed  a  notable  paper  to  the  'Revue 
Zoologlque'  on  the  classification  of  Passerine  birds,  and  In  1844  appeared 
his  '  Faune  Beige.'  part  one  being  devoted  to  the  Vertebrate  Fauna  of 
Belgium,  birds  occupying  pp.  45-108.  A  most  noteworthy  contribution 
to  mammalogy  was  his  'Etudes  de  Micromammalogie,"  published  in 
1839,  —  a  work  so  much  in  advance  of  Che  time  that  its  great  merits   were 
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not  then  duly  apprecUted.  but  in  these  days  of  minute  discrimination  of 
characters  it  takes  the  high  rank  justly  its  due.  Baron  S^lys  was  thus 
eminent  both  as  a  naturalist  and  as  a  statesman,  and  distinguished 
among  his  fellow  citizens  for  his  courtesy  and   «incerlty   of  character. 

Barbara  Jordan,  daughter  of  President  Jordan  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, died  at  Palo  Alto  September  13,  1900,  She  was  born  Nov.  10,  1891, 
being  just  as  old  as  the  University  lIseK.  The  little  girl  was  a  bom 
ornithologist.  Before  any  one  had  thought  of  teaching  her,  she  knew  all 
the  forest  trees  of  the  Sierras  by  name  and  the  birds  of  the  university 
campus  by  their  songs.  Afterwards  she  extended  this  knowledge  to  an 
acquaintance  with  all  the  song  birds  of  the  United  States  as  represented 
in  her  little  collection.  Her  books  on  birds  have  been  made  the  nucleus 
of  a  large  library  of  ornithology  presented  to  Stanford  University  as  the 
"  Barbara  Jordan  Library  of  Birds." 

To  William  MacGillivrav,  the  well-known  author  of  a  '  History  of 
British  Birds,'  and  as  the  acknowledge  coadjutor  of  Audubon  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  great  work  on  American  birds,  and  hence  an  especially 
interesting  personage  to  American  ornithologists,  a  memorial  tablet  was 
unveiled  at  Marlschal  College.  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  with  appropriate  com- 
memorative addresses  by  Dr.  John  Forbes  White,  Principal  Marshall 
Lang,  and  others,  some  of  whom  had  been  his  pupils  at  Aberdeen.  High 
tributes  were  paid  to  his  morai  worth  and  high  scientific  attainments  in  a 
wide  field  of  research,  and  especially  to  the  ability  with  which  he  tilled 
the  Chair  of  Natural  History  in  Marischal  College  and  University  from 
1841  to  1851,  when  at  the  early  age  of  tifly-six  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
New  Catton  Burying  Ground  of  Edinburgh.  Said  Dr.  White,  in  his  pre- 
sentation address;  "  Had  sufficient  money  t>een  at  our  disposal,  we  should 
have  adopted  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Struthers  and  founded  a  gold 
medal  In  MacGlllivray's  memory  in  the  University.  But,  failing  in  this, 
we  have  had  to  content  ourselves  with  a  monument  at  his  grave  by  Mr 
M'Glashen,  of  Edinburgh,  In  tine  Peterhead  granite,  about  nine  feet  high. 
The  design  would  have  pleased  MacGillivray.  Near  the  foot  is  a  good-size 
golden  eagle,  the  royal  bird  loved  hy  the  ornithologist,  the  extinction  of 
which  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  he  deeply  lamented.  It  fittingly  suggests 
the  lofty  aspirations  of  MacGillivray.  The  eagle  is  finely  executed  In 
bronze  by  Mr.  D.  \V.  Stevenson,  R.  S.  A.,  from  a  splendid  drawing  of  the 
bird  by  MacGillivray  himself,  now  the  property  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  monument  is  adorned  with  Celtic  ornament,  which  befits  the  tomb- 
stone of  our  naturalist,  who  held  that  Gaelic  was  the  most  beautiful  lan- 
guage in  the  world.  In  the  center  is  a  fine  lona  Cross,  symbol  of  the 
earnest  faith  of  the  reverent  MacGillivray.  The  bronze  tablet  is  made  by 
'The  Guild  of  Handicraft'  of  London,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Ashbee. 
whose  work  is  well  known.     It  Is  adorned  with  artistic  representations  of 
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some  of  the  flowers  and  animale  which  were  the  friends  of  the  man  whose 
memorj'  we  wish  to  honor.  The  inscription  reads;  'In  memory  of 
William  MacGillivray,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  born  1796,  died  r85i.  Author  of  a 
'  History  of  British  Birds'  and  other  standard  works  in  Natural  Sciencej 
Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Lecturer  on  Botany  in  Marlschal  Col- 
lege and  University  from  1841  to  1852.  Erected  In  1900,  together  with  a 
monument  at  his  grave  in  New  Gallon  Cemetery,  Edinburgh,  by  his 
relatives  and  surviving  students,  who  affectionately  cherish  his  memory, 
and  by  others  desirous  of  doing  honor  to  his  character  as  a  man  and  to  his 

MacGillivray  is  best  known  as  an  ornithologist,  but  he  was  an  authority, 
and  published  extensively,  on  botany,  geology  and  conchology.  That  he 
was  much  in  advance  of  his  limes  in  his  lit>erality  of  thought  is  shown  by 
Professor  Trait's  address,  in  which  he  quotes  the  following  from  MacGil- 
livray's  '  Manual  oC  Botany,'  published  in  1640  :  "  There  Is  nothing  abso- 
lutely certain  as  to  species,  much  less  as  to  the  groups  into  which  they 
are  disposed,  as  genera,  families,  orders,  tribes,  and  the  like.  We  merely 
agree  to  consider  as  species  individual  plants  which  closely  resemble  each 
other  in  the  structure  and  form  of  their  organs.  Such  Bpecies,  however, 
often  pass  into  each  other  by  gradations,  which  render  it  impossible  to 
draw  a  line  of  demarcation,  and  thus  all  species  are  more  or  less  arbitrary. 
We  know  from  observation  that  all  assumed  species  undergo  changes  from 
climate,  cultivation,  and  other  influences  ;  . . . .  "  And  this  nearly  twenty 
years  before  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  '  Origin  of  Species  '  '■  To  him," 
says  Prof.  Trail,  "  Nature  study  in  schools  would  have  brought  defight 
as  the  promise  of  a  better  stale  of  education.  I  think  that  of  him,  as  of 
few  men  can  be  said:  'Blessed  are  the  pure  in-heart,  tor  they  shall  see 
God.'  " 

Dr.  W.  L.  Ralph,  Honorary  Curator  of  the  Section  of  Birds'  Eggs  in 
the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  it  has  been  officially  announced,  has  under- 
taken the  coBtinuation  of  the  work  entitled  'Life  Histories  of  North 
American  Birds,'  begun  by  the  laie  Major  Charles  Bendire.  It  may  be 
added  in  this  connection  that  Dr.  Ralph  desires  to  obtain  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  regarding  the  life-history  of  each  species,  and  any  pertinent 
facts  of  original  observation  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  him.  especi- 
ally in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  those  species  which  in  the  Check-list  of  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union  are  numbered  from  514  to  635  inclusive- 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  great  task  left  unfinished  by  Major 
Bendire  has  fallen  into  good  hands,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  carried  forward 
to  completion  in  due  time.  Dr.  Ralph  is  especially  qualified  for  the  work, 
■nd  is  worthy  of  every  assistance  that  can  be  rendered  him. 
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TENTH   SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  ORNITH- 
OLOGISTS'   UNION   CHECK-LIST   OF 
NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS. 

The  Ninth  Supplement  to  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  was  pub- 
lished in  January,  1899  (Auk,  XVI,  pp.  97-133J.  The  present 
Supplement  gives  a  report  of  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
questions  affecting  the  Check-List  that  have  arisen  during  the 
period  from  January,  1S99  to  April,  1901,  and  on  many  of  the 
cases  deferred  for 'final  action  at  the  1899  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Owing  to  lack  of  material,  it  was  found  necessary  to  defer  linal 
action  on  many  questions,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  list  of  de- 
ferred cases.  All  questions  affecting  the  status  of  genera  and 
subgenera  were  also  deferred.  While  the  Committee  has  raised, 
in  previous  Supplements,  a  number  of  the  groups  recognized  orig- 
inally as  subgenera  in  the  Check-List  to  the  rank  of  genera,  and 
is  of  the  opinion  that  still  others  should  be  thus  raised,  it  seemed 
better  to  defer  this  phase  of  the  subject  till  the  whole  matter  can 
be  taken  up  in  its  entirety. 

As  the  loth  edition  of  Linnseus's  'Systema  Naturae*  is  adopted 
as  the  starting  point  of  binomial  nomenclature,  it  is  not  considered 
necessary  to  notice  the  many  discrepancies  due  to  the  adoption  of 
the  12th  edition  of  this  work  as  the  starting  point,  as  in  Sharpe's 
Hand-List  of  Birds '  (Vols.  I  and  II)  and  elsewhere,  nor  to  con- 

ier  cases  already  settled  by  the  Committee  after  careful  consid 
nation,  unless  new  evidence  is  brought  forward  Adverse  to  the 
Committee's  ruling. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  present  at  the  session  were 
Allen,  Brewster,  Merriam  and  Ridgway ;  the  session  was  held  in 
Washington,  April  10-18.  1901.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee, however,  had  been  previously  apportioned  among  the 
members,  so  that  nearly  all  the  questions  of  nomenclature  and  the 
status  of  many  of  the  recently  described  species  and  subspecies 
had  been  carefully  investigated  by  different  members  of  the 
Committee  in  advance  of  the  session. 

As  in  the  previous  Supplements,  the  numbers  at  the  left  of  the 
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scientific  names  furnish  the  means  of  easy  collation  of  the  Sup- 
plement with  the  Check-List.  The  interpolated  species  and  sub- 
species are  numbered  in  accordance  with  the  provision  made 
therefor  in  ihe  Code  of  Nomenclature  (p.  14,  last  paragraph). 

rC.  Hart  Merriam,   Chairman. 
I  ].  A,  Allen. 

Charles  F.  Batchelder. 
Commillee  X  William  Brewster. 

Charles  B.  Cory. 
I  Walter  Faxon. 
(^Robert  Ridgwav. 

I.     ADDITIONS    TO    THE   CHECK-LIST,    AND    AC- 
i       IICEPTED  CHANGES  IN  NOMENCLATURE. 

5.1    Coljrmbua  dominicns  (Linn.).     This  becomes    . 
ColymboB  dominicns  brachsrptems  Chapman. 

Colymbus  dominicus  brachypterus  Chapman,  Bull,  Am,  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.  XII.  1899,  256. 

Geog.    Dist, — Southern    Texas    and    Lower  California,   south 
to  Panama. 

8€c.     Fnlmams  glacialia  rodgersi  (Cass.).     This  becomes 

86.1.   Fulmaros  rodgersi  Cass. 

Cf.  Salvin,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  XXVI,  1898,486. 

126.     Pelecanns  fnscns  Linn,     This  becomes 

Pelecanns  occidentalis  (Linn.)  . 

PeUcanus  onocrolalui  omdentalis  Linn.     S.  N,  ed.  12,  I, 
1766,215. 

PeUcanus  occidentalis  Richmond,  Auk,  XVI,  April,  r899, 

178. 

As  Stated  by  Richmond  (/.  c)  the  x\Amtfuscus  was  not  used  by 
Linnsus  in  a  nomenclatural  sense  and  has  no  standing. 
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Genus  JlJAJA  Reich.  (Check-List,  2d  ed.  p.  66).  The 
original  spelling  is  AjaiE:  which  fonn  of  the  word  should 
replace  Ajaja  in  the  Check-List. 

194a.    Ardea  harodias  fannini  Chapman. 
Koitbw«Bt  Coast  H«ron. 
Ardea   herodias  fannini  Chafman,  Bull.  Am.    Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.Xin,  1901,87. 

[B— ,  C— ,  R— ,  C— .] 
Geoc.    DiST. —Queen    Charlotte   Islands   and  coast  region  of 
British  Columbia. 

SrtO.h-  Rallns  crepitans  -vraynei  Brewster. 
Wayne's  Clappei  Rail, 
Rallus  crepitans    -waynd  Brewster,  Bull.  N.    Engl.  Z06I. 
Club,  I,  1899,  50. 

[B— ,  C— ,  R— ,  C— ] 
Geog.  Dist.— South   Atlantic  coast,  from   North  Carolina  to 
Florida. 

{269.L]  Bndromias  morlneUoB  (Linn.). 
Dotterel. 
Charadrius  morinellus  Linn.  S.  N.  ed.  10,  I,  1758,  150. 
Eudromias  morinellus  Brehm,  Vogel  Deutschi,  1831,  545. 
[B— ,  C— ,  R— ,  C-.] 
Geog.  Dist. — Northern   Europe  and  northern  Asia,   south   in 
winter  to  the  Mediterranean  and  northern  Africa.     Accidental  at 
King  Island,  Alaska  {cf.  Stone,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1900, 
»). 

283.1.     Arenaria  moiinella  (Linn.). 
Ruddy  Tarnstone. 
Tringa  morinella  Linn.  S.  N.  ed.  12,  1,  1766,  249. 
Arenarta  mortnella  W.  Palmer,  fur  Seals  and    Fur  Seal 
Isl.  N.  Pac.  Oc.  Ill,  1899,  408,  412. 
[B  51 5  part,  C  406  part,  B  $o^parl,C  $9^  pari.] 
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Geog.  Dist, — Arctic  America,  from  the  Mackenzie  River  east- 
ward, southward  in  migration,  chiefly  coastwise,  to  Patagonia  and 
the  Falkland  Islands. 

The  range  of  A.  interpres  thus  becomes  restricted  to  the  Old 
World,  Greenland,  and  western  Alaska. 

[B  i/anypart,  C  380, /«/■/,  R  ^T2,part,  C  55S. /«'''■] 

298a.    CanacbiMs  canadensis  labradorios  Bangs. 

IrttbiadOT  Sprnoe  Oioaae. 

Cantuhites  canadensis  labradorius    Bangs,  Proc.   N.  Engl. 
Z06I.  Club,  I,  1S99,  31. 

[B46o/>«r/,  C  ^Sopar/,  R  ^y 2  part,  C  S55/<jr/.] 

Geog.  Dist. — Labrador. 

298^.  Canacliitas  canadensis  osgoodl  Bishop. 
Aluka  Spmoe  Oronae. 
Canachites  canadensis  osgoodi  Bishop,  Auk,  XVII,  April,. 


[B— ,C— ,R— ,C— .] 

Geog.   Dist. — Upper  Yukon  region  and  thence  northwest  to- 
Prince  William  Sound  and  Cook  Inlet. 

304a.  Lagopns  lencnms  altipetens  Osgood. 
Sontliem  WhltetBiled  Ptannlgaa. 

Lagopm  leucurus  altipetens  Osgood,  Auk,  XVIII,  April,. 
1901,  180. 

[B  \6^part,  C  388  part,  R  a,i(> part,  C  n^ part\ 

Geog.    Dist. — Southern    Rocky   Mountains    (Colorado,   New 
Mexico,  etc.). 

Lagopus   leucurus  is  the  northern   form,  occurring  in   the 
Northwest  Territory,  Alaska,  etc. 
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[314.1.]  Colninba  squamoBa  Bonn. 

Co!umba  squamosa  Bonnaterre  Tabl.  Enc.  M4th.  I,  1790, 
234. 

[B— ,C— ,R— ,C— .] 
Geoc.  Dist.  —  West  Indies ;  accidental  at  Key  West,  Florida 
(ef.   Atkins,  Auk,  XVI,  July,  1899,  272;    recorded  as  Columba 
cerensis). 

Genus  PSCUUOORTPHTTS  Ridgway  (Check-List,  2d  ed., 
p.  124).     This  becomes 

Gbnus  a-YmrOOTPS  lesson. 

Gymmgyps  Lesson,  £cho  du  Monde  savant,  s^r.  2,  VI,  1842, 

1037.    Type,  Vultur  califomianus  Shaw. 
Pseudogryphus  is  thus  a  synonym  of  Gymrwgyps  (if.  Richmond, 

Condor,  III,  1901, 49),  and  No.  334  will  therefore  stand  as 

324.   Gymnogypccallfomiauns  (Shaw). 

Vultur  caUfornianus  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.  IX,  1797,  pi-  ccci. 
Gymnogyps  califomianus  Lesson,  licho  du  monde  savant,  s4r. 

a,  VI,  1842,  1037. 

348.  Batao  latisBimnB  (Wils.).     This  becomes 
Boteo  platypteros  (Vieill.). 

Spamius  pialypUrus  Vieill.  Encycl.  M6thod.  Ornithol.  Ill, 

1823,  1273. 
Buteo piatypterus  Faxon.  Auk,  XVIII,  April,  1901,  218. 
Fako  lalissimus   dates  from   Ord,    1824,   instead  of    from 

Wilson,  181 2,  as  formerly  supposed,  and  is  thus  antedated 

by   one   year    by  piatypterus    Vieill.     {Cf.    Faxon,   Auk, 

XVIII,  April,  1901,  pp.  217,  2i8.) 

368^.  Synilnm  nebnlosnm  helTeolnm  Bangs. 
Texas  Barred  OwL 
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Syrnium  Tiebulosum  helveolum  Bangs,  Proc.  N.  Engl.  Zool. 
Club,  I,  1899,  31. 

[B— ,C— ,R  ifjiapart,  C  \tt  pari.\ 
Geog.  Dist.  —  Southern  Texas. 

875a.  Bubo  ▼irglnlanns  pallftBceiiB  Stone. 
WMt«m  Horn«d  OwL 
Bulw  virginianus  palkscens  Stone,  Am,  Nat,  March,  1897, 
336- 
This  is  a  new  name  for  Bubo  virginianus  subarctieus  (Hoy)  of 
the   Check-List,  subarctieus  being  a  synonym  of   B.  v.  ardicui 
(Swains.).     Cf.  Eighth  Suppl.,  Auk,  XIV,  1897,  134. 

Genus  RHYNCHOPSITTA  Bonap. 

Rhynckopsitta  Bonap.    Rev.  et   Mag.  Zool,  VI,   1854,    14.9, 
Type,  Matrocercus  ptuhyrhyncktts  Swains. 
382.1.  Rhynchopsitta  pachyrhyncha  (Swains.). 
TUck-bUled  Pairot. 
Moirocercus  patkyrhyiuhits  Swains.  Phil.  Mag.  I,  1827,  439. 
Rhynchopsitta  pachyrhytuha  Bona?,  Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool,  VI, 
1854,  [49- 
Gboc.    Dist.  —  Central    Mexico,    northward,   casually,  to    the 
Chiricahua  Mountains.     {Cf.  Lusk,  Condor,  II,  1900, 1 29.)     For- 
merly No.  16  of  the  Hypothetical  List  (Check-List,  zd  ed.,  p. 
330). 

401a.  PicoidoB  americanns   alascenais  (Nelson).     This 
becomes 
Ficoides  amorlcanns  fasciatns  Baird. 
Picoides  americanus  var.  fasciatus  Baird,  Cooper's  Bds.  Cal. 

I,  1870,  385. 
Picoides  a.  alaseensis  proves  to  be  a  synonym  of  P.  a.  fascia- 
lus,  of  earlier  date.     {Cf.  Bangs,  Auk,  XVII,  April,  1900, 

.28,  132.) 
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413.   Colaptes  cafer  (Gmel.).     This  becomes 
Colaptes  cafer  collaris  (Vigors). 

Colaptes  collaris  Vigors,  ZooI.  Journ.  IV,  1829,  354. 

Colaptes  cafer  collaris  NELSON,  Auk,  XVII,  April,  1900,  123, 

The  true  Colaptes  cafer  is  restricted  to  the  tableland  and 
mountains  of  Mexico  {cf.  Nelson,  /.  c). 

429.1.   TroclUliui  violajngnlnm  Jeffries. 

This  becomes  No.  16.2  of  the  Hypothetical  List,  on  the  proba- 
bility that  the  still  unique  type  was  a  hybrid  or  an  otherwise 
abnormal  specimen. 


Genus   AMAZTLTA    Reich.     (Check-List,   3d   ed.,   p.  177). 
This  becomes 

Genus  A-MTy.TT.T«  Gray. 

Amizilis  Gray,  List  Gen.  Bds.  1S40,  14.  Type  (by  elimina- 
tion) Orthorkyrukus  amatili  Less. 

Amizilis  Gray  (1840)  antedates  AmasiUa  Reich.  (1849). 
Cf.  Oberholser,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1899,  207. 
Nos.  438  and  439  will  now  stand  as  follows : 

438.  AmisiUs  tsacatl  (De  la  Llave). 

Trockilus    tsacatl  De   la    Llave,    Registro    Trimestre,    II, 

1833.  48. 
Amizilis  Czaca// Richmond,  Auk,  XVI,  Oct.  1899,  324. 

439.  AiYiitriUtt  cerTllliTeiltiiB  (Gould)  . 
Amazilius  cerj-iniventris  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  150, 
Amizilis  ceniiniventris   Oberholser,  Proc.    Acad,  Nat.  Sci. 

Phila.  1899, 107. 

458a.   SayonilB  nigricans  Bsmiatra  (Vigors)  . 
Weatem  BUok  Pheaba. 
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Muscuapa  semialra  Vigors,  Zool.  Beechey's  Voyage,  1839,  17. 

Sayarnis  nigricans  semiatra  Nelson,  Auk,  XVII,  April,  1900, 

"5- 

Geog.  DiST.  ^Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 

from  Oregon  to  Colima,  eastward  to  Arizona.     S.  nigricans  thus 

becomes  restricted  in  the  United  States  to  Texas,  New  Mexico, 

and  southeastern  Arizona  (cf.  Nelson.  /.  c). 

464.2.  Empidonax  insulieola  Oberholser. 
Saata  Bu-bara  Flyoatohei. 
Empidonax   insuUcola  Oberholser,  Auk,  XIV,  July,    1897, 
300. 

[B— ,C— ,R— ,C— .] 
Geog.  Dist.  —  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  California. 

478i^.  Cyanocitta    Btalleii    macrolopha     (Baird).      This 
becomes 

Cyanocitta  Btelleri  diademata  (Bonap.). 
Cyanogarruius  diadematus  Bonap.  Consp.  Av.  I,  1850,  377. 
Cyanocitta  slelleri  diademata  Ridcw.  Auk,  XVI,  July,  1899, 
356,  footnote. 

483.   Zanthooralnxnosa  (Less.).     This  becomes 
Zauthonra  luxnosa  glaacascena  Ridgw. 

Xanthoura  luxuosa  glaiicescens  Ridgwav,  Auk,  XVII,  April, 
1900,  28. 

Geog.  Dist.  —  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

485ii.  Perlsorens  obaennu  grlsens  Ridgw. 

Perisoreus    obscurus  griscus  Ridgw.  Auk,  XVI,  July,   1899, 

[B— ,C— ,R— ,C— .] 
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Gsoc.   DisT.  —  British    Columbia,   Washington,  Oregon,   and 
northern  California,  east  of  the  Coast  and  Cascade  Ranges. 

498(1.   Agelaias  phcsnicens  longiroatriB  (Salvad.).     This 
becomes 

Agelaivs  phceniceos  sonorlenaiB  Ridgw. 
No.  49811  will  stand  as  in  the  Check-List,  2d  ed.,  p.  205.     {Cf. 
Nelson,  Auk,  XVII,  1900,  125.)  Ageiaius  longirostris  is  not  pos- 
itively identifiable,  and  in  any  case  could  hardly  have  come  from 
western  Mexico,  as  alleged. 

544^.  Ammodruans  rostratna  halopbllns  (McGregor). 

ZiBgooii  Bpkrroir. 
Ammodramiis  hahpkUus  McGregor,  Auk,  XV,  July,  1898, 

165. 
Ammodramus  roslratus  halophilus  A.  O.  U.  CoMM. 
[B— ,C— ,  R— ,C— .] 
Geog.  Dist. — Salt  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  Abreojos  Point, 
Lower  California. 

554(1.   Zonotrlcbia  lencophrys  Intermedia  Ridgw.      This 
becomes 

Zonotriehia  lencophrys  gambelii  (Ntrrr.). 
Fr ingilla  gambelii  HvnAhi-,  Man.  I,  zd  ed.  1840,  556. 
Zonotriehia  leueophrys gambelliiZouts,  Key,  1872,  556. 
Cf.   Ridgwav,  Auk,  XVI,  Jan.  1899,  36. 

bhAb.   Zonotriehia  lencophrys   gambellli  (Ninr.).      This 
becomes 
Zonotriehia  leneophzyB  nnttalli  Ridgw. 

Zonotriehia    leueopkrys    nuUalli   Riiwway,    Auk,  XVI,    Jan. 
1899,  36. 
Cf.  Ridgw  AY,  /.  e. 
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581.  Helospiia  fasciata  (Gmel.).    This  becomes 

Melospiia  melodia  (Wilson). 

The  name  Fringilla  fasciata  Gmelin  (1788)  given  to  the  Scmg 
Sparrow,  being  preoccupied  \iy  Fringilla  fasciata  Miiller  (1776), 
given  to  the  Pine  Finch  {cf.  Oberholser,  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  183) 
it  becomes  necessarj'  to  revert  to  the  long  familiar  name  of  Wil- 
son as  the  tenable  specific  designation  of  the  Song  Sparrow, 
which,  with  its  subspecies,  will  stand  as  follows : 

381.  Melospixa  malodla  (Wilson). 

Fringilla  melodia  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  II,  1810,  115,  pi.  xvi. 
Mdospiza  melodia  Baird,  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  477. 

581a.  Helospisam^odiafaUax  (Baird). 

Zonotrichia  fallax  Baird,  Proa  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.  1854, 

119. 
Melospita  melodia  v^x.  fallax  Coues,  Key,  1872,  139, 

581^.  Meloaj^xa  malodla  montana  (Henshaw). 

Melospiza  fasciata  montana  Henskaw,  Auk,  I,  July,  1884, 

114. 
Melospiza  melodia  montana    Oberholser,  Auk,  XVI,  April, 

1899.  183- 

581<:.  Melospiza  melodia  heanuannl  (Baird). 

Melospiza  heermanni  Baird,  B.  N,  Am.  1858,  478. 
Melospiza  melodia  var,  heermanni  Coues,  Key,  1872,  139. 

581//.  Melospixa  melodia  samaelia  (Baird). 

Ammodramus  samuelis  Baird,  B,  N.  Am.  1858,  455. 
Melospiia  melodia  var.  samuelis  RiDGW,  Hist.  N.  Am.   Bds. 
II,  1874,  18. 
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58l£.  MelospizamelodlamorphnaOBERH. 

Melospiza  melodia  morpkna  Oberholser,  Auk,  XVI,  April, 
1899,  183.  {=Frtf^illa  guttata  Nuttall,  1840,  preoc- 
cupied by  Fringilla  guttata  Vieillot,   1817.      Cf.  Ober- 

HOLSER,  /.  C). 

581/  Melospixa  melodia  mflna  (Bonap.). 

Passerella  rufina  Bonap.  Consp.  Av.  I,  July  15,  1850,  477. 
Melospisa  melodia  var.  rufina  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  139. 

581j-.   Meloapixa  melodia  riTolaria  (Bryant). 

Melospiza  fasciata  rrimlaris  Bryant,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.   Sci. 

2d  ser.  I,  Sept.  29,  1888,  197. 
Melospiza  melodia  rrtmlaris  Oberholser,  Auk,  XVI,  April, 

1899,  183. 

581^  Meloapixa  melodia  gnuninea  (Towns.). 

Melospiza  faseiata  graminea   Townsend,  Proc.  U.  S.   Nat. 

Mus.  Xin,  1890,  139. 
Melospiza  melodia  graminea  Oberholser,  Auk,  XVI,  April, 

1899,  183. 

68I1.  Melospiia  melodia  elementie  (Towns.). 

Melospiza  faseiata   clementa   Townsend,  Proc.    U.   S.    Nat. 

Mus.  XIII,  1890,  139. 
Melospixa  melodia  elementa  Oberholser,  Auk,  XVI,  April, 

1899,  183. 

581/  Helospiia  melodia  jnddi  (Bishop). 

Melospiza  faseiata  juddi  Bishop,  Auk,  XIII,  April,  1896,  132. 
Melospiza  melodia  Juddi  A.  O.  U,  CoMM. 

581i.  Melospisa  melodia  merrilli  (Brewst.). 

Melospisa  faseiata  merrilli  Brewster,  Auk,  XIII,  Jan.  1896, 

46. 
Melospiza  melodia  merrilli  A.  O.  U.  CoMM. 
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583^.  Pipilo  macnlatuB  atratoB  Ridcw. 

Bon  Di«go  Towh«a. 
Pipilo  meuulatus  atratus  Kidgw.  Auk,  XVI,  July,  1899,  IS4- 
[B— ,  C— ,  R— ,C— .] 
Geog.  Dist,  —  Southern  coa^  district  of  California,  south  of 
Sierra  Fernando  and  Sierra  San  Gabriel,  and  south  into  Lower 
California. 

h9\d.  Pipilo  foBcns  carolas  McGregor. 
Noitbttrn  Brown  Toirlia«. 
Pipilo  fuscus  carolue  McGregor,  Bull,  Cooper  Orn.  Club,  I, 
1899,  II. 

[B— ,  C— ,  R— ,  C— .] 
Geog  Dist.  —  Northwestern  California. 

656.1.  Dendroica  nigiifroiu  Brewster. 
BUok-fronted  Warblor. 
Dendroica  nigrifrons  Brewster,  Auk,  VI,  April,  1899,  94. 
[B— ,  C— ,  R— ,  C— .] 
Geog.  Dist.  —  Sierra  Madre  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  north  to 
the  Huachucaand  Chiricabua  Mountains,  Arizona.    (Cf.  LooMis, 
Auk,  XVIII,  Jan.  1901,  109.) 

681f.  Oeothlypis  trichas  aiixeU  Oberh. 

Geothlypis   triiAas   arisela   Obbrholser,   Auk,   XVI,   July, 

1899.  »S7- 

[B  i-]Opart,  C  ^T  part,  R  121  part,  C  i\i  part. ^ 

Geog.    Dist.  —  Pacific   coast    region,  from   southern    British 

Columbia  to  northern  Lower  California,  west  of   the  Cascades 

and  Sierra  Nevada ;  in  winter  south  to  Cape  St.  Lucas  and  Tepic. 

719r.  Thryomanes  bawlckli  cryptns  Oberh. 

Thryomanes  bewickii  cryptus  Oberkolser,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  XXI,  1898,  425- 

[B— ,  C  \%apart,  R  (>\b part^  C  -^z  part\ 
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Geog.  Dist.  —  Texas,  except  the  extreme  western  pari,  and 
probably  north  to  Kansas,  and  south  to  Tamaulipas  and  Nuevo 
Leon,  Mexico. 

1\^d.  Thryomanos  bewlckii  charientnms  Orerh. 

Thryomanes  bewkkii  char-ienfurus  Oberholser,  Proc.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  XXI,  1898,  435- 

[B  — ,  C  — ,  R  — ,  C  — .] 
Geog,  Dist.  —  Coast  region  of    southern  California,  north  to 
about  Pasadena;  south  to  about  latitude  28°,  Lower  California; 
Santa  Catalina  Island,  Cal. 

TldfT.  Thryomanes  bewickll  calophonna  Oberh. 

Thryomarus    bewickii   calophonus    Oberholser,  Proc.    U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  XXI,  1898,  440- 

[B— ,  C  i,Zbpart,  R  dia part,  C  1ipart:\ 
Geog.  Dist.  —  Pacific  slope,  from  Oregon  to  southern  Van- 
couver Island  and  valley  of  Fraser  River,  British  Columbia. 

722^.   Anorthara  hiemaUs  helleri  Osgood. 
Kadlafa  Win  tar  Wr«n. 
Anorthura hiemalis  helleri  Osgood,  Auk,  XVIII,  April,  1901, 
181. 

[B— ,  C— ,  R— ,.C— .] 
Geog.  Dist.  —  Kadialc  Island,  Alaska. 

728.1.  Anmrthitra  mellgera  Oberh. 
Aleutian  Wren. 
Anorthura  meligera  Oberholser,  Auk,  XVII,  Jan.,  1900,  25. 
[B— ,  C— .  R— ,  C— .] 
Geog.  Dist.  —  The  westernmost  islands  of  the  Aleutian  group, 
Alaska. 
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726^.  Certhla  famlUazls  xelotes  Osgood. 

Sloira  Cr«ep«T. 

Certhia  familiaris  zelotes  Osgood,  Auk,  XVIH,  April,  1901, 
iSz. 

[B  2j$part,  C  \2part,  R  upart,  C  dt  part.^ 

Geoc.  Dist.  —  Cascade  Mountains  of  Oregon  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California. 

No.  726^,  Certhia  f.  occidentatis  Ridgw.,  thus  becomes  restricted 
to  the  Pacific  coast  region,  from  Sitka,  Alaslca,  to  Marin  County, 
California. 

736:   CotUa  faniUuis  fnaca  (Barton).     This  becomes 

Carthla  familiaris  americanns  (Bonap.),  and  will  stand 
as  in  the  Check-List,  first  and  second  editions.  The 
change  from  C.  f.  amerkana  to  C.  /.  fusca  in  the  Ninth 
Supplement  proves  to  have  been  unwarranted.  {Cf. 
Oberholser,  Auk,  April,  1899,  185.) 

742^.  Chanuea  f  asciata  plma  Osgood. 
CoMt  Wi«n-Tlt. 
Chamaa  fasaataphaa  Osgood,  Proc.  Biol.  See  Wash.  XIII, 
1899,  41. 

[B— ,  C— ,  R— ,  C— .] 
Geog.  Dist.  —  Coast  region  of   Oregon   and   California  from 
Astoria,  Oregon,  to  Marin  County,  California. 

749a.   RagalUB  calendula  grinnaUl  W.  Palmer. 
Sltkan  Kinglet. 
Reguius  calendula  grinnelH  W.  Palmer,  Auk,   XIV,  1897, 
399- 

[B— ,C— ,R— ,C— .] 
Geog.  Dist.  —  Sitka  district,  Alaska. 
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Ib^.  HylocicUft  oBtnlata  almn  Oberh. 

Alma'a  Ttumah. 
Hylockhla  ustulata  alma  Oberholser,  Auk,  XV,  Oct.  189$, 
304- 

[B— ,C— ,R— ,C— .3 
Geog.  DiST.  — Yukon   Basin,  south   to  the   Rocky  Mountain 
region,  and  west  to  Utah  and  eastern  Nevada. 

761^.  Merula  mlgratoria  achniBtera  Batchelder. 
Sontliera  Robin. 
Merula  migratoria  achrustera  Batcheldeb,  Proc.  N.  Engl. 
Z06I.  Club,  I,  1900,  104. 

[B  1 5$ part,  C  I  part,  R  T  part,  C  i  part.] 
Geog.  Dist,  — The  CaroHnas  and  Georgia. 

765a.  Sazicola  cenanthe  leucorhoa  (Gmel.). 

OTAenlaiid  Wh'eatear. 
Motacilla  leucorhoa  Gmel.  S.  N.  I,  ii,  1788,  966. 
Saxicola   cenanlhe   leucorhoa    Stejneger,   Proc.  U.    S.    Nat. 
Mus.  XXIII,  No.  laao,  1901,  476. 

[B  \n part,C  \lpart,  R  export,  C  26 part.] 
Gex>g.  Dist.  —  Greenland,  adjacent  portions  of  North  America, 
and   Iceland,   migrating,   by  way  of    the   British    Islands   and 
France,  to  western  Africa. 

The  North  American  range  of  S.  ananthe  Is  thus  restricted  to 
Alaska.  (Q^.  Stejneger,  /.  c,  and  Auk,  XVIII,  April,  1901, 
187.) 

II.     PROPOSED    CHANGES    IN    NOMENCLATURE    NOT 
ACCEPTED. 

O-avia  Forster,  1788,  vs.  Gavia  S.  G.  Gmelin,  1770  (Ninth 
Supplement,  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  p.  98.  Cf.  Reichenow,  Orn. 
Monatsb.  VIII,  Sept.  1900,  155). 
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S.  G.  Gmelin  used  the  generic  name  Larus  for  the  Gulls 
throughout  his  work  (Reise  Russl.)  and  evidently  did  not  intro- 
duce Gavia  (l.^.  I,  1770,  152}  in  a  nomenclatural  sense,  but  merely 
cited  Gavia  ridibunda  phankopos  as  the  name  under  which  Brisson 
described  the  bird  then  under  comment.  {Cf.  Allen,  Auk, 
XVIII,  July,  1901, — .)  Gaj'M  will  thus  stand  as  used  in  the 
Ninth  Supplement. 

40a.    Rissa  tridaetyla   pollicaria  vs.  Rissa  tridattyla  {cf. 
Saunders,  Cat.  Bds.  Br.  Mus.  XXV,  1S96,  305). 
The  two  forms  are  considered  as  fairly  entitled  to  recognition. 
{Cf.  Chapmam,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XII,  1899,  227.) 

159.     Somatmia  moUlBslma  boreallB  vs.  Somateria  mollis- 
sima  (cf.  Elliot,  Wild  Fowl,  1898,  294). 
The  status  of  the  two  forms  is  retained  as  in  the  Check-List. 
{Cf.  Chapman,  Bull.  Am,  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XII,  1899.  235.) 

258.    Symphemia  semipalmata   inomata   vs.  Symphemia 
s.  speculifera  {cf.  Elliot,  Auk,  XVI,  1899.  230). 
The  name  speculifera  Pucheran  is  considered  as  not  satisfactorily 
identifiable. 

310a.     Meleaglis    gallopavo    fera    vs.    MeUagris   fera    {cf 
Elliot,  Auk,  XVI,  July,  1899,  232). 

310(».     Maleaglis  gallopavo  OSCeoIa  vs.  Meleagris  fera  Osce- 
ola {cf.  Elliot,  ibid.  232), 

3IO1-.     Meleagris  gallopavo  intermedia,  vs.  Meleagris  inter- 
media {cf  Elliot,  ibid.  232). 
The  Committee  fails  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  making  any 
change  in  the  names  of  the  subspecies  of  Meleagris.  (Cf.  Ninth 
Supplement,  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  p.  108.) 

385.    Oeococcyx  callfomianns  vs.  G.  mexicanus  (Gmel.). 
(Cf.  Sharpe,  Hand  List  Bds.  II,  1900,  174.) 
Phasianus    mexicanus    Gmelin  relates    to   Geococcyx    affinis, 
and  not  to  G.  calif omianus . 
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501^.  Stoznella magna  negleeta  VS.  5/r<mf//a/W(wiVraffa  {rf. 
Bangs,  Proc.  N.  Engl.  Zofil.  Club,  I,  1899,  20). 
The  description  by  Brisson,  on  which  Sturnus  ludoriciana  Linn, 
is  based,  does  not  satisfactorily  apply  to  S.  m.  negkcla,  aside  from 
the  improbability  of  Brisson  having  specimens  at  that  early  date 
collected  within  the  range  of  neglecia.  The  attempt  to  revive 
the  name  from  Swainson  is  contrary  to  current  usage  in  similar- 
cases. 

QniBCalns  Vieill.    (i8i6)vs.  Scaphidura  Swains.  (1827). 

{Cf.  RiDGWAY,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.  Ill,  1901,  151). 

Scaphidurus  was  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  Quiscalus,  which 

was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  preoccupied  in  botany,  and  is 

consequently   a    pure    synonym   of    Quiscalus.       Scaphidurus    as 

reinstated  by  Ridgway  (/.  c^-^Megatjuiscalus  Cassin. 

519.    Carpodacns  mexicanns  frontalis  vs.  C.  m.  obscurus 
(ef.  Oberholser,  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  186). 
As  Fringilla  frontalis  Vieillot,  1817,  is  simply  the  reference  of 
Loxia  frontalis  Lath,  to  the  genus  Fringilla,  and  not  a  new  name, 
Fringilla  frontalis  Say,  1824,  is  obviously  not  invalidated. 

534<i.  Paaserina  nivalis  townsendt  vs.  Passerina  townsendi 
{ef.  W.  Palmer,  Fur  Seals  and  Fur  Seal  Islands  N.  Pac. 
Oc.  Ill,  1899,  423  ;  Grinnell,  Condor,  III,  1901,  20.) 

The  proposed  change  is  not  deemed  necessary. 

719.1.     Thryomanes  lencophrys  vs.  Thryomanes  bavickii  leu- 
cophrys  {cf  OBERHotSER,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  XXI,  1898, 
443-) 
The  reasons  given  for  the  proposed  change  are  not  considered 

satisfactory. 

Tlhb.    Cistothoms  palnstiis  grisens    Brewster  vs.    Cisto- 
thorus  griseus  {cf.  Wayne,  Auk,  XVI,  Oct.  1899,  362). 
The  proposed  change  is  deemed  inadvisable  at  present. 
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III.     Species  and  Subspecies  kot  Accepted. 
Fulmarus  glacialis  columha  Anthony,  Auk,  XII,  Oct.   1895, 
372.     Considered  as    not  separable  from  Fulmarus  rod- 
gersi. 
Alopochen  agypHams  (\.inti.').=Chenalopex  agyp/iatus  auct. 
Cf.  KiRKWooD,  Auk,  XVII,  Jan.  1900,  64. 
Examples  of  this  species  are  so  often  brought  to  this  country 
alive  that  it  seems  unwise  to  admit  the  species  to  the  Checlc-List 
as  an  Old  World  straggler,  the  probabilities  being  that  the  few 
specimens  of  apparently  wild  birds  thus  far  taken  have  escaped 
from  aviaries. 

Asio   accipitrinus    mcilhennyi  Stone,  Proc.   Acad.  Nat.  Sci, 
Phila.  1899,  478. 
Considered  as  merely  the  pale  phase  of  A.  aecipitrinui,  of  wide 
and  irregular  distribution,  but  liable  to  occur  anywhere,  and  by 
no  means  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Picoides  americanus  bacatus  Bangs,  Auk,  XVII,  April,  1900, 

136. 

Regarded  as  a  synonym  of  PUoides  americanus  Brehm,  which  is 
taken  tn  the  same  sense  as  heretofore  in  the  Check-List. 

Picoides  americanus  labradorius    Bancs,  Auk,  XVII,  April 
1900,  138. 
Considered  as  not  separable  from  Picoides  americanus  Brehm. 

Sayomis  saya  yukonensis  Bishop,  Auk,  XVII,  April,  1900, 
IIS- 
The  differences  claimed  are  considered  too  slight  and  incon- 
stant for  recognition  in  nomenclature. 

Cyanocitta  stelleri  carbonacea  Grinnell,  Condor,  II,  1900, 
127. 
Not  considered  worthy  of  recognition  by  name. 

Aphelocoma   californica    immanis    Grinnell,    Auk,    XVIII, 
April,  1901,  188. 
Differences  too  slight  to  warrant  recc^nition  in  nomenclature. 
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Leueostide  kadiaka  McGregor,  Condor,  III,  1901,  8.     Sep- 
arates issued  Nov.  25,  1900. 
Considered  not  separable  from  LeucostUle  griseonucha. 

Acanthis  cannabina  (Linn.).     Cf.  Thayer,  Auk,  XVII,  Oct. 
1900,  3S8. 
The  specimen  here  recorded  was  doubtless  an  escaped  cage- 
bird. 

Amphispiza  belli  elementea  Ridgway,  Auk,  XV,  July,   1898, 
230. 
Not  satisfactorily  distingishable  from  A.  bflli. 

Zatntlodia    melanocepkala    tnicrorhyncha   Grinnell,  Condor, 
II,  1900,  ia8. 
Alleged  characters  too  slight  to  require  recognition  in  nomen- 
<:lature. 

Pipilo  maculalus  faleifcr  McGregor,  Condor,  II,  1900,  43. 
Not  separable  from  Pipilo  maculalus  atraius  Ridgw. 

Hirundo    erythrogasira    unalaschkensii    (Gmel.).       Cf.    W. 
Palmer,  Fur  Seals  and  Fur  Seal  Isl.  N.  Pac.  Oc.  Ill,  1899, 
421. 
Not  separable  from  H.  erythrogasira.    As  to  the  name  Hirundo 
unalasckensis  Gmelln,  cf.  Allen,  Auk,  XVIII,  April,  1901,  177. 

Lanius  borealts  invictui  Grinnell,  Pac.  Coast  Avifauna,  I, 
1900,  54. 
Characters  too  slight  and  inconstant  for  recognition  in  nomen- 
clature. 

Dendroica  coronata  homeri  McGregor,  Bull.  Cooper  Cm. 
Club,  I,  1899,31. 
The  alleged  differences  are  loo  slight  and  inconstant. 

Thryomanes  bewickH  eremopAilus   Oberholser,  Proc.  U.  S, 
Nat.  Mus.  XXI,  1898,  427. 
Not  distinguishable  from  Thryomanes  bewitkii  bairdi. 
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Thryomanes    bemUkU  drymtxcus    Oberholskr,  Proc.    U.   S. 
Nat.  Mus.  XXI,  1898.  437- 
Not  separable  from  Thryomanes  b.  spilurus. 

Thryomanes  bewickU  nesophilus  Oberholser,  Proc.   U.    S. 
Nat.  Mus.  XXI,  1898,  442. 
Not  separable  from  Thryomanes  b.  spilurus. 

Thryolhorits  eerroensis  Anthony,  Auk,  XIV,  April,    1897, 
166. 
Not  separable  from  Thryomanes  leucophrys. 

Pariis  gambeli  thayert  Birtwell,  Auk,  XVIII,  April,  1901, 
166. 
Based  on  specimens  of  Parus  gambeli  stained  by  contact  with 
tree  trunks  blackened  by  fire. 

Parus  rufescens  barlowi  Grisseia^  Condor,  II,  1900,  127. 
A  synonym  of  Parus  rufescens  neglectus. 

HylodChla  ftisceseens  fuliginosa   Howe,   Auk,   XVII,   July, 

1900,  270. 

Considered  as  a  synonym  of  H.f.  salidcola. 

IV.     Deferred  for  further  Investigation. 

The  names  printed  in  heavy-faced  type  are  already  in  the 
Check-List. 

Many  of  the  following  cases  were  deferred  on  account  of  lack 
of  material  for  their  proper  consideration;  others  involve  ques- 
tions of  nomenclature  as  well  as  ornithology  that  require  careful 
consideration. 

Cyclorrhynchns  vs.  Phaleris  {cf.   Grant,  Cat  Eds.   Br. 
Mus.  XXVI,  1898,  607. 

51a.    Lams  ai^antatns  Bmlthsonianns  vs  Z.  argentatus  {cf. 
Knight,   Auk,   XVII,   1900,   63 ;   Dwight,  ibid.  XVIII, 

1901,  58-61). 
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It  seems  desirable  to  examine  a  large  number  of   European 
specimens  before  deciding  the  case. 

86a.  Fnlmams  glaclallB  minor  vs.  Fulmarus  glacialis  {cf. 
Salvin,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  XXV,  1896,  426 ;  Chapman, 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XII,  1899,  229). 

94.  Pnfflnos  sttieklandi  vs.  Puffinm  griseus  {cf.  Salvin, 
Cat.  Bds.  Br.  Mus.  XXV,  1896,  386). 

120.  Fhalacrocorax  dilophiu  vs.  Pkalaerocorax  aurilus  {cf. 

Grant,  Cat.  Bds.  Br.  Mus.  XXVI,  1898,  373). 

121.  Phalacroooraz  mezlcanaa  vs.    Pkalaerocorax    vigua 

mexicanus  {cf.  Grant,  /.  c.  378-383.) 

123fi,  123i^.  Phalacrocoraz  palagicns  robiuttu  et  rasplan- 
dens  vs.  Pkalaerocorax pelagkus  {cf.  Grant,  /.  c.  361). 

124.  Phalacrocoraz  orile  vs.  Pkalaerocorax  bitristatus  {cf. 
Grant,  /.  c.  358). 

127.  Pelecanns  califomlcns  vs.  Pekcanus  fuscus  californicus 
{cf.  Grant,  Cat.  Bds.  Br.  Mus.  XXVI,  1898,  478). 

Olor  vs.   Cygnus  {cf.  Elliot,  Auk,  XVI,  July,  1899,  226- 
229). 

193.  Ardea  ward!  vs.  A.  herodias  wardi  {cf.  Chapman,  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XIV,  1901,  88). 

211.  Rallns  crepitans  vs.  Rallus  longiroslrU  crepitans  [cf. 
RiDGWAV,  Man.  N.  Am.  Bds.  1896,  137,  587). 

211(1.     RalloB    cropitans  satnratos   vs.   Rallus   longirostris 
saturatus  {cf.  Ridcwav,  /.  i-.). 

211,1.  Rallus  BCOtUi  vs.  Rallus  longirostris  scottii{cf.  Ridgwav, 
/.  c.  587). 

Rallus  la>ipes  Bangs.  Bull.  N.  Engl.  Z06I.  Club,  I,  1899,  45. 
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216.1.    Porzana  cotamicnliM  {cf.  McLain,  Bull.  Coop«r  Om. 
Club,  I,  1899,  99). 

Specimens  recently  received  from  California,  but  not  yet  criti- 
cally determined,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  would  be  premature  to 
take  the  action  proposed,  namely,  to  remove  the  species  from  the 
Check-List. 

[230.1.]     OalUnago  major  (Gmel.)   vs.  Gallinago  media  {cf 
Oberholser,  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  179). 
The  name  media  from  either  Frisch  or  Gerini  is  clearly  not 
tenable,  these  authors  being  not  consistently  binominal. 

323.    Macrorhamphns  ■colopaceos  vs.  Macrorhamphus  gris- 
eus  siolopaceus  (cf.  Howe,  Auk,  XIII,  April,  1901,  161J. 

277<T.    2lgialltis  meloda  clrcnmcincta  vs.  ^.  mehda. 

Again  deferred,  the  case  not  having  been  reinvestigated, 
through  oversight. 

287.    Heematopus  bachmani  vs.  H.  mger  (Pallas).     [Cf. 
Sharps,  Hand-List  Bds.  I,  1899,  147.) 

Mehagris  gallopavo   mcrriami  NELSON,  Auk,   XVII,  April, 

1900,  120. 

317.     Zenalda  lenalda  vs.  Zenaida  meridionaiis  {cf  Forbes  & 
Robinson,  Bull.  Liverpool  Mus.  I,  1899,  36). 

358.     Falco  richardsoni  vs.  Falco  columbarius  richardsoni  {cf. 
Bishop,  N.  Am.  Fauna,  No.  19,  1900,  75). 

Strigldte  vs.  Aluconidce  {cf  Coues,  Auk,  XVII,  Jan.  1900, 

65)- 
StrtX  vs.  AiucO  {cf  COUES,  /.  c). 

377.     Snmia  nlnla  vs.    Sumia   ulula  doliata  (Pall.).      Cf 
Sharpe,  Hand-List  Bds.  I,  1899,  296. 
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Pico  ides    arcticus    tenuirostris    Bangs,    Auk,   XVII,   April, 
1900,  131. 

Antrostomns  vs.    Caprimulgus  {cf.    Clark,  Auk,  XVIIl, 
April,  1901,  169). 

450.     MyioietetM  tezensia  vs.  Myioxetetes  similis  texensis  {ef. 
Nelson,  Auk,  XVII,  April,  1900,  124. 

ContopOB  Cab.  vs.  Honzopus  Oberh.  {cf.  Oberholser,  Auk, 
XVI,  Oct.  1899,331). 

Contopus  riehardsonii  saturatus  Bishop,  Auk,  XVII,  April, 


Agelaius  phxnUeus  fortis  Ridgway,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci. 
Iir,  1901,  153. 

Agelaius  phaniceus  neutralis  Ridgway,  ibid. 

Agelaius  phaniceus  caurinus  Ridgway,  ibid. 

601a.  Stnmella  magna  naglecta  vs.  Sturmlla  negleela  {cf. 
Oberholser,  Froc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  XXII,  1900,  231; 
Chapman,  Bull.  Am.   Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XIII,  1900,  297- 

320). 

501fi.  Stnmella  magna  hoc^Mol  Stone,  vs.  Stumella  magna 
mexicana  {cf.  Chapman,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XIII, 
1900,  298,  303). 

Stumella  magna  argutula  Bangs,  Proc.  N.  Engl.  Z06I.  Club, 
I,  1S99,  20. 

Icterus  cucullatus  senmtli  Ridgwav,  Pioc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci. 
Ill,  1901,  152. 

Loxia  curvirosira  bendirei  (Ridgway).  Cf.  Merriam,  N.  Am. 
Fauna,  No.  16,  1899,  123. 
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514a.  Amphispiza  belli  nevadeo^  vs.  A.  Heradensis  {cf. 
Grinnell,  Auk,  XV,  1898,  59:  Fisher,  ibid.  190). 

Mehspisa  fasctata  eauritia  Ridcwav,  Auk,  XVI,  Jan.  1899, 

36. 
Mehs pita  fas ciala  cooperi  Ridoway,  ibid.  35. 
Melospiza  fasciata puiillula  Ridgway,  U>id.  35. 
Mehspiza  fasciata  ingersolli  McGregor,  Bull.   Cooper  Om, 

Club,  I,  1899,35. 
Melospiza  melodta  cleonenst!  McGregor,  ibid.  87. 
Melospiia  melodia  kenaiensis  Ridgwav,  Auk,  XVII,  Jan.,  1900, 

29. 
Melospiza  sanaka   McGregor,  Condor,  III,  Jan.  1901,  87. 

(Separates  issued  Nov.  25,  1900), 
Passerella  iliaca  fuliginosa  R I  DC  WAY,  Auk,  XVI,  Jan.   1899, 

36. 

Passerella  iliaca  annectens  Ridgway,  Auk,  XVII,  Jan.  1900, 

3°- 
Passerella  iliaca  insularis  Ridgway,  ibid.  30. 
Passerella  iliaca  townsendi  Ridgway,  ibid.  30. 

612.  Patrochelidon  \ya^ittaia^KH\^.  P.  pyrrkomta(^\i.\\A.^. 
{Cf.  Sharpe  &  WvATT,  Mon.  Hirun.  II,  523,  tt.  seq^. 

Lanius  ludovicianus    migrans  W.   Palmer,  Auk,  XV,  July, 
1898,  248. 
While  the  form  appears  entitled  to  recognition  there  are  ques- 
tions of  synonymy  in  the  case  which  are  likely  to  aSect  the  name. 

Geothlypis  trichas  brachidfictyla  (Swains.),  W.  Palmer,  Auk, 
XVII,  July,  1900,  221. 

«81j.  Geothlypis  trichas  Ignota  vs.  G.  t.  roscoe.  {Cf.  W. 
Palmer,  Auk,  XVII,  July,  1900,  221 ;  Chapman,  ibid. 
389 ;  Palmer  and  Chapman,  ibid.  XVIII,  April,  1901,  197, 
198.) 
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Salpinctes    obsoletus  puherius  Grinkell,    Auk,  XV,    1898, 
238. 

740a.    Pams  hndsonlcns  •tonayi  vs.  Pams  h.  et'ura  {cf. 
Grinnell,  Pac.  Coast  Avifauna,  I,  1900,  60). 

Parus  hudsonicus  evura  CouES.     {^Cf.  Bishop,  Auk,  XVII, 

April,  1900,  118.) 
Chamaa  fasciata  intermedia  Griknell,  Condor,  II,  1900,  86. 

742<i.    Chamma  fasciata  henshawl  vs.  C.  /aseiata.      {Cf. 
Osgood,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.  XIII,  1899,  41.) 

Hyloekhla    aonalaickka    verecunda    Osgood,    Auk,    XVIII, 

April,  1901,  183. 
Hesperocichla  navia  meruloides   (Swains.).     {Cf.  Grinnell, 

Auk,  XVIII,  April,  1901,  142.) 

In  addition  to  the  above,  action  was  deferred  in  reference  to  the 
following  generic  and  subgeneric  names,  most  of  which  are  in  the 
Check-List  as  representing  subgeneric  groups.  Many  of  them 
should  doubtless  be  raised  to  generic  rank,  but  it  seems  desirable 
to  defer  the  matter  till  the  whole  list  can  be  more  carefully  consid- 
ered than  was  possible  at  the  recent  sessions  of  the  Committee. 


Actodromas  Kaup. 
j^gialeus  Reichenb. 
Ancylocheilus  Kaup, 
Aristonetta  Baird. 
Arquatella  Baird. 
Astur  Laeip. 
Asyndesmus  Coues. 
Buteola  Bonap. 
Butorides  Blyth. 
Cen turns  Swains. 
Charitonetta  Stejn. 
Chroicocephalus  Eyton 
Cotumiculus  Bonap. 


Cymochorea  Coues. 
Dichromanassa  Ridg^v. 
Dytes  Kaup. 
Eudomychura   Oberk.  (  =  Mic- 

ruria  Grant). 
Exanthemops  Elliot. 
Florida  Baird. 
Fuligula  Steph. 
Herodias  Bote. 
Hesperiphona  Bonap. 
Heteropygia  Coues. 
Hierofalco  Cuvier. 
Hydranassa  Baird.  . 
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Hydrocoleus  Kaup. 

Passerculus  Bonap. 

Iridoprocne  Coues. 

Pelidna  CuvUr. 

Limonites  Sharpe. 

Phcebetria  Reichenb. 

Lophophanes  Kaup. 

Picicorvus  Bonap. 

Nurtallomis  Ridgw. 

Podasocys  Coues. 

Nyctanassa  Reielunb. 

Proctopus  Kaup. 

Ochthodromus  Reicfunb. 

Pseuduria  Sharpe. 

Ortygops  Heine. 

Psiloscops  Coues. 

Oxyechus  Rekhmb. 

Tachytriorchis  Kaup. 

Pallasicarbo  Coues. 

Telmatod)rtes  Cab. 

Errata, 

Check-List,  2d  ed.,  p.  34,  No.  99,  in  the  reference  "  Auk,  III,  July 

1886,  300, "  for  300  read  390. 
Ninth  Supplement,  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  p.  135.     The  second  refer- 
ence under  yazn  should  be 
Anorthura  hUntalis  padjka  Ridgw.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.  VI, 
1883,  94. 

Ninth  Supplement,  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  iit.     Insert  above  No. 
435  the  following : 

Genus  ATTHIS  Keich, 

^/M^  Reichenbach,  Aufz.  der  Colib.  1853,  11.    Type,  Ornys' 
mia  heloisa  Less.  &  Dk  Lattre. 
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Bird-Lore's  special  altn  during  the  coming  yetr  will  be  to  atsitt 
teachen  and  studenti  of  bird*  by  telling  them^juat  what  to  teach  and  ju«I  what 
to  study  at  the  propec  leaaon.  It  will,  therefore,  publish  a  series  of  articles,  bj 
authorities,  on  the  birds  of  a  number  of  localities  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  including  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco,  in  which  tlie  more  important  events  in  the  bird-life  of  each 
month  will  be  pointed  oul.  and  lists  of  the  birds  of  the  month  be  );lven.  To 
these  will  be  added  'Suggestions  for  the  Months'  Study'  and  'Suggestions  for 
the  Months' Reading.'  Under  the  former  attention  will  be  called  to  the  more  char- 
acteristic phases  of  the  bird-life  of  the  year  as  they  are  controlled  by  season,  such 
subjects  as  migration,  mating,  singing,  nesting,  molting,  etc..  being  con- 
sidered in  their  due  time.  Under  the  latter,  references  will  be  given  to  the  nat- 
ural history  literature  of  the  season.  The  whole  thus  forms  a  definite  plan  of 
study  which,  it  Is  believed,  will  be  of  tt.e  utmost  value  to  the  inalruclor,  to  the 
independent  observer,  and  to  bird-clubs  and  natural  history  societies-  In  this 
connection  much  assistance  will  be  rendered  by  Bird-Lokb's  Advisory  CauH- 
cii.  composed  of  over  Rfty  prominent  ornithologists,  residing  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  who  have  consented  to  respond  to  requests  for 
information  and  advice. 

While  a  number  of  the  more  general  articles  for  the  year  will  bear  on  the 
month's  subject  for  study,  as,  for  instance  Dr.  Dwight's  paper  or)  'How  Birds 
Molt,'  there  will  also  be  contributions  of  wide  popular  interest,  among  the  more 
Important  of  which  may  Ik  mentioned  an  address  on  Audubon,  bv  Dr.  Elliot 
Coucs;  letters  written  by  Audubon  in  1S361  John  Burroughs*  list  of  his  rarer  bird 
visitors;  Frank  M.  Chapman's  fully  illustrated  account  of  a  bird-nesting  expedi- 
tion with  this  genial  naturalist;  Ernest  Seton-Thompson's  'How  to  Know  the 
Hawks  and  Owls' (illustrated);  Tudor  Jeoks' -From  an  Amateur  Point  of  View'; 
T.  S.  Palmer's  'Ostrich  Farming  in  America' (illustrated):  F.  A.  LucaE"B[rdsof 
Walrus  Island,'  with  remarkable  illustrations ;  H.  W.  Henshaw's  'Impressions  of 
Hawaiian  Birds';  C.  Will  Beebe's  illustrated  account  of  some  of  the  birds  under 
his  charge  at  the  New  York  Zoological  Garden,  and  an  important  paper  on 
Bird  Protection  in  Great  Britain,'  by  Montagu  Sharpe,  chairman  of  the  English 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds. 

Increased  space  will  be  devoted  to  reviews  of  current  literature,  the  ornith- 
ological magazines  coming  in  for  their  share  of  attention  ;  Dr.  J,  Dwight.  Jr., 
reviewing  '  The  Auk,'  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  'The  Osprey'and  '  Wilson  Bulletin.'  and 
Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  'The  Condor.' 
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Its  method  of  study  is  rev<j 

and  forly-one  illustrations  i 

distance  of  about  two  feet  I 

teresling  neries  of  bird  pictures  ever  publUihed.     Such  short  range 

photography  has  never  before  been  heard  of.   Mr.  Heni<:k  has  noted  and  pictured  every 

movement  of  scores  of  bird  families  at  home,  their  growth  and  history.   This  remarkable 

book  gives  a  new  authoritativeness  to  the  science,  and  a  new  delight  to  lovers  of  birds. 

By  FRANCIS  II.  HERIilCK.  of  the  Depatlment  of  Piologj-,  Adelbert  College. 
Frontispiece  in  photogravure.     Quarto,  (2.50  net.     Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
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THE  CONDOR, 


A  24-page  bi-monthlv,  illiistrnted  mngnzine,  issued  on  the  fifleentli  of  each 
alterniite  month,  anil  aimed  to  fill  the  field  of  an  up-to-date  bird  Journal, 
publishing  articles  of  special  interest  to  technical  ornitliologists,  nidologisls 
and  active  field  workers  generollv.  The  two  volumes  thus  far  completed 
outline  (he  journal's  policv  and  scope  for  the  future,  and  II  can  safelj  be 
assumed  the  THE  CONUOft  for  1901  will  eclipse  Its  previous  record  in  extent 
and  value  of  material  published. 

Vol,  I  tiSgg),  $f.  Vol.  II  <I9C«),  Si.;  Current  Volume,  St. 
PACIFIC  COAST  AVIFAUNA  NO.  I. 
"  Birds  of  the  Kotzebue  Sound  Region,  Alaska,"  by  Joseph  Grinnell.  A  large 
octuvi)  8opage  publication,  embracing  an  accurate,  detailed  and  interesting 
narraUve  of  the  author's  experiences  among  the  birds  of  the  Far  N'orth,  during 
a  year's  sojourn  north  of  the  Arctic  circle.  The  biographies  of  the  113  species 
and  subspecies  of  birds  treated  in  the  paper  are  unusually  valuable,  and  the 
paper  is  accompanied  by  a  3-page  tnap  of  the  region. 

A  sample  copy  of 'The  Ca--.dor'  will  be  mailed  on  application.     Add[«ts 
nil  subscriptions  and  ci -!---!---  .- 
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AN    ORNITHOLOGICAL    MYSTERY. 

BY  WILLIAM   BREWSTER. 

"Even  yedhou  art  to  me 
N'obird:   but  an  invisible  Thing, 
A  Voite.  a  mvBlerv."  —  Wordsv/or/A. 

In  these  days  of  multitudinous  bird  observers,  when  so  many  of 
the  questions  [hat  both  perplexed  and  stimulated  the  students  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  have  been  set  finally  at  rest,  It  is 
refreshing  to  happen  on  an  ornithological  mystery;  one,  more- 
over, possessing  no  slight  interest  and  importance  since  it 
concerns  a  bird  which  is  known  to  the  ornithologists  of  eastern 
Massachusetts,  as  the  Cuckoo  was  to  Wordsworth,  on!y  by   its 

At  about  six  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  June  7,  i88g,  I  heard 
in  Cambridge,  among  the  dense  beds  of  cat-tail  flags  which  sur- 
round Pout  Pond,  some  bird  notes,  rail-like  in  character  but 
wholly  new  to  me.  They  proved  equally  so  to  Mr.  Walter  Faxon 
and  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey,  whom  I  took  to  the  place  later  that  same 
evening.  Together  we  listened  to  the  bird  for  upward  of  an  hour 
during  which  he  was  rarely  silent  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two  at 
a  time.  As  we  were  unable  to  obtain  any  clue  to  his  identity,  and 
as  his  song  invariably  began  with  a  series  of  kick-kicks  we  chris- 
tened him  the  '  Kicker '  by  which  name  he  has  since  been  known 
among  the  Cambridge  ornithologists. 
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In  the  course  of  the  following  fortnight,  most  of  which  Mr. 
Faxon  and  I  devoted  to  searching  for  '  Kickers,'  two  more  birds 
were  heard  in  another  part  of  the  Fresh  Pond  Swamps,  two  in  the 
meadows  bordering  Beaver  Brook  (one  near  the  VVaverly  Oaks, 
the  other  in  Rock  Meadow,  Belmont),  one  on  the  edge  of  Great 
Meadow,  East  Lexington,  three  in  the  Neponset  River  meadows 
near  Readville,  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Sudbury  River  just  above 
Concord,  ^wAfive  in  a  meadow  near  the  mouth  of  West  Brook  in 
Sudbury. 

Most  of  the  birds  just  mentioned  were  in  verj-  wet  meadows  or 
swamps,  either  among  the  wild  grasses  which  grow  so  luxuriantly 
in  such  places,  or  in  beds  of  tall  rushes  or  cat-tail  flags.  We 
sometimes  heard  them  in  the  early  forenoon  or  late  afternoon  and 
■once  or  twice  at  high  noon,  when  the  sun  was  shining  brightly. 
As  a  rule,  however,  they  did  not  begin  calling  before  sunset  and 
were  seldom  in  full  cry  until  twilight  had  fallen,  after  which  iheir 
notes  were  uttered  almost  incessantly,  at  short,  regular  intervals, 
certainly  far  into  the  night  and  probably  up  to  daybreak  the  next 
morning.  From  this  it  will  appear  that  their  haunts  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  Carolina  and  Virginia  Rails  and  their  periods  of 
greatest  activity  to  an  even  larger  degree,  nocturnal. 

Their  voices,  also,  were  unmistakably  rail-like.  Their  notes 
varied  considerably  in  number  —  as  well  as  somewhat  in  form  and 
quality —  not  only  with  different  birds  but  with  the  same  individ- 
ual at  different  limes.     The  commonest  forms  were  as  follows:  — 

Kik-kik-kik,  qiiieah. 

Kik-kik'kik,  ki-quieah. 

Kik-ki-ki'ki,  ki-qiiisah. 

K\c-kk,  k)c-kic,  lAc-kic^  ki(-kic,  ki-queeah. 

The  kk-kk  notes  were  very  like  those  which  the  Virginia  Rail 
uses  to  call  together  her  scattered  young,  but  they  were  at  least 
thrice  as  loud.  Although  usually  given  in  rather  rapid  succession 
they  were  sometimes  divided  by  distinct  if  short  intervals 
(indicated  above  by  commas)  into  groups  of  twos  or  occasionally 
of  threes.  These  pauses  gave  them  the  effect  of  being  uttered 
with  a  certain  degree  of  hesitancy  or  in  a  tentative  spirit,  as  if  the 
bird  were  clearing  its  throat  or  attuning  its  voice  to  exactly  the 
right  pitch  before  venturing  on  what  was  evidently  his  supreme 
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effort,  the  terminal  quieah.  This  note,  which  might  perhaps  be 
as  well  rendered  by  quker,  or  even  simply  kher,  and  which  was 
occasionally  doubled  and  sometimes  wholly  omitted,  formed  the 
only  really  characteristic  and  at  all  times  unmistakable  part  of 
the  song.  It  was  a  shrill,  slightly  tremulous  squeal  or  crow, 
given  with  exceeding  emphasis  and  vigor  and  reminding  us  by 
turns  of  the  rolling  chirrup  which  a  chipmunk  makes  just  as  he 
dives  into  his  hole,  o£  the  sudden  outcry  of  a  half-grown  chicken 
when  it  is  pecked  by  one  of  its  companions,  or  of  the  crow  of  a 
young  rooster.  Near  at  hand  it  seemed  louder  than  the  kk-kic 
notes  but  the  latter  carried  much  the  further  —  sometimes  to  a 
distance  of  fully  haif-a-mile  when  the  air  was  damp  and  still  — 
whereas  the  crow,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  could  not 
be  heard  at  more  than  halt  that  distance. 

That  the  notes  just  described  constitute  what,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  ornithologist,  must  be  regarded  as  a  true  song  seems 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  they  were  uttered  at  such  frequent  and 
regular  intervals,  often  for  hours  at  a  time.  Indeed,  the  bird 
when  engaged  in  producing  them  .could  not  well  have  found 
opportunity  for  doing  anything  else.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  often  changed  his  position  during  his  brief  periods  of 
silence,  for  his  voice  varied  more  or  less  in  intensity  or  volume 
with  successive  utterances,  the  increase  and  decrease  In  volume 
being  usually  graduated  but  sometimes  rather  abrupt.  Ordinarily 
every  fourth  or  fifth  repetition  came  especially  loud  and  full  but 
occasionally  a  particularly  distinct  utterance  immediately  suc- 
ceeded an  exceptionally  faint  one.  Perhaps  the  bird  while  sing- 
ing faced  in  different  directions,  making  a  quarter  turn  after  each 
series  of  calls,  as  the  Woodcock  does  while  peeping  ;  or  he  may 
have  been  merely  running  about  in  the  grass  calling  at  times  in 
open  spaces,  at  others  among  or  beneath  herbage  sufficiently 
dense  to  muffle  the  sound  of  his  voice.  The  general  effect  of  his 
song,  while  certainly  far  from  musical,  was  not  unpleasing  and  the 
terminal  crow  had  a  delightfully  merry  or  rather  joyous  quality  as 
if  the  bird,  reveling  in  the  rare  June  weather  amid  the  lush  grass 
of  his  favorite  meadows,  were  altogether  too  happy  to  contain 
himself.  Indeed,  there  were  times  when  this  note,  rising  above 
the  croaking  of  innumerable  frogs  and  the  rustling  of  wind  among 
the  reeds,  sounded  like  a  shrill,  exultant  little  cheer. 
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Needless  to  say  we  spared  no  efforts  to  get  a  sight  of  the  bird 
while  he  was  singing  in  the  early  evening  twilight  or,  sometimes 
with  the  aid  of  a  keen-nosed  dog,  to  flush  him  by  day  from  the 
rank  vegetation  of  his  difficult  haunts,  but  all  such  attempts 
proved  futile;  and  when  his  singing  season  waned  and  finally 
came  to  its  close,  about  the  end  of  June,  we  had  obtained  no 
definite  evidence  as  to  his  identity. 

So  far  as  we  know  the  '  Kicker '  has  never  since  returned  to 
any  of  the  localities  above  mentioned  but  I  noted  one  at  Falmouth, 
Massachusetts,  in  1890,  and  in  the  extensive  marshes  opposite  my 
camp  on  the  Concord  River  (about  two  miles  below  the  town  centre 
of  Concord)  one  was  singing  on  the  evening  of  June  22,  1892,  and 
another  nearly  every  evening  from  May  18  to  June  12,  1898; 
while  I  heard  at  least  three  and  I  think  four  different  birds  in 
these  meadows  during  the  last  week  of  June,  1901. 

The  Falmouth  bird  began  singing  shortly  after  sunset  on  June 
25,  near  a  house  at  which  I  had  arrived  late  that  afternoon. 
Whenever  I  was  awake  during  the  following  night  his  merry 
littie  crow  came  distinctly  to  my  ears  through  the  open  windows 
of  my  room,  at  the  usual  short,  regular  intervals.  On  the  pre- 
vious evening  I  had  traced  the  sound  to  its  source,  and  by  a  rough 
process  of  triangulation  had  fixed  the  position  of  the  bird  at  about 
the  centre  of  a  fresh  water  meadow  that  lay  just  behind  the  beach 
ridge  in  the  bottom  of  a  bowl-shaped  hollow  surrounded  by  sandy, 
upland  fields  and  pastures.  Early  the  next  morning  I  examined 
the  place  more  carefully.  The  meadow  scarce  exceeded  an  acre 
in  extent.  Most  of  it  was  comparatively  dry,  and  having  been 
burned  over  the  previous  autumn  or  winter  was  covered  only  by  a 
short  and  rather  sparse  growth  of  young  grass  but  the  course  of  a 
sluggish  brook  and  the  edges  of  some  intersecting  ditches  which 
imperfectly  drained  it  had  escaped  the  fire  and  were  bordered  by 
fringes  of  tall  grasses,  weeds  and  cat-tail  flags,  representing  the 
growths  of  several  successive  seasons.  These  belts  of  cover, 
although  dense  enough  to  be  impervious  to  the  eye,  were  so  very 
narrow  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  search  them  thoroughly  and 
I  soon  satisfied  myself  that  they  sheltered  no  nest  of  any  kind, 
not  even  a  sparrow's ;  after  which  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
open  ground.     I  had  scarce  begun  to  scan  attentively  its  level. 
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brilliantly  green  surface  when  I  saw,  only  a  few  paces  away,  a 
light  yellowish  object  which  I  took,  at  first,  to  be  the  crown  of  an 
old  straw  hat,  but  which,  on  nearer  inspection,  proved  to  be  a 
nest  unlike  any  that  I  had  ever  before  found.  It  was  a  domed 
structure,  somewhat  resembling  that  made  by  our  field  mouse 
but  flatter  and  broader.  The  materials,  also,  were  coarser  and  more 
skilfully  and  substantially  put  together,  being  firmly  interwoven 
about  the  edges  with  the  stems  of  the  surrounding  grasses.  The 
dome  was  composed  wholly  of  the  stalks  and  blades  of  coarse 
grasses,  perfectly  dry  and  bleached  to  a  dull  yellowish  hue.  I 
examined  this  nest  for  some  time  before  I  could  discover  its 
entrance,  for  the  slightly  arched  top  seemed  at  first  to  unite  every- 
where with  the  sides  and  bottom.  But  by  stooping  low  I  at 
length  detected  in  the  side  towards  the  east  a  circular  hole  of 
about  the  size  of  that  made  by  our  Downy  Woodpecker,  and 
sheltered  above  by  a  sort  of  hood  which  projected  out  over  it 
from  the  edge  of  the  dome.  Leading  directly  to  this  opening 
was  a  well-worn  run-way  over  which,  for  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
inches  from  the  nest,  the  short  living  grasses  had  been  bent  down 
and  loosely  intertwined  so  as  to  form  an  efifective  yet  inconspic- 
uous screen.  On  still  closer  examination  I  found  that  the  nest 
was  certainly  that  of  some  bird,  for  the  interior  was  roomy  and 
carefully  finished  while  the  bottom  had  that  unmistakable  saucer 
shape  common  to  most  birds'  nests.  The  lining  was  of  coarse, 
dry  grass  blades  neatly  and  smoothly  arranged.  Apparently  the 
structure  was  Only  just  completed  for  it  was  quite  empty  and  there 
were  no  signs  to  indicate  that  it  had  ever  contained  eggs  or 
young. 

Mr.  Faxon  saw  it  w  situ  a  few  days  later.  I  kept  it  under 
close  observation  for  a  week  or  more  but  although  I  was  careful 
not  to  disturb  it,  even  by  tramping  down  the  grass  by  which  it 
was  surrounded,  it  must  have  been  deserted  immediately  after  my 
first  visit  for  no  eggs  were  laid  in  it.  Nor  was  the  '-Kicker' 
heard  again  in  that  locality.  He  was  the  only  bird  of  any  kind 
that  I  found  in  or  near  the  meadow,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
overrun  by  cats  and  dogs  belonging  to  houses  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  No  doubt  some  of  these  animals  either  killed  or 
drove  away  both  him  and  his  mate. 
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Thus  much  for  the  history  of  a  case  which,  in  respect  to  its 
difficulties,  is  without  parallel  in  the  experience  of  those  of  us  who 
have  been  engaged  in  its  investigation.  In  formulating  the 
inferences  which  its  consideration  suggests,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
keep  well  within  limits  justified  by  the  evidence  which,  although 
largely  of  a  circumstantial  or  even  purely  negative  character, 
is,  nevertheless,  not  without  its  value  and  significance. 

In  the  first  place  the  habits,  haunts  and  especially  the  voice 
of  the  'Kicker'  indicate  that  he  is  a  Rail  of  some  kind.  He 
cannot  be  either  the  Carolina  or  Virginia  Rail  for  Mr.  Faxon  and 
I  have  been  long  familiar  with  all  the  sounds  regularly  made  by 
these  birds.  Moreover,  the  'Kicker'  has  been  heard  in  the 
Fresh  Pond  Swamps  during  one  season  only,  while  the  Carolina 
and  Virginia  Rails  are  abundant  there  every  summer.  The  only 
other  Rails  known  or  likely  to  occur  in  summer  in  the  fresh 
water  marshes  of  southern  New  England  are  the  King  and  the 
Little  Black  Rails.'  The  notes  of  the  King  Rail,  as  described 
by  those  who  have  heard  them  in  the  Southern  or  Mississippi 
Valley  States,  are  wholly  unlike  those  of  our  '  Kicker.'  Rob- 
inson, as  quoted  by  Gosse,  in  '  Birds  of  Jamaica'  (1847,  p.  376). 
says  of  the  Little  Black  Rail :  —  "  The  negroes  in  Clarendon  call 
it  Cacky-qua7i'.,  by  reason  of  its  cry,  which  consists  of  three  artic- 
ulations; the  negroes  in  Westmoreland  call  \\  Johnny  Ho,  and 
Kitty  Go  for  the  same  reason."  He  also  says  that  two  birds  which 
were  brought  to  him  alive  gave  a  "  very  low  "  cry  which  "  resem- 
bled that  of  a  Coot,  when  a(  a  great  distance."  Mr.  March,  on 
the  other  hand,  states  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1864,  p.  69) 
that  the  Jamaica  bird  utters  a  "  ehi-chi-cro-croo-croo  several  times 
repeated  in  sharp,  high-toned  notes,  and  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance."  None  of  our  '  Kicker's  '  utterances  so  much  as  even 
suggest  "  Cacky-quaw,"  "  Johnny  Ho  "  or  "  Kitty  Go  " ;  but  his 
kk-kk-kie,  ki  queeah  is  not  very  unlike  Mr,  March's  rendering,  and 
when  we  consider  the  local  variations  to  which  the  notes  of  so 
many  species  of  birds  are  subject,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  songs  of  the  Little   Black  Rails  which  inhabit  Jamaica  may 

'  There  aie  no  good  reasons  for  suspecting  that  (he  Yellow  Rail  ever  breeds 
in  any  part  of  New  England. 
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be  more  or  less  different  from  those  of  the  birds  which  occur  in 
the  United  States. 

Reverting  once  more  to  the  nest  found  at  Falmouth,  I  do  tiot 
hesitate  to  assert  that  almost  without  question  it  was  built  by  a 
Rail  of  some  kind.  Its  position,  its  component  materials,  the 
general  character  of  its  construction,  and  above  all,  the  cleverly 
concealed  run-way  by  which  the  birds  approached  and  left  it,  all 
point  plainly  to  such  an  assumption.  If  this  be  granted  the  final 
conclusion  that  the  nest  belonged  to  the  Little  Black  Rail  is 
inevitable.  The  small  size  of  the  entrance  hole  and  run-way 
leaves,  indeed,  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  point.  Moreover,  the 
nest,  in  every  essential  respect,  was  apparently  closely  similar  to 
the  nest  of  the  Little  Black  Rail  which  Mr.  J.  N.  Clark  found  at  Say- 
brook,  Connecticut,  as  well  as  to  the  one  examined  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Nelson  in  Illinois. 

Of  the  Saybrook  nest  Mr.  Clark  says:^ — ■"  This  nest  was  situ- 
ated about  forty  rods  back  from  the  shore  of  the  river,  on  the 
moist  meadow,  often  overflowed  by  the  spring  tides.  The  partic- 
ular spot  had  not  been  mowed  for  several  years,  and  the  new 
grass,  springing  up  through  the  old,  dry,  accumulated  growths  of 
previous  years,  was  thick,  short,  and  not  over  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  height  ....  The  nest  after  the  complement  of  eggs  were  depos- 
ited in  it  resembled  that  of  the  common  Meadow  Lark,  it  consist- 
ing of  fine  meadow  grasses  loosely  put  together,  with  a  covering  of 
the  standing  grasses  woven  over  it  and  a  passage  and  entrance 
at  one  side."      (Clark,  Auk,  I,  October,  1884,  p.  394). 

Mr.  Nelson's  nest  "  was  placed  in  a  deep  cup-shaped  depres- 
sion in  a  perfectly  open  situation  on  the  border  of  a  marshy  spot, 
and  its  only  concealment  was  such  as  a  few  straggling  carices 
afforded.  It  is  composed  of  soft  grass  blades  loosely  interwoven 
in  a  circular  manner.  The  nest,  in  shape  and  construction,  looks 
much  like  that  of  a  meadow  lark."  (Nelson,  Birds  N.  E.  III., 
Bull.  Essex  Ins,,  VIII,  p.  134). 

It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  the  evidence  relating  to  the  Fal- 
mouth nest  fails  to  establish  any  certain  connection  between  its 
original  owner  and  the  '  Kicker.'  That  the  two  were  really  one 
and  the  same  seems  probable  enough  but  the  identity  of  the 
'  K.icker'  cannot  be  regarded  as  definitely  established  until  some- 
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one,  more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Faxon  and  I  have  been,  succeeds 
either  in  shooting  or  in  getting  a  good  view  of  the  bird  while  it  is 
in  the  act  of  uttering  its  characteristic  notes.  On  the  whole  I  am 
glad,  rather  than  the  reverse,  to  be  compelled  to  leave  the  matter 
thus  unsettled  for  I  should  not  like  to  feel  that  even  so  thoroughly 
worked  a  region  as  that  immediately  about  Cambridge  is  wholly 
without  the  charm  which  attends  all  mysteries. 


NESTING     HABITS     OF    THE    ANATID^    IN    NORTH 
DAKOTA, 

BV    A.    C.    BENT. 

Fiatds  IV-  VI. 
From  photographs  b_v  the  author. 

I  SPENT  the  last  few  days  of  May  and  the  first  half  of  June  of 
the  present  year,  accompanied  by  Rev.  Herbert  K,  Job,  of  Kent, 
Conn.,  and  part  of  the  time,  by  Dr.  Louis  B.  Bishop,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  the  lake  region  of  central  North  Dakota,  prin- 
cipally in  the  vicinity  of  Devils  Lake,  along  the  Sheyenne  River 
to  the  southward,  through  Nelson  County  and  in  Steele  County. 
The  prairie  region  naturally  comprises  by  far  the  greater  part  of, 
in  fact,  nearly  all,  of  the  territory  covered  by  our  observations. 
Throughout  the  eastern  portion  of  North  Dakota,  particularly  in 
the  Red  River  Valley,  where  the  land  is  flat  and  level,  and  in 
Steele  County,  we  found  the  prairie  under  complete  cultivation 
and  sown  with  wheat  or  flax  wherever  the  land  was  level  enough 
or  dry  enough  for  the  purpose.  In  these  farming  districts  the 
meadow  lands,  too  wet  for  cultivation,  were  generally  mowed  for 
hay.  In  many  cases  sloughs  and  small  pond  holes  were  drained 
for  irrigation  purposes  or  to  make  meadow  land  ;  so  that  bird  life 
was  confined  to  the  larger  sloughs,  the  tree  claims,  and  the  occa- 
sional strips  of  uncultivated  prairie.  Farther  west,  from  Nelson 
County  westward,  there  is  much  less  cultivated  land  and  the 
wild  rolling  land  of  the  virgin  prairie  is  only  here  and  there  broken 
by  farms  with  a  few  hundred  acres  of  wheat  fields  surrounding 
each  farmhouse.     Here  we    could    drive  for  miles  over  the  un- 
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brbken  surface  of  the  prairie,  uninterrupted  by  fences  or  hills, 
and  not  be  confined  to  the  section-line  roads  of  the  more  thickly 
settled  portions  of  the  State,  The  prairie  grass  was  short  and 
offered  very  little  resistance  to  the  light  buckboard,  in  which  we 
travelled,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  unshod  bronchos.  In  the  hollows, 
where  the  ground  was  wet  or  marshy,  the  grass  grew  longer  and 
thicker  so  that  such  places  had  to  be  avoided. 

The  bird  life  of  the  prairie  is  not  so  rich  in  species  nor  are 
the  individuals  so  closely  crowded  together  as  in  the  timbered 
regions  or  the  sloughs,  but  certain  characteristic  species  were 
quite  evenly  distributed  everywhere.  The  Western  Meadowlark 
and  the  Chestnut-collared  Longspur  were  probably  the  commonest 
species,  the  rich  song  of  the  former  and  the  delightful,  warbling 
flight  song  of  the  latter  being  constantly  heard  on  all  sides. 
The  Lark  Bunting  was  common  locally  and  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  species  met  with;  the  striking  black  and 
white  plumage  of  the  male  and  his  rich  and  varied  flight  song 
made  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  species.  Franklin's  Gulls 
were  often  seen  flying  over  the  prairie  in  scattered  flocks  to  and 
from  their  feeding  grounds.  Bartramian  Sandpipers  were  scat- 
tered about  in  pairs,  nesting  in  the  short  prairie  grass.  Occa- 
sionally a  pair  of  Prairie  Hens  were  flushed,  and  once  a  flock  of 
seven  was  seen,  but  this  species  was  not  nearly  so  common  as  we 
expected  to  find  it.  The  Marsh  Hawk  and  the  Short-eared  Owl 
were  the  characteristic  Raptores  of  the  open  prairies,  though 
other  species  were  common  near  the  timber  belts.  Burrowing 
Owls  were  seen  only  occasionally.  Western  Nighthawks  were 
common  everywhere.  Bobolinks,  McCown's  Longspurs,  Western 
Vesper  Sparrows,  Western  Savanna  Sparrows  and  Baird's  Spar- 
rows were  scattered  about  over  the  prairies,  the  first  two  being 
fairly  abundant  locally. 

The  timbered  regions  are  confined  to  the  shores  of  the  larger 
lakes,  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  Sheyenne  River,  and  to  the 
'  tree  claims,'  small  patches  of  trees  set  out  by  the  early  settlers 
near  the  farms. 

The  principal  timber  trees  are  swamp  oaks,  elms,  cottonwoods, 
and  box  elders.  The  oaks  and  elms  form  the  heaviest  timber 
and   serve   as  nesting  sites  for  Ferruginous  Rough-legs,  Swain- 
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son's  and  Krider's  Hawks,  the  largest  of  them  seldom  growing  to 
over  40  or  50  feet  in  height.  In  these  narrow  belts  of  timber 
bird-life  fairly  swarmed ;  Bronzed  Crackles  were  by  far  the  most 
abundant  in  certain  sections  and  Mourning  Doves  were  abundant 
everywhere.  Arkansas  Kingbirds,  always  noisy  and  quarrelsome, 
made  themselves  universally  conspicuous,  and  the  lively  song  of 
the  Western  House  Wren  was  constantly  heard  in  the  timber. 
Common  Kingbirds,  Black-billed  Cuckoos,  Baltimore  Orioles, 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeaks,  Purple  Martins  and  Yellow  Warblers 
were  common  and  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  timber. 
Clay-colored  Sparrows  were  very  common  about  the  edges  of  the 
timber,  nesting  in  the  '  badger  brush '  or  '  buck  brush '  which  is 
the  commonest  shrub  in  this  region.  Cowbirds  were  also  very 
abundant  on  the  prairie  near  the  timber  and  laid  their  eggs  in  all 
the  smaller  birds'  nests.  Many  other  species  were  less  commonly 
noted,  but  space  will  permit  the  mention  of  only  the  most  char- 
acteristic species. 

In  the  sloughs  the  bird-life  was  not  as  rich  in  species,  but 
fully  as  rich  in  individuals.  The  larger  sloughs  are  shallow  lakes 
with  open  water  in  the  deeper,  central  portions  and  in  the  shal- 
lower parts,  where  the  water  is  from  one  to  three  feet  deep,  over- 
grown with  tall  rank  reeds  or  sedges,  often  higher  than  a  man's 
head,  and  with  thick  patches  of  cat-tail  flags.  The  smaller 
sloughs  are  often  entirely  overgrown  with  reeds  and  flags,  show- 
ing open  water  only  in  small  scattered  patches  or  in  the  deeper 
channels.  The  two  characteristic  species  of  the  sloughs  are  the 
Yellow-headed  Blackbirds  and  the  American  Coots.  The  Bl.-ick- 
birds  fairly  swarmed  in  all  the  sloughs  and  the  constant  din  of 
their  monotonous  notes  soon  became  very  tiresome.  The  Coots 
were  constantly  playing  about  in  the  water  among  the  reeds, 
amusing  us  with  their  curious  antics.  Pied-billed  Grebes  nested 
in  the  more  open  portions  of  the  sloughs  among  the  scattered 
reeds,  and  Black  Terns  were  constantly  hovering  overhead.  Bit- 
terns and  Night  Herons  were  occasionally  seen,  Virginia  and 
Sora  Rails  nested  in  the  short  grass  around  the  shallower  edges 
of  the  sloughs;  Killdeers,  Marbled  Godwits,  Western  Willets 
and  Wilson's  Phalaropes  were  flying  about  the  shores  and  were 
probably  nesting  not  far  off. 
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Red-winged  Blackbirds  nested  abundantly  on  the  outskirts  and 
Long-billed  Maish  Wrens  were  breeding  in  the  thick  flags. 

The  alkaline  lakes  form  still  another  feature  of  this  interesting 
region.  The  larger  bkes  are,  most  of  them,  more  or  less  alkaline, 
and  the  drinking  water  in  many  of  the  towns  is  sufficiently  alka- 
line to  have  a  flat,  unpleasant  taste,  making  it  unfit  to  drink  for 
persons  not  accustomed  to  it.  The  strongly  alkaline  lakes  are 
met  with  occasionally  in  the  prairies,  more  commonly  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  State.  No  vegetation  of  any  kind  grows  in  these 
lakes  and  the  shores  are  lined  with  thick,  heavy,  sticky  mud,  very 
difficult  to  walk  through  and  covered  with  a,  whitish  alkaline 
deposit. 

These  mud  flats  form  excellent  feeding  grounds  for  the  migrat- 
ing Limicols  and  in  the  wilder  portions  of  the  state  the  Avocets 
select  such  places  for  their  breeding  grounds.  The  Golden 
Plover  migrate  through  this  country  in  large  numbers ;  the  last  of 
them  were  just  about  leaving  when  we  arrived.  Semipalmated, 
White-rumped,  and  Pectoral  Sandpipers  were  often  seen  in  small 
flocks  about  the  lakes,  as  well  as  in  the  sloughs  and  on  the 
prairies,  also  a  few  Yellow-legs  and  Turnstones;  possibly  these 
were  barren  or  young  birds  not  intending  to  breed  this  season, 

These  alkaline  lakes  are  evidently  not  distasteful  to  the  ducks, 
as  we  often  saw  large  numbers  of  Mallards,  Pintails,  and  Shov- 
ellers swimming  about  in  them.  In  fact  every  body  of  w. 
that  we  passed  was  frequented  more  or  less  by  the  commonei 
species  of  the  .-inatida;. 

With  this  brief  summary  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
region,  we  will  proceed  to  Cake  up  the  nesting  habits  of  the  ducks 
in  detail. 

L.ophodytes  cucuUatus  {Linn.),  Hooded  Merganser. 
This  is  one  of  the  rarer  ducks  in  the  region  we  visited  though 
it  is  fairly  common  along  the  timbered  portion  of  the  Sheyenne 
River.  I  shot  one  specimen  in  Steele  County  on  June  12,  which 
proved  to  be  a  young  male  in  the  plumage  resembling  the  female. 
We  saw  a  flock  of  six  in  Nelson  County  on  June  15,  and  a  single 
bird  there  on  the  i6th.  These  birds  were  probably  not  breeding 
birds,  as  they  were  in  the  larger  lakes  a  long  distance  from  any 
timber.     Dr.  Bishop  and    Mr.  Job  visited  the  Sheyenne  River 
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limber  on  June  18,  where  they  found  the  Mergansers  common  and 
breeding.  The  birds  were  probably  all  hatched  by  this  time,  as 
they  found  only  broken  egg  shells  in  the  hollow  trees  used  for 
nesting  purposes. 

Anas  boschas  Linn.     Mallard. 

Although  the  Mallard  is  a  common  duck  in  North  Dakota,  it  is 
not  nearly  as  common  as  I  expected  to  find  it  and  is  certainly  out- 
numbered by  at  least  three  species,  the  Blue-winged  Teal,  the 
Pintail,  and  the  Shoveller.  It  is  quite  generally  and  evenly 
distributed,  however,  all  over  the  prairie  region  and  scattered 
pairs  were  seen  almost  everywhere  in  suitable  localities.  It  is  an 
early  breeder,  many  of  the  broods  being  hatched  out  before  June 
I,  though  we  found  fresh  eggs  on  May  31,  and  one  set  of  13  eggs, 
apparently  heavily  incubated,  on  June  15.  The  female  is  very 
courageous  in  the  defense  of  her  young.  We  had  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  fact  on  May  30,  when  we  surprised  one  of  these 
birds  with  her  brood  of  young  in  a  little  pondhole  in  the  timber ; 
although  the  young  were  well  hidden  in  the  surrounding  grass  and 
bushes,  the  old  bird  was  Rapping  about  within  a  few  feet  of  us, 
splashing  and  quacking  loudly,  frequently  rising  and  circling 
about  us,  then  dropping  into  the  pond  again,  showing  every 
symptom  of  anxiety  and  interest  in  our  noovements  and  being 
totally  regardless  of  her  own  safety.  But  the  young  were  too  well 
concealed  for  us,  so  we  left  the  anxious  mother  in  peace. 

The  locality  chosen  by  the  Mallard  for  its  nest  is  generally  on 
or  near  the  edge  of  a  slough  or  lake,  either  among  dry  dead  flags 
where  the  ground  is  dry  or  only  slightly  marshy,  or  upon  the 
higher  land  not  far  from  the  water  and  among  thick  dry  reeds. 
Two  of  the  nests  we  found  were  on  an  island  in  a  lake,  placed  on 
the  ground  in  the  middle  of  a  patch  of  tall  dry  reedlike  grass 
locally  called  '  queen  of  the  prairie,'  which  grows  higher  than  a 
man's  head.  One  of  these  nests,  containing  10  fresh  eggs  on 
May  31,  is  shown  in  the  photograph  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  1). 

Our  guide,  a  collector  of  considerable  experience,  informed  us 
that  they  also  nested  on  the  open  prairies  but  we  did  not  find  any 
nests  in  such  locations. 
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The  nest  is  well  hidden  and  consists  of  a  hollow  in  the  ground 
well  lined  with  broken  dry  reeds  or  flags,  apparently  picked  up 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  well  mixed  with  dark  gray  down  and  a 
few  feathers  from  the  bird's  breast ;  the  down  is  thickest  around 
the  edges  of  the  nest  and  increases  in  quantity  as  incubation  ad- 
vances. The  nests  we  found  contained  from  10  to  13  eggs.  The 
eggs  are  elliptical  ovate  in  shape  and  vai^'  in  color  from  a  light 
greenish  buff  to  a  light  grayish  buff,  with  very  little  lustre. 

The  measurements  of  22  eggs  in  my  collection  exhibit  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  Length,  2.36  to  2.07  ;  breadth,  1.66  to  1.52;  aver- 
age, 2.27  by  1. 61  inches. 

The  eggs  of  the  Mallard  can  be  easily  mistaken  for  those  of  the 
Pintail,  but  they  will  average  slightly  larger,  a  little  lighter  in 
color  and  are  not  quite  so  much  elongated.  The  female  Mallard 
whtn  flushed  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  Pintail  by  its 
larger  size,  shorter  neck  and  by  its  blue  speculum  with  conspicu- 
ous white  borders. 

Chaulelasmus  streperus  Linn.    Gadwall. 

The  Gadwall  is  not  one  of  the  commonest  ducks  though  we 
found  it  fairly  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  lakes,  where 
it  breeds  on  the  islands  together  with  the  Baldpates  and  Lesser 
Scaup  Ducks,  the  latter  two  species,  however,  far  outnumbering 
it  even  here.  The  nest  is  always  placed  on  dry  ground  but  not 
very  far  from  the  water.  A  hollow  is  scooped  in  the  ground  and 
well  lined  with  strips  or  pieces  of  reeds,  bits  of  dry  grass  and 
weed  stems,  or  whatever  material  can  be  most  easily  gathered  in 
the  vicinity,  mixed  with  down  from  the  birds'  breast  and  profusely 
lined  with  dark  gray  down  around  the  e^s.  Seven  nests  of  this 
species,  found  on  two  small  islands  on  June  15,  1901,  were  lo- 
cated as  follows:  Nest  No.  i  was  in  the  prairie  grass  on  the  higher 
part  of  the  island,  which  was  at  that  time  about  one  foot  high  and 
growing  thickly  all  over  the  island  except  for  a  few  small  clumps 
of  wild  rose  bushes  in  full  bloom  and  two  patches  of  the  tall 
'queen  of  the  prairie'  reeds  referred  to  under  the  preceeding 
species.  This  nest  contained  seven  eggs,  apparently  fresh.  Nest 
No.   2  was  well  concealed  in  a  narrow  strip  of    'queen    of   the 
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prairie '  reeds  growing  tall  and  thick  along  the  bank  where  it 
sloped  down  to  the  heach.  It  was  partially  arched  over  by  the 
prostrate  stems  of  the  dead  reeds  of  last  years  growth,  as  shown 
in  the  photograph  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  2). 

Very  little  down  was  used  in  the  construction  of  this  nest, 
which  contained  it  nearly  fresh  eggs.  The  parent  bird  was 
shot  for  identification.  Nest  No.  3  was  not  far  away  in  a  more 
open  place  in  the  same  patch  of  reeds.  It  was  well  made  of 
strips  and  broken  pieces  of  the  reeds  mixed  with  down  and  pro- 
fusely lined  with  down  around  the  edges.  The  nest  contained 
10  eggs  in  which  incubation  was  considerably  advanced.  The 
location  and  structure  of  the  nest  is  illustrated  in  the  photograph 
(Plate  V,  Fig.  i). 

The  other  four  nests  were  found  on  a  neighboring  island,  some- 
what smaller,  about  two  acres  in  extent,  high  and  rocky  ai  one 
end  with  thick  clumps  of  wild  rose  bushes  growing  among  numer- 
ous boulders,  and  flat  at  the  other  end  partially  covered  with 
prairie  grass  and  partially  bare,  except  for  scattered  clumps  of 
rank  weeds.  About  100  pairs  of  Ring-billed  Gulls  were  breeding 
on  this  island  and  large  numbers  of  Common  Terns,  Two  of  the 
Gadwalls'  nests  were  in  the  prairie  grass  and  two  were  in  small 
clumps  of  the  rank  weeds.  One  of  these  latter  two  is  now  in  ray 
collection ;  it  was  well  made  of  dry  grass  and  weed  stems  and 
thickly  lined  with  dark  gray  down,  particularly  around  the  edges; 
it  contained  1 1  nearly  fresh  eggs  of  the  Gadwall  and  one  egg  of 
the  Lesser  Scaup  Duck,  which  was  breeding  abundantly  on  both 
of  these  islands. 

Baldpates  were  also  breeding  abundantly  here  and  we  experi- 
enced considerable  difficulty,  at  first,  in  identifying  the  nests  of 
the  Gadwall.  These  ducks  are  all  close  sitters,  and  after  shooting 
a  few  birds  we  soon  learned  to  identify  them  as  we  flushed  them 
from  the  nests.  The  females  of  the  two  species  resemble  each 
other  very  closely,  but  the  G.idwall  is  considerably  darker  on  the 
back  and  rump,  whereas  the  Baldpate  is  lighter  and  shows  con- 
spicuous light  patches  in  the  wings  as  she  Hies  away.  There  is  also 
a  great  similarity  between  the  eggs  of  the  two  species,  but  there 
is  a  slight  and  fairly  constant  difference;  the  GadwaD's  eggs  are 
nearly  oval  in    shape,  shorter  and  more  rounded  than  those  of  the 
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Baldpates,  and  of  a  dull  creamy  white  color,  whiter  and  less  creamy 
than  the  Baldpates'.  The  down  in  the  nest  of  the  Gadwall  is  also 
somewhat  darker  than  in  that  of  the  Baldpate.  But  these  differ- 
ences are  slight  and  variations  bring  the  species  very  close 
together,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  shoot  the  bird  or  have  a  clear 
view  of  her  to  make  indentification  sure. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  measurements  of  2 1  eggs 
in  my  collection:  Length,  2.18  to  z.oo;  breadth,  1.59  to  1.52; 
average,  2.08  by  1.55  inches. 

Mareca   americana  iGmtl.).    Baldpate. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  lakes  this  is  a  very  common  species, 
where  it  breeds  abundantly  on  the  islands  with  the  foregoing 
species.  We  found  no  less  than  15  nests  of  this  species  on  these 
islands  on  June  15,  and  probably  there  were  mote  nests  which 
we  did  not  find,  as  it  was  raining  very  hard  when  we  explored  the 
island  where  they  were  breeding  most  abundantly,  so  we  made 
only  a  hurried  search  of  about  half  an  hour,  finding  12  nests  in 
this  short  time.  The  Baldpate  is  a  late  breeder,  very  few  of  the 
eggs  being  laid  before  June  i,  and  the  majority  of  the  sets  are  not 
completed  until  the  second  week  in  June  or  later.  The  nests  are 
all  built  on  dry  ground  in  a  slight  hollow  generally  well  lined  with 
bits  of  dry  grass  and  weed  stems,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  light 
gray  down  surrounding  the  eggs  which  increases  in  quantity  as 
incubation  advances.  The  bird  frequently  covers  the  eggs  with 
the  down  when  she  leaves  the  nest,  completely  concealing  them 
and  making  the  nest  almost  invisible  even  in  an  open  situation. 
The  eggs,  which  are  from  8  to  1 2  in  number,  are  creamy  white  in 
color,  varying  from  deep  cream  to  nearly  white,  and  are  in  shape 
nearly  elliptical  ovate.  The  shell  is  clear,  smooth,  rather  thin 
and  somewhat  glossy,  resembling  in  color  and  texture  certain 
types  of  hen's  eggs.  The  eggs  closely  resemble  those  of  theGad- 
wall,  but  are  generally  more  elongated  and  of  a  purer,  deeper 
cream  color.  The  female  Baldpate  can  also  be  distinguished 
from  the  female  Gadwall  by  its  lighter  color  and  whitish  wing 
patches. 

The  description  of  a  few  types  of  nests  of  the  Baldpate  may  be 
of  interest ;  these  were  all  found  on  the  island  referred  to  above. 
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Nest  No.  I,  May  31,  1901,  was  in  the  centre  of  a  thick  clump 
of  goiden-rod  growing  on  the  beach ;  it  was  lined  with  dried 
leaves  and  rubbish,  with  very  little  down  around  the  eight  fresh 
eggs.     This  nest  is  shown  in  the  photograph  (Plate  V,  Fig.  2). 

Nest  No.  2,  May  31,  1901,  was  in  the  centre  of  a  clump  of 
thistles  near  the  upper  edge  of  a  stony  beach ;  it  contained  eight 
fresh  eggs  which  weie  laid  on  the  bare  stones,  one  of  them  plainly 
visible  in  the  centre  of  the  nest,  and  surrounded  by  a  little  down. 
Although  we  flushed  the  bird  from  the  nest  the  set  was  incomplete, 
for  we  found  10  eggs  in  this  nest  on  June  15.  The  photograph 
(Plate  VI,  Fig.  1}  illustrates  this  nest. 

Nest  No.  3,  May  31,  1901,  11  eggs,  was  on  the  higher  part  of 
another  island  in  rather  tall  prairie  grass ;  it  was  profusely  lined 
with  down,  mixed  with  bits  of  dry  grass  and  weeds.  The  set 
must  have  been  complete  even  at  this  early  date  for  some  of  the 
eggs  were  heavily  incubated.  The  accompanying  photograph 
(Plate  VI,  Fig.  2)  gives  a  fair  idea  of  this  nest. 

On  this  same  island  we  found  another  nest  containing  10  eggs, 
well  concealed  among  the  '  queen  of  the  prairie '  reeds.  The 
same  day  on  the  third  island  we  found  four  more  nests ;  one  set 
of  six  eggs  and  one  of  eight  eggs,  were  well  concealed  under  the 
wild  rose  bushes,  one  set  of  10  eggs  in  the  prairie  grass,  and  a 
set  of  11  eggs  under  a  little  dead  brush  in  the  open,  completely 
covered  with  the  down  which  served  to  conceal  them  admirably, 
though  in  plain  sight.  The  twelve  nests  found  on  this  island  on 
June  15,  were  mostly  under  the  rose  bushes  among  the  rocks  and 
contained  from  9  to  1 1  eggs.  One  of  these  nests  also  contained 
a  White-winged  Scoter's  egg  and  one  an  egg  of  the  Lesser  Scaup 
Duck,  both  of  which  species  were  nesting  on  the  island. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  measurements  of  24 
e^s  in  my  collection:  Length,  2.37  to  z.03;  breadth,  1.60  to 
t.47  ;  average,  2.17  by  1.53  inches. 

{To  be  contiimed-) 
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A   PRELIMINARY   LIST  OF   THE  SUMMER   BIRDS 
OF   MOUNT    MANSFIELD,  VERMONT. 

BY   ARTHUR    H.    HOWELL. 

In  selecting  a  desirable  point  in  northern  New  England  to 
study  the  bird  life,  I  chose  Mt.  Mansfield  for  the  double  reason 
that  it  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  that 
its  fauna  is  comparatively  little  known.  Indeed,  our  knowledge 
of  the  avifauna  of  the  entire  northern  portion  of  the  State  is  very 
limited,  for  although  two  State  lists  of  birds  have  been  published, 
neither  of  them  meets  the  requirements  of  a  modern  scientific  list 
compiled  from  authentic  records.  The  first,  by  Zadoch  Thomp- 
son, published  in  1842,  is  long  since  out  of  date';  the  second,  by 
Dr.  Hiram  A.  Cutting,  is  a  nominal  list  of  191  species,  many  of 
which  are  evidently  admitted  on  insufficient  evidence.  The  anno- 
tations consist,  in  the  main,  of  very  general  statements,  and  con- 
tain numerous  glaring  inaccuracies.* 

Numerous  scattered  notes  from  the  State  have  appeared  in  the 
ornithological  magazines,  but  the  only  faunal  list  is  that  by  Dr.  F. 
H.  Knowlton,  treating  of  the  birds  of  Brandon.)  Brandon  lies  in 
the  west-central  portion  of  the  State,  in  the  Champlain  Valley,  and 
the  list  is  therefore  valuable  as  indicating  the  fauna  of  the 
Allegbanian  portions  of  the  State.  It  furnishes  very  little  infor- 
mation, however,  concerning  the  birds  that  breed  in  the  Canadian 
zone,  and  since  it  was  published  in  a  local  newspaper,  is  quite  in- 
accessible to  all  but  a  very  few  persons. 

The  list  herewith  presented  is  intended  to  be  merely  a  prelim- 
inary one,  and  is  offered  chiefly  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  ranges  of  Canadian  species.  I  made  two 
trips  to  Mt.  Mansfield,  the  first  in  1899,  from  June  14  to  24,  the 
second  in  1900,   from  June  23  to  July  2.     Observations  covering 

I  See  History  of  Vennont,  Natural,  Civil  and  Statistical,  pp.  56-112.  Bur- 
lington, 184  s. 

'See  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Vennont,  Eighth  Vennont  Agric.  Report, 
pp.  sii-iig.     Montpelier,  1884. 

'See  'The  Brandon  Union.'  Dec.  13,  187S;  revised lUt,  Feb.  10,  1882. 
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such  a  limited  period  are  necessarily  incomplete,  and  I  am  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  supplement  my  notes  by  those  of  Mrs.  Carrie 
E.  Straw,  who  resides  in  Stowe,  five  miles  from  the  mountain.  I 
am  indebted,  also,  to  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey  and  to  Mr.  Clayton  E. 
Stone,  for  notes  on  Mansfield  birds. 

Mr.  Torrey  has  written  a  charming  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
mountain,  in  which  he  mentions  more  or  less  casually  eleven 
species,  giving  considerable  space  to  Bicknell's  Thrush  (under 
the  name  of  the  Gray-cheeked)  and  several  other  characteristic 
species.  His  article,'  and  a  note  of  his  on  Bicknell's  Thrush  in 
'The  Auk,'*  seem  to  be  the  only  published  records  from  this 
region. 

The  mountain  rises  abruptly  from  the  Champlain  Valley,  some 
twenty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  about 
thirty-five  miles  south  of  the  Canadian  boundarj-.  It  extends 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  is  made  up  of  two  principal  peaks, 
united  by  a  comparatively  level  ridge  about  two  miles  in  length  — 
"the  ridge-pole  of  Vermont,"  Mr.  Torrey  styles  it.  The  northern 
peak  is  the  higher,  its  altitude,  as  determined  by  the  U.  S,  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  being  4364  feet.  Viewed  from  the  east, 
the  profile  of  the  mountain  presents  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  man's  face  turned  to  the  sky.  This  fancy  has  given  rise  to  the 
local  names  for  the  peaks,  the  southern  one  being  '  The  Nose,' 
the  northern  one,  'The  Chin.' 

On  the  northeast,  separating  Mansfield  from  Sterling  Moun- 
tain, is  Smugglers'  Notch,  a  famous  collecting  ground  for  the 
botanists  since  Pringle  made  known  the  resources  of  its  rugged 
cliffs.  Though  of  less  interest  than  the  mountain  proper,  the 
Notch  proved  a  fruitful  locality  for  birds,  as  well  as  for  mammals 
and  plants.  Several  species  of  birds,  notably  the  Mourning 
Warbler  and  the  Solitary  Vireo,  were  found  almost  exclusively  in 
this  region.  The  summit  yielded  a  number  of  species  not  found 
at  lower  altitudes,  among  which  Bicknell's  Thrush  was  the  com- 
monest and  most  interesting. 

On   the   southeast   lies   Stowe   Valley,  whence  a  wagon  road 

'  See  '  The  Foot-Path  Way,'  pp.  90-110. 
■Vol.  VII,  p.  194. 
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ascends  the  mountain,  reaching  the  summit  at  the  base  of  the 
cliff  which  forms  '  The  Nose.'  I  was  located  during  both  of  my 
trips  at  the  house  of  Mr.  George  Harlow,  which  stands  on  a  small 
plateau  or  step  of  the  mountain,  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
valley  proper,  and  only  a  short  distance  from  the  point  where  the 
road  enters  the  forest. 

The  altitudes  given  in  the  present  paper  are  only  approximately 
correct,  since  I  have  the  exact  figures  for  only  two  points :  Stowe 
Valley  (548  ft.),  and  the  summit  of  '  The  Chin,'  (4364  ft.).  The 
woods  at  the  east  base  of  the  mountain  along  the  Smugglers' 
Notch  road,  are  assumed  to  be  at  about  1000  feet  altitude;  the 
ridge  at  the  point  where  the  wagon  road  terminates  (frequently 
referred  to  as  '  the  summit ')  is  probably  about  4000  feet. 

The  Mansfield  region,  in  its  faunal  relationships,  is  almost  pure 
Canadian,  the  few  Alleghanian  species  found  in  the  valley  being 
extremely  rare. 

The  following  mammals,  nearly  all  of  them  characteristic  of  the 
Canadian  zone,  were  the  most  common  species : 

Sciurtis  hudsonicus  gymnicus  —  Red  Squirrel. 

Tamias  sirialus  lysteri —  Northern  Chipmunk. 

Peromyscus  canadensis — Canadian  White-footed  Mouse. 

Evolomys  gapperi  —  Red-backed  Vole. 

Zapus  (>wi^w  — Woodland  Jumping  Mouse. 

Zapus  hudsonius —  Meadow  Jumping  Mouse. 

Erethiton  dorsatus  —  Canada  Porcupine. 

Lepus  ameruanus  —  Varying  Hare. 

Blarina  brevUauda  —  Short -tailed  Shrew. 

Sorex fiimeus  —  Smoky  Shrew, 

Sorex  personatus  —  Masked  Shrew, 

The  flora  has  been  so  thoroughly  treated  in  several  botanical 
papers '  that  I  need  do  no  more  here  than  refer  to  the  character- 
istic trees.  The  forest  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  consists  of  a 
heavy  mixed  growth  of  deciduous  trees,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
evergreens.  The  commonest  species  are  the  sugar  maple  {Acer 
saccharuni),  beech  {Fagus  americand),  yellow  birch  (Belula  iutea). 


'  See  especially  '  The  Flora  of  Mt.  Mansfield,'  Bot.  Gazette,  XX,  pp.  ; 
75  ('89S). 
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paper  birch  {Betula  papyri/era),  red  spruce  {Pitea  rubra),  hem- 
lock (Tsuga  canadensis)  and  balsam  fir  {Abies  balsamea). 

The  undergrowth,  in  places  quite  dense,  is  made  up  of  the  young 
trees  of  the  above  named  species,  with  the  addition  of  the  mountain 
maple  {Acer  spieatum),  striped  maple  {Acer  pennsylvanieum), 
'  witch-hopple '  ( yiburnum  alnifolium),  etc.  This  mixed  growth 
covers  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain,  the  maples,  beeches  and 
hemlocks  becoming  less  numerous  at  the  higher  altitudes,  until 
at  about  3000  feet,  they  entirely  disappear,  and  the  forest  is  com- 
posed of  spruces  and  (irs  with  a  few  birches  intermixed.  A  dense 
growth  of  stunted  spruces  and  firs  covers  the  more  sheltered  por- 
tions of  the  summit,  and  reaches  well  down  toward  the  Notch. 
Alders  {AInus  alnobetula)  grow  abundantly,  both  at  the  summit  and 
on  the  less  precipitous  ciifEs  in  the  Notch. 

In  the  list  which  follows,  the  species  preceded  by  an  asterisk 
are  given  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Straw.  Among  the  birds  which 
f  confidently  expected  to  find,  but  did  not,  are  the  Olive-sided 
Flycatcher  and  the  Winter  Wren,  both  of  them  common  species 
in  the  Franconia  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire. 

t.   *Ardea  herodias.     Great  BLub  Hbrox.  —  Rare  and  local. 

2.  Actitis  macularia.  Spotted  Sandpipbr.  —  A  few  seen  along  the 
streams  in  the  vallev. 

3.  Booaaa  umbellus  togata.  Canadian  Rvffed  Grouse.  —  Quite 
numerous,  both  in  the  valley  and  on  the  mountain  throughout  the  Cana- 
dian zone.  Those  observed  were  chiefly  females  with  young,  for  whole 
safety  they  showed  great  solicitude.  Although  no  specimens  were 
secured,  it  is  safe  to  refer  the  birds  to  the  Canadian  form. 

4.  Palco  aparveriuB.  Sparrow  Hawk.  — Ooe  observed  In  the  maple 
woods  near  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

5.  *  MegBScop*  asio.     ScRsacR  Owl. — l Common  resident. 

6.  '  Bubo  Virginian  us.     Great  Horned  Owl.  —  Resident. 

;,   *Coccyzua  erythropthalmua.     Black-billed  Cuckoo.  —  Common. 

8.  *  Ceryle  alcyon.     Kingfisher.  —  Common. 

9.  Diyobatea  villoBus.  Hairy  Woodpecker.  —  A  single  specimen 
was  noted  on  the  mountain,  near  the  upper  edge  of  the  tali  timber. 

10.  *  Dtyab«te«  pubescens  medianus.    Downy  Woodpecker. —  Not 


I.   SphyrapicuB  variua.     Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker.  —  Two  were 
ri  in  the  valley  (one  in  Stowe  village),  and  a  few  in  the  maples  on  the 
er  slopes  of  the  mountain. 
:.   Ceophlceus    pileatus   abieticola.       Northern    Pilbated    Wood- 
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PECKER.  —  Mr.  Claj-ton  E.  Stone  of  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  writes  me  that  he 
"  saw  two  of  these  birds  In  the  fall  of  '98.  and  heard  several  others,  one  In 
Johnson,  and  two  in  Craftsburr."  Thej  doubtless  occur  in  the  environs 
of  Mans  Held. 

13.  *  MelanerpcB  eiythrocephalua.  Rbd-kgaobo  Wuodpecker.  — 
Mrs.  Straw  says  of  this  bird :   "  rare:  saw  two  in  June,  1S96." 

14.  *  Colapte«  auratus  luteua.     Northern  Flicker.  —  Common. 

15.  *  Antroatdmua  vocifenia.     Whip. poor. will.  —  Rnre  and  local. 
t6.   *  Chordeilea  virginiaiiuB.     Ni{;hthawk.  —  Not  common. 

17.  ChKtura  pelagica.  Chimney  Swift.  —  Common;  occurs  on  the 
mountain  nearly  to  the  summit. 

iS.  Trocbilus  colubris.  Rubv-throatkd  Hummingbird.  —  Numerous 
in  the  maple  woods  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  I  noticed  several  fe- 
males stealing  the  cotton  which  I  had  placed  on  the  bushes  to  mark  mj 

19.  Tyrannua  ^rannus.     Kingbird.  —  Not  uncommon  in  the  valley. 

20.  MyiarchuB  criaitus.  Crested  Flycatcher.  —  I  thought  I  heard 
the  notes  of  this  bird  on  two  or  three  occasions,  but  was  not  near  enough 
to  make  the  record  certain.      Mrs.  Straw  has  observed  them  a  few  times. 

II.   * Sayomia pfacEbe.     Ph(ebe.  —  Common. 

II.  Contopus  virena.  Wood  Peweb. —  A  few  were  heard  in  the  valley 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  others  at  about  2000  feet. 

33.  Empidonax  flaviventris.  Yellow-bellied  Flvcatcher.  —  This 
species  inhabits  the  deep  woods  well  up  the  mountain  side  (approximately 
from  1500  to  3500  feet  altitude).  On  these  steep  slopes,  shaded  by  a  dense 
grovrth  of  spruces,  and  strewn  wlih  immense  moss-covered  logs  and  huge 
bowlders,  the  birds  Rnd  a  congenial  home.  Of  Inconspicuous  appearance 
and  without  any  very  characteristic  notes,  they  do  not  readily  attract  atten- 
tion. I  observed  them  but  three  or  four  times,  and  secured  only  one, 
shot  from  a  tall  dead  tree  standing  by  the  side  of  the  mountain  road. 

24.  Empldonax  traillil  alnoram.  Aldrr  Flycatcher.  —  Apparently 
rare,  as  I  saw  but  two  or  three,  these  in  a  wet  scrubby  pasture  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  ;  one  specimen  was  secured.  Their  notes  are  not  loud, 
but  are  recognizably  different  from  those  of  the  other  Fit-catchers. 

35.  Empldonax  minlmua.  Leart  Flycatcher.  —  Common ;  their 
sharp  notes  were  frequently  heard  at  various  points  in  Stowe  Valley. 

36.  'Otocoria  alpeatria  praiicola.  Prairie  Horned  Lark.  —  Mrs. 
Straw  reports  that  these  birds  have  appeared  in  some  numbers  in  Stowe 
Valley  within  quite  recent  years,  having  been  first  noticed  in  1S9S.  The 
present  season  (igoi)  several  pairs  have  nested  and  as  many  as  35  young 
have  been  seen.    They  disappeared  early  in  July.' 

27.  Cyanocitta  criatala.  Blue  Jay.  —  Observed  sparingly  from  the 
base  of  the  mountain  to  about  3000  feet  altitude. 


'  Concerning  the  eastward  extension  of  theli  breeding  range,  compare  Faxon 
and  Hoffman,  'The  Biids  of  BerksKiie  Co.,  Mass.,'  p.  33. 
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38.  Perisorcus  canadensis.  Canada  Jay. — Mr.  Bradford  Torrey  re- 
cords one  Been  on  the  mountain.'     I  did  not  observe  the  Epecie^. 

2g.   Corvus  americanus.    American  Crow.    Common. 
30.'Dolichonyx  oryzivorus.     Bobolink.  — Numerous  in  the  meadows 
of  the  vnllev. 

31.  Mololhrua  ater.  Cowbird.  — Not  common.  Observed  only  once 
—  at  Moscow,  seven  miles  from  the  mountain. 

32.  Agelaiua  phceniceua.  Red-win-ged  Blackbird.  —  Said  to  be  quite 
common.     I  observed  them  in  small  numbers  Bt  Moscow. 

33.  Icterus  galbula.  Baltimore  Oriole.  —  Rare  and  local;  seen 
chiefly  in  the  village  streets. 

34.  Carpodacus  puipureuB.  Purple  Finch. —  Not  very  common,  though 
I  saw  them  several  times  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  also  part  way  up. 

35.  Loxia  (cutviroaira  minor?)  Crossbill.  —  I  observed  (in  1899) 
several  flotks  of  a  dozen  or  more  CrossbilU,  probably  of  this  species,  fly- 
ing about  over  the  summit.  They  were  very  restless,  and  never  alighted 
near  enough  for  positive  identilicntlon. 

36.  Astragalinus  tristia.  American  Goldpikch.  —  Common  in  Stone 
Valley. 

37.  Spinus  pinus.  Pine  Siskin.  — Three  or  four  observed  In  the 
small  spruces  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  They  were  quite 
unsuspicious,  allowing  me  to  approach  within  a  few  feet  of  them. 

38.  PoiEcetes  gramineus.  Vesper  Sparrow.  —  Abundant;  the  com- 
monest singer  in  the  valley. 

39.  Ammodtaraus  sandwichensis  savanna.  Savanna  Sparrow. — 
In  1899,  several  pairs  were  breeding  in  the  pastures  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain;  in  1900.  I  noted  the  species  but  once  or  twice. 

40.  ■  Ammodramus  savannarum  passerinus.  Grasshopper  Spar- 
row. —  Mrs.  Straw  says  of  this  Species:  "First  seen  June  5,  1899  — 
remained  all  summer." 

41.  ZonotnchiaalbicoUia.  Whitr-throated  Sparrow.  —  The  While- 
throat  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  moat  characteristic  birds  of  the 
region.  Although  heard  occasionally  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  it  ii; 
on  the  bleak  and  wind-swept  stretches  near  the  summit  that  his  clear 
notes  ring  out  most  frequently-,  and  with  greatest  effect. 

42.  Spiiella  soclalis.     Chipping  Sparrow,  —  Common  in  the  valley. 

43.  •Spiiella  pusilla.  Field  Sparrow,  —  Mrs,  Straw  reports  it  as  a 
regular  breeder,  she  having  found  the  nest  both  in  1S9S  and  1899. 

44-  Juneo  hyemalis.  Slate-colored  Junco,  — Like  the  While- 
throat,  the  Junco  is  common  at  various  points  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain  to  the  summit,  but  is  rather  more  abundant  than  the  former 
at  the  lower  level.s.  I  frequently  saw  them  flying  about  on  the  highest 
part  of  'The  Chin.' 

'The  FootPath  Way,  p.  100. 
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45.  Melospiza   melodia.     Song   Sparrow.  —  Common   in  the   valley. 

46.  Zaroelodia  ludoviciana.  Rose- breasted  Grosbeak —  Noted  sev- 
eral times  in  the  maple  woods  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  once  (a 
breeding  pair)  at  an  altitude  of  about  sooo  feet. 

47.  CyanoBpizB  cyanea.  Indigo  Biru.  —  Observed  a  few  times  in 
Stowe  Valley ;  said  to  be  not  uncommon. 

48.  Piranga  erythromelas.  Scarlet  Tanager.  —  I  heard  tbe  notes 
of  the  Tanager  a  number  of  times  in  the  woods  at  the  base  of  the  moun^ 

49.  Cbelidon  erythrogaster.  Barn  Swallow,  —  Common  in  the 
valle.v. 

50.  •  OivicoU  riparia.     Bank  Swallow.  —  Common. 

31.  AmpeliB  cedrorum.  Ceuak  Bird.  —  Said  to  be  common.  I 
observed  them  but  once  —four  individuals  on  a  dead  tree  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain. 

50.  ■  Lanius  tudovicianus  migrans.  Migrant  Shrike.  —  Rare  and 
local.  Mrs.  Straw  saw  young  birds  June  23,  1896  ;  the  species  nested  the 
two  following  seasons. 

53.  Vireo  olivaceuB.  Red-eved  Vireo.  — Common  in  the  valley  and 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain  to  at  least  2500  feet  altitude. 

54.  VireogilvuB.     Warbling  Vireo.  —  Afew  heard  in  Stowe  Valley. 
55-   Vireo  solitariuB.      Solitarv    Vireo.  —  None   were    observed    in 

1899,  but  very  possibly  they  were  overlooked.  In  igoo,  I  heard  them  a 
number  of  times,  and  after  some  difficulty,  secured  one  specimen  —  a 
breeding  female. 

Although  the  males  move  about  considerably  while  feeding  and  sing- 
ing, they  were  apparently  confined  to  three  localities,  a  half  mile  or 
more  apart,  and  I  concluded  that  there  were  probably  but  three  pairs 
breeding  in  ihe  section  of  country  that  I  explored.  Their  habitat  is  the 
heavy  mixed  growth,  at  the  east  base  of  the  mountain  ;  the  specimen 
taken  was  on  a  dry  ridge  clothed  with  spruces,  firs,  and  hemlocks. 
They  are  rather  shy,  and  have  a  habit  of  moving  re.'tlessly  from  point  to 
point,  always  keeping  well  out  of  eight,  but  singing  at  frequent  intervals. 

56.   *  Mniotilts  varia.     Black-and-white  Warbler.  —  Common. 

57-  Helrointhophila  rubricapilU.  Nashville  Warbler.  —  Several 
times  1  heard  a  Esong  from  the  spruces  near  the  top  of  the  mountain 
(3500  feet)  which  I  feel  sure  came  fr 

to  get  even  a  glimpse  of  the  singer.     Mr.  Torrey  writes  n 
several  during  his  visit. 

58.  Compsothlypis  aroericana  uancK.  Parula  Warbler.  — Quite 
common,  inhabiting  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain  to  about  2500  feet 
altitude. 

59.  D«Qdrolca  KStiva.     Yellow  Warbler, - 

60.  DendroicB    csrulescenB.      Black-t 
Very  common   on  the   lower  slopes  of  the  n 
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about  looo  feet.  Thej  inhabit  ttie  more  open  deciduous  woods.  (h« 
males  singing  most  frequentlv  a)>out  the  openings  where  a  few  trees 
have  been  cut  out.  and  sprouts  and  fnllen  log«  cover  the  ground.  I 
started  a  female  from  a  little  bush  on  the  edge  of  a  clearing,  where  she 
had  commenced  to  build  her  net;t,  a  foot  above  the  ground. 

6i.  Dendroiea  eoronata.  Myrtle  Warbler.  —  Quite  common  In  the 
stunted  spruces  at  the  summit,  but  not  observed  elsewhere. 

63.  Dendroica  maculosa.  Magnulia  Warbler.  —  Heard  sparingly 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Thev  inhabit,  among  other  places,  the 
small  firs  and  spruces  on  the  edges  of  the  pastures. 

63.  Dendroica  pen n sylvan jca.  Chestmit-sided  Warblbr. —^Com- 
mon in  the  open  spots  about  the  edges  of  the  woods  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  and  for  a  short  distance  up  the  slopes. 

64.  Dendioica  striata.  Black-poll  Warbler.  — Numerous  in  the 
region  of  stunted  trees  on  the  upper  slopes,  though  none  were  seen  on 
the  extreme  summit.  Thej-  sang  usuallj-  on  the  tops  of  the  spruces,  and 
from  these  breei_v  heights,  the  song  sounded  even  weaker  than  when  we 
hear  it  from  passing  migrants  in  the  low  country. 

65.  Dendroica  blackbumiie.  Black  burn' I  ax  Warbler.  —  Fairly 
common,  ranging  apparently  with  the  hemlocks  (for  which  they  show  a 
decided  preference)  from  the  base  to  about  zjoo  feet. 

66.  Dendroica  virens.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler. — Less 
common  than  the  preceding  species  ;  it  occupies  much  the  same  area, 
but  ranges  a  little  higher. 

67.  SeiuruB  aurocapillus,  Ovekbird.  —  Perhaps  the  commonest  and 
most  conspicuous  bird  in  the  open  maple  woods  on  the  lower  slopes; 
does  not  range  much  above  1000  feet.  Several  nests  were  found  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  mountain  road. 

68.  Oeothlypis  Philadelphia.  Mot'RMND  Warbler.  —  Quite  com- 
mon in  the  brushy  clearings  and  thickets  around  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. 1  shot  one  in  the  thick  woods  a  short  distance  up  the  slope,  but 
nearly  all  that  I  noted  were  along  the  road  leading  through  Smugglers' 
Notch. 

They  are  extremely  shy,  and  only  two  or  three  times  was  I  able  to  ob- 
tain even  a  glimpse  of  them,  although  by  approaching  stealthily,  I  could 
gel  fairly  close.  The  song  is  characteristic,  though  it  bears  a  strong 
re.semblance  to  that  of  the  Kentucky  Warbler. 

69.  Oeothlypis  trichas.  Maryland  Yellow-throat.  —  Obser%-cd  a 
few  times  in  Stowe  Valley;  said  to  be  not  uncommon. 

70.  Wilaonia  canadenaia.  Canadian  Warbler.  —  Common  in  the 
thickets  in  the  deciduous  woods,  ranging  nearly  throughout  the  Canadian 
zone.  Although  they  keep  well  concealed  in  the  shrubbery  and  do  not 
move  about  much,  their  odd  song,  uttered  at  frequent  Intervals,  serves  to 
indicate  their  presence. 

71.  Setophaga  niticilla.  Redstart.  —  Seen  but  twice  —  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain. 
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73.  QaleoBcoptes  carolinensit.  Catbird.  —  Occurs  rather  commonly' 
along  the  streams  in  the  valley. 

73.  •  Troglodytes  aedon.  House  Wrbn.  —  Rare  ;  Mrs.  Straw  reports 
that  she  has  not  seen  them  for  a  number  of  years. 

74.  Anorthura  fayemalia.  Wintbr  Wrsn. — Mr.  Torrey  writes  me 
that  he  noted  them  several  times  during  his  visit  In  i8Sj,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  mountain.  I  was  disappointed  not  to  find  them,  but  I  am 
certain  they  were  not  there  in  iS9t|  or  1900,  for  although  the  birds  might 
be  overlooked,  the  song  is  not  likely  to  escape  notice. 

75.  Certhia  faroiliaris  un«ric«n«.  Brown  Crbbpbr. —  Only  one  ob- 
served, near  the  upper  edge  of  the  limber. 

76.  'Sitta    carolinensia.    Whitb-breasted   Nuthatch.  —  Common. 

77.  Sitta  canadensis.  Red-brbabtsd  Nuthatch.  —  Observed  but 
once  —  a  little  group  of  four  in  the  spruces  near  the  summit. 

78.  Paras  atrieapiUus.     Chickadee.  —  Fairly  common  on  the   lower 

79.  Regulus  satFapa.  Goldbn-crownbd  Kinglet.  — Their  song 
was  heard  on  several  occasions  in  the  heavy  timber  at  the  base  and  once 
at  about  3500  feet  altitude.  It  Is  a  prolonged  bubbling  warble,  rather 
lacking  in  musical  quality. 

80.  Hylocicbla  mustelina.  Wood  Thrush.  —  In  1S99,  I  heard  the 
long  and  alarm  note  of  this  species  several  times,  in  the  damp  maple 
woods  at  the  base.  Once  I  saw  the  bird  near  enough  to  recognize  It,  but 
did  not  secure  it.  I  think  there  were  at  least  two  pairs  nesting  there  that 
year,  but  In  1900  I  could  find  no  trace  of  them,  nor  have  they  been 
observed  in  Stowe  Valley  by  Mrs.  Straw,  so  they  are  probably  irregular 
in  their  occurrence  there.' 

81.  Hylocicbla  fusceacena.  Wilson's  Thrush.  —  Common  in  the 
valley ;  I  heard  them  most  often  in  the  alders  along  the  streams,  but  they 
also  occupy  the  maple  woods  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  in  company 
with  the  Olive-backs  and  the  Wood  Thrushes. 

8j.  Hyloeichla  alicise  bieknellL  Bicknell's  Thrush.  — This  Is  the 
commonest  and  most  characteristic  species  at  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. It  is  really  abundant  in  the  extensive  tracts  of  stunted  firs  and 
spruces  surrounding  the  northern  peak  ('The  Nose ')  and  its  range  extends 
down  Into  the  upper  edge  of  the  tall  timber  —  to  about  3000  feet  altitude 
—  where  it  overlaps  the  range  of  the  Olive-back. 

During  the  seven  trips  that  I  made  to  the  summit,  I  was  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  a  sight  of  the  birds,  and  although  I  frequently  heard  them 
all  about  me,  so  shy  were   they  that  I  saw  them  probably  less   than  a 


I  That  their  occurrence  in  northern  Vermont  is  not  unusual  is  evidenced  by 
a  record  from  Willoughby  Lake,  by  F,  H.  Allen  (St,  Johnsbury, '  Caledonian,' 
Sept.  II,  1896;  quoted  by  Faxon  and  Hoffman  in  'Birds  of  Berkshire  Co., 

Mais.,'  p.  10). 
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dozen  times.  The  glimpses  1  hnd  of  them  were  either  at  long  range,  or 
cut  short  by  the  Fudden  departure  of  the  bird  into  the  dense  cover  of  the 
evergreens,  so  that  close  study  of  their  habits  was  impossible. 

This  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey, 
who  visited  the  mountain  in  1S81;.  He  says  they  were  ■' never  out  of  hear- 
ing and  leldom  long  Out  of  sight,  even  from  the  door  step."'  His  visit, 
however,  was  at  the  time  the  young  were  leaving  the  nest,  white  I  was 
there  during  the  period  of  Incubation,  which  may  account  (or  the  differ- 
ence in  their  familiarity.  His  surmiee,  based  on  the  testimony  of  a 
friend,  that  the  birds  had  left  the  mountain  the  following  year  would 
seem  to  be  disproved  by  my  experience.  It  is  very  improbable  that  a 
species  so  ivell  established  would  entirety  desert  a  favorable  locality  for 
no  apparent  cause  ;  it  seems  more  likely  that  his  friend  for  some  reason 
had  overlooked  them. 

They  sing  at  any  time  of  day.  though  most  frequently  toward  evening. 
The  song  is  quite  unlike  any  of  the  other  thrush  songs,  resembling  the 
Veery's  somewhat  in  form,  though  not  in  quality  of  tone,  which  is  like 
that  of  a  tine,  high-pitched  reed.  It  is  not  so  loud,  or  so  clear  as  either 
the  Olive-back's  or  the  Veery's.  and  unlike  the  former,  does  not  change 
its  pitch  perceptibly.  The  syllables  n-eZ-d-wei-S-we^-cAl-cM-we/,  whistled 
through  the  closed  teeth,  will  give  a  faint  conception  of  its  character. 
The  opening  notes,  we«-a.  repeated  two  or  three  times,  are  smooth  and 
Howing,  and  are  followed  by  two  staccato  notes;  the  closing  note 
resembles  the  opening  ones,  and  is  without  special  emphasis.  The 
last  three  notes  token  together  form  the  characteristic  portion  of  the 
song,  and  are  frequently  given  by  themselves  without  the  prelude. 

I  am  aware  that  the  above  description  of  the  song  differs  in  some  respects 
from  that  given  by  Mr.  Brewster,  but  it  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that  the 
birds  of  another  colony  should  sing  a  somewhat  different  song.  The  call 
note,  which  is  frequently  uttered,  sometimes  from  a  lofty  perch,  though 
usually  in  the  thicket,  is  n  rather  harsh  ekeep.  I  did  not  hear  the  Veery 
notc/iei/.  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Brewster. 

Sj.  Hylocichia  ustulata  swainsonii.  Olive-backed  Tiikusk.  —  This 
is  the  commonest  Thrush  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain,  ranging 
from  the  base  to  the  upper  limits  of  the  heavy  timber,  above  which  it  Is 
replaced  by  bickueUi.  Although  quite  shy,  and  therefore  rarely  seen,  its 
be.tutiful  rich  song  — in  my  opinion  second  only  to  that  of  the  Hermit  — 
was  heard  at  frequent  intervals  during  my  trips  up  the  mountain.  Some- 
times as  many  as  three  of  the  singers  being  within  hearing  at  once. 

S4.  Hylocichia  aonalaschkn  pallaaii.  Hermit  TirRt;sH.  —  During 
my  lirst  visit  10  the  mountain  in  1S99, 1  listened  in  vain  for  the  Hermits, 
and  in  1900,  I  heard  but  one.  They  are  certainly  not  numerous  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  where  1  stayed,  and  I  am  quite  sure  there  were  none 

iThe  Foot-Paih  Way,  p.  95,  1896. 
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OH  the  mountain  or  along  the  Notch  road.     Mr.  Torrev  writes  me.  how- 
ever, that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  in   1SS5,  he  heard  the  Hermit  near  the 

summit,  "  singing  freelv," 

Mrs.  Straw  reports   Ihem  as  rather  common  at   certain    points  lower 

down  the  valley. 

85.  Merula  migtatoria.  American  Robin. —  Abundant,  especially  in 
the  vallev.  I  was  surprised  to  observe  a  good  many  in  the  heavy  timber 
along  the  Notch  road,  far  from  clearingd.     I  saw  one  also  at  the  summit. 

86.  SialU  sialie.  Bluebird.  —  Rather  uncommon;  observed  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  and  at  Mobcow. 


THE  ALDER  FLYCATCHER   {EMPIDONAX    TRAILLII 

ALNORUM)    AS    A    SUMMER    RESIDENT    OF 

EASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

BV    /.    A,  FARLEV. 

Certain  facts  in  the  life-history  of  the  Alder  Flycatcher  con- 
tribute to  create  the  general  impression  that  the  bird  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  summer  resident  of  eastern  Massachusetts.  Its 
chosen  haunts  are  not  too  often  in  the  eye  of  the  world ;  it  is  not 
a  vociferous  species;  and  its  manner  of  securing  an  existence 
keeps  it  for  the  most  part  out  of  view  of  the  casual  observer. 
Furthermore,  the  species  being  well  known  to  arrive  toward  the 
end  of  the  spring  migration,  an  Alder  Flycatcher,  appearing  late 
in  May  in  the  capacity  of  a  returned  summer  resident,  has 
doubtless  been  often  mistaken  for  a  migrant  still  northward  bound. 
E.  t.  alnorum  therefore,  while  always  breeding  sparingly,  is  not 
so  rare  a  summer  bird  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  as  it 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be. 

The  Alder  Flycatcher  occurs  in  summer  at  various  localities 
in  Elssex  and  Middlesex  counties.  I  have  noted  it  in  the  breeding 
season  at  Crane  Neck  Pond  in  Groveland,  in  northern  Essex 
County,  and  so  near  Boston  as  Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge;  also  in 
the  towns  of  Wilmington,  Lynnfield,  and  Wakefield.  In  one 
locality  in  Essex  County  the  bird  is  plainly  increasing  in  numbers. 
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The  Alder  Flycatcher  arrives  in  eastern  Massachusetts  about 
May  ao.  By  the  thirtieth  of  the  month  it  has  always  reappeared 
on  its  breeding  grounds.  These  are  bushy  meadows  grown  (or 
growing)  up  more  or  less  thickly  with  alders.  The  lower  growth 
in  such  places  consists  of  wild  roses  {Rosa),  sweet  gale  (MyrUa 
gale  L.),  and  other  swamp  shrubbery-,  together  with  the  usual 
mixed  meadow  herbage.  Mingled  with  the  alders  will  be  young 
swamp  maples  and  birches  and  oftentimes  scattering  white  cedars. 
The  whole  forms  a  thick,  at  times  almost  choked,  expanse  of  mead- 
ow growth.  The  wild  roses  in  which  the  Flycatcher  is  so  fond  of 
nesting  seem  to  be  almost  as  much  an  essential  in  its  summer  home 
as  the  alders  themselves.  The  bird  builds  its  nest  year  after 
year  in  the  same  favorite  spot  which  may  be  of  quite  limited  area. 
In  a  small  meadow  in  the  town  of  Lynnfield,  where  five  years 
elapsed  between  the  taking  of  two  nests  (June  16,  1895,  and  June 
27,  1900),  I  recall  that  the  second  nest  was  placed  in  almost 
identically  the  same  spot  as  the  first.  Two  other  nests  (of  other 
seasons)  J  also  found  in  the  same  area,  which  was  less  than  an 
acre  in  extent. 

The  erroneous  idea'  that  the  Alder  Flycatcher  is  a  very  shy 
bird  appears  to  obtain.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  feeding- 
habits  rather  than  any  inherent  shyness  cause  it  to  hug  closely  its 
favorite  aiders  and  other  coverts.  Besides  keeping  quite  habitu- 
ally within  copse  or  thicket,  with  the  general  scope  of  its  activity 
circumscribed  by  at  least  their  outer  fringes,  it  does  not  as  a  rule 
perch  or  fly  high.  The  thick  foliage  of  June  and  July  aid 
materially  in  its  concealment,  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get 
even  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  bird  which  may  be  calling  and 
flying  about  within  a  few  yards.  The  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  that  the  Alder  Flycatcher  is  par  excellence  a  bird  of  copse  and 
undergrowth  are  the  little  creature's  infrequent  short  flights  out 
into  the  open,  and  its  brief  visits  to  some  favorite  vantage-point 
above  the  tine  of  foliage,  for  the  deliverance  of  its  harsh  cry.  But 
the  emphatic  preachment  of  the  small  protagonist  of  the  alders 
is  quite  as  apt  to  be  heard  while  the  performer  is  perched  unseen 

'  This  in  spite  of  Che  fact  that  long  ago  the  species  ivas  reported  by  Mr. 
Brewster  to  be  "retinng  but  not  shy."     (Hist.  N.  A.  Birds,  (874.  p.  171.) 
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within  his  thicket  and  but  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  It  should 
be  further  noted  that  the  Alder  Flycatcher  is  most  in  evidence 
during  the  days  following  its  arrival  from  the  South,  and  before 
the  breeding  season  is  well  advanced.  In  May  and  June  one  may 
be  now  and  then  seen  flying  about  freely  from  tree-top  to  tree-top  in 
its  home  meadow.  The  jVlder  Flycatcher  in  eastern  Massachu- 
setts is  no  shyer  than  most  other  small  birds.  It  is  scarcely 
shyer  than  the  Least  Flycatcher,  although  a  more  restless  bird 
than  its  orchard-loving  cousin.  The  Alder  Flycatcher  does  not 
hesitate  to  fly  about  from  one  bosky  clump  to  another  in  its  mea- 
dow. But  when  arrived  at  the  concealing  growth,  it  may  remain 
a  long  time  therein  before  venturing  forth  again. 

The  familiar  cry,  or  song,  of  the  Alder  Flycatcher  is  usually 
described  as  having  two  or  more  syllables;  and  this  indeed  is  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  ear  of  the  listener  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
yards,  or  even  less,  from  the  bird.  But,  as  is  the  case  with  some 
other  bird  utterances,  a  wrong  apprehension  is  gained  of  the  pecu- 
liar note,  unless  it  be  heard  close  at  hand.  As  ordinarily  heard 
it  may  be  written  rhi-bhee,  or  even  rhi-bkea,  the  second  syllable 
being  much  emphasized.  But  when  the  bird  calls  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  listener,  this  song  is  found  in  reality  to  consist  of  but 
one  harsh  explosive  syllable.  Of  an  indescribable  timbre,  it  may 
be  written  r-r-rhee  (or  perhaps  r-r-rhea,  but  with  the  final  a  in 
this  case  very  slightly  touched  upon). 

'  The  minor  notes  of  the  Alder  Flycatcher,  like  its  harsh  cry, 
are  perfectly  characteristic  and  unlike  the  notes  of  any  other 
bird.  They  are  of  two  sorts,  the  common  \ov  pip  or  pep,  which 
to  some  ears  may  more  resemble  peep,  and  the  softly  whistled 
whisper  (or  whispered  whistle),  pip^vhee  or  pip-whing.  There  is 
an  interval  between  the  two  syllables  of  this  soft  song,  and  the 
last  is  accented.  Its  peculiar  softness  may  be  perhaps  better 
expressed  by  wlueo  rather  than  by  whee  or  even  wking.  Although 
among  the  softest  of  bird  utterances  this  song,  when  closely 
analyzed,  will  be  found  to  be  essentially  a  much  subdued  variant 
of  the  loud,  harsh  r-r-rhte,  being  similar  in  kind  but  exceedingly 
less  in  degree.  Both  the  pips  {peps)  and  the  pip-{pep-)v)hees  are 
sometimes  uttered  a  half-dozen  or  more  times  in  rapid  succession. 
When  quarrehng  with  another  bird,  the  Alder   Flycatcher  pro- 
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duces  excited  fighting  notes  which  resemble  the  corresponding 
utterances  of  the  Least  Flycatcher.  The  pips  are  then  louder 
than  usual  and  somewhat  approach  in  tone  the  whits  of  the  Least. 

In  its  summer  home  the  Alder  Flycatcher  is  one  of  the  quietest 
of  birds.  After  a  long  interval  of  silence,  during  which  it  has 
uttered  not  a  sound  of  any  sort,  the  bird  mvj  pep  freely  for  a 
little  while,  interspersing  the  whistled  pep-u-hees  or  the  whees 
(wheeos)  alone  without  the  introductorj-  pep.  But  the  inter\-als 
are  long  between  such  spells  of  vociferousness. 

The  soft  pep-whee  {ivhing)  must  be  sharply  listened  for  by  the 
unaccustomed  ear.  It  is  a  faint  little  cry  that  rarely  rises  above 
the  gentle  rustle  of  the  alder  and  maple  leaves  as  they  are 
stirred  by  the  June  zephyrs. 

With  reference  to  its  manner  of  nesting  the  Alder  Flycatcher, 
in  eastern  Massachusetts  at  least,  might  well  be  given  the  addi- 
tional name  of  Bush  Flycatcher.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  it 
nests  invariably  in  a  bush,  selecting  most  often  a  wild  rose,  or 
clump  of  rose  shoots  or  sprays  —  usually  Rosa  Carolina  L.'  The 
nest  is  often  overshadowed  by  the  alders  which  are  scattered 
here  and  there  in  clumps  in  the  bushy  meadow.  But  it  is  as 
likely  to  be  placed  in  unshaded  shrubbery  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  sun.  When  in  the  open,  it  is  more  or  less  hid,  however,  by 
the  mingled  mass  of  wild  roses,  sweet  gale,  and  other  bushes 
rising  breast-high  all  about  it.  It  is  often  in  the  thickest  jungle 
of  such  growth  where  tall,  waving  ferns  vie  in  height  with  the 
predominating  tangle  of  rose  bushes  that  the  Alder  Flycatcher 
hides  away  its  nest. 

The  height  of  the  nest  from  the  ground  is  from  two  to  four 
feet.  It  is  placed  rather  loosely,  at  times  even  flimsily,  in  an 
upright  crotch  or  rather  fork,  or  else  between  independent  twigs 
that  furnish  a  similar  support.  In  either  case  the  nest  is  sus- 
pended in  a  characteristic  and  peculiar  way.  I  have  never  seen 
it  set  snugly  down  into  a  crotch  after  the  manner  of  the  Least 
Flycatcher.  It  is,  instead,  supported  between  twigs  or  prongs. 
It  gets    its  chief  support,  as  a  rule,  from  two  main  shoots  which 

'I  recall  finding  a  nesi  once  in  a  small  shrub  of  meadow  svreet  {Spiraea 
lalici/alia  L.). 
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often  grow  from  the  ground  independently  of  each  other,  but 
which  will  be  sometimes  members  of  one  bush,  forming  in  this 
case  a  long  crotch  or  fork.  When  the  slender  shoots  or  sprays 
are  distinct,  springing  separately  from  the  ground,  but  growing 
close  together  at  different  inclinations,  they  furnish  at  best  but  an 
indifferent  support  to  the  nest.  The  general  effect  of  the  nest  of 
the  Alder  Flycatcher  thus  placed  is  that  of  a  somewhat  loose, 
somewhat  unfinished,  not  very  securely  fastened  structure.  The 
enlisting  of  separate,  independent  sprays  in  support  of  the  nest  is 
a  marked  feature  of  the  Alder  Flycatcher's  nest  architecture. 
One  spray  is  usually  superfluous,  being  only  slightly  tied  to  the 
nest  and  lending  a  support  which  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
But  this  feature  seems  to  be  an  essential  in  the  bird's  architec- 
tural scheme  and  is  almost  always  present. 

The  nest  itself  is  in  its  body  a  fairly  compact  but  not  very  neat 
structure.  It  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  fine  dried  grasses 
with  lining  of  the  same  material  but  of  a  finer  (sometimes  of  the 
finest)  sort.  Some  nests  have  in  addition  to  the  grasses  fibrous 
Strips  of  Asdepias  woven  around  and  through  their  structure.  In 
one  case  I  noticed  on  the  outside  of  a  nest  some  weather-worn 
material  from  a  tent  caterpillar's  web.  The  outside  of  the  nest 
always  shows  more  or  less  loose  odds  and  ends  in  the  shape  of 
long,  narrow  grasses  and  AuUpias  strips  '  stringing  '  down  below 
or  projecting  in  various  directions.  This  unfinished  appearance 
of  the  lower  outside  of  the  nest,  although  varying  in  degree  in 
different  examples,  invariably  characterizes  the  Alder  Flycatcher's 
style  of  architecture.  Together  with  the  peculiar  manner  of 
support  of  the  nest,  it  so  strongly  characterizes  the  structure  that 
he  who  runs  may  read.  The  nest  is  unmistakable,  even  without 
e|^  ^nd  whether  old  or  new.  I  have  noted  two  types  of  nests 
—  one,  large,  round,  and  thick-walled  with  diameter  great  in  pro- 
portion to  depth  but  still  not  a  shallow  structure;  the  other, 
smaller  and  shallower,  inclining  more  to  the  sparrow-style,  being 
of  coarser  construction  within  and  without. 

A  beautiful  nest  which  I  found  in  1895  in  Essex  County  merits 
description  because,  in  addition  to  being  the  handsomest  structure 
of  the  Alder  Flycatcher  that  I  have  seen,  it  is  typical  (although  in 
a  somewhat  exaggerated  way)  of  the  general  architecture  of  the 
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species.  The  nest  was  three  and  one-half  feel  from  the  ground 
in  a  clump  of  the  swamp  rose  (Xosa  caro/ina  L.),  being  one 
foot  below  the  top  of  the  bush.  The  nest  is  large,  representing 
the  extreme  in  size.  Its  inside  depth  is  two  and  one-eighth 
inches ;  outside  depth,  three  inches  ;  outside  diameter,  three  and 
three-eighths  inches ;  inside  diameter,  one-half  inch  less.  It  is 
composed  of  fine  grasses  and  strips  of  Asdepias,  the  latter  woven 
into  the  body  of  the  structure  as  well  as  wound  about  the  outside 
and  over  the  rim.  It  is  deeply-cupped  and  thickly- walled,  with 
rim  slightly  curving  over  and  in  on  one  side.  The  lining  is 
composed  of  the  finest  of  hair-like,  dried,  yellow  grasses.  A 
pretty  effect  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  very  delicate  grass  which, 
projecting  above  the  rim,  shows  the  finest  of  tassels. 

The  nest  is  mainly  supported  by  a  single  long  fork  in  which 
it  is  suspended  basket-like.  An  additional  slight  but  practically 
fictitious  support  is  lent  by  a  third  slender  shoot  springing  inde- 
pendently from  the  ground,  the  nest  being  tied  in  the  flimsiest 
manner  possible  to  a  very  small  sprig  of  the  same.  The  long 
fork  in  which  the  nest  hangs  is  formed  by  the  main  stem  of  the 
rose  bush  and  a  long  slender  upright  branch  springing  therefrom 
at  three  feet  from  the  ground.  There  is  a  space  of  two  and  one- 
half  inches  between  the  parting  of  this  fork  and  the  lowest  out- 
side point  of  the  nest  hanging  therein  above.  A  very  fine  twig 
from  the  long,  slender  branch  runs  directly  up  beneath  the  nest 
and  helps  to  horse  it  up.  The  nest  is  strongly  tied  on  one  side 
to  the  main  stem  and  two  twigs  springing  therefrom.  On  the 
opposite  side  the  long  slender  branch  and  one  twig  supply  two 
additional  points  of  support,  there  being  in  all,  therefore,  five 
main  points  of  contact  from  which  the  structure  hangs.  A  basket- 
like  effect  is  obtained  and  this  is  enhanced  by  the  profuse  use  of 
Asdepias  on  the  outside  of  the  nest,  this  being  in  fact  the  chief 
material  used  in  its  construction.  This  nest  has  in  common  with 
all  others  that  I  have  seen  the  usual,  characteristic,  loose,  unfin- 
ished, even  ragged,  appearance  outside  and  below.  But  the  long 
grasses  and  especially  the  fibrous  strips  of  Asdepias  hang  or 
string  down  in  the  present  case  in  unusual  quantity  and  length. 
Much  of  this  reaches  down  six  inches  below  the  nest.  Some  of 
it  extends  down  for  one  foot.     A  studied  air  of  disarrangement. 
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of  negligence,  of  elegant  confusion,  is  thus  secured.  The  deco- 
rative effect  is  heightened  by  the  silvery  Asclepias,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  entering  so  largely  into  the  body  of  the  nest,  causing  it  to 
shine  flax-like,  streams  down  and  out  therefrom  in  what  might 
be  termed  a  tibrous  cascade.  In  greatest  possible  contrast  to 
the  disarranged,  silver)'-gray  exterior  is  the  round,  deeply- 
hollowed  interior  with  its  exquisite  yellow  lining  of  finest  grass. 
The  excessive  use  of  Asclepias  in  this  nest  is  exceptional.  In 
another  respect  the  nest  is  scarcely  typical,  as  it  is  more  firmly 
held  in  its  bush  than  the  average  structure  of  the  Alder  Fly- 
catcher. 

The  looser  style  of  suspension  is  well  shown  by  another  nest 
in  my  collection.  This  is  characteristically  held  up  by  two  tall, 
slender,  entirely  distinct  rose  shoots  which  grew  in  a  thick  jungle 
of  wild  roses  and  sweet  gale.  Each  of  the  shoots  is  divided,  the 
larger  into  two  twigs  and  these  in  their  turn  into  two  smaller  twigs 
which  join  in  partially  supporting  the  nest.  The  other  main,  sep- 
arate shoot  supports  one  side  of  the  structure  only  with  a  long, 
frail,  slender  spray,  which,  as  usual,  subdivides  at  the  nest  into 
several  small  twigs,  the  whole  taken  together  giving  but  a  slight 
support  to  the  grass  basket  suspended  between  them.  I  watched 
these  tall,  slender,  swamp  rose  sprouts  as  they  blew  over  in 
their  clump,  bending  under  the  gusts  of  a  high  June  south-west 
wind  as  it  swept  across  a  broad  meadow.  The  nest-sprays  bent 
over  at  an  angle  of  at  least  forty-five  degrees,  but  were  stiffened 
by  the  general  mass  of  surrounding  growth,  so  that  the  nest  hung 
safely  in  its  flimsy  fastening  and  the  eggs  remained  within  their 
shallow  cup. 

The  eggs  of  the  Alder  Flycatcher  are  usually  of  a  creamy  white 
(less  often  of  a  dead  white),  with  markings  of  different  shades 
of  brown,  these  being  chiefly  at  the  large  end  and  often  forming 
a  broken  ring.  The  markings  are  generally  of  a  pale,  reddish 
brown,  approaching  flesh-color  if  paler  than  usual,  and  verging 
on  yellowish  if  running  to  the  darker  extreme.  The  markings  are 
in  spots  (often  very  fine)  and  small  blotches.  A  few  minute 
dots  of  a  very  dark  brown,  almost  black  in  fact,  which  have  no 
apparent  relation  to  the  general  color-scheme,  also  appear.  The 
eggs  are  often  beautiful  objects,  especially  when  the  brown  of  the 
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markings  approaches  yellowish  and  lilac.  With  this  shade  appeals 
a  ground  of  creamy  pink.  Sets  of  eggs  collected  in  the  same 
locality  show  considerable  variation,  and  the  eggs  of  a  set  often 
differ  much  among  themselves.  A  peculiar  set  of  three  in  my 
collection,  taken  July  3,  1900,  represents  the  minimum  in  measure- 
ments, and  may  be  described  as  follows :  No,  i  is  of  a  dull  dead 
white  and  is  nearly  immaculate,  having  only  a  very  few  scattered, 
minute,  dark  brown  dots  at  the  larger  end;  No.  2  has  at  the 
larger  end,  in  addition  to  the  very  fine  dusting  of  dark  dots,  a 
single  abnormally  large  blotch  of  pale  brown,  with  overlaying 
fine  tracery  and  dots  of  a  very  dark  brown  ;  No.  3  is  of  a  creamy 
ground  color  and  is  beautifully  marked  after  the  typical  style  with 
a  fairly  complete  ring  of  pale  brown  blotches  having  darker  cen- 
tres, and  with  dark  brown  (almost  black)  round  dots  interspersed 
among  t)ie  blotches,  a  rich  effect  being  thus  secured.  The  eggs  of 
this  set  average  .67  x  .52.  But  the  average  size  of  eggs  of  alno- 
rum  appears  to  be  about  .71  x  .55. 

The  Alder  Flycatcher  lays  sets  of  three  or  four  eggs,  four 
being  the  commoner  number.  It  completes  its  nest  and  begins 
laying  about  the  middle  of  June,  fiut  sometimes  it  will  not  begin 
laying  until  a  week  later.  I  have  taken  very  slightly  incubated 
eggs  on  June  18,  and  fresh  eggs  as  late  as  July  3.  But  this  latter 
date  is  exceptional.  By  the  middle  of  July  or  earlier  the  young 
flycatchers  are  out  of  the  nest. 

In  the  matter  of  its  behaviour  at  the  nest  the  Alder  Flycatcher, 
in  contrast  to  its  general  habits,  may  be  fairly  considered  shy.  ft 
is  not  a  close  sitter.  I  have  tried  repeatedly  to  catch  the  female 
on  her  eggs  but  never  but  once  succeeded  in  so  doing.  In  this 
exceptional  case  the  bird  undoubtedly  trusted  to  the  effective  con- 
cealment of  the  nest  by  the  very  thick  clump  of  wild  roses  in  which 
it  was  placed.  I  stood  for  several  seconds  beside  this  unseen  nest 
before  the  bird  flew.  After  being  flushed  the  female  flycatcher  is 
chary  about  showing  herself  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nest.  So, 
too,  the  male.  The  low  pep  of  protest  somewhere  near  will  be 
often  the  only  evidence  of  the  Flycatchers'  connection  with  their 
nest. 

Considerable  patience  has  frequently  to  be  exercised  if  one  hides 
and  awaits  the  return  of  the  female.     She  may  return  within  live 
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or  ten  minutes  or  delay  for  a  half-hour.  '  When  finally  appearing, 
whether  soon  or  late,  she  does  not  indulge  in  any  preliminary  hop- 
ping or  perching  in  near-by  bushes  or  in  the  nest-bush  itself,  but 
flies  straight  to  the  nest  and  goes  on  in  a  twinkling.  She  often 
flies  through  the  shrubbery  unseen,  appearing  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  at  the  nest,  and  going  on  the  eggs  like  a  flash.  But 
she  will  frequently  leave  the  eggs  again  after  remaining  on  but  a 
minute  or  two,  returning  after  a  brief  interval  for  another  short 
stay,  and  so  continuing  restless  and  nervous  as  long  as  the  intruder 
remains  in, the  neighborhood. 


ON    A    COLLECTION    OF    BIRDS     MADE     BY     W.     W. 
BROWN,  JR.,    AT    DAVID    AND    DIVALA,    CHIRIQUI. 

BV   OUTRAM    BANGS. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  has  lately  sent  to  my  brother  and  me 
1 183  bird  skins,  the  result  of  about  58  days  collecting  during  the 
whole  of  the  month  of  November  and  parts  of  October  and 
December,  1900,  at  David  and  Divala,  two  towns,  about  thirty 
miles  apart,  situated  in  the  heavily  forested  lowlands  of  Chiriqui. 
The  birds  were  all  taken  in  the  cool  tropical  forest  or  on  the 
plantations  at  about  200  feel  above  sea  level.  This  splendid  col- 
lection contains  six  forms  that  appear  to  be  new,  and  some  of 
the  other  birds  belong  to  species  exceedingly  rare  or  altogether 
wanting  in  American  Museums,  so  that  it  seems  worth  while  to 
publish  the  following  complete  list  of  the  lot. 

Though  he  was  entirely  without  assistance,  Mr.  Brown  sent 
home,  beside  this  large  collection  of  birds,  many  mammals,  and 
the  result  shows  with  what  energy  he  worked  in  the  unhealthy, 
tropical  climate  of  this  fever-stricken  region.  At  David  and  Div- 
ala, Mr.  Brown  tells  me,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
temperatures  in  the  daytime  and  at  night.  The  days  are  exces- 
sively hot  and  the  nights  cool.  In  the  deep  forest,  however, 
under  the  shade  of  the  red  rubber  tree  and  the  gigantic  Spanish 
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cedar,  vhere  the  atmosphere  is  laden  with  moisture,  the  air  is 
always  cool  and  damp. 

To  the  student  of  American  birds  the  ornis  of  Chiriqui  is  of 
exceptional  interest,  containing  many  forms  peculiarly  its  own, 
and  different  from  the  representative  form  from  either  north  of  it 
—  in  Central  America  proper  —  or  south  of  it,  in  Panama. 
Some  years  ago  Arc^  made  extensive  collections  of  birds  in  Chir- 
iqui  and  from  the  results  of  his  work  many  of  the  peculiar  forms 
of  the  region  were  made  known  by  Messrs.  Salvin  and  Godman 
and  others ;  but  still  more  remain  to  be  described.  Most  of 
Arch's  material,  which  is  of  very  poor  quality,  went  to  England 
and  American  collections  are  badly  ofl  for  birds  from  the  Chtriqui 
region.  The  following  list  fills  many  a  gap  in  the  joint  series  of 
American  birds  that  the  various  collections  of  this  country  could 
produce  if  all  were  brought  together, 

'  I  am  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum  for  allowing  me  unrestricted  use 
of  the  collection  of  birds  there,  while  I  was  in  Washington  iden- 
tifying many  of  the  species  in  the  present  collection,  and  to  both 
Dr.  Robert  Ridgway  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Richmond  for  their  unfailing 
kindness  and  wise  counsel. 

Tinamus  castaneiceps  Salvadori.  —  Seven  specimens,  both  seies, 
taken  bI  Divala,  in  November  and  December.  The  type  tocalilj*  of  this 
species  is  Volcan  de  Chiriqiii. 

Cryptuius  soui  modestus  (Cn^.).  —  Three  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala,  November  and  December.  These  are  extreme  examples  of  this  race, 
with  dark  grarish  throat  and  a  conspicuous  darlt  band  across  the  brea*t. 

Penelope  crisUU  {Linn.)-  — One  adult  $,  Divala,  Decembers. 

Orudis  cinereiceps  ( Gray).  —  One  adult  S,  Divala,  December  14. 

OdontophoruB  caBtigatus.'  sp.  nov. 
Seven  specimens,  both  sexes,  one  young,  Divala,  November  and  De- 

rv/C'— Divala,  Chiriqui.  adult  $  .'Ho.  ^6^^.  Coll.  of  E.  A.  and  O.  Bangs. 
Collected  Dec.  8,  1900,  by  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Ckaracters.  —  Nearest  to  O.  marmoralus  Gould;  colors  deeper,  more 
olivaceous,  less  grayish,  throughout;  crest  and  top  of  head  dark  brown 
instead  of  light  chestnut ;  throat  and  upper  breast  much  darker,  less 
grayish ;  hind  neck  and  upper  back  dark  olivaceous  brown  instead  of  gray- 
ish. 

t  Cojtigatut,  shut  in,  confined  within  small  limits. 
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Color.—  Pi.6a\ts.  seses  alike;  narrow  frontal  band,  narrow  band  below 
eye  and  chin  chestnut;  top  of  head  dark  sepia,  gradiiajlv  becoming  black- 
ish on  the  long  feathers  of  the  crest;  hind  neck  and  upper  back  dark 
olive-brown  slightly  vermioulated  with  a  paler,  graver  shade  of  the  same 
color;  lower  back  and  rump  bistre,  gradually  darkening  on  upper  tail- 
covcrts  to  olive,  somewhat  irregularly  marked  throughout  with  small 
dusky  and  tawny-olive  spots ;  scapulars  and  tertials  much  varied,  gray- 
ish near  nhafts,  and  blotched  and  marked  with  blackish,  olive,  and  rich 
reddish  olive,  the  longer  feathers  with  conspicuous  lawny-olive  tips; 
primaries  dark  hair-brown,  notched  and  marked  on  outer  webs  with 
buff;  secondaries  hair-brown  marked  and  barred  on  outer  web  with  dull 
yellowish  brown  ;  all  the  smaller  wing-coverts  are  hair-brown,  marked  on 
both  webs  with  dull  yellowish  brown  and  with  small  whitish  terminal 
and  dusky  subterminal  spots;  whole  inside  of  wing  hair-brown;  throat 
olive  slightly  speckled  with  whitish  toward  chin;  breast  bistre,  the 
feathers  slightly  barred  with  dusky  and  yellowish;  belly,  flanks,  and 
sides  paler  than  breast  and  with  a  grayish  cast  in  middle  of  belly,  the 
feathers  more  varied  with  dusky  and  yellowish  markings;  under  tail- 
coverts  olive  slightly  marked  and  spotted  with  dull  yellowish  and  dusky ; 
tail  dark  olive,  thickly  vermiculated  and  speckled  with  dull  yellowish 
brown;  "bill  and  feet  black;   bare  skin  round  eye  bright  red-'" 

Young  similar  to  adults,  except  top  of  head  and  crest  rather  more  rusty 
and  bill  reddish  instead  of  black. 

MeasHrements  (in  millimeters). 
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Remarks.  —  In  the  national  Museum  Collection  are  examples  of  O. 
marmoralas  from  the  Bogota  region  (the  type  locality  of  the  species)  and 
from  Panama,  which  do  not  appear  to  differ  in  any  way,  but  all  Chiriqui 
examples  (the  present  series,  and  one  specimen  in  National  Museum 
collected  by  Arc^)  are  very  much  darker  in  color  and  otherwise  different, 
and  represent  quite  a  distinct  form.  There  are  many  other  cases  among 
the  birds  of  this  region  of  a  species  ranging  from  Bogota  to  Panama  with- 
oul  change,  but  in  Chiriqui  being  replaced  by  a  different,  representative 
form. 


'  Note  made  by  Mr.  Brown  from  the  fresh  specimens. 
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Columba  ruHna  Temm.  it  A'nip.  — One  adult  $.  Divala,  December  16. 

Columba  niKTirostris  Scl.  —  Two  males,  Divala,  November  4  and 
December  11. 

Zenaidura  macroura  iLiuit,),  —  Three  feranleR,  Dlvala,  November. 

Columbigallina  fufipenniB  (J/i,).  — Two  specimens,  g  and  ?,  Divala, 
December. 

Claravia  pretiosa  (Ftrrari-Ferei).  —  One  adult  ^,  Divala,  December 

'5- 

Leplotila  verreauxi  Bf'.  —  Three  specimens,  both  eexes,  Divala,  No- 
vember and  December. 

Leplotila  lufinucba  Scl.  d  Salv.  —  Two  specimens,  S  ^nd  fi  Divala, 
December. 

Geotiygon  montana  (Z.ih».). — One  ,J,  Divala,  November  36. 

Aramides  cayanea  chiiicote  {Mar/l.).  —  Two  specimens,  ^  and  $, 
DivaJa,  November. 

Oxyechus  vocifenis  {LiitH.). — Three  specimens,  both  sexes,  DivaU, 
November  and  December. 

Banramia  loacicauda  {Brckst.).  —  One  ? ,  Divala,  November  30L 

Aaarcia  variabiliB  {LinK.).  — Two  adult  males,  Divala,  December. 

Dendrocygna  discolor  ScL  it  Snlv.  —  Two  specimens,  3  and  9, 
Divala,  December.  Neither  of  these  is  quite  In  fully  adult  plumage,  but 
both  belong  to  the  South  American  species,  which  thus  extends  to 
Chiriqui. 

Spatula  clypeata  (Z,iiiii.).  — One  ?,  David,  October  16. 

Ibyeter  americanua  (SoJJ.)- —  One  adult  ?,  Divala,  DecembenS. 

Micraatur  zonothorax  (Ca*.}.  — One  adult  ?,  Divala,  December  11. 
Dr.  Ridgway  is  of  opinion  that  this  specimen  U  beat  referred  here.  It. 
however,  may  not  be  Ivplcal  of  the  South  American  species.  Unfortu- 
nalelv  the  bird  is  so  very  rare  that  there  is  not  a  specimen  in  the  National 
Museum,  and  I  believe  not  one  in  this  country. 

Gertinospizias  niger  {Du  Bus).  —  One  adult  ^.Divala,  November  14. 

Rupomia  ruficauda  (Set.  £  Salv.). — Two  adult  females,  Divala, 
November. 

Cercbneie  aparvena  {Linn.). —  Three  males,  Divala,  November. 

Megascops  braailienBis  (Gme/.).  — One  adult  ^,  Divala,  December  11. 

Megascopa  vermiculatue  Ridgiu.  —  One  adult  i.  Divala,  Decembers. 

M.  brasilieusis  has  a  verr  extensive  range,  throughout  which  it  does  not 
varv,  and  in  m.iny  places,  as  here,  another  species  of  much  more  local 
distribution  occurs  with  it. 

l^phoBtrix  stricklandi  (5c/.  rf  Sofc.]. —One  adult  ?,  Divala,  Decem- 
ber II. 

Ciccaba  nigrolineata   (^t/.}.  — Two   adult   females,  Divala,  December. 

Speotsito  cuniculaiia  hypog«a  (,Bf.).  —  One  adult  $,  Divala,  De- 
cember 13. 

Ara  macao  (iim..).  — One  adull  $,  Divala,  December  i. 

Conunis  finschi  Sn/f,  —  Two  specimens,  J   and  $,  Divala,  December. 
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The  type  localily  of  the  species  is  Bugaba,  Chiriqul.  These  two  examples 
are  probably  young.  They  agree  in  every  way  with  the  description  of 
the  adiill  except  in  having  green  instead  of  red  foreheads. 

ConuTUS  ocularis  Scl.  tt  Satv.  —  Twelve  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala 
and  David,  October,  November  and  December. 

Btoiogerys  jugulaiia  (A/IU/.\.  —  Tbirty-four  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala  and  David,  Oclober,  November  and  December. 

Amazona  virenticeps  Salva<tori.—  Tv,o  specimens,  J  and  $,  Divala, 
December  16. 

Amaxona  panamenais  Ca6.  —  One  adult  J,  Divala,  December  3. 

Amazona  salvini  Salvadori. —  Five  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
November  and  December. 

Pionua  menatTQus  tubrigulmris  [Cab.).  —  Eight  specimens,  both  seies, 
Divala  and  David,  October  and  December. 

Pionopsittacui  bsmatotiB  Scl.  it  Salv.  —  Eight  specimens,  both 
sexes,  November  and  December. 

Ceryle  torquata  {Lian.).  —  Three  specimens,  both  sexes.  Divala,  NO' 
vember  and  December. 

Ceiyle  amazona  (Z-uM.).  — Two  males,  Divala.  December. 

Ceiyle  americana  septentrionalis  Siar/'e. —  Seven  specimens,  both 
sexes,  Divala,  October,  November  and  December. 

Ceiyle superciliosa  stictoptera ^/i/^.  —  One  {?  ?}, Divala,  December  15- 
This  bird  is  typical  stirtoptera.  those  collected  by  Mr.  Brown  in  Panama 
do  not  approach  it  in  the  least,  but  are  true  suferciliosa. 

Momotus  lesaoni  Less.  —  Twenty-seven  specimens,  both  sexes.  Divala 
and  David,  Oclober  and  November. 

NyctidromuB  albicoltis  {^Gmel.).  —  Four  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
November  and  Deceml)er. 

Antrostomtis  carolinensis  (Ciael.).  —  Two  females,  Divala,  November 
and  December. 

-  Pbaethoritis  longiroatris  (Lew.  it  £>e/(i//r*).  — Two  males,  Divala, 
November  and  December.  These  are  much  darker  below  than  is  usual  . 
in  true  P.  loHgirostris  of  Guatemala  or  in  examples  from  Panama,  which 
seem  to  be  about  the  same  as  Guatemalan  specimens.  They  probably 
represent  a  local  race  worth  recognizing  by  name,  but  I  prefer  to  wait  for 
more  specimens  before  deciding  this  point. 

Floriauga  raellivora  (  Z.ini>.). ^One  $,  Divala.  December  6. 

Agyrtria  decora  {Siilv.).  —  Seven   specimens,    boili   sexes,  Divala,  No- 

This  very  local  species  is  exceedingly  rare  in  collections.  All  the 
specimens  talten  were  in  autumnal  or  yuung  ptumnge.  the  males  having 
some  blue  featherf<  in  the  throat,  but  the  throat  patch  not  well  defined. 

Am iz ilia  fuse icaudata  [Frafer).  —  Tvio  males.  Divala,  November. 

Hylochatls  eliciee  {Bourc.  <t  ^Vu/.t.).  — Three  mnles,  Divala,  November 
and  December. 

Cbloroslilbon  assimilis  I,a:vr.  —  Two  males,  young  and  adult,  Divala, 
November  13. 
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ThaluraniacoIumbiMvenusu  [Gould). —  One  adult  $,  Divalo,  Decem- 
ber 13., 

The  tvpe  localitv  of  the  Aubiipecles  is  Volcnn  deChiriqui,  and  the  form 
extends  from  Chiriqui  to  Conta  Rica.  1  have  examitied  manv  specimeiiA 
from  the  latter  countrv,  and  ati  enormous  serieK  of  true  T.  columbUa  from 
various  places  in  Colombia.  T.  Koiumbica  venusla  is  a  perfectly  valid  form  \ 
the  adult  J  can  alwavs  be  told  from  the  adult  S  of  true  T.  cotumhica 
by  its  wholly  purple  interscapulum,  and  whollv  black  back  of  head. 

Floricola  Buperba  pallidicepB  {Gould).  — One  adult  $ ,  Ulvala,  Novem- 
ber 10. 

Trogon  maMena  Gould.  —  N'ine  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala.  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

Trogon  bairdi  /,««■»■.  — Twelve  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala.  Novem- 
ber and  December, 

Trogon atticollistenelluB  (Cab.).  —  Nine  specimens,  both  seses.  Divala, 
November  and  December. 

Trogon  caligatuB  Gould.  —  One  S,  Divala,  December  5. 

Pisya  cayana  thermopliila  (5r/.).  —  Three  specimens,  both  sexes.  Div- 
ala, October  and  November. 

Diploplerus  ntevlus  [LiuH.). — Three  males,  Divnia,  November  and 
December. 

Crotopbaga  ani  Lian.  — Five  specimens,  both  gexee,  Divala,  December. 

Rtaamphastos  tocard  Vieill.  —  Two  specimens,  S  and  $,  Divala  and 
David,  October  and  November. 

PeteiogloBBUB  ftantzii  Cab.  —  Five  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divataand 
David,  October  and  November. 

Galbula  melanogenia  Scl.  —  Thirtv-four  specimens,  both  sexes.  Divala 
and  David.  October,  November  and  December. 

Bucco  dysoni  Scl.  —  One  adult  $,  Divala,  November  19. 

Malacoptila  panamensis  Lafr.  —  Twentv  specimens,  both  sexes.  Div- 
Bla.  November  and  December. 

Melanerpes  chiysaucben  Salv. —  Three  males,  Divala,  November.  The 
tj'pe  localitv  of  the  species  is  Bugnba,  Chiriqui. 

Melanerpes  wagleri  Salv.  i£-  Godm.  —  Eleven  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala  and  David.  October.  November  and  December. 

VenUiomis  eecilitt  (.Vn/i.).— One  ?.  Div.tln,  November  9, 

Campophilus  guatemalensia  buxans,'  subsp.  nov. 

Twoaduhs,  J  and  ?,     Divala,  November. 

7>/e.  — Divala,  Chiriqui,  aduil  J,  No.  7S03.  Coll.  of  E.  A.  &  O.  Bangs. 
Collected  Nov.  if,,  1900.  bv  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Characlers.  —  A  southern  form  of  C  guoteraaUasis,  distinguished  by 
smaller  size;  deeper  yellow  under  side  of  wing;  much  more  yellowish. 

'  Buxani,  of  the  color  of  boxwood. 
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less  whitish  underpartG ;  the  black  bonds  on  underparie  all  narrower  and 
less  well  marked  ;  the  black  of  under  side  of  neck  more  restricted  —  not 
reaching  go  far  over  breast;  and  the  light  colored  stripes  on  sides  of 
neck  rellower  —  less  purel  v  white  —  and  more  restricted. 

Color.  —  Adult  J,  head  all  round  crimson,  a  smallbrownish  patch  just 
over  opening  of  ear  ;  upper  parts  dull  brownish  black  ;  two  narrow  yellow- 
ish white  stripes,  extending  from  the  red  of  bead  down  sides  of  neck  to  end 
of  interscapulum ;  jugulum  black;  lower  breast  and  rest  of  under  parts 
btiff-yellow,  crossed  by  numerous  black  bands,  which  become  less  well 
marked  on  middle  of  belly  ;  lining  of  wing  and  whole  under  surface  of 
wing  feathers,  except  the  ends  which  are  blackish,  strong  yellow  (a  shade 
about  between  maize  yellow  and  buff  yellow);  bend  of  wing  slightly 
touched  with  red ;  under  side  of  tail  and  outer  edges  of  primaries  olive. 

Adult  $.  similar  to  male,  but  throat  black,  and  a  large  black  patch  on 
top  of  head,  which  usually  includes  much  of  the  crest  ;  no  red  on  l)end 


's  (in  millimeters). 


No- 

S«. 

W-mg. 

Tiul. 

T„.„. 

■sr; 

7803 
7804 

Topotype 

1:1 

187. 
.87. 

"3- 
114. 

35. 
35-5 

48.5 

47-5 

Remarks.  —  The  Guatemalan  Ivory-bill  as  It  ranges  southward  gradu- 
ally becomes  smaller,  with  lighter  bill,  and  darker,  more  yellowish,  less 
whitish,  under  parts  and  under  side  of  wing.  The  two  eicamples  in  the 
present  collection  are  from  farther  south  than  any  other  specimens  I  have 
seen  and  represent  the  form  C  gualemaUnais  baxans  in  its  extreme. 
The  northern  eitreme  —  true  C.  guatemaUnsis  —  occurs  in  southern  Meii- 
ico,  Guatemala,  etc.,  and  to  this  form  all  of  the  various  names  that  have 
been  given  to  the  species  seem  to  apply.  As  has  been  said  before.  It  is 
a  larger  bird  with  more  black  on  under  side  of  neck  and  breast,  heavier 
black  bands  crossing  lower  breast,  belly  etc..  and  whitish  or  yellowish 
white  under  side  of  wings  and  ground  color  of  under  parts. 

Picumnua  granadensia  Z.a/r.  — One  adult  ^1  Divala,  November  16. 

Coloptcms  pihitiB  Cab.  — One  adult  $.  David,  October  15. 

TodiioBtrum  cinereum  {Linit.). —  Three  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala 
and  David,  October  and  November. 

Pla^hynchus  superciliaris  Lavir.  —  One  adult  ?,  Divala,  November 
ao.    The  type  locality  of  this  species  is  Panama. 
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Mionectea  asaimiliB  dyBcolus,'  eubsp.  nov. 

Six  specimens,  both  sexes,  DivalH,  October,  November  and  December. 

Type—  Divain,  Cliiriqtii,  adult  J ,  No.  79,s8,  Coll.  of  E.  A.  &  O.  Bangi. 
Collected  Dec.  6,  1900,  bv  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Character,,  ~%^\^(^\\y  smaller  than  true  M,  assimihf.  bill  smaller; 
throat  less  gray;  color  of  underparts  more  greeniEh,  less  buff. 

Colors. —  Sexes  alike;  whole  upper  parts,  including  edges  of  wing 
feathera  and  upper  aurfiice  of  tail,  olive-green  ;  no  wing  bars  (at  least  in 
the  adult  plumage);  icrtials  tipped  with  pale  oil  green  ;  chin  greenish 
^ray  gradually  becoming  dull  olive-green  on  breast :  middle  of  bellv  and 
under  tail-coverts  butfv  olive-yellow;  aides  and  flanks  darker,  more 
shaded  with  olive-green  ;  bend  of  wing  olive-yellow ;  lining  of  wing  buff- 
yellow  ;  wing  fenlherii.  except  the  outer  margins,  dusky;  bill  (in  dried 
specimens)  blackish,  bnsal  part  of  lower  mandible  paler-horn  color. 


is  (in  millimeters). 


N. 

"'■      '     ""*■ 

T^K 

T„«. 

^S^. 

$ad. 

61. 

48. 

13.8 

7957 

Sad. 

t. 

•• 

61-5 

?ad. 

796. 

49- 

<S- 

Remarks.  —  I  have  already  expressed  my  belief  that  Mivneeta  eteagin- 
€Hi  and  iV.  assimilis  are  distinct  species.  The  more  specimens  I  examine 
the  more  convinced  am  I  that  this  is  so.  True  M.  oteagineus  of  northern 
South  America  is  a  ^'ery  different  bird  from  true  M.  aisiinilh  of  southern 
■  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  and  the  two  forms  that  come  from  regions  near- 
est together  —  A/l  oteitgiaeHS parens  of  Panama,  and  M.  assimitis  dyscolus 
of  Chiriqui  —  show  no  sign  of  intergrading,  but  are  quite  as  distinct  as 
are  the  two  typical  forms. 

Omithion  puaillum  (Ci/*.  if  Heine).  —  One  <J,  Divala.  November  7. 

TyiannisfUB  parvus  Laivr. — Two  specimens,  1^  and  $,  Divala, 
November. 

Tyrannulufl  reguloidefl  Ridgvi. — One  adult  ?,  Divala,  November  30. 
This  specimen  agrees  exacily  with  (he  type  ot  T.  reguloides,  from  the 
lower  Amazon  and  is  very  different  from  T.  elalus  of  Guiana  and  Colom- 
bia.    It  is  rather  strange  that  the  Chiriqui  bird  should  prove  to  belong 

'  Dytcglas,  of  a  bad  temper,  peevish. 
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here,  and  this  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  T.  reguloidei  is  a  coastnl 
form  extending  from  the  lower  Amazon  to  ChiriquE,  being  replaced  far- 
ther inland  along  its  range  b_v  T.  etotus.  The  specimen  measures  ;  wing, 
47;  tai],39j  tarsuK.t);  culmen,  6.4  mm. 

Elnnia  pagana  subpagana  Scl.  d-  Salv.  —  Ten  specimens!,  both  sexes, 
Djvala  and  David,  October  and  November. 

SuUegBtUB arenarum  {Siilv.).  —  One  J,  David,  October  tg. 

Myiozeteies  similis  supercitiosus  {Bf.).  —  Nineteen  specimens,  both 
sexes,  Divala  and  David,  Ociober,  November  and  December. 

Myiozetetea  granadensia  Laiur,  —  One  ?,  Divala.  December  15, 

RhynchocycluB  Kquinoctialis  {5rr/.l.  — One  ?,  Divnia,  December  8. 

Myiodynastes  audax  nobilis  ScL  —  tvo  specimens,  i  and  %,  Divaln, 
December. 

HegATfaynchns  pitangua  (Linn.).  —  Two  males,  Divala,  October  and 
November. 

Myiobius  sulphureipygiuB  (ScL).  —  Three  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala,  November  and  December. 

Myiobius  eiythrurus  (  Ca«.).  —  Three  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
November  and  December. 

Empidonax  Haviventria  Baird.  — One  male,  Divala,  November  30. 

Bmpidonax  trailli  [.4h</.). —  Three  males,  Divala,  October  and  No- 
vember. 

Empidonax  minimus  Baird.  —  One  J,  David,  October  16. 

HoriiopUB  ricbatdsonii  (5wii/ni.).  — T>vo  specimens,  $  and  ? , 
Divala,  November  4,  David,  October  16. 

Myiarchua  panamensis  Laiur.  —  Nine  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala 
and  David,  October  and  November. 

Myiatchus  crinitus  (Linn.).  —  Six  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divaln, 
November  and  December.  These,  like  all  other  birds  taken  in  winter  in 
Central  America  that  I  have  seen,  belong  to  the  small  billed  northern 
form,  I  called  bonus.  The  large  billed,  smaller  race,  true  M.  crinitus,  of 
Florida,  Georgi.i,  etc.,  probahlv  does  not  go  so  far  south  to  spend  the  winter. 

Tyrannus  raelancholicus  rfatrapa  (/.iV^i/.).  —  Fourteen  specimens,  both 
sexes,  Divala  and  David,  October,  November  and  December. 

MilvuluB  tyrannuB  [LiuK.).  —  Seven  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala  and 
David,  Octobet  and  December. 

Milvutua  forftcatuB  ^Gmtl.).  —  Five  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
November  and  December. 

Pipra  mentalis  Ignifera,'   subsp.  nov. 

Fifteen  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala,  November  and  December. 
Tj/*.  — Divala,  Cliiriqui,  adult  J,  No.  7833,  Coll.  of  E.  A.  and   O. 
Bangs.     Collected  Nov.  30,  1900,  by  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

'  Ignifer,  firebearing. 
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Characleri.  —  h.  southern  form  o£  P.  mtntalii,  dUtinguished  b»  the 
red  of  the  head  being  much  more  intense,  less  mixed  with  oran^  ;  bj 
having  deeper  vellow  thighs  and  under  wing-coverta ;  and  hy  the  black  of 
the  body  lieing  rather  more  inlciiKe. 

Color.  —  Adutt  S  '•  Intense  blaclc ;  whole  top  and  sides  of  head  vivid 
tcarlet-vermilion,  the  baeee  of  the  feathers  orsnge;  chin  and  thighs 
deep  gamboge-vellow,  in  one  or  two  specimens  (very  old  ones?)  (hot  with 
orange-vermilion  ;  under  wing-coverts  pale  lemon  yellow ;  inner  margins 
of  Becondaries  and  lertials  yellowish  white.  Adult  $  :  Above  dull  oil' 
green;  throat,  belly  and  under  wing-coverts  olive  yellow;  breast  oil- 
green  ;  thighs  wax  yellow ;  primaries  and  secondariss  and  rectrices  dusky, 
margined  with  green;  inner  margins  of  secondaries  and  tertials  butly 
white. 


No. 

S... 

Wing       1     T«l. 

' 

E.n>»cl 

7823 

Type 

i  ad 
Jad 

T 

10. 

7819 

78.. 

58-5 

78.4 

/ad 
g'ad 

S7. 

iM 

9.S 

78.5 

78.7 

$ad 

!5-5 

•5- 

n 

58.5 

US 

.4.8 

9.8 

59-5 

Remarki.  —  The  type  locality  of  true  Pipra  raemlaUs  Scl.  is  Oavaca, 
Mexico.  I  have  examined  a  large  series  of  this  form,  from  many  points 
in  southern  Mexico  and  northern  Central  America,  and  find  very  little 
variation  among  them.  I  have  also  seen  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
the  southern  form,  here  named  P.  meutalh  ignifera,  from  many  places  in 
southern  Central  America,  and  Chiriqui;  they  also  differ  very  little 
among  themselves.  The  line  between  the  two  forms  seems  very  sharply 
drawn,  though  the  characters  that  separate  them  are  slight,  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  different  shades  of  color  of  the  head,  thighs  and  under 
wing-coverts   of   the   male.     These   difterences,    however,   are   perfectly 


silv 


mparii 


s,  Divala.  October, 


Pipra  velutina  Berl.  —  Eighteen  specimens,  both  s» 
November  and  December. 

Pipra  leucorrhoa  Scl.  —  Three  males,  Divala,  November  and  December. 


'  Note  made  by  Mr.  Brown  from  fresh  specimens. 
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Chitoxiphia  lanceolata  (Wagl.). — Two  males,  Dlvala,  December  17, 
and  David,  October  16. 

Manacus  aurantiaca  (Salv.).  —  Twentv-five  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Dtvala,  October,  November  and  December.  The  tvpe  locality  of  the 
species  U  Bugaba,  Chiriqut. 

Scotothonis'  verapacis  {Scl.). —  Tvo  specimens,  J  and  2,  Divala, 
December. 

Pachythamphus  ciDereiventris  Sc/.  — Three  specimens,  both  senes, 
Divala,  October,  November,  and  December. 

Lathria  unirufa  {Scl.}.  —  One  $ ,  Divala,  October  27. 

Lipaugus  holerythrus  Sc/.  d:  Salv —  Five  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala.  November  and  December. 

AtlUa  Klateri  Lavir. — Two  specimens,  J  and   $,  Divala,  December 

Chasmorhynchus  tricaninculatus  J.  if  E.  Verr.  —  Thlrtf-four  speci- 
mens, ndults  of  both  sexes,  and  young  males  in  every  stage  of  plumage, 
from  a  dress  closely  resembling  that  of  the  adult  $  to  that  which  differs 
only  from  the  adult  $  in  having  a  few  green  feathers  irregularly  mixed 
in  the  brown  and  white  of  body  and  head,  Divala.  October  and  December. 

Myrmotbetula  menetriesii  id' Ori.).  —  Four  males,  Divala,  November 
and  December. 

Diymoptaila  boucardi  Scl.  —  Seven  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
November  and  December. 


Four  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala.  November, 

7>^«.  — Divain,  Chiriqui,  adult  J,  No.  7913.  Coll.  of  E.  A.  &  O.  Bangs. 
Collected  Nov.  24,  1900,  by  W.  \V.  Brown,  Jr. 

Characlers.  —  Similar  to  C.  lyraaniaa  except  in  being  \tTy  much 
darker  in  color  throughout. 

Color-  —  Adult  $,  upper  parts  slate  black,  a  large  concealed  white  dor- 
sal patch  J  under  parts  slale  gray  darkest  on  breast  and  becoming  dull 
olive  on  flanks,  ioiver  belly  and  under  tail- coverts  ;  lesser  and  middle  wing- 
coverts  tipped  with  while,  the  greater  coverts  slightly  so ;  rectrices  barely 
tipped  with  ivhilish  ;  lining  of  wing  mostly  while.  Adult  S  ,  similar  to 
2  of  C.  tyrannina,  but  d.irker  throughout,  the  ochraceous  of  under  parts 
several  shades  dnrlier,  the  brownish  olive  of  back  darker  and  more  dusky, 
and  the  wings  and  tail  darker  reddish  brown. 


'  StolothoTus  (f/.  Oberholser,  ?roc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1S99,  pp,  208-209), 
Hfteraptlma  Dp.  being  preoccupied, 
'  Crtper,  dusky,  dark. 
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Remark!.  The  lype  localitj"  of  Cercomacra  tyrannitia  is  Bogotit ;  from 
thU  region  north  to  Panama  the  form  extends  without  change.  Speci- 
mens collected  hy  Mr.  Brown  at  Lotna  del  Leon,  precisely  matched  skins 
from  the  (vpe  iocalitv.  In  Nicaragua  and  Chirtqui  the  present  form  re- 
places C.  tyraiintHa,  and  the  two  niav  prove  only  subs  pec  ifically  distinct, 
but  the  differences  in  color  are  so  marked  Ihat  it  seems  best,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  to  regard  them  as  distinct  species, 

I  am  a  tittle  astonished  that  this  bird,  which  is  not  rare  in  Nicaragua 
andChiriqui,  and  is  often  foundincollections  from  these  countries,  should 
not  have  been  named  before,  it  is  so  noticeably  different  in  color  from  C. 
tyrannina. 

Oymnocichla  nudiceps  {Cassia).  —  Seven  males,  Divaia,  October, 
November  and  December. 

FormicatiuB  umbroaus  Jtidgza.  —  One  $,not  fully  adult,  Divaia,  De- 


mber 


,  both  B 


;$  of  this 
and  north- 
1,  but  from 


Tbamnophilua  transandeanus  Scl.  —  Thirteen  e 
Divaia,  October,  November  and  December. 

ThamnophiluB  doliatus  {Li'hh,).  —  Thirteen  specimens,  both  1 
Divaia  and  David,  October,  November  and  December.  The  r 
species  are  rather  dillicu  It  to  understand.  Birds  from  Chiriqut 
ward  have  the  general  appearance  of  true  T.  doUalus  of  Giiian 
the  region  lying  between  the  range-  of  these  two  comes  the  quite  different 
black-crested  T.  dolintus  Higricrisiatas.  The  northern  bird  has  been 
called  T.  doliatas  affiais  (Cab.  &  Heine|.  but  Bonaparte's  name  T.  mlilus, 
based  on  a  female  from  Guatemala,  appears  to  be  the  proper  name  of  the 
race,  should  it  prove  distinct.  1  do  not  use  it  here  because,  so  far.  in 
spite  of  its  curious  distribution,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  satisfac- 
tory way  of  distinguishing  it  even  as  a  subspecies. 

Thamnophilus  punctatus  Cab.  —  Fourteen  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divaia  and  David,  October,  November  and  December.  The  females  are, 
of  course,  the  so-called  T.  bridgtsi.  Mr.  Cherrle,  was,  I  believe  the  first 
to  discover  that  T.  panrlalas  and  T.  bridges!  are  but  the  male  and  female 
of  one  and  the  same  species. 

Qj'mnopithyB  bicolor  olivaceus  Ridgvi.  —  Tuo  specimens,  $  and  $, 
Divaia,  November  and  December. 
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MynneUstes  intennedius  {Citrrie).  —  Three  specimenB,  both  sexes, 
Divala,  November. 

Orallaria  perspicillata  La-ur.  —  Four  specimens,  both  eexea,  Divala, 
October,  November  and  December. 

Dendrocolaptes  sanctitbom«e  [Lafr.).  —  Two  specimens,  i  and  $, 
Divala,  November. 

Dendromis  lacrymosa  La-wr.  —  Two  males,  Divala,  November  and 
December. 

Dendrornis  nana  Lawr.  —  Seven  males,  Divala,  October,  November 
and  IJecemtier. 

Picolaptea  lineaticeps  Scl.  —  Siii  specimen^',  both  sexes,  Divala  and 
David,  October,  November  and  December. 

Dechonycburf  ^pio  CAerrU.  —  Two  specimens,  J  adult  and  ? 
joung,  Diva  la, 'Decern  l)er.  Mr.  Brown  was  fortunate  in  securing  two  ex- 
amples of  this  very  rare  bird,  known  before  only  by  the  type  specimen 
and  one  specimen  from  Panama  —  both  in  (he  National  Museum. 

Dendrocincia  anabatina  Scl.  —  Three  males,  Divala,  November  and 
December. 

Automolui  ezaertUB,'  sp.  nov. 

Six  specimens,  botii  sexes,  Divala,  November  and  December. 

7>/<.  — Divala.  Chiriqui,  adult  $,  No. 7868,  Coll.  of  E.  A.  &  O.  Bangs. 
Collected  Nov.  79,  1900,  by  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Ckaracttrs.  —  Related  to  A.  ctrvlnigttlaris  and  A.  patlidigularis. 
Size  about  as  in  the  former  (larger  than  A.  fttlUdigularh).  Colors 
different  from  those  of  either ;  breast  not  mottled ;  the  underparls,  breast, 
belly,  and  sides  are  browner  and  more  olivaceous  \  the  back  much  more 
olivaceous,  less  rufous ;  the  throat  is  about  the  same  color  as  in  A.  ctr- 
vinigularis. 

Co/o/-.— Superciliary  stripe  and  orbital  ring  tawny  ochraceous;  bacli 
rich  raw  umber,  head  slightly  darker,  the  feathers  scaly  in  appearance; 
upper  tail-coverts  and  tail  ferruginous-chestnut;  wings  burnt  umber; 
throat  buff;  breast  not  mottled,  about  tawny  olive,  shading  to  ran*  umber 
on  sides  and  flanks  an^  to  ferruginous  on  under  tail-coverts. 

Measaremeuts  (in  millimeters). 


N., 

1 

1      s„. 

w<,„ 

T.il, 

T,r.„. 

'.-rs. 

7868 
7869 
7872 
7870 

Type 
Topoiype 

2  ad. 
$  ad. 
?ad. 
J  ad. 

8^.- 
9'-5 
9'- 

73. 
76.5 

14. 

24.4 
24-2 

24. 
23-6 

23- 

^  ExtertHs,  evident,  conspicuous. 
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Remarks. —  AutomolHs  exsertus  must  not  be  confused  with  a  foritif 
described  bv  Messrs.  Salvin  &  Godman  from  the  same  general  regior 
but  from  higher  altitudes  in  the  Cordillera  de  Chiriqui, 
A.Jttmosss,  belongs  to  the  rubiginosas  group,  which  is  distinguished  b_v 
lacking  a  superciliary  stripe;  A.  exstriui  belongs  with  A.  ctrvinignlarh 
and  A.  fttUidigularh ,  with  a  conspicuous  superciliary  stripe,  but  is  a  verv 
well  marked  form,  differing  in  lacking  the  mottling  of  the  breast  and 
being  of  a  more  olivaceous  color  throughout.  In  size  it  Is  nearest  to  A. 
cervinigvlarh  and  in  color  rather  nearer  to  A.  palHdigtilaris,  though 
different  in  this  respect  from  either. 

Xenops  genibaibis  III. —  Four  specimens,  both  s«es,  Divala,  November. 

Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis  utopygialia  (Zuivr.).  Five  mslea,  Divala, 
November  and  December.  These  specimens  difier  a  good  deal  individuallv. 
—  two  ere  true  -S.  Hrofygialis.  exactly  like  Panama  birds,  the  other  three 
approach  .5.  ruficoUis  fulviftnnis  of  southern  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  in 
varying  degrees. 

Tachycineta  albilinea  (ianif .).  —  One  adult  ? .  David,  October  16. 

Vireo  flavifrons  Vitill.  —  One  $,  Divala,  November  7. 

HylophilUB  flavipes  viiidiflavuB  {£.a-wr.). —  Two  males,  one  from  Divala, 
Noveml)er  5,  the  other  from  David,  October  17. 

Cyanocorajc  afiinis  zeledoni  Ridgvj.  —  Four  specimens,  both  sK-i.e&, 
Divala.  November  and  December. 

Troglodytes  inquietus  Baird. —  Four  males,  Divala,  November.  One 
in  nestling  plumage  was  taken  November  [7. 

Thryothorus  faaciativentris  melanOEaster  {Sharpe). —  Nine  specimens. 
both  sexes,  one  In  nestling  plumage,  Divala,  November  and  December. 
The  tvpe  locality  of  the  form  is  Bugaba,  Chiriqui ;  it  seems  to  be  fairly 
well  differentiated  from  the  Panama  form,  T.f.  albigulatis  <Scl.). 

Thiyopbilus  rufalbus  castanonotus  {Jtidg.].  — Two  males,  Divala, 
December  2,  and  David,  October  22. 

Thryophilus  modestua  {Cab.). —  Three  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
October  and  November. 

Rhodinocichia  rosea  [Less.).  —  Sixteen  specimens,  adults  of  both  sexes, 
and  two  voung.  Divnln,  November  and  December. 

Merula  leucauchen  (Sr/.|. —  Two  specimens,  3  and  $,  Divala,  December. 

Menila  grayii  casiua  (S/.).  —  Seven  specimeni,  both  sexes,  Divala  and 
David.  October,  November  and  December. 

Polio ptila  bilineata  Bp. — One  $.  Divala.  November  5. 

AnthuB  tofua  parvus  {Lavir.).  — Two  males.  Divala,  December  3. 

Basileuierua  leucopygius  veraguensia  SAarfe. —  One  adult  ^,  Divala, 
November  tS. 

Geothlypis  formosa  (IFiVj.).  — One  $,  Divala,  December  7. 

Seiurue   aurocapillus    {Linn.). — Two  specimens    $    and    ?,   Divala. 

Dendroica  EStiva  {Gme!.).  —  Nine  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala,  Octo- 
ber 28-November  j6,  David,  October  17. 
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Dendroica  pensylvanic*  (Linn.).  —  Six  Epecimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
November  4-November  18, 

Helminthophila  peregrins  ( Wils.).  —  One  $ ,  Divala,  October  29. 

Protonotaiia  citrea  (Bodd.). — Two  males,  Divala,  December  10,  and 
David,  October  16. 

Mniotilta  yaria  {Lina.).  —  Three  females,  Divala,  November  j  and  De- 
cember 7. 

Ccereba  mexicana  (Scl).  —  Four  males,  including  one  in  nestling 
plumage,  Divala,  October  and  November, 

Cyanerpea  cyaneus  carneipes  iScL).  —  Sixteen  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala,  November  and  December. 

CyanerpeB  lacida  (Scl.  <£  Salv. ).  — One  young  mate,  Divala,  Novem- 
ber 16. 

Chlorophanee  apiza  guatemalensis  Scl.  —  One  adult  $ ,  Divala,  October 
29. 

Dacnia  ultramarina  ii^su'r.  —  One  adult  $,  Divala,  NoTsmber  1. 

Buphonia  craBBiroatris  Scl.  —  Seven  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
October  and  November. 

Eupbonia  gracilis  {Cai.j.  —  Two  specimens,  ^  and  $,  Divala,  Novem- 
ber 5  and  December  6. 

Eupbonia  luteicapilla  {Call.).  —  Twenty-three  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala  and  David,  October,  November  and  December.  Three  adult  males 
in  this  series  have  white,  in  varying  amount.  In  the  Inil. 

Caloapiza  larvata  fanny  (Lafr.).  —  Fifteen  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala,  November  and  December. 

Tan^^a  cana  diaconus  (Z-e^s.).  —  Thirty-three  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala  and  David,  October,  November  and  December. 

Piranga  rubra  (Linn.).  — Twenty  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala,  Octo- 
ber. November  and  December. 

RamphoceluB  dimidiatuB  Z-s/r.  —  Twenty-three  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala  and  David,  October,  November  and  December.  These  skins,  as 
also  [he  ones  taken  at  Loma  del  Leon,  Panama,  by  Mr.  Brown,  are  refer- 
able to  true  Jf.  dimidiaius,  differing  only  from  South  American  examples 
in  averaging  a  trifle  larger,  and  in  the  belly  patch  being  not  of  quite  such 
an  intense  black.  They  do  not  approach  in  any  way  H.  dimidiatus 
islhmicus  Ridgw.  of  western  Panama. 

RamphoceluB  pasaerinii  Bp. — One  hundred  and  fifty-one  specimens, 
both  sexes,  Divala  and  David,  October.  November  and  December. 

Tachyphonus  nitidiBBimus  Salv.  —  Two  adutt  males,  Divata,  December. 
The  type  locality  of  the  species  is  Bugaba,  Chiriqui. 

Lanio  melanopygius  Salv.  it  Godm.  —  Nine  specimens,  both  texes, 
J>iva1a,  November  and  December. 

EucometeB  apodocephala  (5^.).  —  One  adult  ^,  Divala,  December  16. 

Saltator  intermedius  Lav/r.  —  Ten  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
October  and  November. 

Arremon  aurtuitiiroatriB  Lafr.  —  Ten  specimens,  both  sexes,  one  young 
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in  nestling  plumage,  Oct.  17,  Divala.  October,  November,  and  December. 

ATremoDops  coniroBtris  (Z!/.).  — Sii  tpecimens,  both  wmb,  Divala, 
November  and  December. 

Sporoptaila  aunta  (Bf.).  —  Five  specimens,  both  lexes,  Divala,  October 
and  November. 

Volatinia  jacarina  splendens  (K"'V/.).  — One  adult  $,  Divala,  Novem- 
ber :?. 

Icterus  galbula   (Zim.).  — Two  males,  Divala,  December  9. 

Stumella  magna  inexpectata  Ridgvi.  —  One  J ,  David.  October  16. 

ArablycercuB  botosericeus  (Zie^/.).  — Nine  specimens,  both  senes, 
Divala,  November  and  December. 

Cacicus  microrhynchua  {Scl.  it  Satv:).  —  Five  males,  Divala.  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

OMinops  decumanus  (/"a//.).  — One  adult  $,  Divala,  November  12. 

Zarhynchua  wagleri  {ffrnj).  .—  Tliree  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
November  and  December. 

Caasidixoi7zivoTmmexicana(Z^js.).--One  adult  J.  David,  October  ij. 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  BIRDS. 

BY    HUBERT   LYMAN    CLARK. 

There  is  a  good  old  saying  that  "  fools  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread,"  and  the  writer  is  aware  that  in  approaching  such  a 
very  complex  subject  as  the  classification  of  birds,  without  far 
more  experience  than  he  has  had,  he  is  laying  himself  open  to  a 
very  prompt  and  simple  classification  under  the  above  given  rule. 
His  only  plea  is  that  a  si(ltj)le  classification  of  birds,  one  compar- 
able with  the  classification  of  other  animals,  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired, and  he  believes  that  in  the  field  of  pterylography  a  way  to 
such  an  end  may  be  found.  If  one  takes  tlie  trouble  to  examine 
the  classifications  of  birds  as  given  in  the  most  recent  elementary 
zoologies,  and  compares  them  with  classifications  by  ornithologists 
like  Gadow  or  Sharpe,  it  will  be  perfectly  obvious  that  general 
zoologists  prefer  to  cling  to  the  old,  worn-out '  orders' of  Cuvier 
and  his  immediate  successors,  than  attempt  to  introduce  their  stu- 
dents to  the  score  or  more  '  orders '  of  present-day  authorities. 
The  belief  is  very  general  among  zo&logists  that  the  orders  of  birds 
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do  not  correspond  with  the  orders  of  other  classes,  being  based  on 
far  less  important  structural  conditions.  That  there  is  good 
ground  for  such  behef  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  class  Crustacea, 
with  as  many  species  as  Aves,  is  very  generally  grouped  in  a  dozen 
orders  or  less ;  the  Gastropod  Mollusks,  with  nearly  fifty  per  cent 
more  species  than  Aves,  are  almost  universally  included  in  tAree 
orders ;  .while  the  schemes  for  avian  classification  contain  twenty 
orders  or  more,'  or,  worse  still,  are  divided  into  gens,  saptr-ordtrs, 
super-families.,  and  other  indefinite  groups  which,  to  an  elementary 
student  only  makes  "  confusion  worse  confounded."  That  this  is 
a  real  difficulty  in  giving  ornithology  its  proper  place  in  a  course 
of  zofilogy,  other  teachers  besides  myself  can  testify. 

The  cause  of  this  trouble,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
importance  that  has  been  placed  on  characters  which  are  by  no 
means  fundamental  in  the  structure  of  birds.  Originally  theorders 
of  birds  were  based  on  characters  of  the  bill  and  feet ;  but  it  was 
long  ago  recognized  that  those  characters  are  very  unreliable,  be- 
cause so  readily  modified  according  to  habits  and  food.  In  seek- 
ing more  stable  characters,  ornithologists  turned  to  the  skull  and 
other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  the  muscles,  the  wings,  and  even  the 
viscera.  But  as  our  knowledge  of  avian  anatomy  has  increased,  we 
have  been  forced  to  admit  that  in  all  these  points,  changes  of  habit 
are  soon  followed  by  changes  of  structure,  and  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  great  difiiculty  to  trace  real  relationship.  Owing  to  the 
large  number  of  possible  combinations  of  characters,  which  orni- 
thologists regard  as  of  more  or.  less  importance,  the  comparatively 
homogeneous  group  of  birds  has  been  split  up  into  numberless 
orders.  The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  rearrangement  of  avian 
characters,  with  a  careful  estimate  of  their  relative  value,  so  that 
those  that  are  least  liable  to  change  shall  be  accorded  the  most 
weight.  In  Gadow's  well-known  scheme  for  the  classification  of 
birds,  published  in  1892,  he  madeuseofmore  than  forty  characters, 
to  determine  the  mutual  relationship  of  the  groups.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  this  list  shows  a  very  large  number  which  are  of 
slight  value  because  of  their  marked  tendency  to  be  easily  modified, 
while  others  are  omitted  which  ought  to  be  of  great  value  because 
of  their  slight  tendency  to  vary.  For  example,  there  are  no  char- 
acters of  which  use  is  made,  connected  with  the  reproductive,  ex- 
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crelory  or  centra!  nervous  system.  It  may  be  said  that  these  sys- 
tems are  too  uniform  throughout  the  class  to  be  of  any  value  in 
classification,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  their  structure  will  make  them  of  very  great  value. 

The  question  now  confronts  us,  What  characters  are  of  the 
most  importance  in  determining  the  relationship  between  two 
birds,  and  what  are  of  the  least  value  ?  There  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  the  least  valuable  characters  are  those  connected  with 
the  form  and  external  characters  of  the  bill  and  feet.  Somewhat 
more  valuable,  but  still  very  uncertain,  are  the  characters  of  the 
wings  and  tail,  and  hardly  more  valuable  is  the  nature  of  the  plum- 
age, such  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  dowri,  aftershaft,  tuft  on 
oil^land,  etc.  The  arrangement  of  viscera,  muscles,  and  blood- 
vessels, are  of  some  value,  but  probably  less  than  the  characters 
offered  by  the  skeleton.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  skeleton,  and  especially  the  skull,  would  be  very  hable  to 
marked  changes,  accompanying  changes  in  the  bill,  feet  or  wings, 
so  that  skeletal  characters  are  by  no  means  as  indicative  of  real 
relationship  as  many  writers  assume.  Certain  characters  con- 
nected with  breeding,  as  the  condition  of  the  young  when  hatched, 
are  of  considerable  importance  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  even  these  are  rapidly  modified  under  changed  conditions. 
As  already  suggested,  the  structure  of  the  urino-genital  organs, 
and  the  central  nervous  system  would  probably  be  very  slowly 
modified,  and  ought  therefore  to  furnish  some  very  valuable  funda- 
mental characters.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  contour  feathers,  that  is,  the  pattern  of 
the pterylosis,  is  a  similar  character,  in  that  it  is  only  slowly  modi- 
fied, and  therefore  serves  as  a  most  important  clue  to  the  relation- 
ship of  the  various  groups  of  birds. 

The  general  opinion  among  ornithologists  at  the  present  time 
is  that  the  pterylosis  offers  us  little  assistance  in  determining  the 
relationship  of  birds,  because  it  is  believed  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  feathers  is  governed  largely  by  the  shape  of  the  body,  and 
that  the  distribution  of  the  tracts  depends  to  a  considerable  degree 
on  the  habits  of  the  bird.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  opinion  has 
arisen,  for  there  is  much  evidence  to  the  contrary.  If  one  will 
compare  a  plucked  Swift  and  Swallow,  a  Colie  and  Cuckoo,  an 
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Auk  and  a  Loon,  it  will  at  once  appear  that  though  the  body 
shape  is  very  similar,  the  pterylosis  is  strikingly  different,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  birds  with  very  differently  shaped  bodies,  some- 
times have  the  pterylosis  very  much  alike;  for  example,  a  Goose 
and  Petrel,  or  (on  the  dorsal  surface)  a  Loon  and  a  Flamingo. 
That  the  pattern  of  the  pterylosis  is  very  slightly  modified  by 
changes  in  habit,  is  admirably  shown  in  the  Water-ouzels,  where 
the  feather  tracts  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Thrushes,  although 
the  habits  of  the  bird  have  caused  the  development  of  a  dense 
coat  of  down  over  the  whole  body,  a  condition  unique  among  the- 
Passeres.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot 
assume  that  the  pattern  of  the  pterylosis  is  a  recently  acquired 
and  unstable  character,  and  we  must  look  iox  further  evidence  as 
to  its  value.  An  examination  of  some  Hummingbird  embryos, 
just  before  hatching,  shows  that  the  characteristic  pterylosis  is, 
even  then,  clearly  marked  out.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
deep-seated  character,  for  otherwise  the  feathers  ought  to  appear 
uniformlyon  the  back  and  underneath,  and  only  assume  the  charac- 
teristic arrangement  with  the  growth  of  the  bird.  A  good  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  the  line  of  development  of  a  special  form  of  ptery- 
losis would  appear  in  the  embryology  of  the  bird  is  afforded  by 
the  Swallow,  which,  as  is  well-known,  has  a  very  characteristic 
and  peculiar  saddle-shaped  dorsal  tract.  In  a  large  series  of 
young  Eave  Swallows  {Petrochelidon  fulva)  from  Jamaica,  ranging 
in  age  from  embryos  which  are  just  assuming  the  form  of  a  bird 
up  to  those  large  enough  to  fly,  I  find  that  the  dorsal  tract  as  first 
marked  out  is  much  more  like  Chat  of  Swifts,  than  like  the  adult 
Swallow ;  that  is,  it  is  first  a  broad,  dorsal  patch  with  a  small  cen- 
tral apterium.  Later  on,  it  begins  to  assume  more  the  condition 
characteristic  of  the  adult,  but  that  condition  is  not  fully  attained 
until  the  bird  is  able  to  fly.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  young  Hum- 
mingbirds, an'd  Che  young  Swallows  together,  show  that  the  pat- 
tern of  the  pterylosis  follows  the  same  laws  of  heredity  as  other 
characteristics,  and  the  later  modifications  of  the  pattern  appear 
later  in  the  development  of  the  individual.  Thus  the  Humming- 
birds, being  nearer  the  ancestral  form  in  the  pattern  of  the  ptery- 
losis, show  that  pattern  from  the  start,  while  the  Swallows,  being 
more  specialized,  simply  pass  through  that  stage  in  the  develop- 
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menC  of  their  own  characteristic  pattern.  A  similar  illustration  is 
found  in  a  comparison  of  the  embryos  of  a  Rail  (Rallus  lottgiros- 
tris)  with  those  of  a  Heron  (Ardea  tricolor)  which  shows  that  the 
two,  just  before  hatching,  have  very  similar  pteryloses,  which  are 
distinctly  herontike.  A  more  important  point  shown  by  the 
Heron  embryos,  is  that  the  powder-down  tracts  are  a  more  recent 
acquirement  than  the  pattern  of  the  pterylosis,  for  only  one  of  the 
three  pairs  is  indicated  at  all,  and  the  presence  of  that  pair  is 
shown  only  by  the  peculiar  color  and  appearance  of  the  skin. 
The  pair  present  is  the  femoral.  I  thought  I  could  find  indica- 
tions of  the  ventral  pair,  but  those  near  the  furcula  are  entirely 
wanting. 

These  facts,  though  few  in  number,  seem  to  me  to  indicate  very 
strongly  that  in  the  pattern  of  the  pterylosis  we  have  a  character 
which  has  changed  but  slowly,  and  is  liable  to  little  variation,  and 
is  therefore  of  primary  importance  in  seeking  the  proper  classifi- 
cation of  birds.  Indeed  there  is  little  reason  why  the  general  pat- 
tern should  change,  for  necessary  differences  in  the  thickness  of 
the  feather-coat  would  naturally  be  brought  about  simply  by 
widening  or  narrowing  the  main  tracts.  That  this  is  the  case  is 
readily  seen  by  comparing  the  tracts  of  a  Goose  and  a  Petrel, 
where  the  pattern  is  essentially  the  same,  but  the  tracts  of  the 
more  active  bird  are  much  narrower.  In  the  taxonomy  of  the 
Crustacea,  a  class  characterized  by  a  segmented  external  skeleton 
and  jointed  biramose  appendages,  the  division  into  orders  is 
based  on  the  number  and  arrangement  of  segments  and  append- 
ages ;  and  in  other  classes  of  animals  the  primary  divisions  are 
based  on  variations  in  the  principal  character  of  the  class.  It  is 
both  fitting  and  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  great  class  Aves 
should  have  its  orders  based  on  variation  in  its  striking  character, 
—  the  body  covering  of  feathers.  Such  orders  would  be  clearly 
equivalent  to  the  orders  of  other  groups. 

But  is  it  possible  to  adopt  any  such  standard  and  arrive  at  any 
definite  results  in  the  classification  of  birds  ?  After  a  careful  study 
of  Nitzsch's  work,  and  a  review  of  my  own  in  connection  with  it 
I  find  there  are  eight  distinct,  and,  in  general,  easily  recognized 
patterns  of  pterylosis  in  the  class  of  birds.  There  are,  besides, 
two  very  distinct  groups  of  birds  which  have  no  apteria,  but  have 
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the  body  uniformly  covered  with  feathers.  It  would  be  possible, 
therefore,  to  divide  birds  according  to  the  pterylosis  into  ten 
orders,  nine  of  which  belong  in  the  subclass  generally  known  as 
CarinatfB.  The  group  Ratita  have  so  many  characters  in  com- 
mon which  distinguish  them  from  other  birds,  it  is  a  conven- 
ience to  regard  them  as  a  subclass,  of  equal  rank  with  the  Cari- 
nats.  So  far  as  the  pterylosis  is  concerned,  they  comprise,  how- 
ever, only  a  single  order.  This  type  of  pterylosis  may  well  be 
called 

Struthioniform. 


In  the  Carinats,  the  adults  all  have  contour  feathers,  the 
pteryls  are  generally  clearly  defined,  and  the  oil-gtand  is  usually 
present.  If  distinct  apteria  are  wanting,  the  oil-gland  is  well 
developed.  The  following  are  the  patterns  of  the  pteryloses  of 
the  Carinate  birds. 

Sphknisciform. 

Adult  without  apteria,  but  with  oil  gland;   plumage  dense. 
This  shrle  of  pterylosis  is  characteristic  of  the  Penguins. 

COLVMBIFORM. 

Upper  and  lower  cervical  tracts  not  separate  until  near  ehoulder. 

Upper  cervical  tract  deeply  forked  but  branches  not  diverging. 

Dorsal  tract  broad,  separate  from  cervical,  and  without  any  apterium. 

Humeral  tract  broad  and  distinct. 

Femoral  tracts  small,  mostly  separate  from  dorsal. 

Sternals  broad,  directly  continuous  with  branches  of  the  lower  cervical, 
which  is  quite  deeply  forked ;  and  with  no  side  branch- 
Vent  rnls  vefy  broad,  directly  continuous  with  sternals;  ventral  apter- 
lum  narrow  but  broadest  behind. 

This  style  is  characteristic  of  the  Loons  and  Grebes. 
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Anseriporm. 

Upper  cervical  tract  not  separated  from  lower  until  near  shoulder; 
forked,  branches  diverging  somewhat. 

Dorsal  tract  directly  continuous  uith  upper  cervical,  thus  enclosing  a 
more  or  less  elongated  apierium. 

Humeral  tracts  broad  and  strong,  sometimes  connected  with  tlie  dorsal. 

Femoral  tracts  large,  united  with  dorsal. 

Sternals  directly  continuous  with  lower  cervicals,  and  usually  with  ■ 
prominent  side-branch. 

Venlrals  very  broad,  directly  continuous  with  sternals;  ventral  apter- 
turn  very  narrow,  and  not  notably  broader  behind. 

This  Style  characterizes  the  Petrels,  Albatrosses,  Pelicans  and 
other  totipalmate  birds,  Auks,  Geese,  Ducks  and  Swans. 

Falconiform. 

Upper  cervical  tract  well-marked,  usually  narrow;  strongly  forked 
between  the  shoulders;  slightly  or  not  at  all  connected  with  the  dorsal 
tract;  branches  diverging. 

Dorsal  tract  very  variable,  either  broad  or  narrow-,  forked  or  solid. 

Humeral  tracts  strong  but  not  very  broad. 

Femoral  tracts  wanting  or  very  weak  ;  the  feathering  of  the  tibia  is 
usually  very  full  and  a  stro;igly  marked  patch  Eometimes  crosses  the 
head  of  the  tibia  and  runs  along  the  femur  a  distance. 

Lower  cervical  tract  considerably  forked. 

Sternals  very  slrongly  marked. 

Ventrals  narrow  but  widely  separated  on  bi'tly  |  wider  on  the  breast  and 
more  or  less  fused  with  the  sternals;  sometimee  united  only  at  the 
furcula  (Asia),  sometimes  also  touching  at  edge  of  sternum  {Strtx),  and 
sometimes  united 'the  full  length  of  the  breast  {Pandioii]. 

This  style  is  shown  by  Vultures.  Hawks,  Owls,  and  other  birds 
of  prey ;  and  probably  Parrots  also. 

Pelargiform. 

Upper  cervical  trncl  divided  very  di'cpl.v  on  the  neck  but  the  branches 
not  diverging. 

Dorsal  tract  solid  or  deeply  forked  (toward  rear),  more  or  less  connected 
with  cervical. 

Humeral  tracts  well  marked. 
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Femoral  tracts  long  but  narrow,  and  not  very  strong. 

Lower  cervical  tract  similar  to  upper  but  the  divisioi 
and  tlie  branches  tend  lo  diverge. 

Sternals  broad  (compared  with  the  other  tracts), 
separate  from  the  lower  cervical. 

Venlrals  broad  and  continuous  with  the  slernals,  Bometimes  separated 
from  the  latter,  for  some  distance,  joining  near  the  furcula. 

This    type  characterizes  the    Rails,    Cranes,  Storks,    Herons, 
Bustards,  and  Flamingoes. 


Charadriiform. 

Upper  cervical  tract  sharplj'  defined,  not  verv  deeplj'  forked,  the 
branches  diverging. 

Dorsal  tract  more  or  less  forked  (toward  rear),  slightly  it  at  all 
connected  with  forks  of  upper  cervical. 

Humeral   tracts  narrow. 

Femoral  fairly  strong,  usually  natrow  and  distinct. 

Lower  cervical  tract  very  deeply  forked,  continuous  with  sternals. 

Sternals  moderate  in  size  but  strong. 

Ventrals  narrow  or  only  moderately  wide,  well  separated  on  the  belly, 
joining  the  sternals  on  the  breast  usually  near  the  furcula. 

This  type  is  shown  by  the  Gulls,  Terns,  Plovers,  Snipes, 
Sandpipers,  etc. 

Galliform. 

Alt  the  tracts  broad,  but  usually  well  defined. 

Upper  cervical  tract  usually  more  or  less  merged  with  the  dorsal,  but 
sometimes  more  or  less  distinctly  forked. 

Dorsal  trad  broad,  sometimes  very  broad  posteriorly  ;  often  with  a 
mid-doTsal  apterium  ;  occasionally  connected  with  the  femorais. 

Humeral  tracts  broad  and  very  strong. 

Femoral  tracts  very  large,  sometimes  uniting  with  the  dorsal. 

Lower  cervical  tract  rather  deeply  forked,  the  branches  continuous 
■with  the  sternal  tracts. 

Sternals  very  strong,  widest  anterioVly,  connected  with  venlrals  near 
furculum  or  not  at  all. 

Ventrals  narrow,  not  widely  separated  on  belly,  narrowest  anteriorly, 
united  posteriorly  in  front  of  anus. 

This  type  is  shown  by  the  Gallinaceous  Birds,  Curassows,  and 
Tinamous. 
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COLUMBIFORM. 

Upper   cervical  trad  wide,    strongly  forked  between   shoulders,  often 

united  with  lower  cervical,  until  near  the  shoulders- 
Dorsal  tract  very  broad  and  diffuse,  fairly  Eeparnble  from  cervical,  but 

inseparable   from  femorals. 

Humeral  tracts  very  broad  and  strong. 
Femoral  tracts  large,  not  distinct  from  dorsal- 
Lower  cervical  tract  slightly  or  not  at  all  forked,  continuous  with  the 

Sternals  broad,  completely  united  with  the  ventral*. 

VentraU  broad,  not  widely  separated,  but  not  united  posteriorly. 

This  type  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Pigeons  and  Sand  Grouse. 


Passer  I  FORM. 
Upper   cervical   tract   narrow,  well-defined,   and  continuous   with   the 

Dorsal  tract  not  clearly  distinguished  from  the  cervical,  more  or  less 
widened  (often  enclosing  a  prominent  apterium),  generally  narrowed 
as  it  approaches  the  tail.  The  dorsal  tract  is  frequently  distinctly 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  anterior  of  which  l«  usually  forked  ;  lets 
commonly  the  posterior  part  is  forked. 

Humeral  tracts  moderate,  frequently  narrow. 

Femoral  tracts  usually  weak  and  small,  sometimes  wholly  wanting,  and 
sometimes  quite  clearly  defined. 

Lower  cervical  tract  more  or  less  forked. 

Stern  a  Is  usually  strong  and  well-marked. 

Ventralfi  rather  narrow,  widely  separated  on  belly,  and  not  reaching 
the   anus;    usually  not  separated  from  sternals,   but  sometimes   partly 


This  type  is  shown  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  all  those 
birds,  usually  classed  as  Cuculiformes,  Coraciifortnes  and  Passeri- 
formes.  Its  varieties  are  fairly  constant  and  may  assist  in  the 
arrangement  of  these  groups  in  suborders  and  families. 

The  following  table  wit)  help  to  make  the  character  of  the  ten 
types  more  easily  grasped,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
arrangement  is  very  artificial  and  is  in  no  sense  a  '  Key.' 
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These  ten  types  are  so  constant  and  in  general  so  easily  recog- 
nized, it  seems  to  me  they  might  well  be  made  the  central  charac- 
ters of  ten  orders  ;  and  we  shouid  find  that  such  orders  are  not 
unnatural  groups,  but  are  characterized  by  many  other  important 
ieatures.  For  example,  the  birds  with  the  charadriiform  pterylosis 
are  nidifugous,  schizognathous,  with  two  carotids  and  aquincubi- 
tal  wings.  There  are.  perhaps,  other  characters,  but  I  have  not 
attempted  to  determine  them  all.  Such  a  group  might  well  be 
called  the  Charadriiformes.  Or  the  birds  with  the  falconiform 
pterylosis  are  all  nidicolous,  desmognathous,  with  aquincubital 
wings,  two  carotids  and  epignathous,  cered  bill,  and  may  well  be 
designated  as  Fa  1  conifer  me  s.  That  it  is  not  unnatural  to  associate 
the  Parrots  with  raptorial  birds,  will  appear  to  anyone  who  will 
examine  Gadow's  comparison  of  the  two  groups,  which  shows  that 
out  of  forty  characters  they  have  twenty-nine  in  common,  includ- 
ing those  which  seem  to  me  milsE  be  granted  to  be  of  the  most 
significance. 

It  is  of  interest  to  see  how  basing  classification  primarily  on  the 
pterylosis  will  affect  the  position  of  certain  doubtful  forms.  As 
is  well  known,  the  Tinamous  will  belong  with  the  Galtiformes  and 
the  Sand  Grouse  with  the  Columbiformes.  The  Flamingo  is  dis- 
tinctly pelargiform.  Opistkocotnus  is  not  at  all  galliform,  but, 
curiously  enough,  is  quite  distinctly  falconiform.  The  Bustards 
are  clearly  pelargiform  and  thus  quite  separate  from  the  Charad- 
riiformes. Psophia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apparently  more  like 
Plover  than  Slork.  The  Auks  are  not  nearly  related  to  the  Gulls 
and  Terns,  but  are  not  far  from  the  Petrels,  and  very  possibly  the 
Penguins  are  merely  a  further  specialized  shoot  of  the  same 
branch. 

It  would  give  a  very  wrong  impression,  were  I  to  close  this 
paper  without  referring  to  any  of  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  making  such  use  of  the  pterylosis  for  a  primary  character, 
as  I  have  suggested.  The  number  of  orders  would  not  be  re- 
duced thereby  as  much  as  was  to  be  hoped,  but  ten  is  certainly 
better  than  twenty.  More  important  than  this,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  orders  are  by  no  means  equally  well-defined.  The 
Anseriformes,  for  example,  are  difficult  to  characterize  except  by 
the  very  distinctivti  pterylosis,  while  the  Colymbiformes  and  Galli- 
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formes  are  quite  easily  defined,  witlj  many  important,  characters, 
A  greater  difficulty  still  is  found  in  the  fact  that  certain  birds, 
such  as  Buceros  and  CoUus,  have  a  pterylosis  so  peculiar  it  is  hard  to 
compare  it  with  any  of  the  types.  Moreover,  various  birds  show 
a  pattern  of  pterylosis,  which  at  first  glance  is  more  like  some  to- 
tally different  group,  than  like  their  admittedly  nearer  allies.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  Albatross,  Opisihocomus ,  and  Goatsuckers,  all 
of  which  are  strikingly  falconiform  ! 

These  ditficuhies,  however,  are  none  of  them  insuperable, 
when  we  consider  three  important  facts.  First  of  all,  our  knowl- 
edge of  pterylography  is  very  deficient ;  Nitzsch's  work  is  based  so 
largely  on  dried  skins  that  his  figures  are  often  faulty,  and  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  them  are  liable  to  error ;  for  example,  his  state- 
ments regarding  Podargus  and  the  relationship  between  the  Goat- 
suckers and  Swifts,  are  not  borne  out  by  examination  of  better 
material  than  he  possessed.  Secondly,  the  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tracts  has  not  yet  received  any  attention,  while,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  it  is  a  most  important  factor  in  determining 
the  type  of  pterylosis  and  the  value  of  the  pterylographical  char- 
acters. Finally,  the  pattern  of  the  pterylosis  must  not  be  regarded 
as  an  infaUibte  guide,  but  must  be  followed  with  caution.  Al- 
though it  is  a  deep-seated  character,  it  is  by  no  means  beyond 
modification  and  even  radical  change,  and  where  its  leading  is 
dubious,  it  must  be  controlled  by  the  evidence  offered  by  other 
characters.  Some  use  in  taxonomy  has  been  made  hitherto  of 
certain  pterylographical  characters,  but  only  in  a  small  way,  and 
it  is  my  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  ornithologists  to  the  great 
value  that  the  entire pterylosit  pattern  has  in  classification. 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  BIRDS  IN  THE  ST.  LOUIS 
COLLEGE    COLLECTION,    HONOLULU,    H.    I., 
.     INCLUDING    RECORDS    OF   SEVERAL 
NORTH    AMERICAN    SPECIES. 

BY  WILLIAM  ALANSOV  BRYAN. 

The  isolated  position  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  long  made 
them  of  great  interest  to  ornithologists  in  general,  while  American 
observers,  especially  since  the  newly  awakened  interest  in  the 
group,  have  come  to  look  upon  them  as  an  important  outlying 
station  where  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the  wide-ranging  conti- 
nental forms  may  be  studied  with  advantage. 

The  local  observer  finds  the  study  of  the  indigenous  avifauna  is 
made  much  more  ihteresting  by  noting  the  rare  visitors  which 
from  time  to  time  come  to  our  shores,  since  they  may  be  taken  as 
indicating  the  probable  direction  whence  the  native  birds  have 
come,  and  in  this  way  aid  in  tracing  out  their  affinities. 

The  dearth  of  competent  observers  in  remote  places  has  always 
been  deplored.  It  is  on  account  of  this  fact  that  I  gladly  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  carefully  examine  the  inter- 
esting collection  of  Hawaiian  birds,  which  for  the  most  part  has 
been  brought  together  through  the  painstaking  efforts  of  Mr,  M, 
Newell,  and  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  St.  Louis  College, 
Honolulu. 

Brother  Matthias,  as  Mr.  Newell  is  familiarly  known  to  the 
Catholic  brotherhood,  came  to  the  Islands  some  seventeen  years 
ago  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where  he  had  already  gained  the 
local  title  of  '  Rattlesnake-catcher,'  owing  to  his  zeal  in  the  various 
branches  of  natural  history.  From  the  Brothers  at  the  college  I 
learn  that  after  a  year's  residence  in  Honolulu  he  moved  to  W'ai- 
luku  on  Maui,  where  he  spent  fourteen  years  in  the  Catholic 
mission  in  lao  valley.  It  is  at  this  point  that  most  of  the  collec- 
tion noted  below  was  made.  From  Wailuku  Mr,  Newell  was  re- 
moved to  Hilo  on  Hawaii,  where  he  still  carries  on  his  work  and 
observations. 

I  cannot  too  earnestly  call  attention  to  the  value  and  importance 
which  attaches  to  a  local  collection  of  the  rare  and  curious  birds 
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%  come   into  the   hands  of  persons  scattered  about   these 

'.     There  are  still  a  number  of  sea  and  shore  birds  which 

-.  taken  here. 

Ms  opportunity  to  thank  the  authorities  of  the  college 

rous  assistance  they  have  rendered    in  placing   the 

i  of  the  museum  as  well  as  the  specimens  at  my  disposal, 

J  especially  to  Brother  Mark  and  Brother  Alfred  am  I  indebted 

:  much  additional  matter. 


I.   L«rua   barrovianus.      Point 

argeutatusy'\     So  far 


'  Gull.  —  [193,  $■  Larua 
I  record  of  the  fifth  bird  which 
been  octualiy  taken  on  the  islands,  though  it  is  reported  aa  having 
been  seen  on  a  number  of  occasions.  However,  the  liahiiity  to  confound 
one  gull  with  another,  especially  among  immatuie  and  winter  birds  seen 
on  the  wing,  is  verj-  great  and  such  evidence  must  lie  regarded  as  unsatis- 
factorjr.  This  bird,  as  well  as  the  bpeciee  following,  were  referred  lo  L. 
argentatas  in  the  museum  catalogue.  The  specimen  Eeems  to  be  en  im- 
mature winter  bird,  as  there  is  considerable  streaking  and  mottling  with 
pale  brown  about  the  head  and  neck  1  the  mantle  is  clouded  and  mottled 
with  brown;  the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  are  marked  with  brown, 
while  the  tail-feathers  are  scarcel_v  marked,  being  almost  uniform  with 
the  primaries,  which  are  just  off  from  while.  The  mounted  specimen 
measures:  wing,  16.50;  tail,  6.25;  culmen,  i.io;  tarsus,  3.60;  midtoe, 
1.75  ;    depth  of  bill  at  base,  .65  ;    depth  at  gonjs,  .Jj. 

2.  LaruB  call fofni CUB.  California  Gi'll.  —  [13,  J.  Larui  caniis. 
Mounted:  Bro.  Matthias.]  This,  the  first  specimen  taken  here,  was  se- 
cured probably  on  Maul  and  seems  to  correspond  with  the  descriptions  of 
the  young  in  winter  or  immature  birds.  The  head  and  neck  are  much 
streaked  with  grayish  brown;  the  basal  portion  of  the  beak  is  lighter 
than  the  tip.  which  Is  blackish.  There  is  some  gray  on  the  mantle  and 
scapulars,  but  the  whole  back  has  a  mottled  appearance.  The  tail-coverts 
are  much  barred  and  the  tail-feathers,  brownish  for  the  most  part,  have 
faint  white  tips.  The  primaries  are  umber  brown  with  no  white  tips. 
The  grayish  wedges  Ijcgin  to  show  on  the  fourth  primary  and  there  is 
some  indication  of  whitish  on  the  tip.  The  underparts  are  brownish 
while  without  any  distinct  mottling.  Wing,  16.50;  tail,  6.40;  tarsus, 
1.3 j  ;  midtoe  and  claw,  2.10;  culmen,  2.10;  depth  of  bill  at  gonys,  .70. 
This  is  not  an  unexpected  visitor  si nCe  it  frequents  the  greater  port  of 
the  western  coast  of  North  America, 


iThe  names,  numbers,  and  notes  enclosed  within  brackets  are  taken  from 
the  Records  of  the  College  cabinets  of  St.  Ijiuis  College,  Honolulu,  Island 
of  Oahu,  H.  I. 
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3.  I^aiuB  delawarensis.  Ring-billed  Gull.  —  [197,  $■  Mtd.  Bro. 
Mntthlas.]  ThiK  is  unmistakabLy  an  immature  bird  since  the  head  is 
Btreaked  with  dusky  brown  and  the  gray  of  the  mantle  is  more  or  less 
interrupted  by  the  huffish  white  assumed  by  certain  phases  of  the  young. 

The  secondaries  are  gray  at  their  bases  with  darker  centers  and  pale 
borders.  The  primaries  are  black  without  white  tips,  while  there  still 
remain  a  few  brown  feathers  about  the  bend  of  the  wings.  The  tail- 
feathers  are  white  basally  with  a  dark  brown  subterminai  bar  followed  by 
whitish  tips.  Bill  lighter  towards  the  base  but  crossed  by  a  broad  black 
band  in  the  region  of  the  gonys  followed  by  ■  lighter  tip.  This  bird  in- 
habits the  whole  of  North  America,  wintering  along  both  coasts,  hence  it 
is  not  to  be  greatly  wondered  at  that  it  should  at  intervals  stray  to  these 
islands.  The  mounted  bird  measures  :  wing,  14.151  tarsus.  2xx) ;  mid- 
toe  and  claw,  1.70  ;   tail,    5.30;   culmen,i.50i   depth  of  bill  at  gonys  .50. 

A  second  specimen  of  Larvi  delawarensis  has  been  recently  taken  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  was  secured  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Wilder  of  Honolulu 
on  the  cosKt  of  the  island  of  Molokai,  near  the  landing  of  Haunakakai,  on 
the  first  of  February,  1901.  during  the  time  of  the  kona  (1.  e.,  southerly) 
storm  which  prevailed  for  some  three  weeks.  The  bird  (B.  P.  B,  M.  No. 
9S91)  was  kindly  presented  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  Wilder.  It  seems  to 
be  an  immature  winter  specimen  with  the  head  and  neck  white,  somewhat 
streaked  with  brownish. 

4.  Larus  franklinii,  Fbanki,in  Gull.  —  [19,?,  J ,  Mtd.  by  Bro.  Mat- 
thias,] This  most  interesting  specimen  appears  without  further  note. 
It  is  the  first  record  of  L.  franklinii  in  this  portion  of  the  ocean.  The 
bird  is  almost  if  not  quite  mature  and  agrees  closely  with  the  winter 
phase  of  plumage,  the  head  being  flecked  with  white,  showing  the  most 
white  on  the  throat,  mottling  the  plumbeous  of  the  head  and  neck.  The 
characteristic  elongated  white  patches,  one  above,  the  other  below,  the  eye, 
are  conspicuous.  The  mantle  is  blue  gray.  Wing,  ii,JS;  tail,  4,35  ;  tarsus, 
1,47;  midtoe  and  claw,  1.50;  culmen,  1.15;  depth  of  bill  at  base,  .30; 
depth  at  gonys,  ,33.  The  specimen  differs  from  L.  fhiladelpkia,  the 
Black-headed  Gull  which  might  tie  expected  to  stray  down  from  the  Call- 
fornia  coast,  in  its  larger  measurements,  reddish  feet  and  tegs,  darker 
mantle,  totally  different  wing  pattern,  different  coloration  of  the  tail,  etc. 
Thus  the  Hawaiian  Islands  may  be  added  to  the  habitat  of  this  species. 

5.  Sterna  lunata  PeaU.  Gray  Widb-awakb,  — [190.— P]  From  the 
record  I  copy  the  following  note:  "The  bird  belonged  to  Mr.  J.  J. 
Williams  who.  when  it  died,  brought  it  to  the  college.  There  it  was 
skinned  and  sent  to  Bro.  Matthias  at  Wailuku,  who  mounted  it,"  The 
specimen  probably  came  from  Laysan  or  some  of  the  more  western 
islands  of  the  group, 

6.  Diomedea  nigripea.  Black-footed  Albatross,  —  [40,  $  ;  41,  J  -J 
The  record  states,  "these  two  specimens  were  brought  from  Laysan 
Island  by  Mr,  J.  J,  Williams."  Brother  Mark  informs  me  that  they  kept 
the  birds  alive  quite  a  time  before  they  were  finally  dispatched  and  mounted 
by  Bro.  Matthias. 
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7.  Astrelau  hypoleuca  Salvfn.  Bonin  Petkel,  —  A  specimen  in  fine 
adult  plumage  and  well  mounted. 

S.  Phaelhon  lepturuB  Lnc/fi.  d-  Daudin.  White-tailed  Tropic 
Bird — [J  and  $  No.  2;  Juv.,  No,  — f;  Tropic  Bird;  native  name 
'  Kooe.']  The  three  birds,  tHo  fine  adults  and  tlie  roung,  talcen  on  Maui, 
Ehow  Ihe  following  meaRuremenlt : 
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9.  Anas  wyvilliana  Scl.  Hawaiiam  Duck;  Koloa  maoli. —  [43,  $, 
mounted.] 

10.  Spatula  clypeau-  Shoveller — [36,  % ,  mounted,  Bro.  Matthias  ; 
passes  by  the  name  of  '  Broad-bill '  or  Shoveller.]  So  far  as  I  ani  able 
to  make  out,  this  is  typical  .S.  clypeala  in  the  fully  adult  plumage. 

IT.  Dalila  acuta.  Pin'tail;  Koloa  mapu.  —  [37i  $i37a' 1?.  It  passes 
as  Pintail  or  Sprigtail.] 

12.  Charitonetu  aJbeola.  Bcffle-hp.ad.  —  [  No.  —  ^  $ ,  mounted,  Bro. 
Matthias.]  The  bird  Is  In  perfect  winter  plumage.  This  is  the  first 
record  of  the  capture  of  this  wide-ranging  form  in  the  Hawaiian  Ifilands, 
though  it  is  common  enough  along  the  west  coast  of  America ;  breeding 
far  north.    The  specimen  was  shot  on  the  island  of  Maui. 

13.  Nesochen  sandvicensia  (l-'i|^.).  IIauajian  Goose;  Nene.  —  [45, 
189  9 ,  mounted.     The  natives  call  the  bird  Nene.  ] 

14.  Branta  ni^cone.  Black  Bra>4T.  —  [35,  $.  Brant.]  Therecords 
state ;  "  This  individual  had  for  a  number  of  months  been  the  bane  of  the 
hunters  that  were  wont  to  shoot  the  ducks  that  frequent  the  ponds  in  the 
neighliorhood  of  Spreckelsville  and  Kahului.  This  goose  made  herself 
obnoxious  bv  giving  alarm  at  the  least  danger,  thus  causing  the  ducks  to 
flv  awav.  She  was  continually  in  their  company."  This  specimen  is  in 
fully  adult  plumage  and  is  the  second  to  be  talcen  here. 

15.  Nycticorax  nycticorax  neevius.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron; 
'  AUKV  KOHiLl.'  —  [  10,  S.  Speckled  Heron  ;  Hawaiians  call  it  Auku.  29, 
J,  caught  in  leo  Valley,  Maui,  by  Mr.  Anton  Foustino.  The  Hawaiian 
name  is  Auku  kohili,  when  it  is  grown.    39,  $ .\ 

Tlie  voung  and  adult  of  thi'^  form  have  long  puzxled  Ihe  Kanaka  as  well 
as  the  Haoli  ornithologists.  It  is  will)  some  reluctance  that  they  now  ad- 
mit that  they  are  one  and  the  same  species. 

16.  Proganula  palmeri  Froh.     Lavsan  Rail.  — [$, 'Wingless' Rail.] 

17.  Gallinula  aandvicensia  .S/r»/j.  Hawaiian  Gallinclb;  Alae. — 
[18,  J-     Mud-hen.] 
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iS.  Porpbyrto  melanotus  A'^iv^ —  [23,  $.  •  Sultana  Bird.'  Caught  in 
Walalua,  Oahu,  bv  'Kauka'  Wilder.]  This  bird  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  Into  the  islands.  I  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  find  out  who 
brought  it  here. 

19.  Fulica  alai  Peaie.  Hawaiian  Coot;  Alae  keobbo.  — [31,  3- 
Miid-heii.J  This  adult  mounted  specimen  measures,  wing.  7.10;  tail,  i.jo; 
tarsus,  i.So;  midtoe  and  claw,  3.00;  hjndloe,  i.oo;  bill,  with  shield,  2.00. 

20.  Ciymophilus  fulicariua).  Red  Pkalarope.  —  Thi«  interesting 
specimen  makes  the  third  record  of  this  species  being  taken  on  the  group. 

21.  Himantopus  knudseni  Ste/n.  Hawaiian  Stilt;  Aeo.  —  [6,  i. 
Stilled  Plover.] 

12.  Ttinga  acuminata  (Horf/.).  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper.  —  [19+,  ' 
?.  Mounted  by  Mr.  Newell.]  This  specimen,  one  in  the  Bishop 
Museum,  and  one  listed  by  Dr.  Schauinsland  from  Laysan,  are  the  onljr 
ones  that  have  come  to  notice,  though  it  will  without  doubt  be  taken  from 
time  to  time  in  companv  with  the  winter  shore  birds  from  the  mainland. 
The  specimen  is  an  adult  winter  bird. 

23.  Heteractitis  incanua((7jne/.J.  Wanderisc  Tatler;  Ulill  — [26, 
?.     Ulili.     Caught  at  the  Mailuku  streams,  Maui.] 

24.  LImosB  lapponica  baueri  {Nauin.].  Pacific  Godwit.  —  Though 
Ihe  specimen  h  without  data  it  was  probably  secured  by  Mr,  Newetl  on 
IVfaui.  A  specimen  in  possession  of  Mr.  Francis  Gay.  the  one  listed  by 
Dr.  Schauinsland  from  Laysan.  and  the  present  specimen  furnish  the 
basis  on  which  the  record  of  the  specieson  the  islands  depends.  The  two 
■which  I  have  examined  are  winter  visitors. 

25.  Calidria  arenaiia.  Sanderling;  Hunakai.  —  (12,  J,  mounted  by 
Bro.  Matthias]. 

26.  CharadriuB  dominicus  fuIvuB.  Pacific  Golden  Plover;  Ki>lea. 
—  [!<■  $  ;  34>  ^  i  ^'^<  S-     Hawaiians  call  this  bird  Kolea.]     The  speci- 

jj.  Arenaria  interptes.  Tl'rnstone;  Akekeke.  —  [33.  $;  ]i,  $. 
Turnstone,  Hawaiians  know  it  by  the  name  of  Ukeke,  Ukekeke  and 
Akekeke.] 

28.  Lophortyx  califomica.  California  Partridge.  —  [185,  S-\ 
This  species  has  been  introduced  from  the  mainland,  and  was  formally', 
I  am  told,  more  abundant  than  of  late  years. 

29.  Phaaianus  torquatus  Gnitl.  Hmc-NEcK  Pheasant. —  [185,  S-\ 
Introduced. 

30.  Turtur  cbinensiB  {Scof.).  Chinese  Turtlb-bovk. —  [4,  i .  Sing- 
apore Dove.']  Introduced. 

31.  Buteo  solitarius  Pea^a,  Hawaiian  Hawk;  lo.  — [18S,  This  bird 
was  shot  in  Kona,  Hawaii,  by  Emil  Wuske  (a  German  taxidermist)  and 
the  skin  preserved  and  sei 
Wing,   11.2s;    tail,  6,25; 
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33.  Cotvns  liawaiiensis  Ptal:  Hawaiian  Ckow;  UlalA.  —  [No. 
?,  Hawaii,  April  8,  1896;  No.  — r  No  data.]  The  two  crows 
mounted.     From  them  I  take  the  following  i> 
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34.  Acridotherea  tristis  (Z-fnn,).  Mixa,  —  {t  pair,  mounted.  Thig  is  a 
pcBt  introduced  by  Dr.  Hillebrand.]  There  are  in  all  ten  specimens  of  this 
species  in  the  collection.  The  bird  has  a  rather  unenviable  repulatJou  in' 
the  islands.  Experiments  are  under  waj-  al  the  Bishop  Museum  whereby 
it  is  hoped  to  eslablish  more  neorlv  the  exact  relation  which  the  Mina 
beai'5  to  his  friends  and  foes. 

35.  Vealiariacoccinea  {Farsier.).  Iiwi.  — [25,  ?.]  This  is  a  j'oung 
bird  and  the  change  of  plumage  enhibited  is  verj-  interesting.  There  is 
also  an  adult  specimen  in  the  collection  from  Maui. 

36.  Mimatione  sanguinea  (Gjne/.).  Apapanc. —  [Naif,  i^.  This  bird 
is  common  all  over  the  group  and  furnishes  the  crimson  feathers  for 
decorative  purposes.  It  is  also  called  Akapane.]  This  specimen  ie  from 
Maui.  The  feathers,  however,  were  not  used  nearly  as  extensively  as  were 
those  of  the  previous  species. 

37.  Chlotodrepania  wilaoni  {Roths.).  Maui  Amakihi.  —  [No.  17,  $ , 
No.  —  ?  Amakihi.  Drffanis  flava.  By  some  collectors  the  name  of  the 
Amakihi  is  said  to  be  H.  sl»jnegeri\.  1  am  not  able  to  state  how  the 
name  of  the  Kauf  bird  should  have  been  given  to  the  Maui  bird.  Perhaps 
'  off  hand.' 

38.  Oteomyia  newtoni  (/?!?/*.».),  —  An  adult  bird  with  the  breast  bright 
lemon  yellow,  the  upper  parts  olive  green,  and  with  a  straight  bill. 

39.  OreomyzB  flammea  (  Wilton).  Kakawahie.  —  A  mate  bird  In  rich 
scarlet  plumage.  It  probably  came  into  the  collection  through  Mr.  Flood 
from  Molokai,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  only  place  where  it  has  been  thus 
far  taken. 

40.  HemignathuB  procerus  Cai.  Kavi  akialoa- — [No  — ?  Hanapepe 
Valley,  Kauai.]  This  specimen  seems  to  have  come  from  Mr,  Gny's 
collection. 

41.  Hemignathus  afBnis  ^pi":*!.  —  [From  Maui.  $]. 

41.  Heterorhynchua  wilaoni  Reiki.  —  [Nukupuu.  Brilliant  Half-bill. 
Kona,  Hawaii,  4CO0-5000  ft.] 

43.  Paittaciroatra  paittacea  Gmel.  Ov-— [Ou.  Hawaii.  P.  psitincea, 
JO 

44.  Rhodacanthis  palmeri  Roths.  —  An  adult  $ . 

45.  Moho  nobUis  (Mff-f-on.)     O-o.  — [O-o.    Hawaii.    A.  nabilis,  $ .\ 
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NESTING   HABITS   OF    THE   EVENING   GROSBEAK 
{COCCOTHRAUSTES    VESPERTlNUSy 

BY   FRANCIS   J.    BIRTWELL.' 

Plate  VTI. 
PhotogrBphs  from  nature  bj'  the  author. 

June  5,  1901,  Willis,  New  Mexico.  —  Bright  and  pleasant, 
temperature  70°  F.  In  company  with  Olivia  I  took  a  short  stroll 
on  the  bench  west  of  the  cabin.  There  the  slope  showed  abun- 
dant signs  of  avian  activi^.  Evening  Grosbeaks  were  abundant 
and  common,  their  shrill  whistles  not  infrequently  preventing  the 
identification  of  other  sounds.  Both  males  and  females  were 
present,  and  I  observed  several  feeding  upon  the  ground,  where 
they  hopped  very  sparrow-like, 

June  6.  —  Evening  Grosbeaks  were  common,  apparently  doing 
nothing  but  shriek. 

June  II.  —  Olivia  and  I  to-day  went  up,  as  usual,  to  the  bench. 
The  usual  birds  were  seen  and  nothing  important  noted  except 
the  two  iinds  of  the  day.  A  male  and  female  Black-headed  Gros- 
beak Rew  to  the  ground,  and,  a  moment  later,  came  back,  the  fe- 
male first,  bearing  nesting  material.  Both  flew  to  a  large  limb  of 
a  great  pine  tree  by  the  trail,  where  the  material  was  undoubtedly 
deposited.     I  was,  however,  unable  to  see  distinctly. 

June  18.  —  I  shot  a  female  C<jffofArrtKj/«  %>espertinus ;  bill  apple- 
green,  legs  light  brown.  The  stomach  was  filled  with  hairless 
caterpillars  about  half  an  inch  long, 

June  20.  — Our  last  finds  to-day  were  the  most  important  I  have 
ever  made,  ornithologically  ;  and  the  secret  of  the  shrieking  Even- 
ing Grosbeaks  about  the  slopes  is  explained.  The  quick  flight  of 
a  female   (closely  followed  by  a  male)   bearing  nesting  material 

'  From  the  Field  Notes  of  Francis  J.  Birtwel],  Pecos  River  Forest  Reserve, 
Summer  of  1901.     Copied  and  completed  by  his  wife,  Olivia  M.  Birtwell. 

[This  article  has  a  peculiarly  sad  inlerest,  owing  lo  the  fact  thai  the  author 
met  with  a  fatal  accident  while  conducting  these  investigations.  S«e '  Notes 
and  News '  in  the  present  number  of  'The  Auk.' —  Edd.'\ 
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directed  me  to  a  tree  growing  almost  in  the  yard,  —  a  pine ;  and, 
as  I  watched,  the  bird  descended  to  her  nest,  situated  on  a  hori- 
zontal limb  overhanging  the  road.  We  had  hardly  finished  watch- 
ing the  pair,  the  male  of  which  did  absolutely  no  work  whatever 
but  whistled  peculiar,  sharp  notes  from  a  tree  near,  when  we  no- 
ticed a  similar  performance  which  led  us  to  an  immense  spruce- 
tree  growing  near  by,  where  the  female  settled  upon  a  nest  near 
the  end  of  a  swaying  limb.  She  remained  there  for  some  minutes, 
the  male  whistling  meanwhile  and  flying  about  from  tree  to  tree. 
Then  she  left  and  both  fed  about  the  vicinit}-.  Many  times  she 
returned  to  the  nest,  apparently  unfreighted,  and  we  left  them  feed- 
ing about  the  trees  near  by. 

June  22.  —  During  the  night  some  mystic  power  gifted  my  eyes 
as  well  as  Olivia's,  for  every  lump  on  a  tree  that  we  looked  at  to- 
day turned  into  a  nest  and  every  bird  with  any  pretensions  or 
right  to  be  breeding  offered  introduction  to  its  home  with  implied 
invitations  for  future  calls.  This  latter,  however,  was  not  neces- 
sary. 

It  began  by  my  supposed  Black-headed  Grosbeak's  nest  of  the 
nth  turning  into  that  of  the  Evening  Grosbeak,  and  throughout 
the  morning  the  pair  of  birds  entertained  us  royally.  The  female 
sat  upon  the  nest,  on  and  off,  and  during  the  former  periods,  the 
male  howled  encouragingly  near  in  tones  only  the  avian  ear  could 
deem  dulce.  Then  from  the  nest,  with  curious,  soliciting  cries  and 
fluttering  wings,  like  a  great  overgrown  nestling,  she  followed  him 
about  and  by  the  patient  bird  was  regularly  fed.  He  was  willing, 
however,  for  when  I  ceased,  it  was  easy  to  lead  her  back  to  the 
nest,  from  which  he  departed  to  shriek  about  the  neighboring  trees 
when  she  had  settled  herself. 

All  three  Evening  Grosbeali's  nests  are  within  100  yards  of 
each  other,  and,  since  several  other  pairs  are  about,  we  infer  that 
the  species  breeds  gregariously  and  somewhat  uniformly,  too. 

After  supper,  just  before  dusk,  we  revisited  the  scene  of  the 
morning's  operations  to  observe  the  evening  attitude  of  the  birds. 
All  the  Grosbeaks  were  silent  and  apparently  absent. 

June  23.  ^Olivia  and  I  visited  again  the  Vale  of  Vespertina,  as 
we  have  named  the  place  where  Coccothraustes  and  so  many  birds 
abound,  —  the  slope  behind  the  cabin.     I  was  yet  too  lamed  from 
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climbing  to  get  to  my  Grosbeak's  nest  so  we  merely  watched  the 
wondeiful  avian  life  going  on  about  us  in  the  musical,  deep-voiced 

The  Grosbeaks  were  all  silent  and  came  into  the  trees  from 
distances.  At  times  the  coaxing  voices  of  the  females  were  heard 
and  a  shrill  whistle  or  two,  but  the  silence  was  noticeable.  I 
found  two  more  nests  (Grosbeak's),  one  at  the  end  of  a  spruce 
limb  near  the  others,  the  other  similarly  placed  but  farther  back 
some  hundreds  of  yards.  The  birds  were  seen  on  and  off  the 
nests  at  various  times.  The  nest  of  the  great  pine,  taken  for  the 
nest  of  Habia  melanoctpfiala,  had  the  bird  sitting.  With  shot  I  cut 
the  twigs  off  all  about,  but  she  merely  elevated  her  head.  The 
climb  is  risky  and  I  am  married.  Unless  I  am  forced  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  collect  the  set  but  will  secure  specimens  of  young  later 

June  26. —  The  actions  of  the  Grosbeaks  assured  us  that  the 
sets  of  eggs  were  complete  and  should  be  taken  without  further 
delay.  Accordingly  this  morning  we  went  to  the  spruce  tree 
where  the  nest  was  discovered  June  zo,  as  recorded  in  the  notes 
for  that  day.  The  male  bird  approached  the  vicinity  of  the  nest 
several  times  as  we  prepared  for  the  climb,  uttering  his  sharp  call, 
and  the  female  answered,  at  intervals,  with  her  querulous  note 
from  the  nest. 

The  tree  was  about  seven  feet  in  circumference  and  studded  for 
some  distance  from  the  ground  with  short,  barkless  limbs,  of 
which  some  would  support  a  man's  weight  and  some  had  to  be 
chopped  off  in  making  the  ascent.  Measurements  showed  the 
height  of  the  nest  above  the  ground  to  be  41  feet.  The  birds 
had  evidently  selected  the  location  of  their  domicile  with  a  view 
to  doing  as  little  work  as  possible.  It  was  visible  from  no  direc- 
tion but  the  one  from  which  we  had  discovered  it  and  was  placed 
flatly  upon  the  horizontal  branch  with  a  smaller  fork  propping  it 
on  one  side  and  heavy  clusters  of  needles  surrounding  it.  It  was 
composed  of  fiimsy  material  and  a  very  little  of  it,  the  floor  so 
thin  as  to  barely  cover  the  underlying  branch. 

From  the  only  resting-place,  the  fork  made  by  the  tree-trunk 
and  the  branch  next  above  the  one  on  which  the  nest  rested,  Mr. 
Birtwell  scooped  the  eggs,  one  by  one,  from  the  nest  with  a  tiny 
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net  on  the  end  of  a  trout-rod  and  loosened  the  nest  from  the 
bough.  There  were  four  eggs,  in  color,  size,  form,  texture  and 
markings  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  Red-winged  Black- 
bird. 

The  sitting  bird  left  her  trust  only  when  the  cries  of  warning 
from  her  mate  became  most  frantic,  and  the  pair  were  loudly 
assisted  by  two  other  Grosbeaks,  who  flew  madly  about  with  them. 
Only  the  female  was  taken,  the  male  perching  far  out  of  harm's  way. 

The  next  nest,  the  one  found  in  the  spruce  tree  June  25,  was 
harder  to  get.  As  we  approached  the  tree,  but  ten  rods  from  the 
other,  all  the  Grosbeaks  in  the  neighborhood  seemed  to  have 
taken  the  alarm  and  to  keep  a  corresponding  silence.  This  nest 
was  not  so  well  hidden.  From  the  ground  we  could  see  the  sitting 
bird,  seemingly  calm  in  her  dizzy  cradle,  which  swayed  in  the 
gentle  breeze  at  the  end  of  the  long,  slender  branch,  46  feet  above 
us.  Moreover,  a  fact  important  to  the  egg-crank,  there  was  no 
branch  above  or  below  the  nest  for  some  distance.  Only  a  small 
twij:  helped  to  hold  the  frail  structure  in  place. 

With  a  long  rope  tied  to  himself  and  the  tree  trunk,  Mr.  Birtwell 
crawled  out  on  the  all  too  small  branch  to  a  point  where  he  could 
reach  with  outstretched  hand  to  loosen  the  precious,  egg-filled 
nest,  and  placed  it  between  his  teeth.  Thus  burdened,  he 
cautiously  backed  to  comparative  safety  and  there  packed  the 
three  blue  treasures  in  cotton.  The  owners  of  this  nest  had  to 
mourn  alone,  no  others  of  their  tribe  appearing.  Both  birds  were, 
with  difficulty,  shot.  Both  flew.  The  female  was  found  in  hiding, 
standing  behind  a  small  gray  weed.  The  male  eluded  us  and,  as 
we  had  at  least  one  more  Grosbeak's  nest  to  collect,  we  deter- 
mined that  the  next  must  furnish  a  male  bird,  if  it  took  a  day's 

As  may  be  conjectured,  this  nest  was  more  strongly  built  than 
the  first,  the  difference  being  in  the  greater  amount  of  material 
used  and  the  more  secure  fastening  to  the  bough.  But  certain  it 
is  that  the  Evening  Grosbeak  puts  little  work  into  the  building  of 
her  nest-  The  outside  is  of  a  few  rather  coarse  sticks.  Usnea  is 
wadded  together  next  and  fine  rootlets  make  the  lining. 

Both  sets  of  eggs  were  slightly  incubated  so  that  we  concluded 
that  the  second  set  of  three  was  complete. 
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Capture  of  Sabine's  Gull  in  Wisconsin.  —  On  Oct.  7.  1900.  a  local  sports- 
man brought  mc  a  fine  specimen  of  Xemn  ioAiW/ivliich  he  had  killed  that 
morning  from  a  boat  in  the  center  of  Delavan  Lake.  The  bird  is  a  male, 
young-of-ihe-jeur.  and  was  alone.  ^  N.  IIoi.lister.  Deliiviin,   Wis. 

Snowy  Heron  in  Alberta.  —  I  have  recentiv  mounted  a  tine  adult  male 
Snov,_v  Heron  {Ardea  ca«didisfiv,a),  shot  on  Mav  i  (,  1901.  near  Pincher 
Creek,  about  90  miles  south  of  Calgarv.  The  bird  was  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  is  a  very  unusual  record,  1  presume,  for  this  localitv. 

Last  fall  J  secured  two  tine  specimens  of  Rosb's  Snow  Goose  (Cken 
rossi);  the/  appear  to  pass  right  through  this  di&tricl  on  (heir  migrations. 
—  G.  F.  Dii'PiE,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

A  New  Bird  for  the  State  of  Ohio  ^  Ardea  csrulea. —  On  August  i,  1901, 
I  observed  two  birds  of  this  species  on  the  banks  of  the  old  arm  of  the 
Scioto  River,  one  of  which  I  shot  after  an  exciting  chase  of  about  three  hours. 
It  proved  to  be  a  voung  male  of  Ardea  carulea  (Little  Blue  Heron),  being 
pure  white  in  color,  but  having  the  tips  of  the  first  seven  quills  of  each 
winguf  a  slate  blue  color.  It  had  the  following  measurements:  Extent, 
93  cm.;  wing,  J5.5  cm. J  tarsus.  9  cm. ;  bill,  6.5  cm.;  tail,  11  cm.;  length 
without  bill,  48.2  cm.  On  August  3  another  specimen,  a  j'Oung  female, 
was  brought  in  to  mc  bj-  a  man  who  wanted  It  mounted ;  it  was  shot  on 
Sunfish  Creek.  Pike  Co.,  Ohio.  A  third  specimen  was  also  shot  there, 
while  a  fourth,  also  a  j-oung  female,  was  brought  to  me  on  August  16, 
shot  on  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  River,  while  four  more  were  seen  at  the 
same  time.  Dr.  Wheaton,  writing  in  18S2.  states  that  the  Ardea  carulea 
"probably  occurs  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  but  had  not  been 
positively  identified  within  the  State's  limits."  As  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing else  in  print  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  species  in  the  Slate,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  in  heralding  it  as  a  new  bird  for  the  State.  The  number 
of  specimens — four  shot  (two  in  my  collection,  two  mounted  for  other  p.ir- 
ties)  and  four  seen,  making  eight  in  all —  is.  under  these  circumstances,  cer- 
tainly remarkable,  while  the  age  of  the  birds,  as  also  the  time  of  the  year, 
would  make  it  highly  probable  that  they  had  been  bred  in  the  Stale.— 
W.  F.  llENNiNOKB,  Wavtrly.  Ohio. 

I   Nest  —  An  Arizona  Incident  of  Biographical 

Lilion  in  ihe  western  foothills  of  the  Rincon 
Mountains,  about  iweniy-oue  or  tneniy-two  miles  east  of  Tucson,  stands 
a  medium  sized  Cottonwood  tree  in  which  hawks  have  nested  for  many 
years.  The  old  stick  pile  on  which  so  many  generations  of  birds  have 
been  raised  has  become  quite  bulky  through  its  annual  accretion.  In 
the  spring  of  1S86  I  was  told  by  parties  coming  in  from  the  San  Pedro 
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that  a  pair  ai  "black  hawks  "  had  taken  posBei-slon  of  the  old  ne^t.  As 
such  birds  were  not  common  thereabouts  the  stnlemetit  wan  worth  look- 
ing into.  1  reached  the  tree  just  before  sundown  and  to  my  delight  I 
found  things  as  represented  and  that  one  bird  then  occupied  the  nest. 
It  was  black  sure  enough,  and  resented  inlerference  with  manv  angry 
screams  as  It  circled  above  the  tree.  It  proved  to  be  n  male  Band-laiied 
Buzzard  (Bulea  abbrenialus).  Unfortunately  the  female,  although  seen 
at  a  distance,  failed  to  respond  to  the  cries  of  her  mate,  and  what  was 
•  still  more  unfortunate  the  nest  contained  no  eggs.  It  had  been  newly 
lined  with  leaves  from  the  tree  and  was  apparently  ready  for  housekeep- 
ing. I  waited  till  noon  the  day  following  in  the  hope  o(  being  able  to 
make  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  mate  of  the  bird  I  then  had,  but  had 
to  leave  without  being  thus  privileged, 

I  subsequently  learned  from  the  late  Major  Chas.  E.  Bendire  that  he 
had,  during  the  spring  of  1873,  climbed  this  same  coltonwood  tree  and 
had  examined  the  nest  in  question.  He  was  at  that  time  camped  on  tlie 
Rillito  and  had,  while  scouting,  seen  the  nest.  Some  days  later,  as  no 
hoEllle  Indians  were  known  to  be  about,  he  returned  to  the  tree  and 
climbed  to  the  nest,  which  is  located  in  a  fork  of  the  tree  about  40  feet 
up.  While  examining  the  nest  he  happened  to  look  in  the  diret^tion  of 
the  opposite  hill  and  saw  an  Indian  watching  him  from  behind  a  giant 
cactus  with  which  the  hills  thereabouts  are  thickly  covered.  To  \>t 
canght  meant  a  lingering  death  at  the  stake,  to  escape,  under  the  circum- 
stances, seemed  almost  impossible,  but  he  did.  He  pretended  not  to 
have  seen  the  Indian  and  after  having  apparently  satisfied  himself  about 
the  nest  he  slowly  descended  the  tree,  but  no  sooner  did  his  feel  touch 
the  {p-ound  than  he  made  a  run  for  his  horse  which  was  tied  a  short 
distance  below.  As  he  did  so  about  thirty  Indians  gave  chase,  but  he  for- 
tunately got  away. —  Herbert  Brown,  Tuma,  AritoHa. 

Nestinf  of  the  American  Rough-legged  Hawk  in  North  Dakota.  —  The 

nesting  of  the  American  Rough-legged  Hawk  (Arthibuteo  lagopas  lancH- 
joiaaiiis)  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  is  so  rare  an  occurrence 
that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  record  the  breeding  of  a  pair  of  these  birds 
in  Nelson  County,  North  Dakota,  this  year.  Our  guide,  Mr.  Alfred 
Eastgale,  a  naturalist  and  taxidermist  of  considerable  experience,  who  is 
quite  familiar  with  this  species,  which  is  abundant  there  in  winter,  told 
u5  that  the  pair  had  nested  in  this  vicinity  for  several  years.     We  first 

strip  of  timber  on  the  edge  of  a  l.tke.  The  nest  was  conspicuously  located 
in  an  isolated  r^wamp  oak  at  the  end  of  the  timber,  so  that  it  could  he 
plainly  seen  from  a  distance,  and  as  we  drew  near  we  could  set.'  the  head 
of  the  hawk  as  she  sat  upon  the  nest.  Although  the  nest  was  only  thirty 
feel  from  the  ground  the  hawk  would  not  leave  it  until  we  rapped  on  the 
tree,  when  she  Hew  slowly  oft  and  perched  on  a  tree  near  by  ;  we  had  a 
good  look  at  her  at  short  range  which  left  no  doubt  in  our  minds  a.s  to  the 
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JdentiHcaiion.  She  was  in  full  dark  pLumoge,  the  darkest  phase  I  have 
ever  seen  in  this  epecicE.  and  the  feathering  on  the  tarsi  was  clearly  noted. 
The  neHt  was  a  large  one,  measuring  two  feet  in  diameter  by  one  foot  deep 
outside,  the  inner  cavity  measuring  nine  inches  across  by  four  inches  deep. 
It  was  built  in  a  crotch  of  the  main  Iriink  of  the  tree,  resting  partiallj  on 
some  smaller  branches  ;  it  was  made  of  large  sticks  and  lined  with  piei^s 
of  drv  flags  and  shreds  of  the  same,  with  a  few  sprigs  of  green  leaves. 
It  contained  two  fresh  eggs  which  we  left  for  future  reference,  supposing 
that  the  set  was  incomplete.  We  visited  the  locality  again  on  June  7  and 
had  another  good  look  at  the  bird,  sitting  on  a  fence-post,  but  there  were 
still  only  two  eggs  in  the  nest. 

As  we  had  to  leave  this  vicinity  on  the  following  day  we  collected  the 
set  i.f  two  eggs,  which  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Rev.  H.  K.  Job  of  Kent. 
Conn.  Mr.  Job  visited  the  locality  again  on  June  lo  but  found  the  nest 
deserted.  —  A.  C.  Bent,  Taunton.  Mass. 

Melanerpea  eiythrocephalus  Breeding  near  Boston. —  On  the  26th  of 
June,  1901,  1  saw  a  pair  of  Redheaded  Woodpeckers  feeding  their  young 
in  Newton,  M.iss,.  the  nest  t>eing  in  a  dead  stump  at  a  height  of  twenty 
or  twentv-iive  feet  from  the  ground.  According  to  Messri.  Howe  and 
Allen's  'Birds  of  Massachusetts'  this  would  seem  to  be  the  first  nest 
ever  recorded  from  eastern  Massachusetts,  although  Mr.  Brewster,  in 
his  edition  of  Minol.  speaks  of  one  found  in  Brookline  in  1878.— 
Br.\dforu  Torrev.   WtlUsUy  Hills,  Mass. 

Discovery  of  the  Egg  of  the  Black  Swift  {Cypsttotdts  nigtr  borealis).  — 
On  the  morning  of  June  16,  1901,  1,  with  a  companion,  started  out  with 
the  intention  of  taking  a  few  sets  of  Cormorants'  eggs  on  the  cliffs  a  few 
miles  west  of  Santa  Cruz,  California.  On  reaching  the  locality,  I  noticed 
a  pair  of  Black  Swifts  dying  about  over  the  cliffs,  much  lower  than  they 
usually  tly.  One  bird  rose  high  in  the  air  and  struck  off  in  a  bee  line,  at 
the  rale  of  a  mile  a  minute.  I  then  resumed  m_v  search  for  the  Cormorants, 
which  I  found  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,  where  the  shore  line  turns  sharply 
inland  and  about  where  the  Swifts  had  lieen  seen. 

After  throwing  clods  and  stones  for  some  time,  to  flush  the  cormorants 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  nests  contained  full  sets,  we  then,  with 
the  .lid  of  a  rope  ladder  and  a  pole  and  dipnel.  look  two  sets  of  Baird's 
Cormorant  containing-  four  eggs  each  and  one  of  Brandt's  Cormorant  con- 
taining three  eggs,  from  nesls  situated  about  25  or  30  feet  from  the  top  of 
the  clitf. 

.\fli;r  moving  my  ladder  a  little.  I  proceeded  (o  reach  out  and  down  for 
a  more  distant  set  of  Baird's  Cormorant  eggs  when  suddenly,  right  from 
under  the  pole  and  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  from  my  hand,  a 
Black  Swift  tiew  out  and  down  toward  the  water  and  passed  around  the 
angle  toward  the  ocean.     It  did  not  rise  above  the  cliff,  in  the  immediate 
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vidnil)-,  as  m_v  companion  above  the  cliffs  did  not  see  it  at  all,  though  I 
called  to  him  to  watch  if  it  came  above. 

I  then  moved  my  ladder  a  little  cloeer  and  went  down  farther  bo  that  my 
face  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  egg  which  the  Swift  had  just 
left.  It  was  placed  on  a  shelf  or  crevice  in  the  lower  edge  of  a  projection 
standing  out  perhaps  four  or  live  feet  from  the  main  wall  and  about  ninetv 
feet  from  the  breakers  below.  This  crevice  was  four  or  live  inches  high, 
five  or  six  Inches  deep,  and  about  twenty  inches  long,  very  narrow  at  one 
end,  and  about  thirty  feet  from  (he  top  of  the  cliff,  twenty  feet  of  which  is 
earth  sloping  back  to  the  level  land  above.  This  portion  of  the  cliff  was 
wet  and  dripping  constantly,  caiBing  tufts  of  grass  to  grow  here  and  there, 
where  there  was  earth  enough  to  support  the  roots.  It  was  just  behind 
one  of  these  tufts  of  grass,  in  a  slight  depression  in  the  mud,  formed  no 
doubt  by  the  bird,  that  the  egg  was  laid.  I  did  not  disturb  the  egg  or 
nest,  not  going  nearer  than  a  foot  and  a  half,  intending  to  return  a  week 
later  to  get  possibly  a  full  set,  which  I  did,  but  found  things  just  as  I  had 
left  them  a  week  before  and  no  Swifts  were  in  sight.  I  took  the  egg,  and 
peeled  oif  the  nest,  grass  and  all,  and  have  it  in  my  collection, 

1  have  since  concluded  that  the  set  was  complete,  as  when  preparing  the 
egg  I  found  that  incubation  was  advanced  about  two  or  three  days.  An- 
other reason  for  believing  that  the  bird  had  laid  her  complement  of  eggs 
and  was  sitting,  was  the  fact  of  her  being  so  ditKcult  to  flush,  as  all  birds 
sit  closer  as  incubation  advances.  —  A.  G.  Vroomax,  S«it/a  Crui,  Cnl. 

A  Rare  Record  for  Eastern  New  York.  —  On  August  29,  1901,  I  look  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  (Contopus  iarealis)  on  Shelter 
Island.  N.  Y.  It  was  a  female  in  young-of-the-i'ear  plumage,  shot  from  a 
tnll  dead  tree  in  a  woodland  clearing.  This  bird  must  have  been  reared 
not  far  from  this  locality,  as  it  is  not  likely  it  had  wandered  far  at  this 
early  dale.  It  is  the  first  specimen  of  the  species  I  ever  saw  living,  and  a 
rare  record  for  Long  Island.  —  \V.  W.  Worth isgtos,  SAel/er  Islaud 
Heights,  JV.  Y. 

Acanthla  Unaria  rostrata  in  the  Outer  Hebrides. — The  occurrence 
of  a  third  example  of  the  so-called  Mealy  Redpoll  in  the  Island  of 
Barra,  one  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  led  me  to  request  my  friend,  Mr.  W,  L, 
McGiHivray  — a  nephew  of  the  late  distinguished  ornithologist,  and  a 
gentleman  much  interested  in  birds  —  to  allow  me  to  examine  this  and  the 
other  specimens  of  this  bird  in  his  possession  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
to  what  species  or  subspecies  of  Acunlkis  the  birds  obtained  in  this  far 
western  island  belonged.  I  was  much  interested  to  find  that  all  three  ex- 
amples were  referable  to  the  form  described  by  Dr.  Stejneger  (Auk.  I, 
p.  iJ3l  as  AcanlAis  Unaria  roitrata  (Coues)  — a  bird  which  ha^,  not  hitherto 
been  recortted  for  Great  Britain,  though  several  specimens  have  been  ob- 
tained on  islands  oft  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 
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The  Barra  specimens  were  captured  on  tlie  8th  of  October,  1896,  on  the 
loth  of  November,  iSqS.  and  on  the  13th  of  October,  1900.  Their  wing 
measurements  range  from  3.02  to  3.08  ins.  —  Wm.  Eagle  Clarke,  Mt- 
ttum  of  Scienct  and  Art,  Edinburgh. 


The  Mi^^toiy  Movements  of  the  Lapland  Longapurs  in  North  Amer- 
ica.—  The  wijiler  migratory  moi-ementt  of  the  Lapland  Longspur  (  Ca/- 
carius  lappoaicus)  have  been  little  underhtood  b_v  me,  or  by  those  persons 
whom  I  have  consulted.  I  have,  to  satisfy  myself,  during  the  past 
month  gathered  together  all  obtainable  data  for  North  America,  and 
have  been  thus  able  to  explain  their  seemingly  erratic  movements,  and 
1  present  the  results  thinking  they  may  interest  others. 

The  Lapland  Longspur  {Calcnrius  lappaaicui)  and  the  Alaskan  Long- 
spur  (C  /.  alasceasis)  breed  in  Xorth  America  approximately  north  of 
the  60th  parallel  from  Ungava  (Nachvak)  to  .\laskn.  the  subspecies  being 
confined  to  the  country  west  of  the  120th  meridian.  They  nest  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  reaching  their  breeding  grounds  in  late 
May.  By  the  last  of  .\ugust  (Aug.  30)  they  begin  their  southward 
migration  across  southern  Canada,  occurring  most  abundantly  in  the 
central  portions  of  their  route  (Manitoba).  This  is  true  of  both  their 
southward  and  northward  journeys.  They  reach  southern  Labrador, 
Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia  in  September,  occurring  in  these  locali- 
ties apparently  only  as  fall  and  spring  migrants.  After  entering  the 
United  States  the  ranks  of  Calcarias  lapponicMS  become  more  crowded 
Into  the  central  States  as  the  eastern  and  western  limits  of  their  migra- 
tory route  narrow,  determined  by  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  mountains. 
Stragglers  only  reach  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
and  there  are  no  records  for  the  Alaskan  Longspur  south  of  Canada  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  proving  an 
effectual  barrier,  as  this  subspecies  is  not  recorded  from  California  to 
my  knowledge  but  seems  to  migrate  down  between  the  Rocky  and  the 
last  named  mountains  through  the  Great  Basin,  and  wanders  during  the 
winter  to  Colorado  and  western  Kansas.  Alr^ig  the  47th  parallel  (Mon- 
tana, North  Dakota,  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  and  Michigan)  the  Lapland 
Longspur  is  a  late  September  and  October  migrant,  while  to  the  south 
of  the  40th  parallel  it  occurs  as  a  winter  resident  in  large  numbers  as 
far  south  as  the  37th  parallel,  occurring  even  occasionally  in  northern 
Texas  {Gainsville).  The  wedge  shape  of  the  southern  migration  between 
the  east  and  west  mountain  ranges  explains  why  the  Longspurs  do  not 
occur  regularly  all  along  the  southern  Pacific  coast  and  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  south  of  Massachusetts :  a  puzzle  in  the  latter  case,  as  formerly 
viewed  from  my  local  standpoint  of  Massachusetts  alone. 

The  spring  northward  migration  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  south- 
ward fall  movement,  the  birds  reaching  the  47lh  parallel  in  late  March, 
April  and  even  May,  and  the  j5th  parallel  in  May. 
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At>  is  the  case  with  all  birds  during  their  migrations,  stragglers  are 
left  along  the  wav  either  from  exhaustion,  injurv  or  for  less  apparent 
reasons,  so  that  we  have  winter  records  for  Nova  Scotia,  Vermont  and 
Wisconsin,  due  to  some  of  the  above  causes,  and  for  the  same  reasons 
we  also  have  late  May  records  for  Longspurs  in  the  southernmost  Stales 
in    which  they  winter. —  Rbcinald  Hbbrb.  Howe,  Jr.,  Longwond,  Man. 

The  Western  Savanna  Sparrow  in  North  Carolina.  —  In  looking  over 
the  Savanna  Sparrows  in  the  collection  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  marked  variation  from  the 
typical  eastern  "form  exhibited  by  Che  birds  of  the  Hoopes  Collection. 
This  series,  consisting  of  fourteen  birds,  was  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Ra- 
leigh, North  Carolina  by  H.  H.  and  C.  S.  Brimley.  The  difference  con- 
sists principally  in  the  shorter  and  more  finely  pointed  bill  and  in  a  less 
degree  by  the  grayer  plumage.  A  comparison  established  the  fact  that 
these  specimens  were  ideniical  with  breeding  birds  of  what  is  probably 

n  in  North 


The  dates  of  capti 

ire  of 

the 

specimens  froir 

1  North  Carolinj 

Jan.  s. 

1883. 

April  30,  1890. 

Jan.  M, 

i883. 

May  I,     1890. 

Dec.  29, 

.890. 

April  17,  J891. 

Nov.  [1, 

.89.. 

April  I,    1892. 

Oct.  17, 

.893. 

April  II,  1893. 

Dec  20, 

Jan.  7.    . 

.891. 
1893. 

May  .,     .893. 
May  11,   1893. 

The  fact  that  these  records 

can  be 

arranged  in  two  groups 

separated 
by  the  months  of  February  and  March,  suggests  that  the  birds  are  tran- 
sients. Again,  their  numbers  and  the  extended  period  of  time  during 
which  they  were  taken  negative  the  theory  that  Ihey  are  stragglers. 

These  records  should  be  inleresting  in  connection  with  llie  observations 
of  Mr.  Loomis  who  has  recorded  the  occurrences  of  western  birds  in 
Chester  County.  South  Carolina.  —  Herbert  L.  Coggins,  GermoHto-wn, 


The  Hooded  Warbler  in  MaBaachuaetts.  — On  the  fifth  of  this  month 
(September,  1901)  I  identified  an  adult  male  Hooded  Warbler  (  Wilsonia 
lailralii)  in  a  line  of  old  privet  bushes  in  the  Harvard  Botanical  Garden 
of  this  city.  Although  1  did  not  kill  the  bird,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its 
identity,  for  1  was  often  not  more  than  five  feet  from  it  and  easily  made 
out  every  characteristic  of  the  species.  I  know  of  no  other  record  of  this 
species  for  Massachusetts.  —  Arthur  C.  Comhv,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Nesting  of  the  Carolina  Wren  {Thryotkarus  ludoviciaam)  in  Southern 
Massachusetts.  —  My   young  friend  Mr.   Henry  S.   Forbes   has   kindly 
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given  me  permission  to  publisli  the  following  inlereMing  extracts  from 
two  tetters  whicli  he  has  lately  sent  me. 

In  his  first  letter,  dated  at  Naushon  on  July  7,  1901,  he  %&y%:  "This 
afternoon  I  had  a  most  exciting  bird  esperience.  As  I  was  riding  through 
the  Nauahon  woods  I  heard  a  peouliar  whistle  whollj  new  to  me.  I 
dismounted,  lied  m_v  horiie  and  followed  up  the  sound.  The  author  I 
found  was  a  bird  of  Wren-liiie  appearance  and  of  about  the  size  of  a  bong 
Sparrow  but  shorter  and  Ktouter,  II  had  a  nervous  habit  of  squatting 
and  jcrliing  its  bodv  whenever  it  gave  utterance  to  itc  whistled  notes. 
Presentlv  its  male  came  with  food  in  her  bill  and  I  went  off  to  let  both 
birds  settle  down.  As  I  was  watching  the  male  fronl  a  distance  he 
suddenly-  began  a  most  delicious  song,  A  few  minutes  later  I  found  the 
nest  which  contained  three  or  four  voung  nearly  read;-  to  tlv.  It  was 
placed  on  the  ground  in  a  hole  among  some  At\  leaves,  under  the  dead 
branches  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  was  partly  roofed  over  with  leaves.  1  did 
not  examine  the  interior  of  the  nest  closely  as  I  did  not  wish  to  disturb 
the  young.  I  thought  at  the  time  the  birds  must  be  Carolina  Wrens  and 
on  coming  home  found  that  Mr.  Chapman's  description  corresponded  in 
almost  every  respccl  with  what  I  had  seen  and  heard.  His  representation 
of  the  song  as  -ivhec-udel,  ii.-&ee-udel  seems  to  me  very  good  indeed." 

Under  date  of  August  12,  1901,  Mr.  Forties  writes  again  as  follows: 
"Yesterday  lo  my  surprise  a  pair  of  Carolina  Wrens  appeared  in  the 
garden  behind  our  house  and  stayed  there  all  day.  The  male  (I  suppose 
sang  several  times  and  uttered  a  variety  of  queer  notes,  but  the  song  did 
not  seem  10  have  quite  the  same  ring  as  when  I  heard  it  in  the  deep 
woods.  I  wonder  if  this  is  the  same  pair  and  if  so  where  the  young  ire. 
When  I  revisited  the  nest  a  weeit  after  1  found  it,  Che  whole  family  had 
left  the  vicinity.  I  saw  more  clearly  on  this  pair,  Che  white  or  yellowish 
line  almve  the  c_ve  which  the  young  in  the  nest  had." 

Mr.  Minot's  record  [Bull.  N.  O.  C,  Vol.  I,  No,  3.  Sept.,  1876,  p.  76I  of  a 
pair  of  Carolina  Wrens  which  he  saw  in  Roxbury  about  July  4,  1876.  and 
that  by  Dr.  Brewer  (/4/rf.,  Vol.  Ill,  No,  4,  Oct.,  1S78.  p.  193),  of  a  bird  taken 
In  Lynn  on  July  6,  iS78,have  of  course  already  led  us  to  suspect  that  the 
species  occaiiionally  breeds  in  eastern  MassachuseCCs,  but  Mr.  Fortws  is,  I 
tielieve,  the  first  observer  who  has  Ijeen  fortunate  enough  to  definitely  es- 
tablish the  fact.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  birds  should 
not  continue  to  resort  to  Naushon,  for  the  grand  old  forest  which  covert 
so  large  B  part  of  that  island  is  admirably  suited  to  their  requirements. 
—  William  Brewster,  Cambridge,  Muss. 


MasBBchusettB  Bird  Notes,  —  lonomia  martinica,  —  AnotheV  i: 
of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  northern  Essex  County  has  come  to 
my  notice.  In  June  of  the  present  year  I  saw  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Wm,  S.  Horner  of  Georgetown  a  mounted  specimen  of  the  Purple  Galli- 
nule.  Mrs.  Horner  informs  me  thai  the  bird  was  shot  by  n  local  gunner  in 
the  spring  "several  years  ago"  (probably  not  Icss  tlian  ten  years)   in  a 
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meadow  in  B^field  parish,  town  of  Newburj.  The  locality  is  not  many 
miles  from  the  pond  where  the  pair  of  Purple  Gallinules  was  Been  in  June. 
:897,  as  I  have.aireadyrecorded  in 'The  Auk' (April,  1901,  p.  190). 

Dendrolca  blackburni«.  —  The  peculiar  behaviour,  akin  to  that  of  many 
ground- nesting  Gpecies,  of  a  female  Blackburnian  Warbler  whose  nest 
with  three  young  and  an  infertile  egg  I  found  on  June  21  of  this  year  in 
Ljnnfield,  a  small  town  near  Boston,  mar  be  worthy  of  note.  The  nest 
was  at  the  end  of  a  long  branch  of  a  hemlock,  being  18  feet  out  from  the 
trunk  and  30  feet  from  the  ground.  Before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
cravrl  out  on  the  branch,  the  female,  alarmed  doubtless  by  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  limb,  suddenly  tumbled  out  of  the  nest  and  fell,  in  fluttering, 
fledgling  style,  straight  down  through  the  foliage  to  the  ground,  recov- 
ering herself  at  the  last  moment  before  touching  the  earth  and  flying  up 
into  the  underbrush.  The  helplesB  way  in  which  she  fell  led  me  to 
believe  for  a  moment  that  a  full-grown  young  bird  had  dropped  out  of  the 
nest.  Even  when  there  were  young  in  a  nest,  I  never  before  noticed 
such  behaviour  on  the  part  of  a  tree  warbler  nesting  at  such  a  height. 

Dendroita  blackburnia  is  a  rare  but  regular  breeder  in  the  town  of  Lynn- 
field.  It  also  probably  breeds  in  the  adjoining  well-wooded  towns  of  Mid- 
dleton  and  North  Reading,  as  I  have  observed  the  species  in  summer 
in  both  places. 

The  Lynnfield  Blackburnian's  nest  above  referred  to  agrees  with  a  nest 
of  the  same  species  taken  in  Winchendon,  .Mass.,  by  Mr.  Brewster  in  re- 
sembling "rather  closely  the  nest  of  the  Chipping  Sparrow"  (Auk,  Oct., 
18S8,  p.  392).  It  is  composed  of  fine  hemlock  twigs  and  lined  with  a  few 
pine  needles.  It  was  set  firmly  in  among  twigs  and  was  beautifully  con- 
cealed from  view  above  by  a  long,  futl-leaved,  horizontal  spray,  which, 
arching  over  within  two  inches  of  the  structure,  made  a  miniature  A-tent 
for  the  sitting  bird. 

Progne  aubis.  —  Mr.  A.  H.  Kirkland,  late  entomologist  to  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Informs  me  that  while  observing  the  rav. 
ages  of  the  flre-worm  {Rkofobota  vacciaiana  Pock.)  in  the  cranberry  bogs 
of  Plymouth  and  Barnstable  counties,  he  found  the  Purple  Marlins  feeding 
freely  on  the  images  of  the  pest.  The  Martins  were  abundant  at  many  of 
the  bogs,  a  Martin  box  on  a  pole  being,  according  to  Mr.  Kirkland,  "ap- 
parently as  much  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  well-regulated  bog  as  a  dyke  or 

As  two  broods  of  the  imagos  of  the  lire-worm  are  on  tHe  wing  during 
the  summer,  and  as  the  female  imagos  are  most  active  before  laying  their 
eggs,  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  cranberry  grower  from  the  presence  of 
the  Martins  are  obvious.  Mr.  Kirkland  states  that  the  cranberry  growers 
estimate  that  in  a  term  of  years  they  lose  fifty  per  cent  ol  their  crops 
because  of  the  damage  done  by  injurious  insects,  chief  among  which  is 
the  fire-worm. 

Colaptes  auratus. —  The  Instance  of  the  nesting  of  the  Flicker  ( C.  auratus) 
within   a  building,  as  recorded  in  the  Monograph  of  the  Flicker  (Wiliion 
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Bulletin,  No.  31),  reminds  me  of  a  somewhat  Eimitar  case  which  came  to 
my  notice  in  June,  iS^;.  A  barn  in  Lynnlield,  unoccupied  and  seldom 
visited,  was  frequented  by  Flickers,  several  holes  being  niade  hj  them  in  the 
■ides  of  the  building.  All  the  holes  that  I  saw  were  made  where  a  seam 
was  formed  by  two  boards.  A  pair  of  the  Flickers  nested  in  the  barn 
laying  their  eggs  on  some  haj.  I  did  not  myself  see  the  eggs  in  position 
but  the  facta  In  the  case  were  later  furnished  me  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ross,  the 
owner  of  the  property. 

A  pile  of  hay  some  five  or  sin  feet  high  occupied  one  corner  of  the  barn. 
The  Flicker  laid  her  eight  eggs  on  this  hay  pile,  making  a  slight  depres- 
sion. The  eggs  were  laid  close  to  the  side  of  the  barn  and  about  one  foot 
below  the  hole  made  therein  by  the  birds. 

Mr.  Roes  visiledhisbarnat  Infrequent  intervalsand  thinks  that  this  will 
explain  why  the  Flickers  nested  therein.  On  the  occasion  of  ope  visit  in 
May  the  bird  tiew  from  her  eggs  on  the  hay  and  made  her  escape  through 
one  of  the  holes.  Two  of  the  eight  eggs  were  taken  by  boys,  but  the 
others  hatched  and  Mr.  Ross  believes  that  the  young  were  safely  reared. 
This  instance  of  the  Flicker  nesting  within  a  building  differs  from  that 
recorded  in  the  '  Wilson  Bulletin  '  in  that  the  Massachusetts  bird  utilized 
hay  for  a  nesting-place  while  in  the  other  case  the  eggs  were  laid  on 
boarding. — J.  A.  Farley.  Maiden.,  Mast. 

Maine  Bird  Notes.  — The  Swallow  Roost,  of  which  I  gave  an  account 
some  lears  ago  (Auk,  Jan.,  1895.  p.  48)  has  moved  to  another  location 
within  two  or  three  years. 

I  think  the  first  impulse  to  change  was  given  by  the  felling  of  most  of 
the  willows  which  they  were  wont  to  frequent.  From  time  to  time  trees 
had  been  cleared  away,  but  ittin  cutting  was  on  more  wholesale  lines  and 
not  to  the  Swallous'  liking.  There  was,  however,  sufficient  small  willow 
growth  farther  back  on  the  point  for  roosting,  but  they  did  not  take  to  it, 
and  though  the  banks  are  again  thick  with  new  growth  they  have  not 
returned. 

The  nent  summer  after  the  cutting  of  the  trees  they  would  collect,  yet 
in  smaller  and  smaller  numliers,  and  go  through  some  of  their  evolu- 
tions, either  In  memory  of  old  times  or  from  force  of  habit,  and  then 
depart  half  a  mile  southeast  to  the  Kennebec  River.  I  have  been  told  by 
people  living  close  by,  that  there  had  been  for  some  time  a  smaller  roost 
on  an  island  in-the  Kennebec,  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  long  and  cov- 
ered bv  a  thicket  of  willows  with  an  occasional  elm  tree.  It  was  10  this 
roost  thai  Ihe  Messalonskee  Swallows  joined  themselves.  Here  are  per- 
formed liy  a  countless  host  similar  interesting  manceuvres  to  those  before 
descril«d  :iud  by  the  same  kinds  of  Hirundinid*. 

I  have  never  seen  any  suggestion  of  Martins  (Progni  %ubh)  being  night 
birds,  but  a  lew  years  ago,  about  ten  o'clock  of  a  bright  moonlight  night 
in  Au!;ii^i  —  my  note-book  says  August  8—1  was  resting  in  a  hammock 
outddors.  when  I  heard  the  calls  of  Martins,  A  few  minutes  later  my 
husbniid  I'oming  up  the  walk  said,  "  Did  you  hear  that  ?" 
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'■Hear  ivhnt  ?"  I  aeked  evasivelv. 

'■Well,  I  heard  Marlins  if  I  ever  iieard  them!"  he  replied,  "and,  more- 
over, 1  saw  them.  1  looked  up  quicklj-  and  there  were  some  flying  across 
the  face  of  the  moon." 

June  15,  1900,  Mr.  Bates,  walking  home  from  a  train  that  reached  Water- 
ville  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning,  without  having  a  thought  of 
Swallou'g,  suddenly  heard  them  in  the  air  above.  Again  it  was  bright 
moonlight. 

In  a  flock  of  fifteen  or  twentj  Robins  {Afetula  migraloria  J  that  has 
been  about  our  neigliborhood  for  the  last  few  weeks  ia  a  handsome  albino. 
The  upper  parts,  except  the  breast,  are  entirely  white,  allowing  for  a  tinge 
suggestive  of  not  being  quite  clean  ;  but  the  (ail  shows  some  dark  feathets 
underneath.  The  breast  i«  lighter  than  usual,  a  flesh  color  on  the  sides 
with  a  deeper  shade  through  the  center,  and  the  hill  seems  very  yellow  in 
contrast  lo  the  white  plumage.  It  U  both  surprising  and  amusing  to  see 
it  run  along  and  hop,  hop,  hop  as  every  Robin  does  while  seeking  bis  food 
on  the  ground  and  lo  mark  the  twitch  of  tall  and  alarm  note  of  tut,  liii  ! 

While  at  the  island  of  Southport,  on  the  Moine  coast,  thin  summer  from 
July  10  to  August  17,  we  heard  the  While-winged  Cross-hills  {Lania  leu- 
eopiera)  singing  in  a  manner  to  which  the  bird  books  we  have  so  far 
consulted  do  not  give  due  credit.  The  song  of  one  on  the  wesl  side  from 
the  top  of  a  spruce  tree  excited  our  admiration,  but  at  the  cape  where  co- 
niferous trees  abound,  the  chorus  from  a  numl>er  made  us  Ihink  of  a  bird 
store  let  loose.  The  song  seemed  much  richer,  louder  and  more  prolonged 
than  that  of  the  Goldfinch.  —  more  like  a  Canary's  outpour  with  all  the 
calls,  trills,  warbles  and  choppings.  It  was  given  on  the  wing  as  well  as 
from  the  trec'tops,  and  the  birds  were  very  tame,  alighting  on  the  ground 
near  us.  We  he.ird  the  bird  also  from  Ihe  steamer  singing  at  Christmas 
Cove  and  at  Pemaquid.  A  number  of  bird  lovers  were  agreed  in  calling 
it  a  rarely  beautiful  song,  and  that  Ihe  bird  should  be  placed  high  up  in  the 
list  of  sweet  singers.  —  Aaiiy  F.  C.  Bates.  WaletvilU,  Afaiar. 

Ontario  Notes,  —  Some  time  ago  Gulls  were  said  to  breed  regularlv  on 
the  islands  in  Lake  Ontario,  but  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  they  have  de- 
serted evep  such  isolated  spots  as  Pigeon  Island,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Ihev 
breed  at  any  point  about  the  lake  or  its  islands.  They  were  said  to  breed 
commonly  on  islands  in  many  of  the  inland  lakes  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, and  Gull  Lakes  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  with  a  tradition  that 
gulls  bred  there  in  the  past.  One  of  tl«  best  known  of  these  Gull  Lakes  is 
in  Clarendon  township,  about  eighty  miles  north  of  Kingston.  Il  was  said 
to  have  an  island  called  Gull  Rock  on  which  some  hundreds  of  birds  bred. 
The  Rev.  C.  J.  Young  and  I  determined  to  investigate  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  and  on  May  30,  1901,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  lake  after  a  very 
rough  and  unpleasant  trip,  and  discovered  that  Gull  Rock  may  have  fur- 
nished a  foothold  for  one  or  two  pairs  of  gulls  many  years  ago,  but  no 
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authentic  record  of  gulls  breeding  at  tliis  spot  during  a.  period  of  twenty 

or  twenty-five  years  existed.  The  rock  is  nothing  but  a  granite  boulder 
some  ten  ortweire  feel  across,  and  Gull  Lake  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the 
absence  of  gulls.  In  a  lonelv  little  pond  called  Pine  Lake  we  found  two 
pairs  of  Herring  Gulls  {Larus  argtntaltis)  breeding  on  small  rocks  (May  31). 
Their  nests  were  carefully  constructed  of  dried  moss  and  grass,  and  in 
addition  one  had  several  pine  cones  imbedded  in  its  walls. 

The  first  nest  found  was  about  two  feel  and  a  half  from  the  water,  and 
was  placed  in  a  hollow  in  the  rock.  It  contained  three  eggs  almost  hatched. 
The  second  nest  was  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water,  and  contained  but 
one  egg,  quite  fresh.  The  birds  were  much  annoyed  at  our  intrusion  and 
perched  on  pine  trees  while  we  were  photographing  the  nest  and  examin- 
ing the  surroundings.  The  fact  that  the  egg  In  the  second  nest  was  fresh 
led  us  to  suppose  that  a  tragedy  had  overtaken  Ihe  first  nest,  ai>  a  violent 
gale  would  certainly  cause  the  sea  to  sweep  the  rock  on  which  the  birds 
had  established  themselves.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  tlerring 
Gulls  breed  on  the  islands  in  many  of  the  lonely  northern  lakes  of  On- 
tario. 

In  a  former  issue  of  'The  Auk'  I  reported  the  Green  Heron  (Butou'des 
viresctns)  as  breeding  on  the  shores  of  Charleston  Lake;  this  year  I  have 
found  it  breeding  in  a  bay  on  Loughboro  Lake,  twenty  miles  north  of 
Kingston,  and  from  reports  given  have  not  Ihe  slightest  doubt  that  it  will 
be  found  at  various  points  along  tlie  so-called  Rideau  Canal,  —  C,  K. 
Clarke,  M.  D.,  Kiugsioa,  OiHatio. 

Additional  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Okanogan  (Chelan)  County.  Wash- 
ington. —  Okanogan  County  ns  coiisliiuled  at  the  lime  of  the  publication 
of  the  •  Preliminary  List '  (Auk,  April,  1897,  pp.  i68-i8i)  has  since  been 
divided,  the  northern  portion  retaining  the  name.  The  southern  half. 
Cheinn  County,  embraces  the  region  south  of  the  Mcthow  divide  and  al>o 
the  Wenatshee  valley  which  used  to  belong  to  Kittit.is  County. 

This  change  effects  only  a  few  upecies  given  in  the  list  of  1S97.  The 
rest  were  recorded  in  what  is  now  Chelan  County.  The  exceptions  are, 
Habia  mflauocephala,  Selopkaga  riilicilla.  and  Trogloify/e!  aclon  'it/eens. 

Diirinj;  the  summer  of  1900,  Prof,  L(  nds  Jones  of  Oterlin,  O.,  and 
myself  visited  Chelan  County.  We  spent  a  couple  of  days  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Chelan,  and  were  intending  to  put  in  at  least  four  weeks  in  the 
high  mountains  west  of  the  lake,  paying  special  attention  to  the  mountain 
avifauna.  A  disasti'ous  camp-fire  which  occurred  during  the  first  week 
of  our  slay  obliged  ns,  hoHever.  to  abandon  our  plans  and  to  make  a 
rather  hurried  exit.  Our  list  of  additions  to  the  Chelan  County  records 
fl  therefore  quite  meagre  and  slill  to  be  accounted  ■  preliminary,' 

The  following  new  species  were  recorded ; 

Tringa  bairdii,  Baird's  Sakdpiper, — A  single  individual  was  seen 
feeding  on  the  shore  and  floating  ice  blocks  of  the  glacier  lake  on 
Wright's  Peak.  A  similar  bird  was  seen  in  Ihe  same  situation  in  August, 
1805  ;  but  not  thoroughly  identified  as  this  one  was. 
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Aecipiter  atricapiUus  strUtulua.  Wbstkrn  Goshawk.  —  One  speci- 
men taken  In  the  Stehekin  vallej. 

Palco  ricbaidaonU.  Richardson's  Merlin.  —  First  noted  on  the 
Chelan  River ;  wai  afterwards  twice  seen  in  the  mountains. 

Stellula  calliope.  Calliope  Hummingbird. — A  few  were  made  out 
with  indifferent  success.  They  are  not  to  be  counted  as  nearly  so  com- 
mon as  the  Rufous. 

Loxia  leucoptera.  White-winoed  Crossbill.  —  A  flock  of  a  dozen 
was  seen  at  an  altitude  of  7000  feel  on  Wright's  Peak. 

Stelgidopteryx  serripennis.  Rough-winged  Swai.low.  —  Several  in- 
dividuals  were  distinguished  from  the  abundant  Bank  Swallows  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Chelan.  This  bird  can  hardij  be  rare,  and  Its  omission 
before  was  doubtless  due  to  oversight. 

Certbia  ramiliaris  occidentilis.  California  Crebper.  —  Not  uncom- 
mon in  the  high  mountains.  No  specimens  were  taken  but  there  Is  little 
doubt  that  the  birds  are  an  overflow  from  the  Pacific  slope  ;  since  they 
were  continuously  present  from  the  high  regions  east  of  the  divide  as  we 
moved  west  over  the  range  and  down  into  the  lowland  forests  of  the 
Puget  Sound  country. 

Parus  rufescens.  Chestnut- backed  Chickadee.  —  The  appearance 
of  this  bird  Is  also  to  be  counted  an  overflow  of  a  typical  coast  form.  A 
single  troop  was  seen  and  a  specimen  obtained  in  the  valley  of  the 
Stehekin. 

Besides  these  eight  new  records  two  species  are  to  l>e  transferred  from 
the  '  hypothelicai  iiat '  of  1897. 

Larua  Philadelphia.  Bunapartc's  Gull. —  Seen  on  the  Columbia 
near  Wenatchee. 

Helminthophila  rubricapilU  giitturalia.  Calaveras  Warbler.  — Re- 
peatedly seen.  A  set  of  three  fresh  eggs  was  taken  from  a  brushy  draw 
well  up  in  the  mountains,  on  July  23.^  Rev.  W.  Leon  Dawson,  Co- 
Iambus,  O. 

Manuscript  of  Emmons'a  Catalogue  of  Massachusetts  Birds. —  Through 
the  generosity  of  Miss  M.  R.  Audubon.  I  have  recently  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  original  manuscript  of  Dr.  Ebcnewr  Emmons's  Catalogue 
of  the  Birds  of  Massachusetts,  This  will  be  of  more  particular  interest 
to  the  ornithologists  of  New  England,  as  it  was  the  first  attempt  at  a 
scientific  list  of  Massachusetts  Birds. 

In  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen's  '  List  of  the  Birds  of  Massachusetts,  with  Annota- 
tions ' '  he  says  ;  "  The  lirst  and  formal  list  of  the  birds  of  the  state  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Ebenezer  Emmons,  and  published  in  1833  in  Proi.  Hitch- 
cock's '  Report  on  the  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botanj'  and  Zoology  of  Massa- 
chusetts'  (pp.  545-S,';')-  This  contained  one  hundred  and  sixty  species, 
all  but  two  of  which  were  valid.     Excluding  the  two  synonyms,  all  but 

'  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  InsHtute,  Vol.  X,  p.  3,  1878. 
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one  {RAyiickops  nigra)  have  since  been  confirmed  as  inhabitants  of  the 
state.  This  list  was  onl^  very  sparinglj  annotated,  but  symbolB  were  em- 
ployed to  indicate  whether  the  species  were  rare  or  common,  resident  or 
migratory,  or  whether  known  to  breed  in  the  state.  This  list,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  remarkably  free  from  errors." 

The  manuscript  Is  written  by  Dr,  Emmons  in  ink,  in  a  small  and 
cramped  hand,  and  covers  seven  pages  of  foolscap,  and  on  comparing  it 
carefully  with  the  list  as  it  appears  in  Hitchcock's  Report,  I  find  it  is  prac- 
ticallyan  exact  transcript.  The  two  footnotes  in  the  Report,  referring  to 
the  Red-bellied  Woodpecker  — "  Takes  the  place  of  the  P.  auraiuila 
the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York"  — and  the  Wild  Turkey, 
"  Frequently  met  with  on  Mount  Holyoke.  E.  H."  ;  do  not,  however, 
appear  in  the  manuscript.  On  the  bock  of  the  list,  at  the  head  of  the 
eighth  page.  Dr.  Emmons  has  written  the  following  letter  to  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock, submitting  the  list  to  him. 

"Sir.  —  I  have  done  the  best  I  can  with  the  Catalogue.  It  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  myself  in  the  tsl  Sub-Class.  In  the  3d  I  have  been 
obliged  to  obtain  my  information  mostly  in  Museums,  &c.  But  in  general 
it  is,  1  think,  accurate.  I  might  have  added  a  few  more  species,  but  I 
choose  rather  to  omit  some  than  commit  the  opposite  error.  You  see 
my  form  and  arrangement,  11  is,  of  course,  at  your  disposal  to  alter  as  you 
see  fit  to  make  it  conform  to  your  general  plan.  The  systematic  form  I 
should  certainly  prefer  to  an  alphabetic  one.  My  observations  you  are  al 
liberty  to  suppress.  Errors  you  will,  of  course,  be  good  enough  to  rectify 
&c.  The  English  names  I  would  print  in  italic. 
Yours  truly 

E.  Emmons. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  is  the  following  letter  addressed  to 
John  J.  Audubon  from  Prof.  Hitchcock  ; 

"  Amherst,  Mass.  March  lid,  1S33. 
Mb.  Aububon  —  Dear  Sir  —  I  send  you  Dr.  Emmons'  Catalogue  of 
our  birds,  to  which,  as  I  hear  from  G.  A.  Greene,  Esq.,  you  have  gener- 
ously consented  to  add  some  notes.  When  you  have  prepared  them  will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  leave  them,  along  with  this  Catalogue,  with  John 
Tappen  Esq.  No.  74  State  St.,  Boston,  and  greatly  oblige 
Yours  respectfully  and  obediently, 

Edward  Hitchcock." 

The  whole  list,  including  the  letters,  was  then  folded  and  sealed,  with- 
out envelope,  and  addressed  to  "John  J.  Audubon,  Care  of  Dr.  George 
Parkmnn,  Boston,  Mass." 

1  wrote  to  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Hitchcock  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  son  of  the  late 
Edward  Hitchcock,  asking  if  he  knew  who  the  gentlemen  mentioned  in 
his  father's  letter  to  Audubon  were.     In  his  reply  of  Dec.  17, 1900,  he  writes. 
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"John  Tappen  vras  one  of  the  solid  men  of  Boston,  a  philanthropist, 
greativ  interested  in  anli-slaverv  and  church  extension,  next  door  neigh- 
bor and  friend  of  Edward  Everett  and  my  father's  particular  friend.  Of 
Mr.  Greene  I  have  no  especial  knowledge.  His  name  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  forwarding  of  scientific  work." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Emmons  list  to  show  that  Audubon  added  any 
notes  to  it.  —  Ruthven  Deane,  Ciicago,  III. 


RECENT  LITERATURE. 

Pycraft  on  the  Morphology  of  the  Cassowaries  and  their  Allies.'  — 
In  this  important  paper,  which  appears  as  the  second  port  of  Roths- 
child's '  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Casuarius,'  Mr.  Pycrafl  has  endeavored 
toascertaingsofaras  possible,  the  relations  of  the  Casuariidx  to  the  remain- 
ing '  Struthious '  forms  and  the  position  of  these  with  regard  to  the  Car- 
Inats.  We  entirelj'  agree  with  the  author  that  the  attempt  has  not  been 
fruitless,  and  we  heartily  second  Mr.  Pj-craft's  thanks  to  Mr.  Rolhachild 
for  entrusting  the  work  to  his  hands. 

The  bulk  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  pterylosis  and 
anatomical  characters  of  the  various  forms  under  consideration,  presented 
in  Mr.  Pycraft's  usual  clear  and  concise  style.  The  repetition  of  the 
detailed  descriptions  of  anatomical  characters  that  have  been  given  by 
other  writers  has  been  purposely  and  advantageously  omitted,  but  a  list 
of  these  papers  is  appended;  while  practically  alt  the  information  is 
given  that  one  would  be  likely  to  use.  Moreover  there  is  a  carefully  pre- 
pared key  to  the  osteology  of  the  Palxognaths.  based  on  the  characters 
afforded  by  the  adult  skeleton,  in  which  are  set  forth  the  distinctive  char- 
acters of  the  existing  genera  and  species  of  Struthious  birds  and  Apteryges 
as  shown  by  the  skull,  vertebral  column  and  limbs.  The  Dinornithidie, 
-Epyornithidie  and  Crypturi  are  diagnosed  as  to  family  characters  only. 

The  gist  of  the  paper  is  to  be  found  in  the  Introductory  remarks  and 
final  discussion  of  the  phytogeny  of  the  Paif  ognathte.  In  the  union  of 
the  Tinamous  and  '  Ratitie.'  which  the  author  regards  as  a  real  need,  he 
is  in  accord  with  Gill,  and  with  Stejneger  and  other  American  ornitholo- 
gists who  have  long  held  that  while  the  division  of  birds  into  Ratitie  and 
Carinats  might  be  convenient  it  was  not  founded  on  a  good  morphological 

'On  the  Morphology  and  Phytogeny  of  the  Palxognatha:  (Ratitx  and 
Crypiuri)  and  Neognatha;  (_Carinata;).  By  W.  P.  Pycraft.  Trans.  Zool. 
Soc.,  London,  Vol.  XV,  Part  V,  No.  6,  pp.  149-190,  pit.  xtii-xtiv,  December, 
1900. 
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bagis.  Abroad,  the  effect  of  conservatism  has  been  such,  that,  aside  from 
Garrod  and  Ftirbringer,  Merrem's  divisions,  which  liad  the  eanction  of 
adoption  by  Huxley,  have  been  almost  universally  retained,  and  evcnGadow 
In  his  Classification  of  the  Vertebrata  keepn  the  Tinamous  in  an  order  next 
the  fowls.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  see  these  birds  placed  by  Mr.  Pycrafl 
where  we  believe  them  to  belong  and  where  a  strict  osleological  diagnosis 
puis  them. 

Mr.  Pycraft  uses  the  antithetical  terms  Palieognathre  and  Neognalhi  to 
designate  the  two  main  groups  into  which  he  divides  existing  birds,  the 
former  comprising  the  '  Ratite  '  birds  and  Tinamous,  the  latter  including 
all  other  birds. 

The  NeognathouB  type  of  palate  is  considered  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Palseognathous,  the  Tinamous  presenting  a  stage  somewhat 
intermediate  between  the  two,  and  the  palate  of  Riea  indicating  how  the 
change  may  have  been  brought  about ;  furthermore  the  a^githognatlious 
and  schizognathous  types  of  skull  are  but  modifications  of  the  dromseog- 
nathous,  and  the  desmognathous  a  secondary  modification  of  the  schizog- 
nathous. This  last  may,  we  think,  be  accepted  without  question,  but  the 
former  statement  should  at  present  be  received  with  a  little  caution  owing 
to  our  exceedingly  imperfect  knowledge  of  early  birds.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  here  to  say  that  the  skull  of  Hesperomis,  as  shown  by  a  specimen 
in  the  University  of  Kansas,  was  devoid  of  basipterygoid  processes  and 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  palate  appears  to  have  been  very 

The  palseognathff  are  regarded  as  poljphyletic  probably  tri-phyietic, 
while  the  neognath*  have  been  derived  as  a  diverging  branch  from  that 
stock  which  gave  rise  to  Rkea,  Dinornis  and  ^pyornis.  Dromtsus  Is  the 
most  primitive  of  living  birds,  with  Casuarius  nol  far  distant,  while  Siru- 
tkio  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  same  ancestral  stock  as  these  Iwo  and  is 
not  far  removed.  Apieryx  is  looked  upon  as  quite  distinct  from  the  others, 
and  Rhea  as  the  most  highly  specialized  of  the  large  forms. 

Such  are  some  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Pycraft,  and  we  are 
promised  a  discussion  of  the  phytogeny  of  the  Neognathx  later. —  F.  A.  L. 

Bangs  on  New  American  Birds. — During  the  last  few  months  Mr. 
Outram  Bangs  has  described  a  number  of  new  American  birds  additional 
to  those  recently  characterized  by  him  in  'The  Auk.'  These  include  a 
new  Honey  Creeper  from  San  Miguel  Island,  Panama,'  which  he  has 
named  Careba  ctrinoclunis  ;  a  new  Phaetharnis  {_P.  longirotlrh  sBSHrraHS) 
from  the  Santa  Marta  region  of  Colombia';  a  new  Orlalis  {O.stmtAapus) 
from  San  Miguel  Island,  Bay  of  Panama^;  and  a  new  form  of  the  Red" 

iproc.  New  Engl.  Zoological  Club,  II,  pp.  5t,  52.     Feb.  8,  1901. 
^/6id.,  pp.  63-65.     July  31.  1901. 
'/*irf.,pp.  61,  6z.     July  31,  1901. 
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tailed  Hawk  \Bateo  borealh  HmbriuHs)  from  Florida,'  based  on  a  single 
specimen  collected  at  Myakka,  Manatee  County.  Hethinke  it  may  be  only 
B  straggler  to  Florida  from  Cuba.  Mr.  Bangs  has  also  described  a  new 
subspecies  of  Stelgidopieryx  (S.  rufitollis  agualis\  from  Santa  Marta, 
Colombia.'  and  passed  in  review  (he  other  memliers  of  the  rujicollis  group, 
nainelv.  5.  uropygialis  Lawr..  and  .S.  fulvipennis  (Scl.),  which  he  looks 
upon  as  merely  subspecies  of  S.  raficoUif. 

In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Brewster,  he  has  also  distinguished  a  new  form 
of  Aithurns  from  Jamaica,^  which  these  authors  have  named  Ailhurus 
icilulus,  distinguished  from  A.  polylmas  by  smaller  size,  darker  colors,  and 
a  much  shorter,  wholly  black  bill. —J.  A.A. 

Bangs  on  Birds  from  the  Liu  Kiu  Islands.'  —  A  collection  of  107  speci- 
mens recently  received  by  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  was  found 
to  comprise  56  forms,  of  which  six  are  described  by  Mr.  Bangs  ns  new. 
The  paper  forms  an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ornithol- 
ogy of  these  little  known  islands. — J.  A.  A, 

Chapman  on  New  Birds  from  Peru.°  —  A  small  collection  of  birds  made 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Keays,  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  at 
Inca  Mines,  southeastern  Peru,  proved  of  exceptional  intei-est,  containing, 
besides  several  rare  species,  six  forms  that  Mr.  Chapman  has  character- 
ized as  new-.  These  are  Chlorochrysafulgetiii'nima,  Mnlacotkraufis  cat- 
taneictps.  Eiipho'iia  xaatkogastra  braaneiftons,  CMorosfingusfiavigularis 
farvirostrif.  Ochlhaca  ieayii,  and  Tereniira  xantkoHoia.  —J.  A.  A. 

Orinnell  on  New  California  Birds.  —  In  recent  numbers  of  'The  Con- 
dor' Mr.  Joseph  Grinnell  continues  to  distinguish  local  forms  among  the 
birds  of  California,  characterizing  in  the  May-June  issue  (pp.  65,  66),  two 
new  forms  of  the  Yellow-throat,  under  the  names  of  Geothlypis  triehas 
scirpicoia  and  G. /.  j/'huom,  the  former  being  a  "permanent  resident  "of  the 
fresh-water  tul^  beds  of  Los  Angeles  County  and  the  latter  a  "permanent 
resident "  of  the  salt  marshes  about  San  Francisco  Bay.  G.  I,  sinuma  is 
thus  a  fuither  refinement  of  G.  t.  arhela  Oberh.,  which  Mr.  Grinnell 
allows  a  wide  range  on  the  Pacitic  slope  in  the  breeding  season, —  from 
"Central  California  to  British  Columbia." 

^J6id..pp,  67-69.     July  3t,  1901. 

'/ii'J.,  pp.  S7-6o.     July  31,  1901. 

*  IHd.,  pp.  47-50.     Feb.  8,  1901, 

*On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  the  Liu  K.iu  Islands.  By  Outram  Bangs. 
Bull.  Mua.  Comp.  Zool.,  XXXVI,  No.  8,  pp.  255-269,     July,  igoi. 

"  Descriptions  of  Six  apparently  New  Birds  from  Peru.  By  Frank  M.  Chap- 
man.    Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nal.  Hist.,  XVI,  pp.  225-223.     Sept.  12.  1901, 
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In  the  Jul  v-August  tesue  of  '  The  Condor '  (pp.  g:,  93)  he  describci^  a  new 
Song  Sparrow  as  Melospixa  mtledia  saacltEcruch,  with  the  range;  "Along 
the  fresh-waler  streams  heading  In  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountain  region,  from 
San  Francisco  south  to  Monterey  Bav."  He  comments  at  some  length  on 
the  inirlcacice  of  the  Song  Sparrow  problem  in  California,  which  he 
rightly  considers  is  as  yet  fnr  from  setiled.  — J.  A.  A. 

Babson's  Birds  of  Princeton.  New  Jersey.'  —  The  area  embraced  in  ihe 
present  list  is  included  within  "an  eight  mile  radius  "of  Princeton,  and  com- 
prises tlie  greater  part  of  Mercer  County  and  the  southern  portions  of 
Middleiiex  and  Somerset  Counties.  The  introduction  defines  the  bound- 
aries of  the  region,  describes  its  physical  characteristics,  and  summarizes 
its  principal  ornithological  fentiircs,  including  a  classification  of  the  spe- 
cies in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  iheir  occurrence,  they  being  grouped 
into  the  following  eight  categories ;  Permanent  Residents,  Summer  Resi- 
dents, Summer  Visitants,  Winter  Residents,  Winter  Visitants,  Regular 
Transients,  Irregular  Transients,  and  Accidental  Visitors.  There  is  in 
addition  a  list  of  the  species  found  breeding,  with  the  earliest  dates  at 
which  nests  containing  eggs  have  been  found. 

This  is  followed  by  the  '  Annotated  List  of  Birds.'  numbering  330  spe- 
cies. The  arrangement  and  nomenclature  is  that  of  the  A.  O-  U.  Check- 
List,  The  annotations  are  satisfactorily  full  and  explicit,  the  list  having 
been  evidently  compiled  with  great  care  and  discrimination.  The  list  is 
based  primarily  on  the  author's  own  observations,  which  cover  four  years, 
but  indebtedness  is  acknowledged  to  Dr.  Marcus  Slultz  Farr,  Dr.  Alexander 
Hamilton  Phillips,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott,  all  of  Princeton  University, 
and  to  whom  frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  annotations-  The  list  is 
exceptionally  free  from  typographical  errors,  and  is  tastefully  printed,  and 
forms  in  every  way  a  most  creditable  initial  number  of  the  '  Bulletin '  of  a 
'Bird  Club'  from  which  much  good  work  may  be  confidently  expected. — 
J.  A.  A. 

Selous's  '  Bird  Watching' ' — As  the  author  explains,  this  work,  "with 
one  or  two  insignificant  exceptions,"  Is  a  record  of  his  own  observations  ; 
'•  all  that  I  have  seen  which  I  have  included  in  this  volume,"  he  says,  "  was 
noted  down  by  me  either  just  after  it  had  taken  place  or  whilst  it  actually 
was  taking  place,"  much  of  it   being  transcripts  from   his  note-books. 

'The  Birds  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  Vicinity.  By  William  Arthur 
Babaon,  B.  S.,  Princtton  University.  Bulletin  of  the  Bird  Club  of  Princeton 
University,  Vol.  I,  No.  I,  pp.  7-82.  Sept.,  icjoi. 

•  Bird  Watching  |  By  |  Edmund  Selous  |  [Vignette]  London  |  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Co.,  Aldine  House  j  29  &  30  Htdfoid  Street,  W.  C.  |  1901  —8vo,  pp.  xii  + 
347,  6  photogravure  pll.  and  several  text  cuts.  Price.  S3. 00.  (Macmillan 
Company,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  ^'ork.) 
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And  for  this  reason,  he  sajs,  he  has  called  his  book  '  Bird  Watching.' 
In  a  certain  sense  it  is  unique,  and  forms  a  most  valuable  record  of  patient 
and  minute  observations  of  wild  Britisb  birds  in  a  state  of  nature.  The 
scope  of  the  work  may  be  indicated  by  the  followinj;  transcript  of  the 
headings  of  the  twelve  chapters:  I,  Watching  Great  Plovers,  etc.;  11, 
Watching  Ringed  Plovers,  Redshanks,  Pewits,  elc;  III,  Watching  Stock- 
Doves,  Wood-Pigeons,  Snipe,  etc.;  IV,  Watching  Wheatears,  Dabchicks, 
Ojster-catchers,  etc.;  V,  Watching  Gulls  and  Skuas;  VI,  Watching 
Ravens,  Curlews,  Eider-Ducks,  etc.;  VII.  Watching  Shags  and  Guillemots; 
VIII,  Watching  Birds  at  a  Straw-stack ;  IX,  Watching  Birds  in  the  Green- 
woods ;  X  and  XI,  Watching  Rooks  ;  XII,  Watching  Blackbirds,  Night- 
ingales, Sand-Martins,  etc. 

The  amount  of  original  and  interesting  information  here  brought 
together  renders  the  book  noteworthy  and  important,  but  it  is  perhaps 
marred  a  liltle,  and  certainly  greatly  swelled  in  volume,  by  the  author's 
propensity  to  theorize  and  philosophize  on  what  be  has  seen,  especially 
where    the   observations    do   not   furnish    proper   basis   for   speculative 

In  the  first  place  the  author  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  '  sexual 
selection,'  and  it  is  consequently  from  this  point  of  view  that  he  interprets 
the  behavior  of  the  birds  he  has  so  carefully  watched.  His  arguments,  he 
seems  himself  witling  to  admit,  are  here  and  there  a  little  far-fetched  and 
Inconclusive,  and  to  this  extent  Ihey  had  better  have  been  wholly  omitted 
from  an  otherwise  excellent  book.  Lack  of  space  forbids  a  detailed 
reference  to  particular  inslances,  and  also  prevents  the  transcription  here 
of  many  passages  in  illustration  of  the  author's  admirable  descriptions  of 
what  he  has  seen  amid  the  wild  crags  of  the  aea-coaet,  on  the  moorlands, 
or  in  the  'greenwoods.'  His  felicity  of  description  often  makes  readable, 
and  even  gives  special  interest,  to  what  might  easily  l>ecome  a  dull  recital 
if  rendered  by  a  less  gifted  narrator.  But  in  general,  to  the  bird  lover,  the 
incidents  possess  in  themselves  an  Interest  that  gives  a  charm  to  the 
pages  of  'Bird  Watching.' 

The  photogravure  and  text  illustrations  are  from  drawings  hy  the  well- 
known  bird  artist  J.  Smit,  and,  having  been  doubtless  made  under  the 
author's  careful  supervision,  are  probably  as  good  substitutes  for  the 
truthful  pictures  of  the  camera  as  could  be  well  devised. 

A  very  full  index  renders  the  contents  of  the  book  readily  available. 

'  Bird  Watcliing,'  it  may  be  added,  forms  a  volume  of  the  '  Haddon  Hall 
Library '  series,  edited  by  the  Marquess  of  Granby  and  Mr.  George  A.  B. 
Dewar.  — J.  A.  A. 

Publications  Received.  —  Bangs,  Outram.  (ij  On  a  Collection  of 
Birds  from  the  Liu  Kiu  Islands.  (Bull.  Mus.  Comp,  Zool.,  XXXVI,  No.  8, 
July,  1901,)  (2)  A  New  Honey  Creeper  from  San  Miguel  Island,  Panama. 
<Proc.  N.  Engl.  Zool.  Club,  II,  pp.  51-52.  Feb.  S,  1901.)  (3)  Notes  on  the 
American   Rough -winged   Swallows,   with   Description   of  a   new    Sub- 
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species.  [Ibid.,  pp.  _^7-6o,  Julv,  190:.)  (4)  A  New  OrtaUs  Itom  the  Archi- 
pelago de  las  Perlas,  Bay  of  Panama,  (Ibid.,  pp.  6:,  6i,  July  31,  1901.) 
(s)  A  New  Phaethornis  from  Ihe  Santa  Maria  Region  of  Colombia. 
{/4/rf.,  pp.  63-65,  July  31,  1901.)  (6)  On  an  apparently  Unnamed  Race  of 
Buleo  borealis.     (Ibid.,  pp.  67-69.) 

Bocaee,  J.  V.  Bnrboia  du.  Aves  da  Guini  Portugueza.  Qain.  de  Sei. 
Math.,  Phys.  e  Nat.,  (2)  VI,  No.  6,  Main,  1901.) 

Bonhote,  J.  L.  On  the  Birds  collected  during  the  Skeat  Expedition  to 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  1899-1900.  (Proc.  Zooi  Soc.  Lond-,  1901.  pp.  ST- 
81. ) 

BrewBter,  William,  and  Bangs,  Outrani.  On  an  overlooked  species  of 
AHhariif.     (Proc.  N.  Engl.  Z06I.  Soc,  II,  pp.  47-50,  Feb.  8,  :90i.) 

Chapman,  Frank  M.     Descriptions  of  Six  apparently  New  Birds  from 
Peru.     (Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XIV,  pp.  Jis-isS.     Sept.  12,  1901.) 
Duboia,  Alphonse.     Synopsis  Avium,  fasc.  5  and  6,  1900. 
Pinsch,  O-     Sysiematlsche  Uebersicht  der  Vogel  der   SQdwest-Inseln. 
(Notes  from  the  Leyden  Mus.,  XXII,  pp.  225-301,  pU.  iii-v,  1901.) 

Grtnnell,  Joseph,  (i)  The  Pacific  Coast  Yellow-throats.  (Condor,  III. 
No.  3,  pp.  65,  66,  May  15,  1901.)  (i)  The  Santa  Cruz  Song  Sparrow 
with  notes  on  the  Salt  Marsh  Song  Sparrow.  (Ibid.,  No.  4,  pp.  go,  93, 
July  15.  1901.) 

Herman,  Olto.  A  Madarak  Hasznirdl  es  Kirir6l.  Budapest,  1901. 
8vo,  pp.  280,  numerous  half -tone  plates. 

Meyer,  A.  B.,  and  Heller,  K.  M.  -Epyornis  Eier.  (Abhandl.  u.  Berichtc 
d.  Kdnigl.  Zool.-und  Anthrop.-Ethn.  Mus.  zu  Dresden,  IX.  No.  7,  1901, 
pp.  8,  pll.  2. 

Meyer,  Adolph  F.  A  Field  Key  to  our  Common  Birds.  ...found  in 
Eastern  Wisconsin.     Milwaukee,  1901,  pp.  22.     Price.  10  cents. 

Salvadori,  Tommaso.  Intorno  ad  alcuni  Uccelli  delle  Spitzberghe. 
(Boll,  dei  Mus.  di  Zool.  ed  Anat.  comp.  della  R.  Universiti  dt  Torino, 
XVI,  1901.) 

Selous,  Edmund,  Bird  Watching.  London,  J.  M.  Dent  Si  Co.,  and 
New  York,  the  Macmlllan  Company.  8vo.  pp.  lii  +  347,  illustrated. 
Price,  $3.00. 

Shelley,  G.  E.  On  some  Collections  of  Birds  from  the  Protectorate  of 
British  Central  Africa,  received  in  1S99  and  1900,  With  an  Introduction 
by  P.  L.  Sclaler.     (Ibis,  April,  1901,  pp.  161-177.) 

Shufeldt,  R.  W.  The  Osteology  of  the  Cuckoos  (Coccyges).  (Proc. 
Amer.  Philos,  Soc,  XL,  No.  165,  1901,  pp.  4-51,  pll.  i  and  ii.)  (2)  Osteol- 
ogy of  the  Penguins.  (Journ.  Anal,  and  Phys.,  XXV,  April,  1901,  pp. 
390-404,  pi.  xxxviii.)  (3)  Notes  on  the  Osteologyof  Scopus  umbrella  and 
Balaniceps  rex,  {Ibid.,  pp.  405-414.  pi.  xxxii.)  (4)  On  the  Osteology  of 
the  Pigeons  (Columbs).  (Journ.  of  Morph.,  XVII,  No.  3,  1901,  pp.  487- 
512,  pH.  Aand  B.)  (5)  On  the  Osteology  and  Systematic  Position  of  the 
Scre.imers  [Falamedea,  Chauna).  (Am.  Nat.,  June,  1901,  pp.  455-461.) 
(6)  On  the  Osteology  and  Systematic  Position  of  the  Ale*.     (Ibid.,  July, 
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1901,  pp.  541-551,  with  1  plate. I  (7)  Applied  Pholographj'.  Application 
No.  !!.— To  OSlogj'.  (The  Photogram,  June,  1901,  pp.  154,  ij6.)  (8) 
Britlsli  and  American  Jajs.     (Pop.  Sci.  News,  July,  lyoi,  pp.  148^150.) 

Anales  del  Museo  Nac.  de  Montevideo,  IV,  entr.  xix,  1901. 

Annals,  The,  of  Scottish  Nat.  Hist.,  No.  39.  July,  1901. 

Auatralian  Museum,  Report  of,  for  1S99. 

Bird-Lore,  III.  No.  4.  July-Augui>i,  1901. 

Birds  and  Nature.  X.  Nos.  i,  z,  June,  Sept,,  icjor. 

Bulletin  of  the  Bird  Club  of  Princeton  University.  I,  No.  i.  Sept.,  1901. 

BuUetin  of  the  British  Orn.  Club,  >:i,  Nos.  Ixxx  and  Ixxsil,  May  and 
June,  1901 . 

Candor,  The,  III,  Nos.  4  and  5,  July-August,  and  Sept.-Oct„  1901. 

Forest  and  Stream,  LVl,  Nos.  15,  i6,  LVH,  Nos.  \-\i,  1901. 

Journal,  The,  of  the  Maine  Orn.  Soc.,  IIJ,  No.  3,  July,  1901. 

Knowledge,  XXVI,  Nos.  188-191,  Jime-Sept.,  1901. 

Notes  on  Rhode  Island  Ornithology.  II,  No.  3,  July.  1901. 

Naturalist,  The,  A  Month.  Journ.  of  Nat.  Hist,  for  North  of  England, 
Nos.  534-536.  July-Sept.,  1901. 

Omithologiscbe  Monatsberichte,  IX,  Nos,  7-9,  July-Sept.,  1901. 

Omithologische  Monatsschrift,  XXVI,  Nos.  5-8,  May-August,  1901. 

Omithologischea  Jahrbuch,  XII,    Heft  2-5,  March-Oct.,  1901. 

Osprey,  The,  V,  Nos.  5-7,  May-July,  1901. 

OtUwa  Naturalist,  The,  XV,  Nob.  3-5,  June  and  July,  1901. 

Our  Animal  Friends,  XXVIU,  Nos.   it,  11,  XXIX,  No.   1,  July-Sept., 

Proceedings  of  the  California  Acad.  Set.,  (3)  Zodl.,  II,  Nos.  7-10,  III, 

Science,  N.  S.,  XIII,  Nos.  338,  339,  XIII,  Nos.  340-351,  1901. 
Transactians  of  the  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Glasgow,  VI,  pt.  1,  1899-1900. 
WUson  Bulletin,  N.  S.,  VIII,  Nos.  1  and  3,  May  and  August.  1901 . 
Yeaibooli  of  the  U.  S.  Depart.  Agric.  for  1900. 
Zofilogist,  The,  (4),  V,  Nos.  54-56,  June-August.  1901. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Early  Migration  of  Wild  Oeese. 

Editors  OF 'The  Auk':  — 

Dear  Sirs:  —  Upon  the  30th  day  of  .\ugust,  when  in  longitude  54^^  E. 
and  latitude  45'^  N.  (approximately),  upon  S.  S.  '  Minneapolis'  bound  from 
London  to  New  York,  I  saw  and  pointed  out  to  several  of  my  fellow, 
passengers,  three  flocks  of  Geese  flying  due  south,  as  near  as  could  be 
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judged  from  the  angle  at  which  we  saw  them.  Thej-  were  verv  lai^e 
flocks,  and  were  unfortunately  too  distant  to  make  their  identity  sure. 
That  they  were  of  the  goose  tribe  was  shown  by  their  manner  of  flying, 
the  V-formittion  being  very  perfect,  and,  as  the  flocks  had  upwards  of  a 
hundred  in  each,  the  long  lines  were  not  always  perfectly  steady,  but  waved 
slowly  up  and  down  like  a  blade  of  kelp  in  deep  water.  They  may  have 
been  brant,  or  Ihey  may  have  been  any  one  of  the  greater  ducks,  but  they 
certainly  were  not  gulls  of  any  sort,  and  my  belief  Is  they  were  Canada 
Geese.  I  am  very  famiiinr  with  the  flight  of  geese,  and  these  flocks  had 
all  of  tlie  cliaracteri sties  I  have  been  accustomed  to  attribute  to  this 
regular  migrant. 

My  question  is,  where  were  they  bound  at  such  an  early  date  ?  They 
were  heading  into  an  open  sea,  and  unless  they  changed  their  course,  1  do 
not  lielieve  they  would  have  even  sighted  the  Azores  Islands.  They  may 
have  t>een  following  some  favorite  great  circle,  or  an  upper  air  current  not 
recognizable  from  the  sea  level. 

The  question  was  further  brought  home  to  me  this  morning  (Sept.  17) 
by  seeing  from  my  window  at  half  past  seven  o'clock,  at  Peace  Dale,  R.  I., 
eight  Wild  Geese,  near  enough  to  be  sure  of,  also  flying  south  in  an 
irregular  manner,  as  if  they  had  begun  their  fall  migration.  The  date 
strikes  me  as  being  very  early,  and  the  suggestion  of  an  early  winter  1« 
undoubtedly  conveyed  to  those  wise  in  weather  signs. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  inquire  through  the  columns  of  '  The  Auk  ' 
for  other  notes  of  the  southward  flight  of  geese  this  year,  and  especially  if 
anyone  can  suggest  the  probable  destination  of  the  flocks  seen  at  sea. 
Rowland  G.  Hazard. 

Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 


NOTES   AND  NEWS. 

The  Nl^mTEBNTH  Aknual  Cot^cress  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union  wili  be  held  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  New 
York  City,  beginning  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  November  11, 1901-  The 
evening  session  will  be  for  the  election  of  officers  and  members  and  for 
the  transaction  of  the  usual  routine  business.  Final  action  will  also  be 
taken  on  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  By-Laws,  relating  to  the  classes 
of  membership,  as  approved  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Union  (see  Auk, 
Jan.,  1901,  p.  128),  Tuesday  and  the  following  days,  the  sessions  will  be 
for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  scientiflc  papers,  and  will  be  open 
to  the  public.  Members  intending  to  present  communications  are  re- 
quested to  forward  the  titles  of  their  papers  to  the  Secretary.  Mr.  John  H. 
Sage,  Portland,  Conn.,  so  as  to  reach  him  not  later  than  November  8. 
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vith  the  A.  O.  U.  Congress  there  will  be  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  Audubon  Societies,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  plans 
for  more  effective  cooperation. 

Newton  Dexter,  for  a  time  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  at  Seaconnet  Point, 
near  Providence,  R.  I.,  ]-a\y  J7,  1901.  His  father  was  Samuel  Dexter,  of 
the  eminent  Rhode  Island  family-  of  that  name,  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  James  Fenner,  a  former  governor  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Lj'ons  Grammar  School  of  Providence,  where  he  prepared 
for  Brown  Universitv,  but  gave  up  his  college  course  for  a  period  of 
foreign  travel.  He  early  displayed  great  interest  in  natural  history  pur- 
suits, and  especially  in  ornithology.  He  was  an  ardent  sports  man -nat- 
uralist, and  although  he  acquired  an  excellent  knowledge  of  birds,  and 
collected  extensively,  he  published  very  little.  In  1865  he  was  one  of 
the  volunteer  assistants  who  accompanied  Ihe  elder  Agassi z  on  his  well- 
known  expedition  to  Brazil,  and  a  large  part  of  Ihe  extensive  collection  of 
birds  obtained  on  this  expedition  was  due  to  the  industry  and  enthusiasm 
of  Mr.  Dexter.  Later  he  traveled  extensively  in  the  Far  West,  while  it 
was  still  an  *  Indian  country,'  and  during  recent  years  he  usually  spent  his 
winters  in  Florida,  hunting  and  fishing,  and  collecting  more  or  less  inci- 
dentally. He  was  very  modest  and  unassuming,  avoiding  publicity,  and 
pursued  his  natural  history  investigations  for  the  pleasure  he  took  in 
them,  publishing  I'cry  few  of  the  results.  He  presented  from  time  to 
time  many  rare  birds  to  various  natural  history  museums,  and  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  Roger  Williams  Park  Museum  of  Providence.  An 
intimate  friend  of  his  writes  of  him  :  "  He  was  a  staunch  friend,  genial 
and  liberal  in  disposition,  and  careful  to  disguise  his  many  kind  acts." 

Francis  J.  Birtwell,  an  Associate  Memlier  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union,  died  at  Willis,  N.  M.,  June  28,  1901.  Mr.  BirHvell  was 
spending  the  summer  at  this  quiet  mountain  resort  in  the  Pecos  River 
forest  reserve  that  he  might  complete  his  book,  'The  Ornithology  of  New 
Mexico,'  and  record  a  series  of  careful  investigations  on  Ihe  intluence  of 
food  and  environment  on  the  plumages  of  birds. 

It  was  in  an  attempt  to  secure  a  valuable  nest  some  65  feet  from  (he 
ground  that  the  young  scientist  lost  his  life. 

Mr.  Birtwell  was  born  in  London,  Eng.,  in  September,  1S80.  and  came 
to  this  country  at  an  early  age.  From  the  Boston  high  schools  he  entered 
Bussey  Institute,  and  from  here  had  arranged  to  become  a  student  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard  University;  but,  while  studying,  in 
the  summer  of  1899,  in  the  Broolilyn  Biological  Laboratory,  he  found  he 
was  (he  victim  of  tuberculosis,  and  went  (o  New  Mexico.  He  was  in  the 
Territorial  University  for  the  next  two  years.  Next  year  he  was  to  have 
taken  a  degree  at  the  Territorial  College  of  Agriculture,  where  they 
"needed  a  man  of  his  earnest  ability."  '  The  Ornithology  of  New  Mexico' 
had  been  accepted  as  a  thesis  for  graduation. 
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During  his  brief  life,  Mr.  Birtwelt  had  been  an  industrious  ornitholo- 
gist. From  hie  earliest  youth  he  evinced  a  remarkable  interest  in  the 
study  of  birds,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  local  ornithologists.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club.  He  founded 
the  Elliott  Coues  chapter  of  tbe  Agassiz  Society  of  Jamaica  Plain,  of  which 
he  was  president  until  leaving  for  the  west.  He  was  the  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  Roxbury  High  School  branch  of  the  Agassiz  Association, 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  American  Bird  Restorers'  Association,  and, 
for  two  years,  kept  the  records  of  bird  migration  for  his  section  for  ihe 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  Through  the  friendship  of 
Dr.  Coues.  he  became  a  member  of  the  A,  O.  U.  He  w.is  a  contributor 
to  'The  Auk,'  ■  The  Osprey.'  '  The  N'idologist,' '  Science,'  ■  Popular  Science,' 
the  Boston  '  Transcript,'  and  the  Dorchester  ■  Beacon.' 

The  Dorchester  'Bencon'  speaks  of  him  as  "an  exceptionally  brilliant 
young  man,  —  a  man  possessed  of  a  deep  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  his  country,  and  a  finished,  graceful  and  interesting 

.writer His  contributions  throbbed  with  love  of  Nature  in  her  every 

form.  His  latest  and,  abs  that  we  must  say,  his  last  contribution  to  the 
'  Beacon,'  dated  Albuquerque,  Jan.  15,  was  reminiscent  of  the  old  Back 
Street  woods  and  a  plea  for  the  salvation  of  the  few  remaining  fields  and 
woods  of  Dorchester."  Dr.  Coues  wrote  of  an  article  young  Birtwell  had 
submitted  to  him  that  he  knew  of  no  oilier  boy  of  his  age  who  could  have 
written  so  ably,  and  he  predicted  for  him  a  great  future. 

At  the  time  of  the  crusade  against  the  House  Sparrow  in  M.iyor 
Qitincy's  administration  in  Boston,  young  Birtwell  was  the  principal 
speaker  in  denunciation  of  the  bird. 

In  May  last,  Mr.  Birtwell  was  married  to  Miss  Olivia  Morton,  a  native 
of  Iowa. 

The  peculiar  conditions  afr'ecling  faun.1l  life  in  New  Mexico  were  of 
especial  interest  to  Mr.  Birtwell.  Though  he  had,  in  his  few  years, 
accomplished  much,  "his  keen  powers  of  obseivalion,  his  independence 
of  thought,"  and  "his  tireless  wai "  maile  liim  "a  youns  iiian  whose 
career  promised  to  lie  of  greal  service  to  ornithology."  —  O.  M.  B. 

An  Australasian  Ornitiioloi^ists'  I'nion.  wvare  pleased  to  note,  has 
recently  lieen  inaugurated  and  will  hold  its  "first  General  Meeting  at  Ade- 
laide in  October  or  November,"  for  the  election  of  officers  and  permanent 
organization.  The  objects  of  the  Society,  as  stated  in  its  'Provisional 
Rules,'  are  "the  advancement  and  popularization  of  the  Science  of  Orni- 
thology, the  protection  of  useful  and  ornamental  avifauna,  and  the  editing 
and  publication  of  a  magazine  or  periodical,  to  be  called  'The  Emu,'  or 
such  magazine  or  periodical  as  the  Society  may  from  lime  to  time  deter- 
mine upon."  The  financial  year  of  the  Union  began  the  1st  of  July,  1901, 
and  the  first  number  of 'The  Emu'  is  to  be  issued  early  in  Octotter.  A 'gen- 
eral meeting'  is  to  be  held  annually,  "in  the  capital  of  one  or  other  of  the 
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different  State*,  such  capital  to  be  decided  at  the  previous  Annual  Meet- 
ing." In  purposes  and  methods  this  second  '  A.  O.  U.'  is  planned  on  much 
the  same  lines  as  our  own  A.  O.  U.,  and  we  wish  It  equal  success. 

The  Bird  Club  of  Prjnckton  University  was  organized  early  dur- 
ing the  present  year  with  the  following  officers:  President,  William  Arthur 
Babson,  B.  S.;  Vice-Presidents.  Edward  Wallace  Scudder  and  John  Rogers 
Williams  ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Daniel  Minor  Rogers;  Recorder,  Charles 
Frederic  Silvester.  Its  activity  is  evinced  by  the  'Bulletin  of  the  Bird 
Club  of  Princeton  University,' the  first  number  bearing  date  September, 
1901.  "The  Club  will  issue  further  Bulletins  at  such  intervals  as  the 
accumulation  or  Importance  of  original  matter  may  warrant."  The  first 
number  consists  of  81  pages,  giving  a  list  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Club,  and  an  excellent  annotated  list  of  the  birds  of  Princeton,  as  al- 
ready noted  (p.  408).     Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott  is  editor  of  the  '  Bulletin.' 

Dana  Estes  and  Company  of  Boston  announce  in  their  list  of  fall 
publications  the  long  expected  new  edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Coues's  '  Key 
to  North  American  Birds.'  The  worlt,  we  understand,  had  been  com- 
pletely rewritten,  and  left  in  readiness  for  publication  by  its  lamented 
author,  and  will  contain  a  large  number  of  wholly  new  illustrations,  made 
,    expressly  for  the  work,  by  Mr.  Fuerles. 

An  'Index-voli-me'io  the  'Zoological  Record' will  soon  be  published, 
at  the  subscription  price  of  15  shillings  (10  shillings  to  subscrihers  to  Ihe 
'Zoological  Record").  The  index  volume  will  cover  the  volumes  XVII- 
XXXVII  (iSSo-1900)  of  the  '  Zoological  Record,'  and  will  include  not  only 
all  of  the  new  jieneric  and  subjjenerlc  names,  but  stich  names  as  were 
omitted  in  the  previous  volumes,  as  well  as  those  omitted  from  Hcudder's 
well-known  '  Nomenclulor  Zoolo};icus,'  published  in  18S1.  Thus  zoolo- 
gists may  have  at  their  disposal  (in  the  '  Nomenclalor  Zooiogicus  '  and 
the  new  Index  together)  a  complete  list  of  all  names  of  genera  and  sub- 
genera used  in  Zoology  up  to  the  end  of  1900.  The  subscription-list  will 
be  closed  on  the  is(  of  December,  1901,  hut  ii  limited  number  of  copies 
will  be  placed  on  sale  at  the  price  of  £1  per  copy. 

A  WORK  entiiled  'A  Manual  of  the  Birds  of  Iceland,'  by  the  Rev. 
n,  H.  Slitter,  is  announced  for  early  publication  by  David  Douglas, 
10  Castle  St.,  Edinburgh.  It  will  embody  the  results  of  Mr.  Slater's 
fifteen  years'  observations  on  the  birds  of  Iceland.  The  subscription 
price  is  ^>  net. 

The  large  collection  of  birds'  eggs,  nests  and  skins  brought  together  by 
Miss  Jean  Bell  of  Ridley  Park,  Pa.,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  John 
Lewis  Childs,  of  Floral  Park,  New  York.  It  is  said  to  contain  about 
30,000  eggs  and  1000  nests,  and  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and 
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moRt  complete  private  collections  of  North  American  birds' eggs  extant. 
It  includes  manj'  rarities,  and  is  rich  in  large  sets  of  comparatively  rare 
species,  the  collection  having  been  formed  through  the  combination  of 
several  noteworthy  private  collections. 

The  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Entomology  and  Orni- 
thology. University  of  Nebraska,  during  the  summer  of  1901  spent  the 
interim  between  May  35  and  July  27  in  the  Pine  Ridge  region  of  north- 
west Nebraska,  and  consisted  of  the  following  members:  Prof.  Lawrence 
Bruner.  Mr.  J.  C.  Crawford.  Jr..  Mr,  M.  A.  Carriker,  Jr.,  and  the  writer. 
Prof.  Bruner  and  Mr.  Crawford  spent  but  a  short  time  in  camp  however, 
l>eing  called  back  to  Lincoln  by  official  duties. 

The  ornithological  work  was  very  successful  and  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  breetling  records,  of  which  sev- 
eral new  ones  were  added  to  the  already  large  number  of  Nebraska  breed- 
ers. The  ranges  of  a  number  of  birds  were  considerably  extended,  and 
various  notes  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  western  species  gathered. 

A  goodly  number  of  sets  of  eggs,  skins  and  photographs  of  birds,  their 
nests  and  eggs  are  the  result  of  the  season's  collecting,  and  will  go  to  en- 
rich the  Department  collection.  A  few  general  notes  as  to  some  of  the  more 
important  results  might  be  of  interest;  but  for  more  specific  details  the 
*  Proceedings'  of  the  third  Meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Ornithologists'  Union 
should  be  consulted. 

Several  colonies  of  White-throated  Rock  Swifts  were  found  breeding  in 
cracks  and  crevices  on  the  face  of  almost  inaccessible  cliffs,  and  a  number 
of  their  rare  sets  secured  —  eighteen  eggs  in  all. 

The  breeding  of  the  Sage  Grouse,  Brewer's  Blackbird,  Western  War- 
bling Vireo,  McCown'sLongspur.LouisianaTanager,  Piiion  Jay  and  West- 
ern Lark  Sparrow  was  deiinitely  established,  although  in  each  case  con- 
lined  to  a  comparatively  small  area  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of 
the  Slate, 

Among  other  interesting  things  the  Mockingbird  was  found  breeding 
on  Antelope  and  Indian  Creeks,  near  the  South  Dakota  line. 

All  of  these  additional  breeding  records,  rnnge'extensions,  etc.,  will  be 
of  great  value  In  a  revised  work  on  Nebraska  birds.  —  Merritt  Gary 
Neligh,  Nebr. 
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224. 
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Bangs.  Uutram.  and  Bradlee. 
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birds  of  Bermuda.  249-357. 

Harrington,  Richard  M.,  "notice  of 
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Irish  Light  Stations.' 105. 

Bartrnmia  longlcauda,  1 12,  31:8. 
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uensis.  368, 

Bates,    Abby   F,   C,    Maine    bird 

Bent,  A.  C.  nesting  habits  of  the 
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nesting  of  the  Roijgh-legged 
Hawk  in  North  Dakota,  393. 
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viiginianus  palltscens,  30a 


"'3- 
Bucco  dvBoni,  360. 
Biiffel-liead,  31;,  264,  385. 
Buri.  Rud,  6.,  notice  of  his  paper 
on  the  anatomy  and  relations  of 
the  Swifts,  2S6." 
Bunting.  Indigo.  42, 
Lark. 237,  329. 
Lazuli,  237. 
Snow,  195. 
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Buteo  abbrevlaius.  393. 

albiciiiidatiis,  15. 

albicaudnlus  sennetli,  15,  23, 

borealis.  37.  133. 

boreal  ia  krided,  133. 

borealis  iimbriiius,  407.- 

UtissimuB,  37,  299. 

lineatuB,  37,  192. 

platj'pterus,  aiS.  igg. 

solitarius,  163,  386. 

swainsotii,  233. 
Buteola,  319. 
Butorides,  319. 

virescens,  25,  401. 
Butterlieid.  W.  Ruskin,  occurrence 
of  Baird'e  Sandpiper  in  Sussex, 
England,  190- 

Cacicus  microrhjTchus,  370. 
Cnckj-quaw,  326. 
Calamospi^a  melanocor/s,  137. 
CalcariuB  lapponicus,  41.  396. 

lapponlcus  alascenBig.  396. 
Calidris  arenaria,  202,  i66,  386. 
Calospiza  larvata  faiinv.  369. 
Campophilus    guateinalis    buxana, 

360- 
CanachitCK  canadensis,  36,  177. 
canadensiB  cannce,  277. 
cuiiadeniiiK   labradorius,   120, 

277-  »93- 
canadensis  otigoodi,  29S. 
Cardinal,  ii;3,  201,  249, 

Bermuda,  2,^6. 
Cardinal  is  bertnudianus,  256. 

cariiinalifi,  loi. 
Carduelis  cardnclis,  116,  3;; 
Carpodacus  mexicana  frontalis,  311. 

purpureus.  4!,  ZOi,  342. 
Carj',   Mcrritt,   occurrence   of   ihe 
Mexican     Crossbill    at    Neligh, 
Neb.,    1091    birds  of  the    Black 
HilU,  231-238;  Nebraska  Univer- 
sity Expedition  of  1901,  416, 
Cassidin  orj'zivora  mexicana,  370. 
Catbird,  44,  151,238,149,345. 

Bermuda,  253. 
Catharies  aura,  132.  266. 
Centrocercus  urophasianus,  232. 
Centurus,3i9. 
Ceophtoeus  pileotus,  193. 

pileatus  abicticola,  39,  340. 
CeppiiuB  grvUe,  92. 
Cerchneis  Kparveria,  358. 
Cercomacra  ctepera,  365. 

maculicaudls,  30. 
Certl)ia  familiaris  americana,  308, 
345- 


Cerlhia  familiaris  fusca,  44,  308. 
familiaris  occidental] 6,  403. 
familiaris  zelotes,  182,  30^. 
Certliiolasp,  ?,  148. 
Cerjie  alc.von.  39,  333,  340. 
ama^tona,  359. 
americana      septentrionalis, 

359- 
Inda,  26. 

Buperciliosa  stictoptera,  359. 
lorquata,  26,  359. 
Chslura  pelagica,  39,  341. 
Cnam;ea  laaciata,  291,  292,  319, 
fa  sc  lata  h  ens  haw  i,  319. 
fasciata  intermedia,  17S,  319, 
fuEciata  phiea,  30S. 
Chapman,   Frank   M.,   ihe   correct 
name    for    (he    Florida   Yellow- 
throat.    198;     notice   of    his   -A 
Study   of  the  Genus  Sturacllu: 
212;  notice  of  his  paper  on  a  new 
race  of  the   Great    Blue   Heron, 
etc.,  282;   notice  of  liis  paper  on 
new  birds  from  Peru,  407. 
Charadrius  dominicus  f ulvus,  386. 
morinelliis,  297. 
squartnrora.  202. 
ChariionedB.  319. 

albeola,  35,  264,  385, 
Chasmorhvnclius    Iricarunculalus, 

365- 
Chat,  Long-tailed.  238. 
Chaulehismus  streperus,  333. 
Chelidoii  erilhrogaster,  343. 
Chenalopex  a.'g_vptiacus.  312. 
Chen  hvperborea  nivalis,  35,  264. 

risai,  393. 
Chickadee.  45,  345. 
Barlow's,  178. 
Chestnut-backed,  403. 
Hudsonian,  4S. 
Long- tailed,  238.  . 

Chlck-choo-willio,  252. 
Chick-oC-the-village.352. 
Chicken,  Mother  Caret's,  105. 
Chiroxiphin  lanceolata,  365. 
Chlorochrvsa  fulgentissima,  407. 
Chlorodrepanis  wilsoni,  387. 
Chlorophanes  spiza  gua  tern  a  lens  is, 

3^9- 
Chlorospingus    flavigularis    parvi- 

roslris,  407, 
Chloroi^tilbon  assimllis,  28,  3.ii9. 
Chondestes  grammacua  strigatus, 

236. 
Chordeiles  virginianus,  39,  341. 
virginianuB  henryi,  234. 
virginianus  sennettl,  23. 
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ChrokocephaluB,  319. 
Chuck-wH Is- widow,  i63. 
Ciccaba  ntgrolineata,  353. 
Circus  hudsonius,  37,  166. 
CistothoniB  griseus,  311. 

patustris  ^riseits,  311. 

Clangula  clangula  americana,  3;. 

Clara  vis  pretiosa,  358. 

Clark,  Hubert  Lyman,  the  pterv- 
loi'ii  ot  Poiiaf£-ai,veilh  notes  on 
the  plervlography  of  the  Capri- 
mulgi,  167-17: ;  the  classification 
of  birds.  370. 

Ctai'ke,  C.  K...  notes  from  Ontario, 

C\arU.Wm.Es>gie,  Acaatii-slinaria 
roilraia  in  the  Outer  Hebrides, 


Contopus,  3:7. 

borealis,  40,  395. 
richardsonii,  334. 
richardsonii  sa' 
virens,40,34i. 
■  i.  3S8. 


mexicana  colombica,  30. 

Coggins,  Herbert  L.,    the   Hermit 

Thrush    on    Martha's   Vineyard, 

Mass.,  Ill;  the  Western  Savanna 

Sparrow  In  North  Carolina,  397. 

Colaptes  aural  us,  399. 

auratuE  luteus,  39,  234,  34a 
cafer,  234,  301. 
caier  collaris,  301. 
cotlaris,  301. 
s  minor,  47. 


Colint 


■irgini 


i.SO. 


Collett,  Robert,  see  Shufeidt,  R.  W. 
Coiopteriis  pilaris,  361. 
Columba  nigrirostris.  35S. 
-    >.3S8. 


squar 


1,  299, 


mbig.illina  bermudiana.  2 
rufipennis,  25,  358. 
rufipennls  eluta,  258. 
passerlna.  192- 
Colymbus  auriltis.  34. 
dominicus.  296. 
dominicus  bruchvpteruf 

196. 

holboetlii,  34.  270. 
Comey,    Arthur    C.    the    Hooded 

Warbler  in  Massachusetts,  397. 
Compsolhlypis    americana    usnea, 
43.343- 


I7!> 


Conur 
Coot,  Ami 


:ular 


.  359. 

in,  36,  330. 


of.   - 


Pelagic 

=S3-  342- 
corax  principalis,  40, 1 

Coturnicuii 
Coues.  Elli 

portrait,  i-i  1. 
Cowbird,  40,  (50,  330,  342. 
Crake,  Corn,  249. 
Crane,  Sandhill,  36.  274. 

Whooping.  3fi. 
Creeper,  Brown,  44,  345. 

California,  403. 

Sierra,  1S2.  30S. 
Crossbill,  342- 

American,4ii  236. 

Mexican.  109,  336. 

White-winged,  41.403. 
Crotophaga  ani,  26.  148,  360. 

Gulciroslris,  15. 
Crow,  253. 


342  ■ 


:,  40,    135,  235.  249, 


Crjmophilus,  314. 

fulicarius,  271.3S6, 
CryptOKlauit,  193. 

acadica,  193. 

tengmalmi  richardsoni,  193. 
Crypturiis  soui  modestiis,  2,.  356. 
Cuckoo.  Biack-billed,  39.  330,  340. 

Yellow-billed,  38. 
Curlew.  llud.<onlan,  36. 

Long-billed,  71;.  232. 
Cyanerpes  cvaneus,  31. 

cyaneus  carneipes.  369. 

Uicida.  3  69. 
CyanocephaluB  cvanocepii: 
Cyanocitta  cristnta.  40.  342. 

stetleri  cnrhonacea,  174.  31 

stelleri  diademat.if  302. 

slellerl  macrolopha.  302. 
Cyanocomx  affinis  iieledoni,  36S. 

luXUOK.l.   292. 

Cyanogarrulus  diadematus,  302. 
Cyanospiza  cynnea,  42,  343. 


n^- 
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CyclorrhvnchuB  psiltaculus.  n 
Cj'gnui'  Bmericanits,  l[. 

Cymochorea,  319. 
Cjpseloides  tiiger  borealis,  39 

melba,  2S6. 
Cyrtoxiyx  massena,  191,  2gx. 


Dacnis  putcherritnus,  286. 
ultramarinus,  369. 

Dafilo  acuta,  ^s,  202,  3^5. 

Daniel,  John  W..  Jr..  occur 
the  Glorify  Ibis  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  171';  nesting  of  the  Hairy 
Woodpecker  neai-  Washington, 
D.  C,  27J;  Bachinan's  Sparrow 
in  Virginia,  273. 

Dawson.  W.  Leon,  Tringa  soliiaria 

additional  notes  on  the  birds  of 
Okanogan      IChelan)      County, 
Washington,  402. 
Deane,  Ruthven,   unpublished  let- 
ters  of  William  MacGiitivra;' to 
John  James   .\udubon,   239-249; 
manuscript   of   Emmons's   Cata- 
logue of  Massachusetts  birds,  403. 
Dechonvchura  Cvpica,  367. 
Delaware      Valley     Ornilhologicat 
■  Club.   223:    no"lice   of   'Proceed- 
ings '  of,  2S0. 
Dendragopus  obscurus,  232. 
Dendrocincia  analjatina,  367. 
Dendrocolaptes  sanctithoma;,  367. 
Dendrocygna  discolor,  358, 
Dendroica  Kstiva.  43,  237,  343,  368. 
auduboni,  237. 
blackburnix,  44,  344,  399, 
cierutescens,  43.  1 10,  \y}-ii,2, 

'47.  H9.  343- 
castanea,  43. 
oronato,  43,  147,  I49,  344. 


■  3'3- 


discolor.  106,  147,  149. 
maculosa,  43.  344. 
ntgrifrons,  109.  306. 

pensylvanica,  43,  344,  369. 

striata,  147,  149,  344. 

tigrino,  147,  149. 

vieillotli,  30, 

vigors!,  44. 

vlrens,  44,  344. 
Dendrornls  lacrvmosa,  367. 

nana.  367! 
Deleter.  Newton,  obituary  of,  413. 
Dichromanassfl.  319. 


Diomedea  nigripcs,  384. 
Diplopterus  nievius,  360. 
Dippie,  G.  F.,  Snowy  Heron  in  Al- 
berta, 392. 
Dolichonyx  oryzivorus.  40,  148, 149, 

34^- 
Dotterel,  297. 

Dove,  Bermuda  Ground,  250. 
Ground,  192,  349. 
Mourning,  37,  201,  232,  276, 
330- 
Dowitcher.  Long-billcd,  1.17-160. 
Drymophila  boucardi,  365. 

intermedia.  30. 
Dryobates  borealis,  156. 

pubescens  medianus,  39,  233, 

340- 
villosus,  273,340. 
villosus  hyloscopuB,  233. 
leucomelas.  39. 
Dubois.  A.,  notice  of  Parts  II-IV  of 

his  '  Synopsis  Avium,'  121. 
Duck,  American  Scaup,  35. 
Black,  35,  264. 
Dusky,  zoo. 
Greater  Scaup,  199. 
Hawaiian,  385. 
Lesser  Scaup,  35.   333,  334, 

33&- 
Scaup,  364. 
Wood,  w- 
Dutcher,  William,   Report   of    the 
Committee  on  the  Protection  of 
North  American  Birds,  68-104. 
Dwigbt.  Jonathan,  Jr..  the  sequence 
of   moults  and  plumages   o(   the 
LaridK  (Gulls  and  Terns).  49-63  ; 
review  of  his  '  Sequence  of  Plum- 
ages  and  Moults  of   the    Passe- 
rine Birds   of   New   York,'   114! 
notes  on  the  moulting  of  Sfiiitus 
pinus   and    of    HirHado  erythro- 
gasltr,  J03. 
Dytes,  319. 

Eaolk,  Bald,  i.^t,  367. 

Golden,  31,  38.  233. 

Northern  Bald,  38. 
Eaton,  Elon  Howard,  notice  of  his 
■Birds  of   Western   New   York,' 

Eckstorm,  Mrs.  Fannie  Hardy,  no- 
tice of  her  '  The  Bird  Book,'  209  ; 
notice  of  her  ■  The  Woodpeckers,' 
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sordidata,  i8. 
Elainea  arenarum.  30. 
E Ian o ides  forticatu^,  37 
Elliot.  D.  G., 

Empidonan    tlaviveniris,    40,    341, 

minimus,  40,235,34'' 363- 

Iraillil,  235,  363. 

traillH  alnoruin,  40,  [08,341, 
347-355- 

trepidus,  47. 

vireeccne,  235. 
Ereunetes  occidentalis.  266. 

pusillus,  107. 
EucometeH  xpodocephala,  369. 
Eudomvehura,  319. 
Eudromins  morinellitii.  2()7. 
Euphonia  cinssirostris,  369. 

gracilia,  369. 

tuteicnpilla,  369. 

xanthogastra     brunncifron»i, 
407. 
Exan  the  mops,  319. 

Falco  columburiuii.  38. 

columbariusricliardson1,3i6. 
latissimiis,  217. 
pennsylviinitus,  117. 
pere);rinuB  anatum,  38. 
richardsoni,  316,  403. 
sparveriiis.  38,  233,  276,340. 
wllsoni,  J17. 
Farley.  J.  A.,  Ihe  Purple  Gallinule 
in  Massachusetts  In  the  breeding 
season,  190;     probable   breeding 
of  the  Red-bellied  Nuthatch  near 
Boston,     19S;     the     Alder    FI3'- 
catcher  {Binpidoaax  trailii  alno- 
rmm)   as   a   summer   resident  of 
eastern  Massachusetts  j   347-355; 
Massachusetts  bird  notes,  398. 
Fanon,  Walter,  the  Newfoundland 
Veerv  (Hylockhhi  fnscescens  fidi- 
ginosa)    in    Massachusetts.   198; 
early  editions  of  Wilson's  Orni- 
thology, 216-218. 
Felger,  A.  11  ,  the  American  Cor- 
morant in  Colorado.  189. 
Finch,  Grass.  1^5. 
Pine.  203/ 
Purple,  41,  201,341. 
Fleming.  James   H..   a  list  of   the 
birds   of   I 
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Sound  and  Muskokn.  Ontario, 
33-4.S  ;  "tsting  of  Cory's  Bittern 
at  Toi'onto,  Canada.  io6 ;  Euro- 
pean Lapwing  in  tlie  Bahamas, 
272  ;  corrections  to  birds  of  Parry 
Sound  and  Muskoka.  276. 
Flicker.  Nortliern,  39,  234.  341. 

Redshafied,  201,  234. 
Floricola  superba  pallidiceps,  360. 
Florida,  319. 
Florisuga  niellivora.  359. 
Flycatcher,  Acadian,  235. 

Alder.  40,  loS,  341,  347-355. 
Chancol.  47. 
Couch's  Tyrant,  21. 
Crested,  39,341. 
Korit-i ailed,  21. 
Least.  40,  235.  341. 
Olive-sided,  40,  201.395. 
Santa  Barbara,  302. 
Traill's.  235. 


1.  75.  273 
F-belUed.  40,  341. 
Fortnic.iriuR  umbrosus,  366. 
Fox,    William    J  ,     the     so-called 
cancelled   fasciculus  of  Cassin's 


■   the   Districts  of  Parry 


Velio 


Fringilla  fnsciata,  304, 
frontalis,  311. 
gambelii,  303. 
melodia.  304. 


Gadwai.l.  333. 
Galbula  melanogenia,  360. 
Galeoscoples  burmudianus,  253, 
carolinensis,  44,  238,  345. 
Gallinago  delicata,  36,  158. 

GalKnula  galeata.  36.  25:. 

Gallinule,  Florida.  36,  249.251. 
Hawaiian.  385. 
Purple.  190.398. 
Gatke,    tleinrich,    notice    of     his 
'  Helgoland,'  second  German  edi- 
tion, 2o6, 
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Gavin,  270,  300. 

imber,  34.  tdy 

ridibunila  plta.-nicopo!!.    271, 
309. 
Geochelidon  nilotica,  55,  79. 
Gecjcoccyx  affinis,  310, 

calif ornianus,  21,  310. 

mexicanuB,  310. 
GeothlvpiKagiiie.  116. 

iormok  368. 

pliiiadeliihia,  44,  344, 

tolmiei,  JjS. 

trkl.BK.  44-  III.  147-  197.344- 

trichas  arizella,  306. 

trichas  brachvdnt-tvla,  319. 

trichas  ignota.  198,  319. 

tricliaii  accidentnlis,  ^38. 

trichas  roscoe,  197,  19S,  319. 

trichas  icirpicola.  407. 


1,  407. 


trichas  trichus,  197. 
Geotrygon  montana,  3-,ti. 
Geraciospizias  ntger,  3;S. 
Glaucidlitm  fernigineum,  14 

Godwii,  Mai  bled,  330. 

Pacific,  386. 
Golden-eve.  American,  35. 
Goldlincli,   American,  41.  20i,  236, 
34^- 

European,  249,  25,;. 
Gooney,  189. 

Goose.    American     White-fronted. 
135. 

Canada,  36.  264,412. 

Emperor,  :o;. 

Greater  Snow,  ^^,  264. 

Hawaiian.  385. 

Ross's  Snow,  392. 
Gosliawk,  American.  37. 


Varied  Thrush,  142-14^;  the 
Long-tailed  Jay,  )83;  notice  of 
his  'Record  of  Alaskan  Birds.' 
etc.,  209:  the  Monterev  Hermit 
ThruBli,  25S-260;  notice  of  tiis 
paper  'Two  Races  of  the  Red- 
breasted  Snpfcuclter,*  28J,  notice 
of  his  paper  on   new  California 

Grosbeak,  black- lie nded,  237. 

Cardinal.  201, 

Evening.  4..  38S.  391. 

Pine,  41.  236, 

Ro«e-bren«ted,  42,   330,  343, 

Western    B I acli- headed,    176. 
Grouse,  Alaska  Spruce,  29S. 

Canada,  36. 

Canadian  Rufied.  37.  340. 

Dusky.  232. 

Labrador  Spruce.  277.  29$. 

Prairie  Sharp-tailed,  232. 

Ruffed.  190. 

Sa^,  232.416. 

Sharp- tailed.  37. 
Grus  americana.  36. 

mexicana.36,  27+ 
Guillemot.  Black,  92. 
Gull,   American    Herring.  34.  264. 

Black- backed.  264. 

Black-headed,  79.  82. 

Bonaparte's,  56,  104, 199, 200, 
364.  403, 

California.  383- 

Flood.  81. 

Franklin's,  329,  384, 


402. 


We* 


>,  403' 


Gould,  Alice  Biiche,  notice  of  her 

'  Louis  Afjassiz.'  285. 
Grackle.  Boat-tailed,  267. 

Bronzed,  41,  IJI.  236.  330. 

Purple.  iS2. 
Graculus  dilophus,  149. 

Grallarta  periipicillata,  3G7. 

Grebe,  llolha'll's,  14. '270. 
lIomL-d.  34.^""' 
I'ied-ljilled.  14. 130. 
Griniicll,    Joseph."  n.ilice     of     his 
'Birds  of   the   Kol/ebiie    Sound. 
Reg-ion,'    119;    two   racLM  of  the 


Glau 

Herring,  58,  90.  94,  1 
Iceland.  106, 
Kittiwake.  52.  94, 
Laughing,  79,  80,  81,  83. 
Mackerel.  82. 
Point  Barrow,  38^. 
Ring-billed,  35.  94.  i.w,  333, 


Wes 


113.391- 


ila  nudiceps,  366, 
Gyinnogyps,  299. 

caiifornianus.  ^99. 
Gvmnopithvs     hicolor      ollva 

366. 


Hai 


:.ph.i: 


lliematopus  bachm 

pallintiiE.  79,  136. 


402. 
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HaliKetug  leucocephalus,  zd-j. 

leucocephaluE  ala«canus>  38. 
Haretda  hvemalis,  35,  105,  264. 
HarporhynchuB   b«ndirei,   225-231. 

longiroslris  sennetti,  23. 

palmeri,  131. 

riifusi  44.  23S,  276. 
Hartlaub,  Gustav,  obituary  of,  219. 
Hawk,  American  Rough-legged,  yj. 

American  Sparrow,  38,  151, 
233.  i76. 

Band-tailed,  392. 

Broad-winged,   37,   217,  ji8. 

Brown,  163. 

Cooper's,  37. 

Duck,  38. 

Hawaiian,  386. 

Krider'a  Red-tailed,  233,  330. 

Marsh.  37,  151,  266,  329. 

Pigeon,  38.  ■ 

Red-shouldered,  37.  192- 

Red-tailed.  37,  233,  249. 

Rough.iegged,  [51.  393. 

Sharp-shinned,  217,  233. 

"    "'  '"    233,329. 


Hi 


Spar 


,  340. 


rd,  R.  G.,  earlv  migratio 
WildGee5e,4ii,  ' 
Heck,   L.,    notice   of    his   'Living 
Pictures   of    the   Animal    King- 
dom,' etc-,  287- 
HeleodyteH    zonatus   rcstrictus,  49. 
Helminlhophita  bachmoni,  274, 
ruhricapilla,  43,  343. 
rubricapilla  gutturalis,  403- 
peregrina,  43,  369. 
Helminlhotherus  vermivorus,  146. 
Helodromas  Holitarius,"36. 
Hemignalhus  affinis,  387. 

procerus,  387. 
Hen,  Marsh,  81. 
Mud.  82, 
Prairie.  329. 
Henninger,  W,  K„  a  new  bird  for 

tiie  State  of  Ohio,  392. 

Hensliaw,  H.  W.,  the  Yellow-billed 

Tropic    Bird    in    the    Hawaiian 

Islands,    105 ;    birds  of   prey   as 

ocean  waifs,  162-165  ;   occurrence 

of    Trinffa    maculiila    and    other 

American   birds  in  Hawaii,  202. 

Herodiai.  319. 

Heron,    Black-crowned   Night,   36, 

Great  Blue,  36.  75.  199,  249, 

265,  282,  340. 
Green,  402. 
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Heron,  Little  Blue,  392. 

Northwest  Coast,  297. 
Night,  330. 
Snowy,  392. 
Herrick,  Francis  Hobnrl,  notice  of 
his   'The   Home   Life    of    Wild 
Birds,'  287. 
Hesperiphona,  319. 
Hesperocichla    n«via    ineruloides, 
143^  3'9- 
n;evia  nievia,  142. 
HeteraclitiH  incaniis,  3S6. 
Heteropygia,  319. 
bairdi,  190. 

Hierofidco,  319. 
Himnntopus  knudseni,  386. 
Himatione  sanguinea,  387. 
Hirundo  erythrogastra,  42, 117,  203, 
'37- 
erj-throgaslra     unalaschken- 

sis,  176,313. 

unalaschkensis,  177,  209,  313. 

Hofimann,    Ralph,    notice    of   his 

■Common  Birds;  Second  Scries," 

123;   see  also,  Selon -Thompson, 

Ernest. 

Hollister.   N-,  capture  of  Sabine's 

Guil  in  Wisconsin,  392. 
Horiiopus,  317. 

richardsonii.  363. 
virens,  194. 
Howe,  Reginald  Heber,  Jr.,  sexual 
difference  in  size  in  the  Pectoral 
Sandpiper    (Tringa     maculata), 
107 ;   the  breeding  of  the  Hermit 
Thrush    on    Martha's    Vineyard 
Island,  III :  a  study  of  the  genus 
Macrorhamphuf,     157-162;      an 
additional    note    on    the    genua 
Macrorhamphus.    272  |      the    mi- 
gratory movements  of  the  Lap- 
land Longspurs  in  North  Amer- 
ica, 396. 
Howe.    Reginald    Heber.   Jr.,   and 
Allen,  Glover  Morrill,  notice  of 
their  -The   Birds   of   Massachu- 
setts,' 278. 
Howell.  Arthur  II„  a  preliminary 
list  of  the  summer  birds  of  Mount 
Manslield.  Vermont,  337-.147- 
Hummingbird,  Broad-tailed,  234. 
Calliope.  403. 

Ruby-throated.  39,   153,  199, 
34'- 
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Hydiochelidon  nigra  surinamensis, 

,S.S- 
Hjdrocoleus,  320. 
Hytocichla  alicia:  bicknelli.  345. 

aonalaschk^,  1S4.  260. 

aonnlaschkie  nanus,  i8<;. 

aonalaschkx  pallasii,  45,  i  it, 
34^- 

aonalaBchkfe  seqiiolensig,  260. 

aonalaschkie  slevini,  25S. 

aonalaschkit;  verecunda,  1S3, 


,  319- 


:.  34.5- 


fuscescens     fuliginosa,    19S, 


ustulatus  swainsonii.  45,  238, 
346- 
Hvlocharis  eliciK.  359. 
HVlophiluBtlavipe8viridiflavus,368. 

Ibis,  Glossy,  271. 
Ibvcter  americanus,  35S. 
Icteria  virens,  117. 

virens  longicauda,  2  38. 
Iclenis  biillocki,  136. 

cucullatus  Btnnetli,  j86,  317. 

galbula,  40,  236,341,370. 
Ictinia  plumbea,  25. 


lonornis 

Iridopha 


;>3^o- 


Jav,  Blue,  40,  342. 

Canada,  40,  342. 

Coaet,  174. 

Gray,  302. 

Long-tailed,  1S8. 

Pinon,  23s.  416. 

Rocky  Mountain.  235. 
Job,  Herbert  K.,  the  Pileated  Wood- 
pecker in  Connecticut.  193;  notes 
from  the  Magdalen  tslande.  199. 
Johnny  Ho,  326. 

Jordan,  Barbara,  obltuarv  of,  293. 
Junco  aikeni,  236. 

hvemaiis,  42,  268,  342, 
Junco,  Slate-colored.  42.  26S,  342. 

White-winged,  136. 


Killdeer.  36.  153,  232,  j66,  330. 
Kingbird,  39.  234.  341. 

Arkansas.  234,  330. 

Common,  330. 
Kingfisher.  Belted,  39,  152,  233,  340. 
Kinglet,  Golden  crowned.  45,  276, 
345. 

Ruby-crowned,  45,   151.  ^76. 

Siikan,  30S. 
Kirkwood,  Frank  Coales,  the  Cer- 
ulean Warbler  {Deitdroica  cam- 

timore  Country,  Maryland,  137- 
142;  early  occurrence  of  the  Black 
Scoter  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
190. 

Kite.  Swallow -tailed,  37. 

Kittiwake,  94. 

Kitty  Go.  326. 

Knight,  Ora  W..  the  Wheatear  not 
a  bird  of  Maine,  27.^. 

Kobbi,  Wm.  H.,  Holbceirs  Grebe 
on  San  Francisco  Bay,  270. 

Kolea,  386, 

Koloa  maoli,  38;;. 

Koloa  mapu,  385. 

Lagopuk  lagopus.  37. 

leucurus,  181,  298. 

leucurus  altipetens,  iSo,  29S. 
Lanio  melanopygius,  369. 
Lanius  borealis,  43.  196. 

borealis    inyiclus,     120.    177, 

3'3- 
ludovicianus,  43.  196,  283. 
ludovlcianus     excubitorides. 


183. 


^37- 
ludoviclanus    migrans, 
3 '8.  343- 
Lark,  Desert  Horned.  235. 
Horned,  40.  267. 
Prairie  Horned,  40,  341. 
Sky,  249. 
Larus  affinis,  63. 

argenlaluB,  58,  314,  402. 
argentatus  Smithsonian  us,  34, 

90,94,  100,364,314. 
atricilla.  S7.  79.  80,  81,82. 
bairovlanus,  61,  63,  383. 
brachyrhynchus.  61.  63. 

californicuE,  61,  383. 
canus.  6t. 

.  35-  6'.  94.  384- 


delawa 

frankli 
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Larus  glaucus,  6i,  6i. 

heermanni,  6i,  jtjj. 
hutchin»i,  62. 
kuinlieni,  6:,  63. 
leucopterus,  34,  61,  106. 

nelEotii,  62, 63. 

occiden  talis,  61,  62. 
Philadelphia,  56,  94,  104,  164, 

403- 
ridibundus,  37,  58. 
schistisaguE,  63. 
vegie,  63. 
Lathria  unirufa,  365. 
Leptotila  atbifrons.  14. 
rufinucha,  358. 
verreauxi,  25,  358- 
Leucosticte  griseotiuthn,  109. 
kadinka.  175,  209.  313. 
tephracolU,  209. 
Limlcolx,  331. 
Limonites,  320. 
Limosa  lapponica  baucri,  3S6. 
Lipaugus  holerythruE,  365. 
Longspur,  Alaskan,  396. 

CheEtnut-collared,  329. 
Lapland.  41,  396. 
McCown's,  319.  416. 
LoomiB,  Leverelt  M,,  the  Paroquet 
Auklet  In  California,  104  ;  on  the 
southern  limit  of  the  range  ol 
Bonaparle's  Gull  {La ras pii/adei- 
piia).  104;  the  Old  i>quaw  at 
San  FrancUco,  103  ;  the  Emperor 
Goose  in  the  interior  of  Califor- 
nia, :05  ;  the  Raven  in  Polk 
County;  North  Carolina,  108:  an 
addition  to  the  A.  O.  U.  Check- 
List,  109;  Graaatellas  venus/as 
in  Sinaloa,  iio;  birds  obt,erved 
during  a  steamer  voyage  from 
San  Francisco  to  Victoria.  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  :toi  ;  notice  of  his 
'  California  Water  Birds,  No.  V.' 

308. 

Loon,  34,  20I,  263. 

LophodMes  cucullatus,  as-  176,331- 

Lophophanes,  320. 

atricristatus,  15,  291,  it)2. 
Lophortyx  californica.  386. 
Lophoatrix  stricklandi,  358. 
Lowe,    Willoughby  P.,  bird   notes 
from  Pueblo   County,  Colorado, 
276, 
Loxia  curvirostra  bendirei,  317. 

curvirostra   minor,    41,   136, 
34J- 


Loiia  curvirostra  stricklandi,   109, 
23f.. 
frontalis,  311. 
leucoptera,  41,  401,  403. 

MacGillivrav,   William,    unpub- 
lished letters  of,   to  John  James 
Audubon,  139-J49;   memorial  to, 
293- 
Mac Kinlnv,  James,  obituary  of,  2li. 
Macrocercus  pachvrhvnclia,  300. 
Macrorltamphus  griseus,    i^S.  272, 
3"  6. 
griscus  Bcolopaceus,  161,  272, 
316. 
Magpie,  American,  40, 535. 
Mailtiard,  Joseph,    to    remove    fat 

from  bird  skins,  204. 
Malacoptila  panamcnsis.  360. 
Malacothrniipis  caslaneiceps,  407. 
Mallard.  35,  331,  332. 
Manacus  aurantiaca,  365. 
Mareca  americana.  335. 

penelope,  135. 
Martin,  Purple,   42,  152,    157,  330, 

399,  400. 
Maui,  Amakihi.  3S7. 
McGregor,   Richard   C-.    notice   of 
ills  '  List  of  the  Land   Birds   of 
Satita  Cruz  Counlv.  California,' 
379. 
Meadowlark,  40.   loS,  151,  157,  194, 
267. 
Florida,  174. 

Western,   108,  236,  276,  329. 
Megaquiscalus.  2S6,  311. 
Megarhvnchus  pitangua.  363. 
Megascops  agio,  39,  340. 


233- 


vermiculatus,  358. 
Melanerpes  chrvsauchen.  360. 

erythrocephalus.  39,  234,  341, 
394- 

formicivoruE,  291,  292. 

seductuB.  26. 

lorquatus.  234. 

wagleri,  360. 
Meleagris  (era,  310. 

fera  osceola,  31a 

gallopavo.  15. 

gatlopavo  ellioti.  22,  23. 

gallopavo  intermedia,  15,  23, 
23,310. 

gallopavo  merriami,  316. 

mtermedin,  310. 
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MelOBpiza  fasc 

iflla,  4J.  1 

17.  304. 

faeciiita 

ciiarina.  i 

;iS. 

fasciata 

clementLE 

■  3"5' 

fflKciata 

i:S. 

fa>>c!ata 

Brafnin^ 

■  ,105  ■ 

ingereolli 

.  31S. 

fasciata 

fuddi,  30= 

fnBiiala 

merrilii.  . 

)05. 

fasciata 

304- 

fasciata 

31S. 

fasciata 

rivularis. 

305. 

Rtorgiar 

.a.  ii. 

heeriiiar 

mi,  304. 

iiiclodin, 

.  J6S.  304, 

.  3+3. 

m^Iodia 

clemeniit,  lo^. 

melodiu  cleonetir^i 

mtloiiia 

fallax.  304. 

melodia 

Kramin« 

I.  305  ■ 

mi- In  din 

hcermam 

ni.  304, 

nielodin 

iiidii.  305 

melodla 

kt-naiensi 

is.  319. 

iiielodia 

merrilli. 

30s- 

nu-lodia 

.30+. 

melodia 

morphna 

■  305- 

melodia 

rivularis. 

305  ■ 

Mniotilta  varia,  43.  146,  343,  369. 

Mockingbird,  i.;i,  155,416. 

Mohonohilis,  387, 

Mololhrus  aier,  40,  342. 

MomotuK  lessoni,  359. 

Moore,  Wm.  H.,  the  Loggerhead 

Shrike  In  Neiv  BrunEuick,   196; 

New  Brunswick  notes.  201. 
Mormon  glacialU,  277. 
Morris,   Robert   U.,   notice  of   his 

■  The  Birds  of  Springfield  [Mas*.] 

and  Vicinitv,"  279. 
Motacilla  le'ucorhoa.  309. 
Murre.  Brdnnicb's,  34.  188. 


melodia  I 


1-  3Uv 


melodia 

melodia  sanctjccrucis,  40a. 

sanaka,  175,  31S. 
Merganser  americanus.  35. 

serrator,  35.  164, 176. 
Merganser,  American,  35. 

Hooded,  35.  331. 

Red  breasted.  35.  200.  2fi4, 
Merlin.  Richardson's,  403. 
Merriam,   C.    Hart,   notice   of   his 
*  The   Life   Zones  and  Areas  of 
Allei;anv  County,"  Maryland.  108. 
Merula  gravit  casius,  36S'. 

leiicauchen,  36S. 

inigTatoria,  45,  23S,  3+7,  401. 

migraloria    achrusiera,    17S, 

Micra-tiir  zonothorax,  358. 
Micvop.illas  whituevi,  •>. 
Miller,  James  II..  BrUnnich's  Murre 

in  Lewis  and  (ctterson  Counties, 

New  York.  1^. 
Miller.  W.  O.  \V..  breeding:  of  the 

Ald?r     FIvcntcher      {.Empidonax 

traillii iilaorum)  near  i'lainfield. 

New  Jersey.  loS. 
Milvuhi-^.  193. 

forticatiis,  193,  363. 
tyranniis,  193,  3A3. 
Mina,  3S7. 


forfiea 
regin 


'93- 
'93- 


'W- 


Mio 


■s  oka;. 


tvrannuf 
Mviadestes  townsei^dil,  23S. 
MViarchus  crinitus.  39,  341,  363. 

crinitui  erythiocercus.  14,  15. 

pannmensi's.  30,363. 
Mviobius  erjtiiurus,  363. 

na'yius.  30. 

Bulphureipvgiu»,363. 
Mviod_vnaste&  audax  nobilis,  363. 
Mviozetetes  granadennis.  363. 

sitnilis  superciliosus,  363. 

similis  texensie,  316. 

texensis,  316. 
Mvrmelastes  iniermedius,  367. 
Mvrmotherula  menelriesii,  365. 


N=™,  3S, 

Nesochen  sandvicensis,  385. 

Kettion  carolinensis,  35. 

crecca.  135. 
Newlon,   Alfred,  award    of    Royal 
Medal  to,  hy  the  Royal  Socie'ty, 
2;3, 
Night-hawk,  39,  341. 

Western.  134,  \i^. 
Nonpariel,  75. 

Norton.  Arthur  H..   notice  of   his 
paper    'Birds    of    the    Bowdoin 
College  Expedition  to  Labrador 
in  [V.'=7;. 
Nueifragii  Columbiana.  235. 
NumeniuK  hudtonicus.  36. 
Nutcracker.  Clarke's,  235. 
Nuthatch.  Brown-headed,  156. 
Red-bellied.  19S- 
Red-breasted,   41;,   201,    338, 
3-l.^- 
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Nuthatch,  Slender-billed,  238. 

White-breB»led,  44,  345. 
Nuttallornis,  320. 
N  vela  I  a,  193. 

ac:adica,3S,  233. 

tengmalmi  richardsonii,  3S. 
NjictanasKa.  320, 

violacea.  25. 
Nyctea  nvctea,  38. 
Njcticorax  njcticorax  nsvius,  36 

385- 
Nvctldroiiiiis  albicollis.  16,  3^9. 

albicollismerrilli.  21/23. 

Orerholsbr,  Harrv  C,  Mihalu 

versiia  Muscivora'.  193. 
Oceanites  oceankus,  35,  :o5. 
Ochthodromus.  320. 
Ochlhceca  keavsi,  407. 
Odontophorus  castigatUB,  3';6. 
Oldemia  deglandi,  264. 

perapicillata,  35. 
Old-squaw,  35,  105,  264. 
Olor,  315. 
Onychorhynchus.  193. 

mexicanuB.  194. 
;cidentali8,  194, 


regiu 


ni.  194. 

M,3S7- 


OrioIuB  flavus,  286. 
Ornismia  helosn,  320. 
Ornithion  imberbe,  15, 

pusillum,  28,  362. 
Orpheus  meruloidee,  143,  144. 
Ortalis  cinereiceps.  25,  356. 

struthopus,  406, 
Orthorhynchus  amazill.  301. 
Ortygops,  320. 
Oryzoborus  funereus,  32. 
Oaprey.  American.  38.  83. 
Ostlnops  decuinanu6,  370. 
Otocoris  alpestrU,  40,  267, 

alpestris  arenicola,  235. 

alpestris   praticola,   40,   277, 
341' 
Oven-bird.  44.344. 
Owl,  American  Barn,  136. 

American  Hawk,  38. 

American  Long  eared,  38, 
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Owl,  Burrowing,  233,  329. 
Dusky  Horned,  3& 
Greal  Gray,  38,  107. 
Great  Horned.  38,  233,  340. 
RichnrdBon's.  33.  193. 
Rockv     Mountain     Screech, 

ni 

Sa»-whel,  38,  193.  200.  233. 

Screech,  \%,  340. 

Short-eared, "38,  164,  329,  3S6. 

Snowy,  38. 

Tepic  Pigmy.  46. 

Texaij  Barred,  299. 

Weslern  Horned.  300. 
Oxyechus.  320. 

^■oc  iter  us,  358. 
Oyster-catcher,  American,  79,  136. 


Pallasicarbo,  320. 

Palmer,  T.  S.,  and  H.  W.  Olds, 
notice  of  their  'Laws  regulating 
the  transportation  and  sale  of 
Game,'  123. 

Palmer,  William,  the  scieniific 
name  of  the  souihern  Yellow- 
throat,  197. 

Pandion  haliaStus  carolinenEie.  iS, 
83- 

Parrot.  Thick-billed.  300. 

Partridge.  Alaskan  Spruce.  I20. 
California,  386. 

Parula  americana.  146. 

Parus  alricapillus,  45,  34^. 

atricaplllus     septentrionalis, 

238. 
alricristatus      caslBneifrone, 


21.23- 
:oior  te 


■nsis,  : 


iagilis.2:,33. 

gambeli  thayeri,  166,  314. 

hudsonicus,  45. 

hudsonicus  evora,  319, 

hudsonicus  stoneyi.  319. 

rufescens,  403. 

rufescens  barlowi.  178,  314. 
Passerculus,  320. 

Passer  domesticuE,4i,  117,  195,  256. 
Passerella  iliaca,  42,  116. 

lliacafuliginDsa[3iS. 
iliaca  insularls,  31S. 
iliaca  townsendi,  318. 
rufina,  305. 
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Passerina  amoena,  237. , 

nilalUt1,«-nsendi,3ii. 

townst:ndi.3n. 
Peabodv,  P.   B.,  nesting  habits  of 

Leconie'g  Sparrow,  1J9-134. 
Pedio-cetes  phasianellus,  37. 

phaGiuiielluB  enmpeslrU,  133. 
Pelecanu»  californicus,  315. 

erjthrorhyjichos.  35, 

fuscus,  396. 

fuscus  calitornicus,  315. 

occidentalis,  296, 

oiiocratslus  occidenlalis,  296. 


tti,  Atnc 


n  Wh 


■.35- 


Pelidna,  310. 

Penelope  cristata,  356. 
PerisoreuB  canadensis,  40,  34!. 

canadensis  capilalis,  235; 

obscurus  griseuG,  302. 
Feteroglossus  frantzii,  360. 
Pelrel,  Bonin.  3S5, 


Wilso 


105. 


Petrochelidon  fulv  .  „,^ 

lunifrons,  117,  237,  318. 

pjrrhonoia,  318. 
Peuciea  •estivalis  bachmnni,  17;; 

ruficeps  scottii.  21.  23. 
Pewee,  Western  Wood,  235. 

Wood.  i9t,  341. 
Pha«thon  itthereus,  105. 


flavirostrls,  149. 

lepturus,  385. 

rubricaiida.  105. 
Pha)!thornis  hyalinus.  27. 

longirostris,  359. 

longiroslris  siisurrans.  406. 
Phalacrocorax  aurittis,  315. 

bicristatus,  315, 

dilopbus,  ioi,"3is. 

mexicanuK,  189. 

pelagiciis,  31.1;, 

pelagicuB  robuBliis,  315. 

urile,  315. 

vigna  mexicanus,  315. 
PhalxnoptiliiK  nuttallii,  234. 
Phalarope,  Northern,  201. 

Red.  271.386. 

Wilson's,  330. 

torqiiatus,  386. 
Pheasant,  Ring-necked,  386. 
Phtlacte  canagica,  loj. 
Philolielfl  minor,  36.  158. 
Phcebe,  39,  234,341. 

Say's.  234. 


Phrebe,   Western  Black,  301. 
Phcebelria,  320. 
Pho:nicothraupiG  HttoraliB,  48. 
Piaya  cay  ana  thermopbila,  360. 
Pica,  121. 

Pica  pica  hudsonica.  40,  235, 
Picicorvus,  320. 
Picoides  americanus,  39. 

amerlcanus  alascensis,  300. 
bacatus,  312. 
fasciatns,  300. 
labriuloriuG,  312 

arcticiis,  39,  134. 

arctitus  tenuiroBtris.  317. 
Picolaples  lineaticeps,  367. 
Picumnus  gianadensiii,  361. 
Pieus,  121. 
Pigeon,  Passenger,  37,  191. 

Wild,  :9i. 
Pinlcola  enucleator  canadensis,  41 

236- 
Pintail,  35,  I02,  331,  331,  333,  385. 
Pionopsittacus  hsematolls,  359. 
PionuE  menslruus  rubrigularis.  _. 
Pipilo  erythi'ophtl>Blmus,  42,  236. 

fuscus  carols,  306. 

mnculatus  arcticus,  237. 

macula-tus  atratus,  306. 

maculatus  falcifer,  176,  313. 
Pipit,  American,  44,  150,  153,201. 

Sprague's,  275. 
Pipra  leucorrhoa,  364. 

mentalls  ignifera,  363. 

velulina.  363. 
Piranga  erythromelaa,  42,  343. 

ludoviciana.  337. 

rubra,  273,  369. 
Pitangiis  derbianuB.  15. 
Plalyrhynchus  superciliaris.  361. 
Plectrophenax  nivalis,  195. 
Plegadis  autumnalis,  171. 

falcinellus,  148. 
Plover.  Bbck-Mlied,  201,  166. 

Golden,  311. 

P.icific  Golden,  386. 


359- 


Wilso 


',  79. 


Podargus,  pterylosis  of,  167-171. 

gigai!,  170- 
Podasocys,  320. 
Podilym'bus  podiceps.  34. 
Polioptila  biiineata,  368. 
Pollard,  Evelyn  11.,  nolice  of  her 

'  Birds  of  my  Parish.'  207. 
Poceceles  gramineos,  42,  is.v  34^- 

gramineus  confinis,  236. 
Poor-will,  234. 
Porphyrio  melanotus,  386. 
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Porzana  coturnicnlue,  316. 

noveboracenslB,  107. 
Prebl«,   Edward   A.,  notice   of   his 
'The  Summer  Birds  of  Western 
Maryland,'  20S. 
Proctopus,  320. 
Proganuia  palmeri,  385. 
Progne  eubia,  117,  399,  400. 
Protonotitria  citrea,  369. 
Psailriparus  iloydii,  21. 
PseudagelaiuH,  2S6. 
Pseud  ogryphuB,  J99. 
Pseuduria.  310. 
Psiloscope.  310. 
Pslttaci rostra  psiltacea.  387. 
Ptarmigan.  Southern  Wliiie-lniled, 
I  So,  29S. 

White-tailed,  180. 

Willow,  37.  120. 
Publications  received,  134.  213,  289, 

409. 
Pueo.  386. 
Puffin,  Arctic,  92. 

Tufted,  201. 
Puflinus  auduboni,  189. 

itriseuB,  315- 

stricklandi,  31;. 
Pj'craft,  W.  P.,  notice  of  his  memoir 
on  the  Morphology  of  the  Casso- 
waries, etc.,  405. 
Pyrocephatus  rubineus   mexicanue, 
273' 


qui  ECU  I  a 


,  2J6. 


Rail,  Clapper,   22,  79,  So,   81,   83' 
130.  26s. 
Carolina,  326. 
King,  326. 
Lavsan,  385. 

Liitle  Black,  326. 
Sora.  217,  330. 

Virginia.  217,  265,  326,  330. 
Wayne's  Clapper,  265. 
Yellow.  107. 
Rallug  carolinuB,  2:7. 

crepitans,  79,80,  81,  8j,  83, 

136,  365.  3I5. 
crepitans   wavnei,  265,  297. 
373- 


Rallu*  longlrosiris  crepitans,  315. 
longirostris  sBturatus,  313. 
longirostris  scotiii,  12,  23. 
scottii.  315. 

virginianus,  36,  217,263. 
Ralph,  W.  L.,  notice  of  his  contin- 
uation of'  Life  Histories  of  North 
American  Birds,'  294. 
Raven,  Northern.  40. 
Redhead,  3.S,  264. 
Redpoll,  41,  195. 

Greater,  41,  195. 
Hoary,  4:,  195. 
HolbceH's,  41,  19s. 
Mealy,  395. 
Redstart,  344. 

American,  44,  238. 
ReguluB  calendula,  43.  276. 

calendula  grinnelli,  30S. 
satrapa,  45,  276,345. 
Rhampbasios  tocard,  360. 
Rhamphocelus  dlmidiatus,  369. 
limatua,  31. 
passerinii.  369. 
Rhodacantbis  palmeri,  387. 
Rhodenocichia  rosea,  368. 
Rhynchocyclus  xquinoctialis,  363. 
Rhynchops  nigra,  403. 
Rhyncbopsitta,  300. 

pachyrhyncha,  300. 
Richmond,  Charles  W.,  new  name 

for  Ifyctala,  193. 
Ridgwav,  Audubon  Whelock,  obitu- 
Ridgway,    Robert,    notice    of     his 
'New  Birds  of  Ibe  Families  Tana- 
gridf  and  tcterld'C,  286. 
Rissa  tridactyla,  52.  37,  94,  310. 
tridacl'vla  pollicaris.  310. 
Rives,     William     C.    Audubon's 
Shearwater  (_Pu0nHa  aMdubonif 
on  the  coast  of  Virginia.  189. 
Robbins,     Reginald     C,     Mother 
Carey's  Chicken.  105;   Maryland 
Yell^w.tbroalatsen.'lio;  Ruffed 


190. 


Robin,  American,  45,  338,  347,  401, 
Southern.  309. 

Rodostetbin  rosea.  37. 

Rough-leg.  Ferruginous,  329. 

Rupornis  rulicauda,  35S. 

Rynchops  nigra,  79,  Si- 
Sage,  John  H.,  Eighteenth  Con- 
gress of  the  American  Ornithol- 
ogists' Union,  63-67. 

Salpinctes  obsoletus,  238,  276. 
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Salpinctes  obeoletus  ptilveriuB,  jig, 
Sahator  albicollis  iethmicits,  32. 

inlermediite,  369. 
Sanderling,  201, 166,  386, 
Sandpiper,  Hnird'si  190,  402, 

Bartrnmian,  lu,  329. 

LeaKt,  199,  266. 

Pectoral,  107,  158,  202,  3^1. 

Purple,  107. 

Red-backed,  266. 

Semi  pal  mated,  33:. 

Sharp-tailed.  386. 

Solitary,  36,  iii. 

Spotted,  36.  92,  111,  272,  340. 

Western,  266. 

\Vhite-rumped.331. 
Sapsucker,  Red- breasted,  282. 

Yellow-bellied,  39,    152,  340. 
Sajornia  nigricans  semiatra,  301. 

phiEbe,  39,  234,  341. 
I.  234. 


ananihe  leucorhoa,  186,  281. 
309-     „ 
Scaphidurus,  286.  31 1. 
Scolecophagus  carolinuE.   41,   267. 

cyanocephaliis,  236. 
Scops  asio  enano,  14. 
bra  si  Han  a.  25. 
Scoter,  Biack,  190. 
Surf,  3,s. 

White-winged.  264.  336. 
Scotiaptex  cinerea,  38.  [07. 
ScotolhoriLs  vera:paci8.  365. 
Sea-dottrel,  173- 

SeiuriiE  aurocapillus,   44.    147,  149. 
344,368. 
n ote borate ns is.  30.   44,    [47. 
149. 
Selasphonis  platjcercus,  234. 
Stfleys-Longschampa,     Baron    Ed- 

mond  de,  obituary  of,  219,  292, 
Selous.     Edmund,    notice    of     his 

'Bird  Watching, '408. 
Sennett,  George  Burrilt,  memorial 

of,  with  portrait,  1 1-23. 
Seton-Thompson.  Ernest, and  Hoff- 
mann, Ralph,  notice  of  their  •  Bird 
Portraits,'  284. 
Setophaga  ruticllla,  44, 148, 149,  23S. 

344'  402. 
Sharpe,  R.  Bowdler,  notice  of  the 
second  volume  of  his  '  Hand  List 
of    the    Genera  and   Speciet   of 


Sh  at  tuck,     Geo.    C,     notes     from 

northern  New  York,  199. 

Sheanvater,  Audubon's,  189. 

Dark-bodied,  201. 

Pink-footed.  201. 

Shellev,  G.  E-,  notice  of  his  ■  Birds 

of  Africa,'  12  J. 
Shoveller,  35,  331,  332.  38;. 
Shrike,  Loggerhead,  43,  196. 
Migrant.  343. 
Northern,  43. 
North  H-estern,  177. 
White-rumped.  237. 
Shufeldt,  Percy  W.,  the  occurrence 
of  the  Ground  Dove  in  Virginia, 
192. 
Shufeldt,  R,  W,.  notice  of  his  trans- 
lation of  Collett's  '  Morphology 
of  the  Cranium  and  the  Auricular 
Openings  in  t lie  North-European 
Species  of  the  Family  Strigidx,' 
207 ;   notice   of   recent  contribu- 
tions by,  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
osteology  of  birds,  211 ;  notice  of 
his    'Osteology   of  the    Hcrodi- 

Sialia  arctica,  238,276. 

sialis,  45.'a54.  347- 
Siskin,  Pine,  41.  154,  203.  236,  342. 
Sitta  canadensis,  45,  198,  238,  345. 

carolinensis,  44,  345. 

cnrolineusis  acuteata,  238. 
Skimmer,  Black.  75.  79. 
Smith,  Hugh  M..  Snow  Bunting  at 

sea,  195. 
Snipe,  English.  249. 

Wilson's.  36.  158. 
Snowflake,  41,  267. 
Solitaire,  Townsend's.  238. 


mollissima  borealis,  310. 
spectabilis.  22. 
Sparrow,  Bachman's,  273. 
Baird's,  329. 

Chipping.  42,  151,   236,  342. 
Clav-colored,  336,  330. 
English,  152. 
Field,  42,  153,  342- 
Fon,  42. 

Grasshopper,  342. 
House,  41,  19.";.  249.236, 
Ipswich,  21,  262,267. 
Lagoon,  303. 
Leconte's,  129-134. 
Mendocino  Song,  175. 
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Sparrow,  ijanduich,  joi. 

Savanna,  42,  167,  342. 

Sharp-la  i  led,  167. 

Song,  42,  154,  36S.  343. 

Soulhern   Sharp-tailed,   269. 

Swamp,  42,  153. 

Tree.  42. 

Vesper,  42,  342. 

Western  Lark.  236,  416. 

Weslern  Savanna.  329,   397. 

Weslern  Vesper,  236, 329. 

White-crowned,  42. 

Whitc-thro.ited,  42,  151,  343, 
Sparvius  platvpterus,  217.  299. 
Spatula  dypfaia.  3,1.358. 3^5- 
Speotvto  tuniirulnria  hvpog;ea,  133, 

■     3SS. 
Spermophila  moreluti,  15. 
Sphj-raplcus  ruber,  2S2. 

variiiB,  39, 340. 

voriiis  dn^getii,  2S2. 

varitifl  ruber,  1S2. 
SptnuB  pinu8,4t,  154,  203,  236,  342. 
Spizella  monticoln,  42. 

pallida,  236. 

pnsilla.  42,  34:. 

socialis.  42,  236,  342. 
Sporophila  aurita,  370. 
Squatarola  squaiarola,  2(>6. 
Steinei^r.  Leonhard,  the  two  races 
of    Saxirola    a:a,tntir.    1S6.    1S7; 

notice  of  his  paper  on  the  North 
American  Wheatears,  2S0. 
Stelgidoptervx  ruficollU,  407. 

ruficuilis  xqualis,  407. 

rufleollis  fulvipcnnis.  407. 

rufieolIU  urop.vgialis,  368 

«errlpenn(g,  117,403. 

uropvgtalis,  407. 
Stellula  cadi  ope,  403. 
Sterna  ana;stheta,  5,1;. 

antlllarum,  55,  So,  Si,  S2. 

caspta,  s.S- 

dougalli,  ss.  85. 

elcgans,  55. 

forsteri,  .^5. 

fuliginosa.  55. 

havelli.  56. 

hirundo,  54.  78,  79,  So,  Si,  82, 
83.35,90- 

lunata,  384. 

maxima,  55,  56,  79. 

paradisara,  51,  55,  90. 

Portland  ica,  52. 
sandH'ichensla  acuflavida,  55. 
Stilt,  Hawaiian,  386. 
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Stone,  Witiner,  sequence  of  plum- 
ages in  the  Black- throated  Blue 
Wnrhlei,  110;  nolife  ot  his  paper 
■On  Moiiit  and  Allef,'ed  Colour 
Change  in  Birds,'  284. 

Siriglda-,  316. 

Striker,  »ig,Si,  Sj. 
Little,  Si,  82. 

Strong,   R.   M.,   notice  of  his   'A 
Quantitative  Study  of  Variation 
in  the  Smaller  North  American 
Shrikes.'  2S3. 
Stiirnellii  liidovicinna.  310. 

m.iKnn,  40,  194,  ifi7,  317. 
mi,g.iaar{;utulu.  174- 3'7- 
magna  hoopcsi.  317. 
magna  Inexpeclata.  370. 
magna  mexicona.  317. 
maj,'""  neglecin,  109, 236, 276, 

3"-3i7- 
magna  parnlios.  2S1. 

Sturnus  vulgaris,  117,  194. 
Suble'gatus  arenarum,  30,  363. 

glaber.  30. 
Sula  lilicr.  149. 
Surniaulula,  316. 

ulula  caparoch,  38. 


a  doliat 


,3'6- 


Swallow,  Alaskan,  176. 

Bank,  42, 

Barn.  42.  200,  103.  237,  343. 

Cli[t,237. 

E«ve,  37,1- 

Rough-vi-inged,  403. 

Tree.  42.  200.  237. 

White- be  I  licit,  150,  199. 
Swallow  roosts,  400. 
Swan,  Whistling,  21. 
Swifl,  Black.  394. 

Chimnev,  341. 

White-throated.  234,416. 
Sylvania  canadensis,  44. 
Sylvia  roscoe,  197.  198, 
Symphemia  semipalmala,  79,  80,  81, 
82.  83. 

semipalmata  inornata,  310. 

semipBlmata  specuiifera.  310. 
Srnthliborhamphus  antiquus,  21. 
Sjrnitim  nehulosuin,  38. 

nebuIoKum  helveolum,  299. 

Tachvcinf.ta  albilinea,  368. 

bicolor,  42.  199. 
Tachjpeies  aquiluB.  149. 
Tachyphonu«  nltidhstmus,  369. 
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Tachj-triorchlg,  330. 
Talpacotia  rulipennis,  257. 
Taneger,  LouUianu.  137. 41(1. 

Scarlet.  42,  343. 

Slimmer,  373. 

Tabasco  Ant,  4S. 
Tanagracana  diaconus.  31,  369. 
Tatler,  Wandering.  38(1. 
Tchltrea  mutata,  igj. 

paradisi,  193. 
Teal,  Blue-winged.  35,  joo,  233,  33a. 

European,  135. 

Green-winged.  35. 
Telmalodvtes,  320. 
Terenura  xanthogaslrn,  407. 
Tern,  Arctic,  .si. 

Black,  75,  330. 

Common,  m,  7S,  79.  Si,  83- 
90.  333- 

Gull-billed,  79, 

Roseate,  S,s,  90. 

R0v.1l,  79. 

Wi'lson's  75,  85-90. 
Thalurania  columbica  venii' 
Thamnoplillus  doliatiiK.  3fi(J. 

UolialuH  ni^ricH status.  30. 

punclatus,  366. 

I  ran  sail  dean  UK,  3(16  ■ 
Thrasher,  Bendire's,  125-231. 

Brown,  44,  151,  153,  238. 
ThruBh,  Alma's.  309. 

Bicknell's  33S,  3AS. 

Cooat  Hermit,  1S3. 

Hermit. 45.  11  [,  154,216,  346. 

Monterey  Hermit,  j;S. 

Olive-backed.  45,  138, 346. 

Varied,  142. 

Wilson's,  45,  345. 

Wood,45. 116,345. 
ThryomaneR  bewickii   calophonuK, 
307- 

bcwickii  charienturus,  307. 

bcwickli  crypt  us,  306. 

bcwickii  drvmoucus.  314. 

bewlckii  eremophflus,  313. 

bewickii  leucophrvs,  311. 

bewlckii  nesophilus,  314. 

leucophrjs.  311. 
Thryophilus  modcstus  368. 

rufalbuE  castanonotus,  368. 
Thryothorus  cerroensis,  314. 

fasciallventris  melanogaster, 
368. 

ludovicianuB,  397. 


""■  Los: 

Tinamus  castaneiceps.  356. 

Tit,  Tufted,  157. 

Todirostrum  cinereum.  361. 

Todus  regius,  193. 

Torrey,  Bradford,  Piranga  rubra  In 
Massachusetts,  173  ;  notice  of  his 
'  Everyday  Birds,'  279  ;  Mrlau- 
erfes    crytAroccfiialus    breeding 


Totar 


1.394- 


B.  36,  209.  266. 


i:.  237. 


I,  306. 


Northern  Browi  . 
San  DieKO.  306, 
Tringa  acuminata,  3S6. 

alpin.i  pacifica,  266. 

maculata,  107,  158.  20J. 

minutilla,  199,  266. 

morlnella,  173,  297. 

solitariu;  cinnamomea,  272. 
Trochilus  coluhris,  39,  341. 

tMcall.  301. 

violajusiiilum.  301. 
Troglodyles  aedon.  12,  44.  345. 

nCdon  antetus,  238.  402. 

inqiLielus.  368. 
Trogon  atricollis  tencllus,  360. 

bairdi,  3(«. 

caligatus,  3('io. 

massena,  360. 
Turdiis  auduboni,  260. 

mrn^l'iS+^lss. 

nan.r«;'i84.'l8s. 

pallasii,  186. 
Turkey,  Wild.  404. 
Turnstone.  173.  33i-386> 

Ruddv,  [73,  297- 
Tunle-dove,  Chinese,  3S6. 
Turtur  chinensis,  386. 
Tyrannifcua  parvus.  362. 
Tvranniilus  reguloides.  362. 
TJ-rannuB  griseus.  148. 

mclancholicus  couchi.  ai. 

melanchoKcus    salrapa,    31 
363- 

tyrannus,  30,39,  234,341. 

verticaliB,  234. 

Ulala,  387. 

Ulili,  386. 

Uria  lomvia,  34,  188,  199,  209. 

trolle,  209. 

trolle  californica,  209. 
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Vbsrv,  Newfoundland,  198, 
Veniliornis  cecilix,  360. 
Vestiaria  coccinea,  3S7. 
Vireo  bellii,  274. 

bermudianus,  251. 
calidris,  14S,  149. 
chlvi  agilU,  30. 
flavifronK,  43,  36S. 
gilvus,  43.  343. 
gilvusswain6oni,a37. 
olivuceus,   43,  148.   [49,  337, 

343- 
philadelphiciis,  43. 
8olilarius,43,  343. 
Bolilarius  plumbeuB,  137. 
Vireo,  Bell's  274. 

Bermuda  White-eyed,  152. 
Blue-headed,  43. 
Philadelphia,  43. 
Plumbeous,  237. 
Red-eved,  43,  137,  343. 
boUtary,  333,  343. 
Warbling.  43,  343. 
Western  Warbling,  137,  416, 
Yellow-throated,  43. 
Volatinia    jacarlni    splendent,   3], 

370- 
Vrooman,  A.  G.,  discovery  of  the 

egg  of  the  Black  Swift,  394. 
Viillur  californinnus,  399. 
Vulture,  Black,  ijo,  153. 

Turkev,    150.    153,   333,  366. 

Warbler,  Audubon's,  237. 
Bachman's,  374. 
Bay- breasted,  43. 
Blaek  and  White,  43,  343. 
Blackburnian,  44,  344,  399. 
Black -fronted,  109,  306. 
Black-poll,  344- 
Black- throated  Blue,  43,  iio, 

343- 
B  lack-throated     Green,     44, 

344- 
Calaveras,  403. 
Canadian,  44,  344. 
Cerulean,  137-142. 
Chestnut- Bided,  43,  344. 
Hooded,  397. 
Macgillivray'e,  338. 
Magnolia,  43,  344. 
Mourning,  44,  338,  344. 
Mjrtle,  43,  344. 
Nashville,  43,  343. 
Northern  Parula,  43. 
ParuU,  343. 
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Warbler,  Prairie,  106. 
Tennessee,  43. 
Townsend'e,  30t. 
Yellow,  43,  201, 136,  330, 343. 
Yellow-rump.  i_si,  ijl. 
Wilson's,  44,  201. 
Ward,  G.  C.  Tremsine,  the  Passen- 
ger Pigeon.  193. 
Water-ouiel,  373. 
Water-Thrush.  44. 
Waxwing,  Bohemian,  43, 

Cedar.  43. 
Wayne,  Arthur  T.,  the  Red  PhaU- 
rope  {Ciymopii/as  /ulicarins) 
on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
171;  Bachman's  Warbler  (HfI- 
miathophiia  bachmanii)  rediscov- 
ered near  Charleston,  S.  C,  374; 
Sprague's  Pipit  [AhIAus  s-fra- 
gneii)  again  on  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  175. 
Wheatear,  45,  1S6,  349,  275,  280. 

Greenland,  309, 
Whip-poor-will,  39,  34c. 
Wide-awake,  Gray,  384. 
Widgeon,  European,  135. 
Widmann,  O.,  a  visit  to  Audubon^s 

birthplate,  H0-1S7. 
Willet,  75,  79,  So,  81. 
Western,  330. 
Williams,  R.  W..  Jr..  the  Vermilion 

Flycatcher  in  Florida,  173. 
Witsonia  canadensis,  344. 

mitratn.  397. 
Woodcock.  American,  36,  158. 
Woodpecker,  American  Three- toed, 
39- 
Arctic  Three-toed,  39,  333. 
Cabanis's.  233. 
Downy.  39,  IS7-233,  340. 
Hairy,  157,  373,  340. 
Ivorv-biiled,  280. 
Lewis's,  333. 
Northern  Hairy,  39. 
Northern  Pilea'ted,  39,  340. 
Pileated,  193. 
Red-bellied,  ly},  341,  404. 
Red-cockaded,  156. 
Red-headed.  39.  333,  394. 
Yellow-bellied,  39. 
Worthinglon,  W.  W.,  a  rare  record 

for  eastern  New  York,  395. 
Wren,  Aleutian,  307. 

Berlandier's,  31. 
Bewick's,  151,  153. 
Carolina,  151,  l.M.  397- 
House,  3i.  44,  153,  345. 
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n,    Kadiak   Winter,     iSi,  307 

Long-billed  Marsh,  331. 

Marian '6  Marsh,  i68. 

Rock,  23S,  276. 

Tabasco,  fg. 

Weslern  House,  238,  330. 

Winter,  44,  is3-  345- 
n-tit.  Coast,  30S. 

Intermediate,  178. 

THocEi'[rALUs  ;(anthocephalu6 


Yellow-legs,  Lesser,  200. 

Vellow-throat,  Florida,  igS. 
Marvland,  44,  no,   ill 


Western,  .38. 

Zamblodia  ludoviciann,  4:  343. 

melanocephala,  137,  401. 

melanocepliala      inlcrorhyn- 
cha,  176.  313. 
Zarhynehus  wagleri,  370. 
Zenaidura  macroura,  37,  23J,   S76, 


Zonotrichia  albicoUis,  42,  342. 
fallal,  304. 
leucophrys,  42. 
leucophrys  jjanibellii,  303. 
leucophrys  intermedia,  303. 
leucophrys  nuttalli,  303. 


ERRATA. 


Page  45,  line  1  at  top,  for  '  Situ  carolinenats '  read  Sitta  canadeneis. 

Page  45,  line  12  from  top,  for  '  muatelinuB'  read  musielina. 

Page  126,  line  6from  bottom,  for  '  published  '  read  publish. 

Page  190,  lines  9  and  T3,  for  '  Hartet '  read  Harterl. 

Page  190,  line  15,  for  ■  November '  read  October. 

Page  193,  line  9  from  top,  for  '  Bowdish '  read  Bowdich. 

Page  283,  line  6  from  top,  for  '  174 '  read  294. 

Page   2S3,   line  15  from  top,   for   '  Bradley  and  Milton '   read   Milton 
Bradley. 

Page  2S4,  line  10  from  top,  for  '  prolificnesE.   In'  rend  prolificneGS  in. 

Page  289,  line  3  from  bottom,  for  '  Bowlder '  read  Bowdler. 

Page  297,  line  11  from  top,  '210.1 '  should  read  iiiS. 

Page  301,  lines  6-9  from  bottom  should  read  ; 
439.  Amizilis  cervinivenlria  chalconota  (Ouerh.). 

Amatilia  cerviniveatrts  chalconota  Obbriiolber,  Auk,  X\',  Jan. 


1895, 3!- 
Amaiilii  cerviniveHtrh  cial<oito/a  OBItHHOtSK, 
Sci.  Phila.  1S99,  20S. 
Page  308,  line  11  from  lop,  for  No.  '736'  read  726. 


:,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 
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Bir6*Xore  (or  Cbristmae 


No  present  could  be  more  appropriate  for  a  friend  who  is  interested 
in  birds,  or  a  friend  whom  it  may  be  desired  to  interest  in  birds,  than 
BIRD-LORE  for  the  coming  year.  As  the  first  number  of  the  new 
volume  will  not  be  issued  until  February  i,  190a,  we  have  prepared  as 
a  Bird-Lore  Christmas  Card,  a  full-page  plate  of  the  Cruikshank 
portrait  of  Audubon,  On-  receipt  of  the  subscription  price  to  Bird- 
Lore,  (J 1. 00),  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
wished  to  have  the  magazine  sent,  this  card  wili  be  properly  filled  out 
and,  with  a  free  copy  of  Bird-Lore  for  December,  will  be  mailed  in  time 
to  be  received  on  Christmas  Day. 

Or  the  subscription  may  be  sent  and  we  will  forward  the  magazine 
and  the  Christmas  Card  in  blank,  to  be  filled  in  and  mailed  by  the  donor. 

I^^For  this  occasion  we  will  make  a  reduction  in  the  subscription 
price  to  Bird-Lore,  and  offer  five  subscriptions  for  the  sum  of  $4.00. 

Orders  for  these  Christmas  Cards  should  be  sent  at  an  early  date, 
in  order  to  ensure  their  delivery  in  due  season. 

,  Bfrb=Xorc  (or  1902 


Ernest  Seton-Thompson,  who  has  written  an  illus- 
trated article  on  'The  Recognition  Marks  on  Birds,'  for 
December  Bird-Lore,  will  write,  in  1902,  on  'How  to 
Keep  a  Journal';  William  Brewster  will  describe  the 
bird  voices  of  -New  England  swamps  and  marshes; 
F.  A.  Lucas  will  write,  with  numerous  illustrations,  of 
'The  Weapons  of  Birds';  D.  G.  Elliot  and  Capt.  C.  A. 
Curtis,  U.  S.  A.,  will  contribute  Recollections  of  Elliott 
Coues;  and  Frank  M.  Chapman  will  present  a  series  of 
six  fully  illustrated  papers  on  the  families  of  Passerine 
birds.  There  will  also  be  a  series  of  articles  on  'Bird 
Clubs  in  America,'  and  other  important  illustrated  papers 
by  Richard  Kearton,  Dr.  T.  S.  Roberts,  A.  Radcylffe 
Dugmore  arid  others. 

THE  MA  CMILLAN  COMPANT. 

Mulberry  and  Cf  scent  Sit..  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
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Boery  Ornithologist 


should  find  the  past  and  present  publicntfonB  of  the  Cooper  Ornitholog- 
ical Club  of  Calilornin,  of  greateel  interest  atid  value.  The  proceeding* 
oi  this  live  Western  Club  eonsiKt  of  two  series : 


THE  CONDOR; 


A  34-page  bi-monthly,  illustrated  magazine,  issued  on  the  fifteenth  of  each 
altei-nHle  month,  nnd  aimed  to  fill  the  field  of  an  up-to-date  bird  journal, 
publishing  articles  of  special  interest  to  technical  ornithologists,  nidologists 
and  active  field  workers  generally.  The  two  volumec  thus  far  completed 
outline  the  journal's  policv  and'icope  for  the  future,  and  it  cansafelvbe 
assumed  TllE  CONDOR  for  1901  will  eclipse  its  previous  record  In  extent 
and  value  of  material  published. 

Vol.  I  (1899),  $3;  Vol.  II  (1900)^  St.i  Current  Volume,  $1. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AVIFAUNA  NO.  I, 

"  Birds  of  the  Kotzebue  Sound  Region,  Alaika,"  hy  Joseph  Grfnnell.     A  large 

octavo  So-pDge  publication,  embracing  an  accurate,  detailed  and  Interesting 
narrative  of  the  author's  expei  iences  among  the  birds  of  the  Far  North,  during 
a  vear's  sojourn  north  of  (he  Arctic  circle.  The  biographies  of  the  1 13  species 
and  subspecies  of  birds  treated  in  the  paper  are  unusually  valuable,  and  the 
paper  is  acpompanied  bv  a  3-page  map  of  the  region. 

Asamplccopy  of 'The  Condor'  will  be  mailed  on  application.     Address 

C.  BARLOW,  Editor  and  ButlncM  ManaKcr. 
Santfl  Clara,  Col. 

THE  FORESTER. 

g   year  T 
estry    Ass 
than  ever  before.     No  ont  who  cares  for   trees   or   life  i 
interested  in  the  movement  to  encourage  the   preservation  and  care  of  the  forests 
should  be  without  it. 

Among  the  contribuiore  are  Gilford  Finchot.  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Division  of 
F'oreslry ;  Ur,  B.  E.  Femow,  Dean  of  (he  New  York  State  College  of  F'oresiiy; 
Heniy  Gannett,  Geographer  of  the  U.K.  (ieological  Survey;  Dr,  John  <iifford; 
I'lof.  Ilentj-  S.  <;raves  of  the  Yale  Forest  School;  Dr.  C.  A,  Schenck,  of  Hilt- 
more,  N.  C;  Hon.  James  Wilson.  Secretary  of  Agriculture ;  Prof.  Wm.  K.  Dudley, 
of  Stanford  University.  Cal,;  Prof,  N.  .S.  Shaler.  of  Harvard  University ;  and  raanj 
others  of  note  and  authority  on  their  specialties. 

Besides  a  number  of  contributed  articles,  each  issue  of  the  magazine  will 
contain  a  record  of  legislation  touching  the  intereat  of  the  country's  forests  (of 
wliich  there  will  probably  be  a  good  deal  during  the  coming  year)  with  editonal 
comment,  and  reviews  of  recent  publications  by  the  most  competent  experts. 
Each  number  is  handsomely  illustrated. 

Subscription  ft. 00. 

For-sample  copy  send  a  two  cent  stamp  to 

THE  FORESTER,  aoa  Mth  Street,  5.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Forester  is  sent  to  the  members  of  the  American  Forestry  Association 
free  of  charge.  Annual  membership  dues^  fz.oo.  life  membership;  S50.00. 
The  Association  is  engaged  in  work  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  for 
the  progress  of  which  all  the  moral  and  financial  support  obtainable  is  needed. 
I'o  join  the  Association  address  the  Secretary, 

aoa  I4tb  StTMl,  S.  W.,  WaslilnKtaB,  D.  C. 
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